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Hindustan Ferodo Limited 
Ghatkopar, Bombay 400 086. 


Sales Offices: 


West Region: ‘D’ Block, 4th Floor 
Shivsagar Estate 
Dr. Annie Besant Road 
Worll, Bombay 400 018. 


North Region: Hamilton House 
‘A’ Block, P.O. Box No, 266 
Connaught Place 
New Delhi 100 001. 
Inder Palace 


117/232 Pandunagar 
Kanpur 208 001 


East Region: — 20 A, Camac Street 
Calcutta 700 016, 


G.N. Bordoloi Road 
Chandmari, P.O. Silpukhurl 
Gauhati 781 003 

59 New Rajendranagar 
Sakchi, Jamshedpur 831 001 


South Region; Meco House, 3rd Floor 
47 Mount Road, 
Madras 600 002. 


14/1 Langford Town 
Bangalore 560 025, 
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FORHAN’S the toothpaste 
created bya dentist - 





helps strenathen your gums 
while it cleans your teeth 


a | 
Gum troubles could mean loss of healthy teeth A | 


Dentists say that if teeth are not cleaned 
properly a thin layer of bacteria called 
plaque, which forms around your 

teeth and gums, starts accumulating. 
This leads to tartar which weakens and 
pushes away gums causing even 
healthy teeth to fall out. Gum troubles 
can also harm health in general. 
Forhan’s protection for the gums 

Dr. Forhan's exclusive formula with 

its special astringent strengthens 

gums to help you resist qum troubles. 
So brush your teeth and massage 

your gums with Forhan's Toothpaste and 
` Fothan’s Double Action Toothbrush. 


насе Por the guma а 
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That's one way of describing 
the broad spectrum of IOL's 
teclwasiogies. 


The technologists’ supermarket 
is IOL where under one roof a 
wide range of products and 
services are available. 


IOL's technological hamper 
includes gases for anaesthesia, 
welding, cutting, inerting, 
cryogenic applications and 
furnace enrichment; special 
gases for the electronics 
industry, for diving and off-shore 
operations, for metallurgy, 
calibration of instruments and 
research ; anaesthetic equipment, 
welding and cutting equipment 
and consumables of every kind 
:o meet needs as diverse as 


THE TECHNOLOGISTS 


those from the wayside welder 
to the shipbuilder, the small 
tool manufacturer, the giant heavy 


engineering sector, petrochemical, 


fertiliser and refinery complexes 
plus entire gas plants, associated 
cryogenic equipment; and liquid 
oxygen explosives for mining. 










Backing this hardware Is a 
package of services—consultancy’ 
and advisory, after- sales, and 
training. 

IOL's leadership in all its 
activities is the leadership of ' 
technology. Cross -fertilising 
latest trends with existing knows 
ledge to breed a new genera- 
tion of products and services, 
For progress. 


IOL offers the besti in technology 
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Attractive Sleek, Two-toned. USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can't match. 

And a 5-year guarantee too. 


Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tensior 
for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjuster for 


and quick adjustment of lever for regulating poo. 
adjustment of — feed-dog forward and thread tension. 
pressure on position. reverse stitch 
cloth. control and 

locking 

arrangement, 


SS ип DH ки я: ин пч ин та ип D 


i ı Streamlined feature for feature a better machine $ 
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Here are two top-of-the-market 
table fans. 
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The most-wanted table fans in India. 





PRODUCT QUALITY 





Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world’s 
processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns, 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality-the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. organisation. 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India 





With gems 
on her fingers and je / 
on her toes, she shallhave | 
aluminium wherever she goes. 


Because, when time began and all 
things matenal were created, 
aluminium combined with varlous 
elements to make up precious stones 
like the sapphire, the ruby, the 
Oriental amethyst and emerald, the 
topaz, the turquoise and the jode. 
Today aluminium is being used, 
more and more, for things we hed 
never imagined before And in India, 
Indian Aluminium has been the 
catalyst of this progress 

The first to embark on aluminium 






wels 


production in Indio, Indal has 
introduced almost the entire range of 
alloys in which rolled and extruded 
aluminium products are made in this 
Country. [n its constant drive towards 
diversification Indal has pioneered 
the use of aluminium in aircraft, 
currency, power transmission, irrigation 
tubing, тапѕротолоп, packaging, 
housing and a host cf orher 
applications 

Indal pioneering mching your life 
ncher through aluminium 


Indian Aluminium Company, Limited 
ндс! А le 
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THE discovery of the transistor effect by Stockley 
and his associates at the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories in 1948 and the progressive development of 
this technology has ushered in a revolution whose 
ramifications are likely to be profound. The micro- 
processor fabricated on a chip of silicon has decent- 
ralised data processing to an extent that it finds 
new applications every day in fields as diverse as 
medicine, power systems and the home. Develop- 
ments in microelectronics, as the new technology is 
called, have produced a symbiotic effect on both 
computers and communications or what is now 
referred to as telematics. Telematics according to 
Nora and Minc in their brilliant study called the 
Computerisation of Society, renews and increases 
the dangers to national independence. 


Some people suggest that microelectronics is 
ushering in the second Industrial Revolution whose 
impact is going to be of much greater significance 
than the first. This question arises particularly in 
the minds of those who see the impact of this 
technology, if at all, only in a marginal way. There 
are after all tremendous advances made in other 
sectors like air travel, nuclear bombs, genetic en- 
gineering, etc., and it is important to know if the 
difference between all these and microelectronics is 
merely qualitative or of a different order of magni- 
tude. Perhaps the distinguishing feature is that 
whereas the first Industrial Revolution increased the 
capability of man tremendously by substituting 
muscle power with the machine, the microelectronics 


The problem 


revolution will be replacing, for the first time on 
this scale, human intelligence with the machine. 


This feature is responsible for the uneasiness and 
expectations with which this technology will be re- 
ceived and handled. Some of the factors which make 
microelectronics worthy of global consideration are 
its versatility, wide range of applications, tremen~ 
dous decline in cost, labour saving potentiality 
(and hence seeds for unemployment), very limited 
demand on resources and energy and, lastly, the fact 
that unlike other technological revolutions which 
largely affect the productive sector alone, this tech- 
nology will be influencing the home and service 
sector also. 


Another feature that makes  microelectronics 
worthy of study is the fact and even if there is a 
freeze on technological advances, the impact of the 
present level of technology alone by intense and 
diverse applications would be beyond comprehen- 
sion. In other words, no more break throughs are 
required to make this technology revolutionary. 


Fortunately or unfortunately, the third world can- 
not be indifferent to this technology for both exter- 
nal and internal reasons. Firstly, microelectronics 
is going to disturb the existing balance of inter- 
national trade and division of labour since it would 
erode the competitive advantages that developing 
countries have due to their cheaper labour. Micro- 
electronics is making automation so versatile 


эз; 


and cheap that it may not be advantageous for the 
developed countries to have off-shore operations or 
buy items made in the third world. The new econo- 
mics in textile and electronics industries are clear 
examples of this trend. í 


Secondly, for most developing countries also the 
impact of microelectronics will be both positive 
(making available computing powers within their 
reach) as well as negative (by pushing unemploy- 
ment levels still higher). While this is generally true 
for all developing countries, the Indian situation is 
particularly ripe for a serious analysis since India 
has the capabilities to handle this technology and 
there are hosts of application in agriculture, in- 
dustry, education, health, transportation etc., which 
can be done more efficiently, economically and 
reliably with this technology. Perhaps in micro- 
electronics lies the solution for many of our pro- 
blems. 


It would be interesting to draw a comparison of 
the advances in microelectronics with other contem- 
porary technologies. In the last 15 years, while the 
computing power has gone up by 10,000 times, the 
cost has come down by 100,000 times. In other 
words, with the advent of microelectronics, for the 
same price, the capability has increased 109 times. 
What this means is that if in comparable terms the 
level of capability increase and price reduction of 
microelectronics were to be reached in the air trans- 
port sector, then a Concorde flight across the At- 


lantic should cost the passenger only about US $ 10, 
take 5 minutes to cover the distance and the plane 
should be able to accommodate 10,000 passengers. 
Likewise if this capability/cost record of micro- 
electronics has to be matched in the ground trans- 
portation sector, then a Rolls Royce car should cost 
only US $ 5 апа should average 1000 miles for 
every gallon of fuel. Such parallels appear ridicul- 
ous for achievement, but they illustrate what we 
have achieved in microelectronics. 


As we enter the decade of the 80s it is essential 
for the developing countries to perceive the implica- 
tions and the dimensions of the change being 
wrought by the above developments. The informa- 
tion revolution based on the silicon chip has both 
considerable possibilities and repercussions inherent 
in it. 


This issue of SEMINAR highlights the historical 
developments of the technology, the nature of the 
silicon chip, its effect in relation to the displacement 
question anda composite techno-economic apprai- 
sal, together with the ramification of this new tech- 
nology in relation to India. The potential implica- 
tions are such that it is essential to formulate a 
perception at a national level on the issue in order 
to developa coherent response to the challenge it 
poses. Nora and Minc have reacted to the threat as 
Europeans but the danger it poses to the third 
world is of far greater significance. 
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Historical development 


HISAYOSH! 


YANAI 


MODERN electronics has made 
great progress owing largely to the 
progress of solid state device tech- 
nologies, especially of semiconduc- 
tor technologies. Semiconductor in- 
tegrated circuit technology is 
rapidly moving into very large scale 
integration, which will include more 
than 100,000 elements in a Si chip 
of several um square. It will drive 
the microprocessor and memory to 
new levels of performance and cost, 
and they will extend themselves 
into many unimagined areas of 
application in almost all industrial 
fields. 


Presumably, microelectronics 
mean highly integrated monolithic 
semiconductor circuits, i.e., mono- 
lithic Integrated Circuits (IC), Large 
Scale Integration (LSI), and Very 
Large Scale Integration (VLSI), and 
the electronics based on them. Here 
Isurvey the progress from the in- 
vention of the vacuum tube at the 
beginning of the 20th century to the 
microelectronics of today, and 
clarify its significance and the in- 
fluence of microelectronics not only 
on electronic engineering and indus- 
try, but also on other industries 
and on our social life. 


Information together with energy 
and materials is important and in- 
dispensable to the life of the human 
being. Transmission, recording or 
memory and processing of infor- 
mation are three essential treat- 
ments of information. 


For information processing, until 
quite recently, we had been relying 
on the excellent abilities of the 
human being, except for the utiliza- 
tion of an abacus, a mechanical 
calculator or other simple tools. 
On the other hand, for transmis- 


sion and recording or memory, our 
ability is very poor compared with 
that of processing. Therefore, since 
ancient times, we had tried to uti- 
lize some instruments or tools to 
transmit much information with 
high speed to far off places and to 
record them for a longer time; for 
example, optical communication in 
ancient Greece, utilization of paper 
and writing instruments, mail-ser- 
vice system and so on. 


The invention of printing mach- 
ines by Gutenberg in 1450 encour- 
aged the progress in this field. But 
any effective way of high speed and 
long distance communication sys- 
tems didn’t appear up to the middle 
of the 19th century when electrical 
phenomena were gradually revealed 
and could be utilized, except the 
primitive optical communication 
like Chappe’s transmission system 
by wooden arms. 


The inventions and developments 
of electrical communication in the 
19th century satisfied our dream 
for along time. Especially, the in- 
vention of the vacuum tube accele- 
rated the progress of wire and radio 
communication and built up the 
first stage of development in elec- 
tronics. 


The epoch-making progress of 
electronics based on electron tubes 
and their application to electronic 
circuits brought us an excellent 
means to transmit information. It 
developed new fields like broad- 
casting, TV, radar, measurements 
and control, and established a new 
industrial field called the electronics 
industry. On the other hand, the 
great abilities of electronic circuits 
for signal processing had been 
gradually revealed, and the inven- 


tion of a computer using electron 
tubes confirmed that it could be 
complementarily used also for our 
information processing. 


But, in the 1930s and °403, elec- 
tronic equipment and systems be- 
came more and more widely used, 
high grade and complex. These 
tendencies introduced the so called 
*Number's Barrier’ named by Dr. 
Morton at the Bell Laboratories 
against complex electron tube cir- 
cuits. The Number's Barrier comes 
from (i) short lifetime of the electron 
tube and its complex structure, (ii) 
its large size and weight, (iii) large 
power consumption, (iv) failure of 
components and wirings, that is, 
lack of reliability, (v) complexity of 
wiring and assembling, (vi) diffi- 
culty of maintenance, and (vii) high 
cost. 


Therefore, replacement of electron 
tubes by semiconductors had been 
our earnest desire from an early 
stage of developm:nt in electronics 
till the invention of the transistor. 
For this purpose, fundamental re- 
search went on for a long time. In 
fact, in the 1930s a patent of a field 
effect transistor based on the same 
principle as the present MOSFET 
was applied in Germany. Besides 
miniaturization, composition and 
standardization of electron tubes, 
components and circuits, the treat- 
ment of an electronic circuit as a 
functional block and improvement 
of reliability had been continuously 
tried in this era. We can find the 
essence of the concept of integration 
in the development of electronics in 
that period. 


he invention of the transistor at 
the end of 1947 opened the way for 
overcoming the *Number's Barrier 
and to lead electronics towards 
today's ‘semiconductor’ and the 
‘IC & LSI-era'. Under the slogan of 
*Micromiuiaturization', ^ research 
and development were actively enga- 
ged in and created monolithic semi- 
conductor ICs. It was very lucky 
that transistors and diodes were re- 
alized by Si, a most familiar simple 
material and also that its rust SiO; 
isstable and good insulating film 
capable of surface passivation. In 
the latter half of the 1950s, selective 
diffusion techniques of impurities 
using SiO; film as mask, Si-epitaxial 


planar transistor and an idea of pn- 
junction-isolation technique were 
developed. The path to the IC era 
for the 1960s was opened rapidly. 


I, the IC manufacturing process, 
a large number of devices and com- 
ponents of circuit are fabricated 
with the same materials and same 
processes at the same time, includ- 
ing wiring. Therefore, it is very 
suitable for mass production and 
more economical and reliable 
circuits can be made. Many pro- 
blems of the Number's Barrier were 
overcome at once. One of the elec- 
tronic equipments much affected by 
Number's Barrier is the computer: 
Computers are a combination of 
similar simple digital circuits, which 
have fairly large tolerance and are 
suitable for the monolithic ICs. For 
this reason, IC has been developed 
and utilized at first mainly for digi- 
tal circuits. 


Microfabrication technology is 
very important for monolithic ICs. 
It increases the number of compo- 
nents in one chip, makes IC more 
economical and reliable, and im- 
proves the performance. In fact, 
packing density has been doubling 
every year. At present, R & D. for 
VLSI, which has more than 100,000 
components in a chip, are being 
actively carried out in almost all the 
developed countries. To make mic- 
rofabrication technology of the 
order of submicron possible, mater- 
ial technologies, fabrication techni- 
ques, device and circuit design and 
experimental techniques are being 
developed. This explains how the 
word microelectronics came into 
being. 


Today, these highly advanced 
technologies are supplying the hard- 
ware which functions basically for 
information treatment, i.e, signal 
processing and memory, with the 
form of the one chip device, i.e., 
MPU and IC memory. 


As mentioned above, the progress 
in microelectronics has been the 
natural and reasonable process of 
development, in other words the 
process of its simplification in the 
electronic system to overcome the 
Number’s Barrier. From the func- 
tional system’s point of view, the 
signal processing system has been 


simplified from the complicated net- 
work of electronic Circuits to the 
simplified network of two universal 
and basic functional elements, i.e., 
MPU and ‘memory. At the same 
time, the simplification of software 
has also been realized, 


The progress of digital techniques 
mainly contributed by the compu- 
ter’s development and the progress 
of digital transmission systems 
based on it have merged computer 
and communication. It has made 
possible the realization of the threé 
basic functions, i.e, transmission, 
memory and processing, in a simplé 
form, and also to realize further 
advanced and more complicated 
systems. "This progress has given us 
many useful means to better our 
social life and welfare. TOC ES 


° In the last 80 years, electronics 
has made great progress, but it is 
still young compared to the other 
industrial fields. I suppose it will 
be in the next period that electro- 
nics spreads over almost all our 
industrial and social fields due to 
the developments of 1-chip CPUs 
and memories. Now we are stand- 
ing in the dawn of this new era... . 


I. progress in the last twenty- 
five years has been particularly in 
semiconductor devices and compu- 
ters. The products penetrate into 
public communication, transporta- 
tion, factories, offices, banks, hospi- 
tals and homes. Electronics bas 
accelerated economic progress, the 
increase of efficiency and the pro- 
motion of welfare in modern indus- 
trial societies. Today, we are living 
in the so called information-oriented 
society. 


Electronics is a complementary 
technology to our abilities of infor- 
mation processing and transmission, 
and it will make for a more intellec- 
tual and comfortable life in a 
highly grown-up society. Further, 
the development of microelectro- 
nics is the natural way because of 
its nature of material saving, energy 
saving, space saving, manpower 
saving and low cost, 


The semiconductor industry has 
developed as the core of the indus- 
tries dealing with information. Mic- 
roelectronics confirmed its charac- 
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ter, and the semiconductor device 
industry producing IC, LSI, VLSI 
will be growing up as a knowledge 
intensive industry having large scale 
facilities and higher technologies 
and become a core industry like 
steel not only of the electronics 
industry, but also of other indus- 
tries. 


From this point of view, there 
exists a possibility that the electro- 
nics industry will split into two 
industries, that is, the device or 
microelectronics industry as a core 
and its application industry in 
various fields which uses mainly 
computer, communication and con- 
trol technologies. This split may 
help international cooperation in 
the future. 


The application industry will take 
a new step with the merging of the 
computer and communication, and 
the advance in simplification and 
easiness to handle devices will give 
it new markets. The information 
processing system will become more 
complex. There also exists a possi- 
bility of utilizing computers as in- 
telligent machjnes in non-productive 
fields, such as the amusement or 
artistic fields, like TV games etc.. It 
will also promote the welfare of 
people working on woodcuts and 
electronic music instruments. How- 
ever, it seems to become valuable 
when a machine is active for our 
intelligent activities, in other words, 
when our intelligence can actively 
take part in it. You can see a 
typical example in the difference of 
needs between the active records for 
music and the passive VTR. 


po in microelectronics will 
give us new industrial products 
which will have the softwares more 
integrated with our life. It will also 
give us computers whose language 
is nearer to our natural language. 
It might be possible that we can 
operate them by talking with 
machines. 


Moreover, it will be a key for 
developing other mature industries 
which have some problems such as 
limited function, inconvenience or 
an economic reason. 


The present microelectronics in- 
dustry has made a leap in develop- 


ment.and is bringing in the dawn of 
a new era of progress. It will have 
varying impact on many industrial 
fields and on our social life. Too 
rapid a change will cause social 
problems such as the difficulty to 
change industrial construction, the 
problem of employment and so on. 
However, this change is not an 
abrupt change, but the result of in- 
evitable and reasonable, steady pro- 
gress asthe above mentioned his- 
tory has shown. Although some 
transient or local problems cannot 
be avoided, flexible adaptation to 
these changes together with inter- 
national cooperation will stimulate 
the development of new and enlarg- 
ed industrial fields and, in the long 
term, increase new jobs more desir- 
able for human life as a whole. 


A ые: anxiety is that our social 
life and culture will be managed by 
machines through the mechaniza- 
tion of information processing. But, 
the machine is only a complemen- 
tary means to our activities for 
information processing. What is to 
be produced and how to use it are 
decided by ourselves. Even if a 
higher-grade complex machine than 
the human being could be produc- 
ed, we would have to utilize it to 
follow an objective and not serve 
under the machine. Progress and 
distribution of microelectronics 
will show gradually how primitive 
the computer and other industrial 
machines are. 


As our ability in information 
processing is being replaced with 
electronics, a lowering of our in- 
tellectual ability may be another 
problem. The machine saved our 
pone labour, but the value of 

uman beings was never reduced. 
Similarly, microelectronics saves 
our abilities of simple calculation, 
memory and control, and leads us 
to grading up our higher abilities of 
judgement, analysis and synthesis. 
Recently, due to advanced traffic 
facilities our physical strength 
tends to fail, but we are keeping 
better health. Similarly, new ideas 
or plans matched to modern indus- 
trialization should be introduced in 
our personal and social life and 
also in educational activities. Espe- 
cially in the educational field the 
response to the new impact is very 
important, - 


The 
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chip 


RECENT advances in microelectro- 
nics technology, the creation of 
electronic circuits on silicon chips, 
have been heralded ds bringing 
social changes as profound as those 
of the Industrial Revolution. Whilst 
it may be argued that these deve- 
lopments represent the evolution of 
electronics technology, the rate of 
increase in the application of the 
resulting devices is such that it may 
cause a revolution in the way of 
life of many people. However, many 
reports in the press and television 
have sensationalised these effects 
and have not discriminated suffi- 
ciently between areas which will be 
affected greatly and th6se for which 
only marginal changes will occur. 
To appreciate the implications of 
these technological developments, it 
is necessary to understand a little 
of the manufacture of micróelectro- 
nic devices and their mode of Oper- 
ation. 


The foundation for today’s micro- 
electronics technology lies back in 
1948 with the invention of the junc- 
tion bi-polar transistor. Since then 
the process for the manufacture of 
transistors has been refined and 
altered; first to produce a single re- 
liable transistor on a chip of silicon 
and then to produce more and more 
interconnected transistors on a 
single chip. It is this latter feature, 
the ability to produce interconnect- 


* Reprinted from the Socialist Inter- 


national Women Bulletin, 3/80. 


ed transistors and other components 
— a circuit — on a single chip of 
silicon which is central to the wide- 
spread application of these devices. 


The number of transistors which 
could be fabricated on a single chip 
received a huge boost following the 
introduction of Metal-Oxide-Silicon 
(MOS) integrated circuits in the 
late sixties. MOS transistors can be 
packed much more closely on the 
surface of the silicon chip than 
their bi-polar counterparts; thus the 
number of transistors on a given 
chip area increased considerably. 
MOS transistors are well suited for 
logic and computing circuits, and 
it is from this time onwards that the 
complexity of computing available 
from a single chip has increased 
dramatically. It is now possible to 
fabricate over 100,000 interconnec- 
ted transistors on a single chip. 
This increase has been due to 
improvements in the reliability of 
the manufacturing process: further 
increased by the replacement of the 
optical systems used to produce the 
*masks', which define the positions 
of the transistors on the chip, by 
electron beam systems having consi- 
derably improved resolution. 


Whilst there isan ultimate limit 
to the density of transistors which 
сап be fabricated on the silicon 
surface, which is set by the minimum 
theoretical size of each transistor, 
the actual limit is set by the resolu 
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tion of the equipment used to posi- 
tion the transistors. The introduc- 
tion of electron beam systems of 
‘mask’ manufacture will increase the 
resolution and will allow a decrease 
in the feature size from the current 
2 microns (.00imm/1 micron) to 
less than .05 microns. This will 
increase the density of transistors 
and hence computing power by a 
factor of approximately 20. 


There is, however, an economic 
restriction on the number of tran- 
sistors which can be fabricated on 
a single chip. If the circuit 1s to 
function correctly, then all the tran- 
sistors on the circuit must function 
correctly. However, the manufac- 
turing process is not perfect and 
whilst the probability of each tran- 
sistor being faulty is very small, the 
probability of one failure on a chip 
increases dramatically with the 
increase in numbers of transistors 
on a chip. 


The complexity of the circuit is 
therefore restricted to that which 
will provide an acceptable yield of 
good circuits with the current reli- 
ability of the manufacturing process. 
Increases in the reliability of the 
process are the result of years of 
experience and this is vested in a 
relatively small number of com- 
panies and individuals. 


Т starting point in the mauu- 
facture of the modern microelectro- 
nic circuit is silicon crystal refined 
sand — which is as free as possible 
of impurities. This crystal is manu- 
factured in bars of typically 150mm 
diameter. These bars are then sliced 
into very thin discs and specially 
polished before the surface is scribed 
with fine grooves which divide the 
surface into thousands of tiny 
squares. These squares are the chips 
of silicon onto which the circuits 
are to be fabricated. Their size 
depends on the purpose of the cir- 
cuit and varies between less than 
one millimetre and approximately 
five millimetres square. 


The silicon slices are then heated 
in steam to a temperature of 
approximately 1000  centigrade, 
which produces a layer of silicon 
oxide over the entire surface. This 
oxide layer is then selectively re- 
"moved to produce a ‘mask’ which 


exposes the silicon crystal only in 
those areas defined by a photo- 
graphic process. These areas are 
those in which transistors and other 
components will be formed; the 
pattern of these areas is repeated 
on all the hundreds of chips on the 
slice. The first part of all the tran- 
sistors are then formed simultane- 
ously by heating the masked slice to 
temperatures above 1000°C in а 
carefully controlled vapour of boron 
or phosphorus; this alters the chemi- 
cal composition of the exposed sili- 
con areas. The masking process із 
then repeated to expose only those 
areas in which the next part of the 
transistors will be formed. The 
slice is then heated in a different 
vapour to form the next part of the 
transistors. The process is then 
repeated unti] the circuit is comp- 
lete, except for contact pads to 
which external wires can be connec: 
ted.. These contact pads are formed 
by exposing the appropriately mask- 
ed slice to vapourised aluminium 
under high vacuum conditions. The 
result is that a thin layer of metallic 
aluminium is deposited over tbe 
required areas, which forms contact 
pads and any other necessary elec: 
trical interconnections for every 
chip. 


The hundreds of individual chips 
are then separated by fracturing the 
slice along the scribed grooves. 


At this stage the circuit on the 
chip is complete, but it is necessary 
to make connection to the circuit 
from outside the chip. This is 
achieved by fine gold or aluminium 
wires bonded on to appropriate con- 
tact pads on the surface and on to 
the pins which will form the connec- 
tion between the chip and the out- 
side world. This delicate process is 
often carried out manually using 
binocular microscopes and precision 
contro] to position wires on the 
chip. The skill and speed of the 
operators - usually women — arouses 
comment from all who see it. 


d final stage of manufacture is 
the encapsulation of the chip ina 
plastic package with the connection 
pins protruding. The size of this 
package must be large enough to 
accommodate all the necessary con- 
nection pins and is many times 
greater than the chip itself. 


Almost all electronic circuits can 
be made in microelectronic form, 
but the manufacturing process is 
only economical when used to pro- 
duce thousands of circuits of the 
same design. Thus the process is 
ideally suited to produce compo- 
nents for consumer goods such as 
watches, pocket calculators, radios 
and televisions. Indeed there is a 
spiral effect where the falling cost 
of articles containing microelectro- 
nics increases demand, which allows 
a further cost reduction. There are 
also a number of industrial and 
service applications, for example, 
components for the telephone sys- 
tem, where the demand is sufficient 
to allow the economic production 
of microcircuits designed specifically 
fora single application. These are 
the types of application offering the 
lowest cost microelectronic imple- 
mentation. 


Н... there аге many uses of 
electronics where the required num- 
ber of identical circuits is insuffi- 
cient to allow economic production 
of custom designed microcircuits, 
but where microelectronics may still 
be employed. In these cases, the 
various functions performed by the 
whole circuit are separated into 
interconnected function blocks and 
each block is performed by a mic- 
rocircuit, Thus each complete cir- 
cuit is made up of a number of 
interconnected microcircuits, but 
since each microcircuit performs a 
function general enough to be used 
ina wide range of circuits, the 
whole circuit benefits from cost re- 
ductions available through mass 
production. The most important 
implementation of this philosophy 
is Programmable Microelectronics, 
better known as the Microproces- 
sor. 


A microprocessor system or mic- 
rocomputer consists, typically, of 
between one and twenty microcir- 
cuits, each of which is mass pro: 
duced, operating under the control 
of a programme which may be 
unique to a single system. This pro- 
gramme is physically implanted in 
the memory chips subsequent to 
the mass production process. The 
preparation of programmes to make 
the microprocessor system perform 
a particular function, for example 
the control of a welding set, can be 


carried out without any direct con- 
tact with the microprocessor manu- 
facturer. This is also true of the 
construction of the equipment in- 
corporating the microcircuits. Thus 
the application of microelectronics 
can be carried out remote from the 
source of the microcircuits, but the 
design of the system and prepara- 
tion of the programmes is a deman- 
ding task requiring trained profes- 
sional engineers and computer 
specialists. 


T. microprocessor or microcom- 
puter system is made from a small 
number of functional blocks which 
may either be together on a single 
chip or distributed over a small 
number of microcircuits, The essen- 
tial functions are an arithmetic or 
logic processing unit (the micro- 
processor) memory, and input/ 
output interface devices. The input/ 
output interface devices function to 
convert electronic signals presented 
to the microcompu'er into a form 
acceptable to the processing unit 
and also convert the processor out- 
put into a form capable of produ- 
cing the required effect in some ex- 
ternal device. The processing unit 
performs logical or arithmetical 
problems on the incoming signals 
as dictated by a control program- 
me stored in the memory. The 
memory is also available for data 
storage and the processing unit has 
the ability to store and retrieve 
data as necessary for the execution 
of the internal programme or, in 
some cases, under the control of an 
external device such as a key- 
board. 


Data is stored and processed in 
the form of binary digits (bits); 
' either one or zero being represented 
by the presence or absence of an 
electrical voltage at a particular 
physical position or instant in time. 
Groups or *words' of 4, 8, 16 binary 
digits in a fixed sequence, similar 
to the dots and dashes of Morse 
code, are used as codes to represent 
numbers, or instructions to carry 
out operations or letters of the 
alphabet, as required by the appli- 
cation. It is important that these 


various functions are all synchro-, 


nised and it is usual for the timing 
' ofall operations to be controlled 
by a ‘clock’, based on a vibrating 


quartz crystal, which produces elec- 
trical impulses at avery accurate 
rate, commonly 1 MHz (one million 
cycles per second). 


The output of the microprocessor 
is in the form of binary words 
represented by a sequence of elec- 
trical voltages. To make use of the 
output, the system must connect 
with some output device capable of 
producing a suitable action in res- 
ponse to these voltages. Similarly, 
there must be some input device 
capable of producing an electrical 
signal in response to an external 
action. Common input devices in- 
clude keyboards, microphones, 
photo-electric cells anda host of 
transducers which convert pheno- 
mena such as temperature and pres- 
sure into electrical voltages. Output 
devices include television screens, 
illuminated numeric displays, prin- 
ters and many actuators such as 
electrically operated hydraulic val- 
ves. If desired the output device 
can be some form of data storage, 
for example a cassette tape recor- 
der, which provides extra memory. 
On playback, the tape recorder 
would become an input device. 


A microprocessor system is suited 
to any task where data can be 
presented in the form of electrical 
signals, where logical or arithmetic 
operations must be performed on 
the data and where some action 
must be taken according to the 
form of the result. The following 
hypothetical example illustrates the 
process. 


In an industrial plant, sensors 
measure a number of pressures and 


temperatures and convert them to 


electrical signals. According to the 
relative values of these quantities, 
certain valves must be opened or 
closed, but the form of these actions 
also depends on the time of day, 
the day of the week and whether 
or not it is a public holiday. The 
microprocessor receives the signals 
from the sensors and compares 
their values according to the present 
pattern stored in its programme. 
Meanwhile the pulses from its clock 
are being counted and another part 
ofthe programme is continuously 
calculating the time of day, the 
day of the week and the date. The 
microprocessor compares the date 


with a stored list of public holidays, 
preset at the beginning of each 
year. Finding that it is not a public 
holiday, the microprocessor then 
compares time and date with a 
number or stored time periods. 
Having found the stored period 
containing the present time, the 
microprocessor further processes 
the data from the sensors as ins- 
tructed by the part of the program- 
me relevant to that time and day. 
The result is a sequence of binary 
digits which are used to open or 
close electronically operated valves. 


:. This control could be achieved 
“by a box of electronic circuitry-no 
larger than a portable typewriter 
-and using components costing. less 
- than $ 1,000. However, the prepara- 
tion of the programme — the soft- 
ware development — wouldstake;a 
highly trained engineer a considera- 
ble time and his labourjeostiwould 
be many times the cost: of ithecom- 
ponents. Thus the oft quoted low 
cost of microelectronics components 
is misleading, unless the high costs 
of software development can be 
spread over a number of systems. 
It is also likely that the cost of 
sensors and actuators will add con- 
siderably to the total cost of the 
System. Nevertheless, a man-pro- 
duced single chip microcomputer 
performing a relatively uncompli- 
cated task, such as a simple control 
programme for a domestic space 
heater, could be produced for about 
$ 15 each. 


M.. of the electronic equipment 
with which we are familiar is now 
being designed with microelectronic 
components. This has very little 
effect on the user, except to provide 
a cheaper, more reliable, product 
with ‘more facilities than its coun- 
terpart designed ten years ago. 
However, to the manufacturer and 
his workforce, it means fewer com- 
ponents to be assembled and tested. 
Thus, the labour required to pro- 
duce one unit is reduced, but it is 
likely that this effect will be offset 
by the increased production of elec- 
tronic products. This increase in 
the volume of electronics products 
will be caused not only by a greater 
demand for existing electronic 
equipment such as radios, tele- 
visions and pocket calculators, but 


also by a range of new products 


' made economically attractive by the 
‚ low cost of microelectronic systems. 


In some cases, for example personal 
computers, these will serve-a new 
purpose and will not compete in 
traditional markets. However, in 


- many other cases the new electro- 


nics product will be a replacement 
foran existing product based ona 
different technology. 


P traditional- technology of 
small precision mechanical systems 
is. the most likely candidate for 
replacement. The mechanisms suffer 


from the . disadvantage that they ` 


require skilled machining and as- 
sembly . operations and when in 


- service they require maintenance 


and eventually they wear out. 


Microelectronic systems, often 


' coupled with solid state output dis- 


‚ plays.such as LED (Light Emitting 
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Diodes) and liquid crystals‘ are 
ideal replacements for many of 
these mechanisms. They can be 
mass produced cheaply, аге extre- 
mely accurate and reliable, requi- 
ring.virtually no maintenance, and 
usually outlive their application. 
The most ` obvious illustration of 
the replacement of a complex mech- 
anical system by microelectronics 
is the popular digital watch. These 
can be bought for less than $ 20 and 
yet, based ona quartz crystal clock, 
offer accuracies once only availa- 
ble from the most expensive of 
traditional chronographs: Already 
the traditional mechanical pointer 
is disappearing from meters and 
weighing scales, to be replaced 
by a solid state numerical display. 
This process will continue until the 
manufacture of small mechanisms 
is. almost non-existent. Nor will 
this process be restricted to small 
mechanisms: developments’ in the 
electronic control of high power 


- electric motors will make complex 


gear boxes redundant in many ap 
plications. 


Microelectronics "will not only 
appear in the products of the manu- 
facturing industry but also in the 
manufacturing process itself. Micro- 
computers are ideally suited to pro- 
cess and machine control; the cost 
of these systems allows them to be 


-used on individual machines and in 
small firms. In many cases.they will. 


replace existing control systems or 
add extra control facilities without 
replacing the operator. However, 
the increasing .computer power 
available from the latest microelec- 
tronic technology makes: possible 
fully automated plants like those 
already commonplace in the chemi- 


cal and food processing industries. ` 


Full operation of’ assembly opera- 
tions, such as vehicle construction, 
is much more difficult and, whilst 
technically.possible; requires large 
computersand a huge investment 
in new machinery. 


Microelectronics is making a con- 


siderable impact in the field of ins- 


pection and quality control. Much 


traditional inspection equipment is- ` 


being replaced by solid state coun- 
terparts which are robust enough 
to be used on the shop floor or even 
bolted to machines to provide auto- 
matic quality inspection. Such sys- 


tems can drastically reduce the. 


wastage of material, but one con- 
tentious aspect of these systems is 


that they can be connected toa.. 


central computer to give ‘manage’ 
ment information’ on the operation 
of individual machines. Microelec- 
tronic quality inspection equipment 
often performs automatically many 
of the calculations traditionally per- 
formed by the operator, thus the 


skill required is reduced, which: 
may or may not be welcomed by 


the operator. 


One area in which microelectro- 


nics must be welcomed by everyone 
is that of safely systems In combi- 


. nation. with solid state sensors and 


indicators, microcircuits” allow 
cheap robust devices which can 
accurately monitor environmental 
conditions and warn of danger. 
Microelectronics can also be ap- 
plied to control machinery and 
plant to avoid dangerous combi- 
nations of operations or to increase 
the safety of the operator by allow- 
ing remote control. 
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and the service industries already 
depend heavily on large mainframe 
computers for such activities as 
payroll calculations and stock con- 
trol. The increase in computing 
power of reasonably priced micro- 
computers will allow smaller firms , 


_ to computerise these functions, with 


arge organisations in commerce 


a consequent reduction in the num- 


- ber of clerks employed. 


Word processors are already 
available to undertake. many of the 
repetitive typing tasks which now 
occupy office workers. Soon most 
business correspondence .will be 
compiled on electronic équipment 
and itis a short technical step to ' 
link these processes through the 


ordinary telephone network to allow. .- 


electronic transmission of corres- 
pondence. Thus these 


probably during the night when the 

telephone system is under-utilized, ' 
to print out at the addressees office 

an exact copy. of the letters com- 

piled on the sender’s machine. Even 

exact facsimilies of drawings and 

diagrams can be transmitted in this 

way. 


Communication of this.type will 
further increas& ease of access to 
vast amounts of information held in 
the. memories of large computers; 
The British Post Office PRESTEL 
(TM) system already allows subscri- 
bers with a receiver based on a 
standard television set to obtain 
from a central computer visual dis- 
plays of some thousands of pages 
of information over the normal tele- 
phone line. Such systems are likely 


` to expand in both size and usage d in 


the next few years. 


Ме will find its way 
into all the electronic equipment 
which is already a normal] feature 
of many homes; but this will have 
only a minor effect on the user. The 
area which will affect us in our 
daily life and will probably provide 
the fastest growing market over the 
next decade is the home computer. 
The cost of the small computer is 
now only. a few hundred dollars and 
as the deraand- апа volume of pro- 
duction increases this cost is likely — 
to fall. Such a computer would be 
capable of running programmes to 
handle presonal finances, including 
remembering when payments are due, 
calculating income tax and all other 
personal matters requiring calcul- - 
ations or storage of information.” 


, Systems like Prestel will. allow 
access to vast amounts of.informa-- 
tion from recipes to railway time- 
tables. Prestel programmes of edu- 


machines " 
. would communicate with each other, 


cation could radically alter the 
patterns of educational practice. 


The home computer could even- - 


tually be connected to become part 
of a large computer network, which 
would not only automatically carry 
out such mundane chores as paying 
bills but would also become а lib- 
' - rary and college. 


М.е technology is 
already changing the conditions in 
- which many of us live and work. 
- Over the next decade these changes 


t 


.pread, until very -few of.us will 


remain unaffected. This developing | 


technology will bring .numerous 

benefits ranging from cheaper, more 

reliable consumer’ goods to data 

communications systems offering 

access to vast educational or techni- 
| са1 information programmes: 


The most ийе impact’ ‘will 


'. be on our working lives, whére . 


cheap,’ reliable microelectronic sys- 


tems will automate many processes’ 


‘in industry and commerce. Whilst 
this will benefit’ the consunier, it 
will cause changes in ‘job; require- 
aments which may not .be- beneficial 
for the workforce. 


Redundancy is thes “greatest fear 


of most-workers, and it is inevitable . 


_ that redundancies’ will occur ‘asa 
` result of the introduction of micro- 
electronics in industry. These redun- 
7 dancies will be worst in-comparries 


with products based on traditional 
technologies, which can be replaced * 
by: ‘microelectronic devices; Haw- 


ever, there is often only a part’ of 
a traditional product which can be 
replaced by microelectronics; thé 


remainder of the product must still . 


be manufactured as-before. In such 


cases, it is essential that the neces». 


sary microelectronics are introduced 
as soon as possible to ensure the 
continued viability of the "whole 
product. Many unreasonable fears 
"of redundancy have ‘arisen from 
crass television reporting of the 
introduction of automation. Some 
industrial processes lend themselves 
readily to automation, whilst others 
are extremely: ‘difficult ' to automate. 


Fully automated plants are com- 
mon in the.chemical and food in- 


_dustries, whilst automation. is vir-. 


^ 


will become more rapid and wides- ` 


tualy unknown in the building 
industry. Many processes of mech- 
anical manipulation and assembly 
of parts-are very difficult to auto- 
mate; partially automated assembly 
of cars is currently possible, but 
requires a huge investment in com- 
puters and other machinery. Where 
assembly line operations are not 
repetitive: or at the same position, 
such às in the building industry, 
automation is unlikely to be achiev- 


` ed within the next ten years and it, 


may be‘ much longer- before it is 


economically viable. 


which сап be. easily automated. 
Electronic office equipment can 


easily produce many copies of a- 
- standard form with slight variations 


on each copy. Large’ commercial 


organisations currently изе. compu- . 


ters for the reproduction of invoices, 


pay-slips ‘rand similar repetitive’ 


forms; the increasing power.of small 


.microelectronic ‘computers now 
^availablé puts this facility within’ 


the reach of most small companies 
which employ ‘clerks to undertake 
these tasks, currently. Word proces- 


, sors will replace many typists em- - 
:ployed on repetitive work whilst 


those jobs requiring flexibility and 
initiative ` may Бе relatively unaf- 
fected. 

. Th many cases, ‘in both industry 
and commerce, microelectronics 
systems will not replace a worker 


.but will assist .him or her to carry 
. out tasks more accurately, reliably 


and speedily. Such systems -will 
often reduce the level of skill requir- 


zed, and this is particularly likely 


for skilled operators and supervis- 
ing staff. The deskilling of work 
шау prove to be a more serious 
long term consequence of the intro- 


. duction of: HUSTOPJECICODIGS, 2 than 
redundancies. 


These changes will not occur im- 


mediately. Although the necessary 


microelectronic devices may Ье. 
‘cheap and readily available, the 


machines needed to, convert their 
electrical output signals into useful 
actions are often very expensive and 


‚ in some cases not yet fully develop- 


ed. Their implementation wil] occur 


gradually over this decade ог. per- , 


haps a little longer. 


| Í, commerce, redundancies are. 
‘most likely in those repetitive tasks, 


a 
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TECHNICAL change is one of the 
dynamic elements within our eco- 
nomy. It ismuch more than auto- 
mation only. It includes the substi- 
tution of materials and energies 
and the introduction of higher 
mechanization levels and new orga- 
nization systems. The main effects 
of technical change are saving of 
labour, change in the quality of 
labour, increased use of capital and 
structural changes. 


In the past, the quality of work- 


places was not improved very much 


by changing technology. Very often 
physical strength was replaced by 
psychological stress. The division 
of labour as well as the intensity of 
work increased. At least in manu- 
facturing industries and in offices we 
experienced more cases of down- 


'grading than of upgrading. The real 


winners were technicians and high 
qualified positions within research 
and development, education, health 
and other social services. 


For those being negatively affec- 
ted by technological change, there 
were only limited chances to make 
use of the new advantages due to 
the high differences in qualifica- 
tions. All new technologies created 
atleast certain new workplaces or 
conditions of work that were not 
wanted. The famous advertising 
slogan “Тһе computer makes you 
free for creative work' was not 
correct at all. The computer did 
not only destroy jobs, it also inten- 
sified many jobs only indirectly 
connected with the computer and 
introduced some of the most lousy 


jobs that are known: key-punching 
and data feeding. And, finally, the 
computer brought shift-work and 
poor monitors that allow the ex- 
posure of persons only a limited 
time. 


The increasing concentration of 
economics activities in very large or 
multinational corporations is based 
on technical development and is one 
example of structural effects. An- 
other important structural change 
in industrialized countries is the 
changing distribution of manpower 
within the three big sectors of the 
economy: agriculture, industry and 
services. According to the observa- 
tions and the theories of Collin 
Clark and J. Faurastie, the develop- 
ment of a national economy starts 
with the move from agriculture to 
industry. When industry becomes 
highly productive and employs the 
majority of the working population, 
there will be another move to ser- 
vices. This observation is still 
statistically valid and seems to re- 
flect the normal transformation 
process of highly developed econo- 
mies to post-industrial societies. But 
we have to check what happens if 
microelectronics take over. 


In the short run, technical change 
has proved to be a big risk for the 
working population. It includes the 
risk of becoming unemployed or of 
being transferred, downgraded, re- 
trained, or moved to a different 
region. In the long run, technical 
change offers the chance of more 
wealth and shorter working hours. 
It is obviously true that the wealth 


of the developed nations is a result 
of technical change. However, at 
any time the bill for these benefits 
has to be paid by most of the wor- 
kers who are being directly or in- 
directly affected. Since the beginning 
of the seventies many developed 
-countries are, even in the long run, 
no longer able to create growth 
rates that allow for compensation 
of the labour-saving effects of tech- 
nical change. Constant, high or 
even rising unemployment is the 
result. And this is happening exact- 
ly at the moment when microelec- 
tronics are stepping in. 


T. advent of microelectronics 
seems to offer a complete new 
dimension to different forms of 
technological change and automa- 
tion. 


It started about 30 years a go with 
the electronic tube, This was used 
to construct the famous American 
computer Eniac costing two million 
dollars, weighing 30 tons, and 
having the same capacity as a mic- 
rocomputer of our days, which costs 
between DM 100 and DM 1,000. 
The electronic tube was replaced by 
the transistor, and the transistor 
was substituted in the beginning of 
the sixties by the integrated circuit 
with eight transistor functions on a 
small silicon-chip of less than half 
8 Square centimeter in size. Mean- 
while the new technology reached 
the stadium of the so-called Large 
Scale Integration (LSI) with more 
than one hundred thousand func- 
tions on one chip of the same size. 
We are heading now towards the 
Very Large Scale Integration (VLSI) 
with more than one million transis- 
tor functions per chip. And the ex- 
perts expect even much higher 
amounts per chip in the future, 
Already in 1971, together with the 
Large Scale Integration, the first 
microprocessors were developed, 
which contained the complete cent- 
ral unit of a computer. Meanwhile 
complete one-chip computers are 
available, however with still limited 
capacities at this moment. 


There are at least five different 
points that make microelectronics 
the key technology of our decade. 


(1) The possibilities for applica- 
tion are so many that one can say 
that all parts of the economy and 


the society will be affected in some 
way. 


(2) The drop in prices is so rapid 
that high speed diffusion can be ex- 
pected. In the early sixties one 
transistor function had a price of 
about 100 pfennigs. Today the price 
is about 0.1 pfennigs. If we transfer 
this development to the automobile 
industry then a 1960 car ata price 
of DM 10,000 should be available 
today for about DM 10. 


(3) In the past, technical change 
was connected with a slow but per- 
manent increase of the capital per 
output ratio. Only a few industries 
such as the chemical industry and 
mineral oil refining were more effec- 
tive by saving, capital instead of 
manpower. Both produced a very 
clear type of capital-saving techni- 
cal change in, spite of the anti- 
pollution regulations. In the age of 
microelectronics many types of 
technical change will be both capi- 
tal and labour saving Very well 
known technologies like data pro- 
cessing, text processing, numerical 
Controlled machines, automatic 
handling, computer aided manufac- 
turing, computer-aided design and 
others will be available at much 
cheaper prices than they are today. 


(4) Automation in the past was 


_Testricted to mass production be- 


cause the technology did not offer 
that type of flexibility necessary to 
adjust to changing market condi- 
tions. Production thus still depend- 
ed on the availability of experienc- 
ed human beings. In the future 
microelectronic control and steering 
devices will offer a high degree of 
elasticity for automatic production 
in small and medium sized series 
and in small plants. 


(5) Inthe past technical change 
concentrated much more on pro- 
duction than on offices. In the 
future, microelectronics wil] play an 
important role not only in produc- 
tion but also in private and public 
administrations and within the ser- 
vices, 


I, is impossible to deal here with 
even a small percentage of actual 
or future applications of microelec- 
tronics. For this reason I intend to 
concentrate on major cases of ap- 
plication where larger numbers of 
persons will be affected, Since at 


this moment everything which can 
be said is more or less speculative, 
I will restrict my attention to deve- 
lopment up to the end of the 
eighties, without mentioning exact 
dates. 


One of the most spectacular 
areas of production is the replace- 
ment of mechanics by microelectro- 
nics, as happened in the watch- 
making industry and the printing 
and duplicating industry, where 
between 1970 and 1977 production 
increased 12%, the volume of emp- 
loyment decreased by 21.3%, and 
productivity per hour increased by 
43.5%. The same happened with 
the production of telephones, telex- 
writers, taximeters, sewing mach- 
ines and others, since the number 
of individual parts that had to be 
produced and assembled could be 
greatly reduced. The result was 
Savings in manpower between 40 
and 50%. 


A other area of microelectronics 
in production is machine tool buil- 
ding, especially the numerical con- 
trolled machine tool. Until about 
the spring of 1978, diffusion of the 
relatively old and very well known 
numerical controlled machine was 
very slow. The reason was that ex- 
penditure for measuring, controlling 
and steering devices accounted for 
about 50% of the total cost of the 
total NC machine. In the past, this 
instrumentation was done with very 
expensive conventional electronics. 
Now conventional electronics can 
be substituted by cheap microelec- 
tronics. And indeed at present the 
first generation of relatively cheap 
NC machinery is now on the mar- 
ket. Since we also have available 
very cheap microcomputers, we can 
afford to equip NC machinery with 
microcomputers and to integrate 
them into CNC systems. Under 
these conditions we can expect a 
rather fast diffusion of this techno- 
logy, and this is again both labour 
and capital saving. 


Another area with similar effects 
is process control. This again is lab- 
our and capital saving. The same 
is true of computer-aided manufac- 
tural systems (CAM) or computer- 
aided design (CAD). All these sys- 
tems are very well known or at least 
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very far advanced in development. 
When they are offered at reasonable 
prices they will be adopted very 
soon. A very interesting example is 


.8 German foundery that employs 


150 persons. There the changeover 
from manual drawing and construc- 
tion to computer-aided design has 
been completed. Formerly they 
needed two 'Ing. grad' (technical 
college graduates in engineering) 
and 15 technical draftsmen. Today 
they need just one ‘Dipl. Ing.’ 
(MA in engineering), one terminal, 
and one plotter. 


A last example that should be 
mentioned here is the industrial 
robot. It is probably the year 1979 
that can be called the year ofthe 
big breakthrough in automatic han- 
dling equipment. The present gene- 
ration^of industrial robots is al- 
ready equipped with  microelec- 
tronic steering and control devices 
which can be used’ for many han- 
dling purposes within different 
types of industry. However, they do 


.not achieve that level of, precision 


that is necessary at most assembl- 
ing jobs. Again, microelectronics 
are being used to develop sensors 
for the next robot generation. 
These so-called intelligent robots 
wil be available in a very few 
years. They are able to take over a 
big proportion of all'handling and 
assembling jobs. The industrial 
robot, however, is only one appli- 
cation of microelectronics. 


; N, doubt data processing will 
becoming 


increase because it is 
cheaper in general and will be avail- 
able also for small business. Since 
many private and public adminis- 
trations are meanwhile very fami- 
liar with data processing, they will 
tàke a chance. Besides data proces- 
sing centres, we wil get many 
workplaces that are equipped or 


~ connected: with decentralized micro- 


computers. The number of terminals 
for data input, controlling opera- 
tions, dialog systems and question- 
ing purposes is increasing consider- 
ably. This opens the way to 
including many areas in data pro- 
cessing systems which have been 
excluded until now because they 
were too complex and difficult. 


However, the most exciting deve- 
lopment could be programmed text 


processing. This can be done partly 
by computers, as is already happen- 
ing today. The main attack seems 
to be against typists and clerks who 
produce typed text. Especially the 
use of automatic typewriters for 
programmed.text stones could be 
very successful These typing auto- 
mats do not necessarily need moni- 
tors or a telex connection or even a 
telecopy possibility; however, they 
can be equipped with these addi- 
tional technologies. 


A EE to.a very careful 
investigation undertaken by the 
German Siemens Corporation with 
the title ‘Office 1990’ (still classifi- 
ed), a high percentage of normal 
office work can be standardized or 
automated. The investigation cover- 
ed 2.7 million office jobs. 43% could 
be standardized and between 25 
and 30% could be automated. The 
potentials for standardizing and 
automating differed in the areas in- 
vestigated. In public administration, 
big saving potentials were recog- 
nized, since about 7575 of all jobs 
could be standardized and 38% 
could be automated. 


Since administrative ` and.. office 
work was considered to be of low 
productivity in the past, many eco- 
nomists expected this area to be an 
option for the employment of addi- 
tional people who could not be 
employed any more in production 
due to technical change. The actual 
situation is pretty close to that of 
numerical controlled machine tools. 
The typing automat is already very 
well known. However, its price has 
been too high. The ratio between 
prices for standard typing automats 
and prices for electric typewriters 
was at the beginning of 1979 about 
6:1. The productivity ratio is about 
10:1. I could imagine that if the 
price ratio drops under present 
conditions to 5:1 a breakthrough of 
the automatic typewriter can be 
expected. 


The automatic typewriter has two 
important potential cost advantages. 
One is the possible replacement of 
mechanical equipment by micro- 
electronics. The other is the enlarge- 
ment of storing capacities. The first 
change would cut down quite a lot 
on cost and the second one would 


not increase the price considerably. 
The noise of the automatic type- 
writer can be made absolutely accep- 
table by using microelectronics. 


An even more advanced techno- 
logy would be text processing with- 
out any paper or at least using only 
computer-printed paper. All files 
could be made available by either 
monitors or printouts. Special 
microfilms could store certain text 
and data for recording. By travel- 
ling this technology route the whole 
step of programmed automatic typ- 
ing could be saved.” However, the 
organizational difficulty involved in 
realizing systems like this is pro- 
bably very great. 


C. Clark and J, Fourastie expec- 
ted that the so-called tertiary sector 
of the economy, or in other words, 
that the less productive private and 
public: administrations and offices 
as wellas the also less productive . 
private and public services would 
be able to compensate job losses in 
the highly productive areas of indus- : 
trial and agricultural production. 
Since this development has been 
confirmed by statistics, we are 
thinking today in terms of a post- 
industrial society (Daniel Bell). 


I. European economies, the num- 
ber of people working in agriculture 
is dropping and will continue to 
drop and affect quite a large group. 
The far bigger decrease in the 
number of persons working in 
industrial production will continue 
and there will be no chance to trans- 
fer them to the administrative or 
office spheres of industrial com- . 
panies. 


For this reason we need to deter- 
mine whether the public or private 
service sector can absorb deplaced 
persons from agriculture or indus- 
trial production or office. work. 


‘Therefore we need to check all parts 


of the service sector in statistical 
terms. 


Transport: (1) information, (2) 
railways, (3) shipping. All these 
sectors already have either stagnat- 
ing or decreasing employ ment. This 
development will continue. 


Distribution: Data processing, 
text processing, and especially inte- 


grated cash register terminals make 
certain that the number of employed 
persons will decrease. 


Banks and insurance companies: 
Data and text processing combined 
with integrated accounting termi- 
nals (online banking) will lead to a 
reduction of employed persons. 


Public administration and offices: 
Data .processing, text processing, 
copying services and some other 
labour-saving technologies will pre- 
vent the number of employees from 
increasing. 


The social security legislation of 
‚ the public service has very effective 
controls against firing, downgrad- 
ing, etc.. However, this will not 
prevent reduction of staff. If neces- 
sary, nobody who is leaving because 
of age, marriage, children, or any 
otlier reason will be replaced. The 
number of public employees will 
decrease more slowly than in other 
sectors, but it will decrease. 


Parts of the service sector with 
increasing employment: There are 
some areas within the service sector 
where we can expect and where we 
need employment increases. From 
the present point of view it will be 
mostly public jóbs or jobs influ- 
enced by public administration 
which will be involved. The spheres 
are: | 


— education; 

— research and development; 

— social services in the widest 
sense, including health, - advis- 
ing, counselling, rehabilitation, 
etc.; 

— hotels and restaurants; 

— tiansport by truck; 

— transport by air. 


Å cording to the hypothesis of 
this paper, namely, that micro- 
electronics will play the leading 
technical- role within the next 
decade, there seems to be no room 
for an industrial or a post-industrial 
society. Both sectors, industry as a 
whole and public and: private ser- 
vices, will lose employment possibi- 
lities which now exist. And agri- 
culture will continue to replace 


workers and farmers by the effects 


of the so-called green revolution. 


There will be expansion in produc- 


Поп as well as in industrial offices, 


and in services, However, there will 
be no corresponding increase in 
employment. In each sector of in- 
dustry as well as in the services a 
few areas may expand in employ- 
ment, but they are not big enough 
to take over all those who have 
employment difficulties. In certain 
sectors, especially in -those that 
apply microelectronics: in produc- 
tion, some companies will achieve 
growth rates big enough to hire 
additional personnel. At the same 
time other companies will be able 


-to increase sales but will not be 


able to keep their labour force 
stable. And, again, since this new 
technology offers ever new opportu- 
nities, there will be many com- 
panies which will fail by not taking 
into account the risks of innovation 
and others which will fail because 


they do not see the need for inno- - 


vation. 


Asa result of this development 
many highly developed countries 
which already have rather high rates 
of unemployment will not be able 
to reduce these rates and indeed 
will be in permanent danger of 
seeing unemployment rates rise even 
higher. The persons who will be 
affected most are women. 


І is very difficult to anticipate 
qualification requirements in con- 
nection with microelectronics. I 
mentioned already that in the past 
only a few people in production 
benefitted by technical 
Others got downgraded or lost the 
opportunity of making use of their 
skills and experience either partly 
or completely. A lot of retraining 
had to be done. This development 
will continue. In those cases where 
mechanics -have been replaced by 
microelectronics, we already have 
evidence. One example is the telex- 
writer. In this case the numbér of 
parts that had to be assembled was 
reduced about 37%. So, fewer 
workers were needed to produce 
and assemble these parts. Especially 
at the assembling lines, many wor- 
kers got downgraded between one 
and four groups within a classifi- 
cation of twelve groups. In another 


«change. 


case the company and the unión 
arranged a limitation of downgrad- 
ing to two groups. 


À typical example is the function 
ofthe final inspector of the telex- 
writer assembling line. In the case 
of both the mechanical and the 
microelectronic telex-writer, this 
person decides whether a unit can 
be shipped or needs to be repaired. 
The necessary repair is done by 
him. At the mechanical telex-writer 
he was in the relatively high wage 
group of number 10. When the 
microelectronics came in he was re- 
trained for several months and is 
doing now the same job as he did 
before, however on the basis of 
microelectronics. In spite of his ret- 
raining, he dropped down one wage 
group. Downgradings happened so 
often that the union called a special 
strike, the main aspect of which 
was security against downgrading. 
The union finally won the strike and 
got regulations that are rather 
satisfactory. ` 


О, the other hand there is a lot 
of discussion about the need to re- 
qualify workers. Especially in pro: 
duction it is recognized that Taylor- 
ism will not do any more. In line 
with their higher Ievel of education, 
workers have expectations that do 
not permit them to accept any type 
of work. On the other hand the 
employers want to be more flexible. 
They change over from mass pro- 
duction to smaller or medium-sized 
series. Therefore, they want neither 
the one-purpose machine nor the 
one-purpose man. They need wor- 
kers who can handle different jobs 
at any time. 


In connection with this develop- 
ment it could happen that micro- 
electronics will be used as an in- 
strument to make human work 
interesting again. There are discus- 
sions, for example, on moving 
important elements of job planning 
back to ‘the operator of the 
machines. This could happen with 
NC or CNC machines, which might 
be even programmed by the opera- 
tors. Another point is the develop- 
ment of software. The smooth func- 
tioning of microelectronics depends 
on well working software. As micro- 
electronics expands, additional need 
for software systems is created, For 
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those purposes qualified people are 
needed. 


On the other hand, maintenance 
and repair work are getting easier 
insofar as microelectronics are сог- 
cerned. Repair is reduced to three 
steps: (1) The user exchanges stan- 
dardized plates; (2) the producer 
decides if repair is warranted; (3) 
the producer either throws the plate 
away or starts to repair. 


In the offices, division of work 
and Taylorism are still making pro- 
' gress. Especially the concentration 
of typing work in special typing 
pools may increase, since automatic 
text processing calls for this type 
of work organization. However, it 
would be a pity if just as we start 
to realize that Taylorism in pro- 
duction was a mistake, we make 
the same mistake again in office 
work. 


In offices also higher qualified 
jobs will be affected. With the in- 
crease of data and text processing, 
groups and departments are able to 
do the same or even a larger 
amount of work with less people. 
Under these conditions not only 
many typists and clerks but also 
some persons who belong to middle 
пеше will become redun- 

ant. 


Even more drastic will be the 
effect of computer-aided designing. 
Technical designers and construc- 
tion engineers will be hurt. Those 
who are still needed for computer- 
aided construction will probably 
gain because they can concentrate 
their work on rather creative things. 
Those who are not needed any more 
will possibly have a rather difficult 
future. 


I, the past, technical change con- 
tributed considerably to the centra- 
lization of economic activities. This 
might be changed to some extent 
by microelectronics. The coming 
new forms of communication allow 
decentralized production and decen- 
tralized administration. This cer- 
tainly does not mean decreased 
power of multinational or big cor- 
porations. It does mean the possi- 
bility of becoming much more 
independent from location. Admi- 
nistration, planning, steering of 
production and production itself 


can all have different locations. 
This will allow settlement in econo- 
mically much better "structured 
regions. s 


These new communication forms 
will certainly strengthen the power 
of big corporations and multi- 
nationals, because they are benefit- 
ing from much more flexible 
Systems of steering and control. 
However, small and medium sized 
business can also profit from micro- 
electronics. Certain types of 
machinery used in production as 
well as data and text processing 
which are relatively expensive today 
and therefore in a certain sense 
exclusive will be available to smaller 
and small companies in the future. 
Microelectronics could perhaps re- 
peat what once happened with the 
introduction of the electric engine: 
the survival of small and medium 
sized business. 


T.. most difficult problem will 
be to again attain and retain full 
employment. The introduction of 
microelectronics will reduce employ- 
ment possibilities in production, 
offices and services under present 
conditions. In the past, at least in 
many periods, the labour-saving 
effect of technical change could be 
compensated by relatively high rates 
of economic growth. This did not 
help the individuals or companies 
affected but did help the economy 
as a whole. As I mentioned before, 
ever since the beginning of the 
seventies all industrialized countries 
have had difficulty in reaching 
growth rates that are satisfactory. 
One of the most important reasons 
is the repeating oil crisis. 


The first question we should ask 
is what contribution microelectro- 
nics can be expected to make to 
economic growth. A first answer 
was given by the figures of the 
German office and data processing 
machines industry. They showed an 
enormous increase in output and at 
the same time a decrease in the 
number of employed persons. The 
reasons were the extreme increase 
in productivity per hour and consi- 
derable narrowing of the breadth of 
production. 


This second point has not been 
discussed yet. It is important be- 


cause the tremendous savings of 
materials in connection with the 
substitution of mechanics by mic- 
roelectronics reduces at the same 
time the possible value added. This 
is what creates the capital-saving 
effect. 


T, next question to be asked is 
whether a given product that con- 
tains microelectronics serves invest- 
ment or consumption. Investment 
goods are used for production pur- 
poses. Therefore they are bought 
only if their efficiency is higher than 
that of the goods they are replacing. 
So we can expect that all investment 
goods using microelectronics will 
have a high labour saving effect. 
This is certainly true for office and 
data processing machines, which are 
not only produced with high pro- 
ductivity increases but which will 
create themselves additional pro- 
ductivity effects by being used. 
Their users use them for labour- 
saving process innovations. And this 
effect is also true of many different 
investment goods using microelec- 
tronics. 


The situation is different if the 
product serves final consumption. 
In this case we have to distinguish 
between four different categories: 
(1) existing products are becoming 
redundant, (2) existing products can 
be produced with higher efficiency, 
(3) existing products have higher 
quality through additional func- 
tions, (4) completely new products 
are introduced that depend on the 
existence of microelectronics. 


Looking at these four categories, 
it becomes quite obvious that jobs 
are definitely destroyed if existing 
goods become redundant. The same 
is true for existing products that 
can be produced with higher effi- 
ciency, with one exemption: the 
product is sold so cheap that 
demand is stimulated. The producer 
may be able to overcompensate his 
manpower savings by increased pro- 
duction. 


Whether products with higher 
quality through additional functions 
provide more employment is an 
open question. Improved quality by 
additional functions o. the base of 
microelectronics niay still be labour- 
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saving. However, such products 
offer a chance for increased sales 
and, therefore, at least theoretically, 
the possibility of additional jobs. It 
certainly depends on how the con- 


sumers react to the improved 
quality, In some cases even very 
high quality improvements (for 


example coloured TV) need a long 
time to be adopted by the majority 
of the consumers. 


From the employment point of 
view, only products that are com- 
pletely new are of vital importance. 
However, up to now the number o1 
really new products, for example 
TV games, is very limited. This is 
not astonishing. It is rather normal. 
At the present stage, and this will 
continue for some time, microelec- 
tronics offer so many possibilities 
for saving labour and capital in in- 
vestment goods that producers and 
users are primarily interested in 
them. Since many well-known in- 
vestment products can be produced 
cheaper and very often with improv- 
ed quality, it is rather normal that 
everybody tries to make use of these 
chances. The innovation of a com- 
pletely new consumption product 
involves a much higher risk than the 
cheaper production of known goods. 


In the very long run, however, 
microelectronics offer both quality 
improvements that are so high that 
additional demand is created and 
completely new products that defi- 
nitely will create new jobs. How- 
ever, there will bean important time 
lag between the period in which the 
use of microelectronics is. dominat- 
ed by process innovation and the 
period in which product innovations 
start to dominate. 


I, terms of the technical capabi- 
lity to handle microelectronics, we 
have to distinguish between three 
types of countries: (1) the United 
States and Japan, who are techni- 
cally ahead, (2) the highly develop- 
ed European countries, and (3) the 
developing countries. 


Between (1) and (2) there is very 
strong competition. The (2) coun- 
tries are trying very hard to keep 
up. In many cases they move to 
take over companies in the United 
States or Japan or cooperate with 
effidient companies in these coun- 


tries in order to gain access to the 
know-how of these market leaders. 
The less developed countries do not 
have such possibilities. They cer- 
tainly are able to buy hardware, 
but they are not able to develop the 
necessary software. In some cases 
these countries may participate in 
the application of microelectronics 
by doing assembling work for cer- 
tain multinationals who take advan- 
tage of cheap labour. On the other 
hand, the labour and capital sav- 
ing effect of microelectronics will 
influence the transfer of conven- 
tional production technologies to 
less developed countries, because 
the highly developed countries can 
then afford to continue certain pro- 
ductions in spite of high wage costs. 


T. less developed countries will 
have only limited access to the pro- 
duction of microelectronic-equipped 
products However, they will be 
users of this technology. First of all 
they can buy it at more reasonable 
prices tban those they pay for com- 
parable products at present. The 
second ‘point is that the efficiency of 
microelectronic-equipped products 
is especially high since use and 
maintenance is relatively easy. In 
many countries which have diffi- 
culties with climatic conditions, 
microelectronic equipment will be 
very helpful. However, being users 
but not producers of microelectro- 
nic equipment will make the econo- 
mic situation of many developing 
countries even worse than it is now. 
They are unable to participate in 
the new development but they need 
to buy the results. As it looks today 
they will run into even more diffi- 
culties with their balances of pay- 
ment. Only those countries who 
have access to resources that are 
extremely short in supply will have 
a chance to play a rather indcpen- 
dent role in the new game. 


The chances that microelectronics 
can play a positive role in achiev- 
ing better distribution of wealth 
between nations are very limited. 
Opposite developments will pro- 
bably dominate. If the developed 
countries really intend to face this 
situation in a proper way, they need 
to increase their contributions to 
the less developed countries con- 
siderably. As everybody knows, 


however, this is only possible if thé 
developed countries are able to real- 
ize higher rates of economic growth, 
and this is only possible if they are 
able to solve their own problems. 


| the long run, the employment 
problems of technical change caused 
especially by the intensive use of 
microelectronics can be solved only 
by further and substantial reduc- 
tions in working time. This will 
change the conditions of human 
life considerably. In 1919 the eight- 
hour day and the forty-eight-hour 
week were introduced. Early in the 
seventies the forty-hour week was 
adopted, with about three weeks of 
vacation a year. At the beginning 
of the eighties we still have the 
forty-hour week but about six 
weeks of vacation per year. What 
will be the situation in the year 
2000? And at what time do we 
reach the point where, in relation 
to leisure time, working time can 
be more or less ignored? To stand 
a life like this requires quite a dif- 
ferent type of education. 


In the past, education had two 
functions; firstly to teach us how to 
reproduce our working capacity 
and second to teach us how to do a 
certain job throughout our working 
life. At present the function of 
education is still connected with the 
reproduction circle. Today we do 
no longer need the capability to do 
one job throughout our working 
life. We need to be prepared to 
change jobs and to acquire new 
knowledge for other jobs. 


In future we can hope that we 
may be able to drop the question 
of reproduction. However, we will 
nced much more flexibility than 
today in order to adjust to quite 
different working duties. And even 
more, since work will not be the 
main objective of human life, educ- 
ation will acquire a value of its own 
throughout all groups and classes 
of the population. Education must 
offer new goals for people who are 
no longer slaves to work but ins 
tead masters of lots of free time. 
This will be a different society than 
the one to which we are accustomed, 
The question will be how to moti- 
vate people for the task'of structur- 
ing this new type of society, 
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THE revolutionary character of pre- 
sent changes is explained by the fact 
that for the first time in history we 
have a comprehensive and economic 
system to handle and process infor- 
mation, based on a single type of 
signal: the electronic bit. This has 
been made possible by the interrela- 
ted developments of semiconductor 


technology (particularly silicon 


integrated circuits); computers and 
telecommunications. The invention 
of the microprocessor and the 
microcomputer provides the basic 
components for the information 
revolution in a fashion similar to 
the place of the wheel in the trans- 
port revolution... . 


From this angle, the agricultural 
revolution of the neolithic period 
was essentially related to survival. 
In the case of the Industrial Revolu- 


` tion changes were essentially related 


to the mastering of inanimate 
permanent sources of power/energy 
and the extension and replacement 
of human mechanical dexterity. 


Impact on developing countries 


JUAN S. RADA 


Current changes are essentially rela- 
ted to the replacement and exten- 
sion of human intelligence functions, 
thus constituting a third major tech- 
nological breakthrough in human 
history. All major technological 
changes operate a ‘locomotive 
effect? for other technologies and 
thus major ' subsidiary revolu- 
tions take place, i.e., the transition 
from stone to meta] and the begin- 
ning of metallurgy in the neolithic 
period, the development of the 
power industry, chemical industry, 
hydraulics, pneumatics, etc., in the 
age of industrialism and today's 
demands for sensory devices, new 
materials, research and development 
of new electrical properties, opto- 
electronics, etc.. · | 


The computer is basically ап 
information machine that captures 
information from the environment 
through input devices, processes the 
information according to a set of 
pre-programmed rules (software) 
and conveys the results through an 
output system. At the same time 
it is a universa] machine, in the 


“sense that different types of infor- 
mation and procedures can be hand- 
led by changing the programme 
rather than the machine. Tradi- 
tionally, information has been 
manipulated in paper form (pen 
and typewriter as input/output 
devices) ‘with the human brain as 
the central processing unit (CPU). 
In the case of other machinery and 
equipment the information is gene- 
rally embodied in the design or 
conveyed through patterns and rigid 
movements. The universality of a 
particular machine or tool has been 
generally dependent on the human 
operating it. Inasmuch as the infor- 
mation processing capability of 
computers allows them to set goals 
and sub-goals, make plans, consider 
hypotheses, recognise analogies and 
patterns, connect different facts and 
carry out other intellectual acti- 
vities, while at the same time inter- 
acting with the environment and 
thus adapting to changing circums- 
tances, they do replace and/or en- 


hance human intelligence functions." | 


F rom a different angle Professor 
B. Fritsch reaches similar conclu- 
sions arguing that in terms of bio- 
logical evolution the first jump in 
information occurred in the carboni- 
ferous period when, for the first 
time in history, the world had more 
information in ite brains than its 
genes.2 The second jump occurred 
about 5,000 years ago with the 
invention of different forms of scrip- 
tures which allow information to be 
stored extrasomatically. The Gutem- 
berg revolution marked a qualitative 
development of this trend. Referring 
to present changes, Professor Fritsch 
states: ‘Microprocessors may be 


1. For further details of the above- 
mentioned aspects see: Turning, A.M. 
(1950) ‘Computer Machinery and Intelli- 
gence’, Mind 39, p. 433-460. Mineky, M. 
‘Artificial Intelligence’ in Scientific Ameri- 
can, Sept. 1966. National Computer Centre 
(1974) The Robots are Coming: The Impli- 
catlons of Artificial Intelligence Develop- 
ment, London, Barron, I. and Curnow, R, 
(1979) The Future with Microelectronics, 
London. » 


2. Sagan. K. (19 The Dragons of 
Eden, Random House, New York, page 47, 
quoted by Fritsch, B ‘Some Socioeconomic 
Iniplications of Microprocessors in an Evo- 
lutlonary Perspective-—Summary notes for 
the Vienna Centre Conference on Micro- 
electronics, March 1979, 


considered as the third stage of evo- 
lution. For the first time in human 
history, not only extrasomatic stor- 
age of information but also extraso- 
matic storage of intelligence became 
possible. This is definitively a quali- 
tative change. The acceleration in 
the sequence of these three stages 
— the first of which did not involve 
the homo sapiens—is breathtaking: 
hundreds of millions of years, thou- 
sands of years, and finally, 
decades." 


O. illustrative analogy develops 
which is not free from theoretical 
implications.4 The steam engine 
was Operating in its primitive form 
in the early 18th century (atmos- 
pheric engine), but it was Watt’s 
patent (1769) that introduced a 
qualitative change. However, it 
took 30 years for the high-pressure 
engine to appear and make the 
widespread and economic use of 
steam possible. D. Landes, in his 
classical. The Unbound Prometheus 
comments on this breakthrough: 
*This saving of space and materials 
was of primary importance in the 
construction of movable engines. 
The locomotive and steamboat 
would have been sharply restricted 
commercially had only low pres- 
sure been available',9 7 


One can say—maintaining histo- 
rical perspective—that the vacuum 
tube computer relates to the atmos- 
pheric engine. The transistor com- 
puter to Watt's engine and the 
microcomputer to the high-pressure 
engine. It is the misrocomputer 
which allows the widespread and 
economic use of computer power. 
To further the analogy, the steam 
engine did not start or contribute 
significantly to the initial stages of 
the Industrial Revolution. In turn, 
the computer did not start or signi- 
ficantly contribute to the ‘informa- 
tion shift’ (or ‘post-industrial’. trend) 


3, Fritsch, B. op. cit. 


4. Rada, J.F. (1979) Microelectronics: a 
tentative appraisal of the impact of infor- 
mation technology, report for the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, Geneva, 
page 10-22 (manuscript). 


5, Landes, D, (1976) The Unbound Pro- 
metheus: Technological Change and Indus- 
trial Development in Western Europe from 
1750 to the Present, Cambridge University 
Press, page 102. É 


of the last decades. D. Landes 
characterised the Industrial Revolu- 
tion аз °... substituting machines for 
human skill and inanimate power 
for human and animal force, brings 
about a shift from handicraft to 
manufacture and, so doing, gives 
birth to a modern economy.'8 


Nevertheless, during the age of 
. industrialism, human intelligence 
functions remained in the human 
brain, although unevenly distribut- 
ed in the production system. Tay- 
lorism and scientific mahagement 
attempted to withdraw intelligence 
functions from the shop-floor and 
place them in the ‘planning depart- 
ment’, thus polarising knowledge 
and skill within production. This in 
turn obeys a more profound ten- 
dency of capital to become as in- 
dependent as possible from the 
factors that condition its reproduc- 
tion. In fact, automation can be 
seen as the tendency to withdraw 
as many subjective elements as pos- 
sible from production (manufactur- 
ing or office), due to the unreliabi- 
lity of what an American author 
called the ‘human operating units’. 
This withdrawal is explained by a 
number of factors ranging from the 
relative slowness of humans and the 
expense of labour costs to political 
considerations. 


| ow technology is then a 
continuation of an earlier process 
but at the same time a quantum 


jump due to its nature. One could - 


say that it is the culmination of a 
process which started with the frag- 
mentation and ‘objectivisation’ of 
manual labour, The technology, by 
being essential to any activity, con- 
stitutes the ‘cement’ or bond that 
ties together production at different 
levels. For organisation, the tech- 
nology is simultaneously a produc- 
tive force and a control tool for 
capital. A clarification is necessary 
at this point. Some people consider 
information technology as dealing 
exclusively with data-processing 
(DP) and related routines (in line 
with the traditional applications of 
computing) as distinct from shop- 





6. Landes, D., op. cit., page 1. 


Vu RN R. The Noir. Utopians: A 
tudy о, stem Design and Social Change, 
Prentice Hall, 1965. 7 
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floor applications. This explains the 
traditional division between DP, 
word processing (WP), the ‘control 
element', instrumentation etc.. 


M, emphasis on the information 
nature of the technology is justified 
on the grounds that high levels of 
automation can only be reached if 
the capacity to capture, store, ana- 
lyse, process, retrieve and commu- 
nicate information is economical 
and well developed. All systems 
operate through some form of 
classical information exchange: in- 
put — processing — output. The 
role of micro-processors in the con- 
trol of machinery, engines, etc., is 
to process in-coming information 
and take action by regulating the 
machine. The remarkable achieve- 
ment is that the ‘basic component’ 
can be programmed for different 
purposes and to use information in 
different ways. It can be used to 
relate weight/price in a shop, con- 
trol the cycles of a machine tool, 
guide an aircraft to а safe landing, 
handle numerical, alphabetic (АІ- 
phanumerics) or graphical data, or 
optimise the fuel/air mixture in a 
car carburator. The nature of the 
technology explains its all pervasive 
characteristics and the wide range 
of applications that cut across all 
fields. 


Making a horizontal cut for the 
sake of brevity, microelectronics 
affect: 


— production (products, proces- 
ses, monitoring, control, etc.) 

— structured office work (ac- 
counting, billing, routine clerical 
work, etc.) 

— unstructured office work with 
high human interaction (difficult to 
formalise) by decreasing the depen- 
dency on former channels of infor- 


mation flow (management, R & D,. 


professional work, etc ). The impact 
at all levels affects private and 
public enterprises and services, and 
also the every-day time-budget at 
work and at home. In the latter case 
consumer electronics also affect 
family life and human to-human re- 
lationships.8 However, the relative 


8. The impact of television is perhaps 
the classical example in this respect, it has 
profoundly affected family time-budget, see 


importance of some applications is 
Strictly related to the economy that 
can be potentially produced in. diffe- 
rent sectors. 


This is specially true for office- 
service automation. The Managing 
Director of Olivetti expressed this 
in the following way: ‘The taylori- 
zation of the first factories, deve- 
loped as the answer to competition 
between companies, is a “digitali- 
sation” of the productive process. 
At first, it-enabled the labour force 
to be controlled and was the neces- 
sary pre-requisite to the subsequent 
niéchanisation and automation of 
the productive process. In this way 
taylorised industries were able to 
win competition over the putting- 
out system. 


‘Data Processing is therefore a 
continuation of a story which began 
with the Industrial Revolution, 
which incorporates the development 
of abstract terminologies within the 
development of technologies. Infor- 
mation technology is basically a 
technology of coordination and 
control] of labour force, the white 
collar workers, which  taylorian 
organisation does not cover.'? 


Tm developments respond to 
the increasing need of advanced 
societies to manipulate information 
efficiently. The need stems from two 
interrelated factors: 

(a) The never-ending growth of 
information in all fields which has 
provoked a transition where the lar- 
gest single segment of the labour 
force is engaged in handling infor- 
mation. This trend is also becom- 
ing evident in some advanced deve- 
loping countries. 

(b) The need to increase produc- 
tivity in the office and clerical area 
since economic :growth- can no 
longer be achieved by the increase 


Szalai, A. and others (1972) ‘The Use of 


Time: Daily Activities of Urban and Sub- 
urban Populatlons in Twelve Countries', 
European Coordination Centre for Re- 
search and Documentation in Social 
Sciences, Vienna, pages 197-212. 


9. de Benedetti, F. ‘The Impact of Elec- 
tronic Technology in the Office’ in Finan- 
cial Times Conference Tomorrow in World 
Electronics, London, March 21-22, 1979, 
Conference Papers, page 127, 


10. Anderla, G. 


of industrial and agricultural pro- 
ductivity alone. 


Some figures are necessary to 
show the growth and need of infor- 
mation. In the technical and scien- 
tific field an OECD study in 1973 
forecast an annual growth of 12.5 
per cent per year; this accumulation 
should reach a general stock of 
120 150 million documents by 1985- 
1917.19 The volume of scientific 
documentation has increased in 
three centuries (1660 1960) by a 
factor of one million and this sort 
of documentation is of a rather eli- 
tist consumption pattern. It is 
important to realise that only in the 
early 1950s national accounts be- 
came available on a regular basis in 
most countries and then there were 
far less countries than today. Only 
after World War II did factual data 
collection (such as detailed trade 
statistics, market surveys, economic 
forecasting and evaluation, produc-- 
tion data, opinion polls etc ) consi- 
dered essential today, become avail- 
able. 


At the same time the planet *be- 
came' the world. Decisions need to 
be considered globally ina number 
of areas due to the chain effects of 
national policies and the inter- 
nationalisation of economic, social, 
cultural, political, environmental, 
technical and scientific issues. This 
transition is irrevocable and so new 
that sometimes it is not properly 
seen. The new situation is hard to 
grasp in all its consequences and 
dimensions. What seems clear, how- 
ever, is that we are just scratching 
the surface, wondering whether we 
have a Pandora's box or Aladdin's 
lamp. 


The ‘information shift is sub-' 
stantiated by some studies made for 
the USA. A report published in 
1963 estimated that in 1958, 30 per. 
cent of the US economy was devo= 
ted to producing and distributing 
information.!? A more recent report 


1973 Information in 
1985, OECD, Paris, page 89, 


11. de Solla Price, D.J. (1963) Little 
Science — Big Science, New York, p. 9. 


12. Machlup, F. (1962) The Production 
and Distribution of Knowledge in the United 
States, quoted by Parker, E.B., Background 
Report to the OECD Conference on Com- 


Bh the USA states that in 1967 the 
total information activity (market 
and non-market transactions), ac- 
counted for 46 per cent of GNP. 
Information workers earned over 
53 per cent of all labour income in 
1967 and by 1970 accounted for 
over 40 per cent of the total labour 
force.1 The shift is also reflected in 
the infrastructure for the transmis- 
sion of data. In Europe alone the 
volume of data traffic will increase 
twelvefold between 1975 and 
1985.14 Although definitions can be 
debated and further refined they 
point crudely to a basic contempor- 
ary trend. Looking at the labour 
force in terms of ‘tasks’ it is evi- 
dent that in the short term clerical 
and managerial work will be the 
most significantly affected. The in- 
crease in productivity of ‘infor- 
mation workers’ is necessary to 
maintain economic growth and the 
international and/or national com- 
petitiveness of firms. Within manu- 
facturing, for instance, it is often 
more cost effective to automate 
at the clerical level than to invest 
atthe shop-floor level where only 
marginal productivity increases 
would be obtained from relatively 
high investment. 


1 the typical office worker 
in advanced countries of the West 
is supported by only $ 2,000 worth 
_ of equipment in comparison with 
15 or 20 times that amount for fac- 
tory workers. In the future, it is 
envisaged that the office worker will 
be supported by equipment equiva- 
lent to five times the present value, 
mostly computer based.» This in- 
crease in value does not reflect the 
increase in computing power, the 
price of which is decreasing by 20 
to 30 per cent per year (depending 
on applications). 


puter/Telecommunication Policy, February 
1975 in OECD Information Studies, No. 11 
(1976), Paris, 

13. Parker, ЕВ. 
page 95. 


14. Gassman, Н P., ‘New International 
Policy Implications of the Rapid Growth 
of Transborder Data Flows, in OECD 
Transborder Data Flows and the Protection 
of Privacy, (1979), Information Computer 

mmunications Policy Series, No. 1, 
Paris, page 55. 


15. Peterschmitt, J.C., ‘The Impact of 
the Minicomputer' in Financial Times 
Conference, op.cit., page 149, 


(1976), ор. cit., 


Another important aspect that 
distinguishes today's innovations 
from those of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion is that they are almost exclu- 
sively based on science and techno- 
logy. This means that change 
becomes more predictable and fore- 
casting more accurate, provided — 
and this is a big proviso — that in- 
formation about developments is 
available and monitoring of it pos- 
sible. There is an important lesson 
to be learned here since today's 
changes were accurately forecast 
more than ten years’ ago. The fact 
that the debate on microelectronics 
and its consequences has begun 
ouly as the products hit the market 
must be partially blamed on the lack 
of significant political and social 
legitimacy of long term planning 
and forecasting. A similar situation 
might develop in the future as re- 
Bards biotechnology and the substi- 
tutability of some important 
materials. 


In the Third Ministerial Meeting 
on Science of the OECD countries 
in March 1968, Dr. S. Miller gave 
a detailed forecast of technological 
trends in the electronic components 
industry and stated: ‘We foresee 
particular growth in the industrial 
controls and digital equipment 
areas. One especially promising 
area, as yet completely undeveloped, 
is the area of digital equipment for 
the consumer such as household 
calculators, controls, and perhaps 
even elementary computers. It is 
this area in which integrated circui- 
try will play a large part in the 
achievement of economic feasibi- 
lity.'19 


Ty. marriage of science and tech- 
nology as the basis of current and 
future changes is substantially diffe- 
rent from past innovations. It has 
shortened considerably the transi- 
tion from invention to innovation, 
although the amount of capital 
investment required to ensure this 
transition has grown rapidly. 


The speed of diffusion of the tech- 
nology and thus the time-scale cf 
penetration is in direct proportion 


16. Miller, S, *Technological Trends in 


the Components Industry’ ın OECD Gaps 
in Technology, Electronic Components 
(1968), Paris, page 127, 
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to its concrete characteristics, its 
socio-political acceptability and in- 
ternational competition. Microelec- 
tronic devices have enormous 
advantages over older generations 
of mechanical, electromechanical, 
electric and electronic equipment. 
In addition to the well known re- 
duction of cost and increase in per- 
formance, there are considerable 
Savings in maintenance, energy, 
special installations, space and in 
the future also the saving of peri- 
pherals in common use today. The 
cost of the basic components is, 
however, only part of the overall 
cost; software in some cases can 
represent up to 80 per cent of total 
cost. А 


М, „оке alters products 
and/or processes by the introduc- 
tion of one or more of the following 
factors: 


— Replacement of mechanical 
components, (e g., watches and 
clocks) 

— Replacement of electromecha- 
nical components (e.g., cash 
registers) 

— Replacement of electric and 
older electronic components 
(e.g., computers) 

— Facilitation of redesign and 
up-grading of products (e.g., 
word processors) 

— Facilitation of upgrading/ ad- 
dition of control devices (e.g , 
machine tools). 


These characteristics account for 
the everyday increase of applica- 
tions and at the same time condi- 
tion the deyelopment of related 
technologies, 


Twelve segments of the semicon- 
ductor market represented in 1970 
$26 million and by 1982 the growth 
is estimated to reach $ 3.53 billion. 
The segments are relatively new — 
cars, buses, trucks, citizen band 
radios, pocket calculators, digital 
timepieces, stereo equipment, home 
computers, microwave oven con- 
trols, telephone handsets, minicom- 
puters and intelligent terminals. 
The segments exclude mainframe 
computers, telecommunication swi- 
tching equipment and transmission 
systems, military and space appli- 
cations, laboratory and test equip- 
ment, office products, industrial 


. 30° 


equipment and many consumer. 
„electronics products." 


СЕ at information techno- 
logy as a whole and the develop- 
ment of the ‘basic components’ as 
compared to past innovations, the 
. conclusion. about speed of diffusion 
is. similar. One must bear in mind 
that the first commercially available 
computers came on the market 
only in 1950 (Mark I and 
UNIVAC) — the integrated circuit 
and the minicomputer came during 
the 1960s. At the same time the 
period from inventionl? to innova- 
tion and economic mass production 
has been considerably reduced. 
Some of the major -innovations and 
the time taken for the transition 
are listed below.” ` 


112 years 
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factors that might act as brakes. As. 


a general consideration it is valid 
to say that in the advanced coun- 
tries of the West no technology with 
‘significant social impact: wil be 
diffused smoothly today. The case 
of nuclear technology immediately 
comes to тіпа. However, as 
different .from nuclear, the debate 
on information technology: has had 
a different logic, concentrated on 
how.to apply the technology rather 


: than whether or not'to use it.at_ all. 


vices. 


Many factors intervene to slow: 


down diffusion such as traditional 
and deeply rooted practices in the 
office .sector where not only 


efficiency: but all kinds of subjective’ 


elements play a role in a human- 
interactive environment (status, 
power, rivalries, personal relations, 
etc.). Traditional managerial prac- 
tices Should not be underestimated. 
especially in small business and ser- 
Although available ` non- 


“electronic technologies and techni- 


` 


Photography 
Atmospheric engine/high - d 
, pressure ~ 108 years 
"Faraday —first electric 
engine 70. years ' 
Telephone : 56 years 
Radio : " 35 years 
Internal combustion ae 
—Ford T . 32 years , 
' Radar ` . ^ 15 years. 
Television “ 42 years 
Transistor | 5 years 
“Integrated circuit 3 years 


The comparison would not be 
complete if the question of perform- ' 
ance is not considered. One example : 


is sufficient on-this point. In 1977, 


' IBM announced orders of $ 1b 


billion, equivalent to 20 per cent of 
the value of-all IBM computers ins- 


talled in the world. However, the~ 


orders represented 4 times the pro- 
cessing power of all IBM computers 
ever delivered.20 


. Despite the rapid current and 
forecast speed of diffusion there are 
economic, technical (especially 





17. Hogan, L. (1979),-Is the -Electronic . 


Industry facing Demand Saturation? in 


Financial Times Conference, ор. cit., page 


. 122. Я 
18. The ‘date’ for a given invention is 
always subject to much debate since some- 
times the principle can be traced back 
several centuries (gun versus internal com- 
tustlon). Неге the most commonly recog- 
nised dates are used. 
19. Rada, J F. (1979) op. cit , and Peter- 
schmitt, J.C. (1979) op. cit. page 145, 
- 20. International Data Corporation in 
Fortune, June 5 1978, page 24. ` | 


ques should have: already achieved 


substantial increases in business апа. 
office productivity ‘this 


had often 
hot been the case. E 


So far in the West, the. trade 
unions have had an attitude-that 
can be summarised as ‘change by 
consent’ which has. led to complex 
patterns of agreements. But at the 
same time acute disputes have deve- 
loped, prominent-among them being 
the question of single key-stroking 
in the- printing industry (USA, UK 
and FRG) and also disputes in the 
steel industry. (France, . FRG). In 
highly internationally . competitive 
sectors the trade unions are: con- 
fronted with a specially difficult 
choice which sometimes boils down 
to choosing between the loss of 
some jobs or the industry itself. 


I, relation to socio-political 
acceptability of the technology two 


- further points need to be considered 


for the future. First; information 
technology has so far affected rela- 
tively- small numbers of workers; 


only in the early 1980s will office. . 


automation start to accelerate its 
pace. Additionally, other sectors 





21. See, for instance, Nichols, ‚К.С. 
‘Technology on Trial’ in OECD Observer 
No; 98, May 1979, DE : 


“ 


investment cycle for some time to 
come (automobile industry). The 
changes in the office will primarily 
affect female labour at a time of 
increasing militancy of female and 
white collar workers in general. 
This in turn will have important, . 
effects on family income in some 
countries. : : 


Second, an important portion of 
the labour force of the 1980s will 
be quite different from that of the 
past 20 years. The so-called ‘baby 
boom’ generation is in general 
better educated, with higher expec-- 
tations and also with a different set 
of values in relation to work than 
older generations. The question of 
job satisfaction will be crucial pre- 
cisely- when’ the- automation of the 
office becomes- possible. Uu d 

The demand for proper mecha-* 
nisms of social control over techno- . 


. logies with social impact (nuclear, 


biotechnology, information, chemi-; 
cals etc.) is likely to incréase in poli- : 
tical and social importance. This is. 
coupled with the preoccupation in 


. western Europe and the developing 


countries about heavy dependency 
on strategic technologiés from the 
USA 2 ; à 


E. the producer side, the 


increasing capital investment :need- 
ed in the semiconductor and electro- 
nic industry is affecting liquidity 
and rates of profit; this might slow 
down innovation but nót necessarily 
diffusion.?3 On balance, the possible 


. slowing down of diffusion will be 


related more to. socio-political fac- 
tors than economic. or technical 
constraints for the type of applica- 





22. See.Nora, S. and Minc, A. L'Infor- 


‘matisation de la Societe, Vol. I, espec ally 


Chapter 3, ‘Telematique et independence 
nationale’, Paris, 1978. ; Е 


23. Five of the main sémiconductor ma- 
nufacturers in-the US- (Texas Instruments, 
Motorola, Fairchild, Intel and Mostek) had 
a total capital expenditure of $ 348 million 
in 1974 (average 11.4 per cent. of corporate 
revenues), in 1979 it is estimated that this 
will be 8 730 million (average 13.2 per cent 
of corporate revenues). See Li, M. ‘The 
Electronic Industry: How the Investment 
Banker sees it' in Financial Times Confer- 


* ence, op. cit, page 77. Also see ‘Will the 


Chip Revolution be held back by its own 
Creators?, The Economist, Мау. 12; 1979, 
page 115. . ы y 


tions’ envisaged. By all standards 
no major technology has been diffu- i 
sed as quickly as microelectronics. 


A characteristic of information 
technology, whether at the compo- 
nent, computer or telecommunica- 
tion level, 1s that it can only be 
fully and economically developed in 
а world market: It is in this sense 
a truly transnational industry. This, 
again, is different from past inno- 
vations that diffused themselves on 
a regional basis. 


No national market can absorb 
the production runs of ‘chips’, 
amortize costs and R&D capital in- 
vestment.** In the case of integrated 
circuits, US production accounts 
for 60-70 per cent of the world total. 

. Five companies control 80 per cent 
of US production (Texas Instru- 
ments, Motorola, Fairchild, Natio- - 
nal Semiconductors and Intel) with 

' some of the biggest computer manu- 

facturers having their own in-house 
production of ‘chips’ to cover most 
of their needs. — - 


ғ 


_In'the‘computer industry the sit- 
uation is similar with few manu- 
facturers controlling the business 
worldwide. Im developing countries 
-the market share, of IBM is about 
60 per cent of value, and smaller 


in terms of units. As other manu- . 


facturers enter the mini section of 
the market, IBM supremacy in 


‘numbers will -be eroded.25 A case, 


in point here is Brazil where IBM 
. has 55.6 per cent of the mainframe 
and small computer part of the 
market but if the mini section is con- 
sidered in terms of units the IBM 
share goes down to 168 per cent. 





24. In R & D a survey conducted regu- 
larly by Business Week shows that the ex- 
pense of 10 US semiconductor firms was 


$ 323.8 million in 1977, going up to 3 418.4 * 


million in 1978 (11 firms). In computers 
_ and related, the expenses were $ 1,995.4 
million in 1977 (25 firms) and up to 
$ 2,538.8 million in 1978 (36 firms). IBM 
represents 57.2 per cent of expenses in 1977 
and 49.4 per cent in 1978. See -Business 
Week, R-& D Scoreboard: Spending Pat- 
tern of 600 Companies’, July 3, 1978 and 
- Business Week ‘R & D Scoreboard: Spen- 
ane Pattern of 683 Companies’, July 2 
979. ` 


25. United Nations, The Application of 
Computer Technology for Development, 
Second Report to the Secretary General, 
New York, 1973. 


' (ІВМ has not been allowed so far 
to enter the mioi-computer.segment , 
of the market in Brazil) ‘On- the 


other hand, Olivetti with no main- 
frame products’ has captured 44.7 
per cent of the mini market, with а, 
total of 31.2 per cent of the com- 
puters in Brazil. : 


This internationalisation is not 
different in the telecommunication 
industry, despite the fact that most 


markets are ‘captured’ by the State. . 


The telecommunication industry: in 
market economy countries had a 
total turnover of $ 22 billion in 
1973, 95 per cent of which was ac- 
counted for by 20 companies. For 
telephone exchanges the concentra- 
tion was ій 6 companies. It is 
possible that by 1990 only 4 main 
manufacturers will be left in’ the 
field (1 American, I Japanese and 2 
European); this shows the highly 
competitive character of the market 
place.28 The ‘most rapidly expand- 
ing part of the telecommunications 
market is, and will continue to be, 
in developing countries, "consider- 
ing the telephone density per thous- 
and inhabitants and the need for 
communication infrastructure. 


v NM the importance of glo- 
bal effects may seem superfluous. 


Analyses of-dependency and inter-- 


dependency have been concentrated 


оп questions of primary commodi- 


ties, raw materials, trade and trans- 
fer of technology. We are, however, 
entering a period where the indus- 
trial strategy of the ‘North’ — 
reinforced by current technological 
changes — will condition in an in- 
creasingly important manner the 
industrialisation prospects of the 
‘South’. There are historical prece- 
dents in regard to this ‘condition- 
ing’ and how the development of 
science and technology has affected 
the international division of labour 
(textiles, artificial rubber, nitrates, 
fibres, etc.). 


26 Comissao Coordenadora das Ativi- 
dades de Processamento Electronico 





(CAPRE), Official Statistics, Brazil, Nov-- 


ember 1978. 


27. UNCT. AD, Electronics in Developing P 


Countries: Issues in. Transfer and Develop- 
fuera Technology, Geneva, 1978, page 


28. Wilkinson, M.,in Financial ' Times, 
May 17, 1979. А : 


‚ traditional 
based on historical experience. 


A further distinction — some- 
times not properly emphasised — 
is that the process of automation 
during the post-war period was ac- 
companied by unprecedented ` levels 
ofgrowth inthe advanced coun- 
tries. In the early stages of mecha- 
nisation of agriculture, labour was 


- absorbed first by industry and later 


by the service sector. It is precisely 
in the service sector that informa- 


- tion technology will have the great- 


est effect. At the same time, current 
changes have reached a particular 
socio-economic and political junc- 
ture where the prospects of growth 
for the future are not those of the 


past decades. 


E 


S sis up this section one can 
say that there are at least four 
major characteristics that "distin- 
guish -information technology from 


.past innovations. First, the nature 


of the technology is related to the 
extension and replacement of human 
intelligence functions, permitting 


automation to reach unprecedented : 


levels. Second, information techno- 
logy .is almost exclusively based on 


science and technology. This is also . 


true for other innovations (nuclear, 
medical science, etc.) but informa- 
tion technology is all pervasive and 
affects all sectors. Third, the speed 
of diffusion in absolute and relative 


terms (price/performance) and tbe · 


speed of transition from invention 
to innovation. Last, information 
technology and the industry behind 


. it can only.develop fully and eco- 


nomically . within a world: market. 
What we have then is a number 'of 
closely intertwined factors that 
condition and at the same time are 
conditioned by the development of 
microelectronics. All these elements 
lead one to question the validity of 
forms- of assessment 


II 


Automation can be characterised 
as a- process by which the relative 


.importance of direct labour costs in 


total business costs (manufacturing/ 
office) diminish. This càn be achiev- 


-ed by am absolute decrease of direct 


labour input and/or increase in 
productivity (output/hour) which in 
turn is obtained by withdrawing 
subjective elements from the pro- 
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cess of production. Current techno- 
logical changes permit further sav- 
ings, such as a more rational 
allocation and use of resources, 
smaller and tighter stocks (quicker 
turnover), automated or semi-auto- 
mated warehouses, optimisation of 
distribution, close monitoring and 
higher flexibility of production, sav- 
ing in space, energy, etc.. 


In terms of capital there is a 
saving per unit of output although 
an increase per worker employed. 
Additionally, a distinction has to be 
made here between users and pro- 
ducers of new equipment. The latter 
Seem — in some cases — to be still 
in the process of capturing and fix- 
ing capital more quickly than the 
increase in output. 


As an organisational technology 
it allows the speeding up of report- 
ing, decision-making, facilitates a 
closer monitoring of the market 
place, provides more flexibility for 
services, provides an efficient and 
economical communication network 
and decreases the cost and time 
necessary for gathering and proces- 
sing information. 


Given these effects we come to 
the point where automation — in 
more and more sectors — becomes 
competitive with ‘cheap labour’. 
This is certainly not new and the 
traditional tension between econo- 
mies of scale and the cottage indus- 
try bears testimony to the problem. 
The past history of textiles is a 
classical example of this. 


I have asserted before that the 
rapid diffusion of the technology in 
every field is mainly conditioned by 
the national and/or international 
competitiveness of firms and coun- 
tries. In a relatively open world 
economy, particularly among 
OECD countries, internal produc- 
tivity can no longer be manipulated 
within each domestic economy but 
it is largely conditioned from the 
outside as an exogenous factor.! At 


: the same time the maintenance of 


competitiveness is seen as one of 
the mechanisms to offset the labour 


1. See Nora, S. and Minc, A. op. cit., 


page 40.ACARD (1978) op. cit., page 8. 
McLean, J.M. (1979) The Impact of the 
Microelectronics Industry on the Structure of 


displacement effects of current tech- 
nological changes and to maintain 
growth and living standards. 


С between developed 
countries is the main engine behind 
the rapid adaptation of the techno- 
logy and progress in one country in 
a particular field compels the other 
major competitors to follow suit. 
This’ ‘no-option’ alternative marks 
an overall change in the world eco- 
nomy not restricted to particular 
countries and sectors and therefore 
is a relatively new element in an 
already confusing world scene. The 
developed countries account for 
most of the world trade of manu- 
factured goods, and thus their 
changing industrial structure condi- 
tions the economies of the rest of 
the world for many reasons. 


(1) Automation, by decreasing 
the importance of direct latour 
costs in total business costs, makes 
the manufacturing of ‘labour inten- 
sive goods' in developed countries 
economically feasible. 


(2) The organisational charac- 
teristics of the technology reinforce 
one óf the main advantages of deve- 
loped countries with regard to 
management and coordination, 1.e., 
increasing internal efficiency, refin- 
ed marketing policies etc.. 


(3) The fact that traditional sec- 
tors, in the sense of old industries, 
become R & D oriented. This imp- 
lies that more industries cross the 
barrier to the ‘high technology’ 
category and design, quality etc., 
become essential to the acceptabi- 
lity of products. 


(4) The capital saving character- 
istics of the technology liberate re- 
lative amounts of capital for R & D 
and up-grading of products and 
processes. 


the Canadian Economy, Institute for Re- 


search and Public Policy, Occasional Paper 
No. 8, pages 27-29. 


2. McLean, J.M. and Rush, HJ. The 
Impact of Microelectronics in the UK: A 
Suggested Classification апа Illustrative 
Case Studies, SPRU Occasional Paper 
No. 7, Jane 1978, University of Sussex. 
This work draws attention to particular 
seotors but the argument has been widely 
used by all major national reports on 
microelectronics (see previous note.) 


А 


(5) Тһе technology permits fur- 
ther industrial/service concentration 
and  vertical/forward integration 
which in turn implies the streamlin- 
ing of sectors and increased efficiency 
in the use of resources (material, 
human and financial) This how-- 
ever, involves, in some cases, a loss 
of production flexibility and innov- 
ation capacity which in turn pro- 
duces market niches. 


Т particular context in which 
the technology develops, reinforces 
the above-mentioned factors. Lower 
prospects of growth and high unem- 
ployment have created the need for 
far-reaching readjustment policies 
in industrialised countries? Here a 
number of factors come into play 
— trade union pressure for invest- 
ment in order to save jobs, the 
impact of the Newly Industrialised 
Countries (NIC), and the need to 
protect industries from  interna- 
tional competition both through 
direct and indirect protectionist 
measures (i.e., tariffs and quotas, 
quality standards). 


The protectionist measures are 
intended to be temporary while the 
domestic industry modernises and 
up-grades. The definition of tem- 
porary is subject to much debate as 
well as whether protectionism effec- 
tively encourages efficiency. Here 
again the measures are conditioned 
by questions which range from 
balance of payments to socio-politi- 
ca] environment. In brief, what one 
has is a mutually conditioned meet- 
ing point of technological change 
and the current socio-economic 
context. Both play an important 
part in explaining future prospects. 


The possibility for some develop- 
ing countries to combine low labour 
costs with high technology is also 
a doubtful alternative, essentially 
because the technologies are con- 
trolled by a few multinational 
companies with worldwide pro- 
duction and marketing policy. In 
the field of integrated circuits there 
is an explicit policy of not transfer- 
ring technology. 


3. See, for instance, Mukherjee, S. (1978), 


Restructuring of Industrial Economies and 
Trade with Developing Countries, ILO, 
Geneva, 


ime development Oi supranational 
networks for the processing, trans- 
mission and storage of information 
is another important aspect of cur- 
rent technological changes. The 
question of transborder data flow 
(TDF) deserves a paper on its own 
due to its complexity and far reach- 
ing consequences. I shall only men- 
tion two aspects here, one related 
to R & D and the other to some 
economic and political issues. 


Computer technology has tradi- 
tionally been used for scientific and 
technological research. Information 
technology has expanded R & D 
capabilities through (a) the econo- 
mic availability of computers, ins- 
truments etc., which have great 
capacity and reliability; and (b) the 
improved storage and retrieval of 
scientific information. 


Dua banks have been used for 
scientific research since their origin 
in the late 1950s. On-line informa- 
tion searches are growing at a rate 
of 30 per cent per year. Seventy-five 
per cent of the 2 million computer 
searches carried out annually origi- 
nate in the US. The availability of 
data will increase tremendously in 
the future as costs are reduced and 
new systems are set up.4 This is the 
case of Euronet which is being set 
up by the EEC, initially aimed at 
the storage and retrieval of scienti- 
fic and technical information. All 
these developments will further in- 
crease the technological and scien- 
tific gap between developed and 
developing countries.. The uneven- 
ness of technological developments 
has been well documented.5 


At the same time the increasing 
cost of R & D has produced multi- 
lateral cooperation in a number of 
fields. This is the case in basic re- 
search (CERN) aerospace, defence, 
nuclear and multinational joint 
agreements in automobiles, electro- 
nics, chemicals, etc.. The conver- 
gence of resources in high techno- 
logy is an important component of 
the strategy of the West, greatly 
encouraged by competition between 





` 4, New Scientist, January 11, 1979. 


5. UNCTAD (1975), Maor issues aris- 
ing from the transfer of technology to deve- 
laping countries, New York. А 


developed countries and between 
multinational companies. This im- 
plies a greater capacity in R & D, 
reinforced, and also permitted, by 
information technology. The new 
networks allow scientists in different 
locations to ‘participate’ in the same 
experiment taking place in one 
geographical point. 


The decreasing cost of communi- 
cations and data transmission and 
the concentration of information in 
developed countries implies. that it 
is becoming cheaper for enterprises 
and firms ir. developing countries to 
‘solve’ problems in a remote loca- 
tion rather than through the deve- 
lopment of local facilities In this 
manner problems of design, calcu- 
lations etc., can be solved more 
economically outside the country 
since data flows in the direction of 
economic advantage. There are 
three basic factors involved here: 


— Routine data process ng ope- 
rations that can be performed 
more cheaply abroad 

— Foreign data centres may pos- 
sess technical expertise not 
obtainable locally and 

— Vital information might be 
available only in foreign data 
banks. 


This will change the pattern of 
transfer of technology and further 
decrease the economic advantage of 
developing local skills. 


| М use of ‘intelligent equipment’ 
has, more often than not, a net 
effect not only as a labour saving 
but as a skill saving technology. 
Since developing countries do not 
possess a skilled labour force, the 
shortage of skills can be overcome 
by the introduction of intelligent 
equipment. This leads to a circular 
Situation where skills are not deve- 
loped because they are not available 
and the base for indigenous R & D 
capabilities is severely reduced. 


_ Aside from possessing the poten- 
tial to further polarise R & D and 
skills, and concentrate consulting 
activities, TDF has far reaching 





6. Carroll, J.M. (1974) The problem of 
transnational data flow, OECD Informatics 
Studies No. 10, Paris, page 203, 


economic and political consequen- 
ces, The Canadian Minister of State 
for Science and Technology, opening 
the Congress of the International 
Federation of Information Process- 
ing in 1977 summarised the issues 
when he stated: 

*... the problem of transnational 
data flows has created the potential 
of growing dependence, rather than 
interdependence, and with it the 
danger of loss of legitimate access 
to vital information and the danger 


. that industrial and social develop- 


ment will largely be governed by 
the decisions of interest groups re- 
siding in another country. 


“Неге we are dealing with some- 
thing intangible: you can't pick it 
Up, you can't count itas it crosses 
an international boundary, and 
most of it relates to intracorporate 
requirements, rather than to some- 
thing for sale in the market place. 
We may not be able to rely on 
traditional means of carrying out 
— Or measuring — international 
trade in these invisible intangibles. 
There is a growing need for inter- 
national agreement on a generally 
acceptable set of ground rules for 
dealing with these perplexing prob- 
lems... we are all “developing” 
nations in the new information 
society, and solutions to these prob- 
lems cannot always be found in 
tradition or precedent. 


T. three most important areas 
of concern in relation to TDF cover 
& wide range of issues, cutting 
across different levels of activities, 
Bovernment departments and inter- 
national bodies. They can be sum- 
marised as follows: 


— The increasing international 
dependence / interdependence 
created by the sharing of data 
or computing resources bet- 
ween countries. This in turn 
results inthe vulnerability of 
one country to events and 
decisions in another country 
outside its control. 

— The concentration of data pro- 
cessing facilities in some coun- 





7. Quoted by Gassman, Н.Р. (1979) New 
International policy Implications of the rapid 
growth of transborder data fi-ws, OECD 
Information Computer Communications 
Policy, No, 1, page 57, 
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tries, with the consequent loss 
of economic v "opportunities, 
R&D capabilities, and control 
, over the data. Furthermore 
the vulnerability of concentra- 
tion of data, inside and out- 
side a country, can pose a 
threat to national sovereignty. 


The fact that data can be 
transported or accessed from 
another country which might 
have lower standards of pri- 
vacy ог security than the 
country where the data origi- 
nated poses difficulties for the 
privacy and security of perso- 
nal, corporate and financial 
data, both private and public. 


T three areas deeply affect the 
developing countries’ increasing 
dependency rather than interdepen- 
dence. This is reinforced by the fact 
that TDF is mainly used by multi- 
national companies transmitting an 
intangible good.8 Coupled with 
economic advantage, the control 
and worldwide manufacturing and 
marketing policy of multinationals 
condition the direction of the flow of 
data. Professor J.M. Carroll sum- 
marised adequately this problem 
when he stated: ‘Data which pro- 
vides the basis for decision-taking 
will flow toward richer, more deve- 
loped nations; information reflected 
in decisions already taken will flow 
toward poorer, less developed 
nations. 


The increasing influence of multi- 
nationals in the trade and industry 
of many different countries has 
resulted in data relevant to the day- 
to-day functioning of a country 
being held outside its borders. If 
data is withheld, for whatever 
reason, then the industry in the 
country might be endangered and 
the capacity of governments to 
direct the operations of that multi- 
national in its area of authority is 
reduced, since vital data for the 
operation of the company is held in 
a distant computer. The erosion of 
national sovereignty will increase as 
telecommunications capabilities dev- 





8. OECD Information Computer Com- 
munications Policy No. 2, op.cit. pages 10 
and 36. 


9, Carroll, J.M.(1974), op.cit., page 205. 


elop towards a distributed form 
asin the case of rooftop-satellite- 
earth stations. At the, same time the 
carriers of data are. multinational 


companies themselves and thus 
dependency also exists at this 
level.10 


These are some of the expected 
consequences of TDF which relate 
not only to information as such but 
also to manufacturing technology 
and business practices in general. 
Additionally, information is not 
value free; it embodies cultural pat- 
terns and practices which might be 
inadequate or contrary to the needs 
of developing countries. TDF is just 
one aspect of the increase in com- 
munication facilities and perhaps 
morê immediately relevant to econo- 
mic effects. Other aspects are relat- 
ed to the power of television, ad- 
vertising, the diffusion of western 
lifestyles and the consequences of 
this on the economic, social, cul- 
tura] and political prospects of 
developing countries. The gap that 
is being reinforced by information 
technology is accentuated by the 
fact that developing countries have 
not taken significant steps to deve- 
lop systems tailored to their own 
needs and a policy to interact pro- 
perly with the network already 
developed or underway in OECD 
countries. The networks that are 
being set up respond to the needs 
of developed countries and this will 
largely condition the future of data 
transmission-processing and 
need/capacity of developing coun- 
tries to use them. 


Т analysis of the impact of 
microelectronics cannot be a mere 
extrapolation of technological pot- 
ential. Technology does not diffuse 
itself in a self-propelled manner or 
ina socio-economic vacuum. The 
effects on developed countries will 
most likely produce a tougher atti- 
tude towards developing countries, 
essentially because of the need to 
respond to national demands which 
have political consequences, when 
democratic mechanisms exist. This 
will reinforce readjustment policies, 


10. This will be reinforced by the launch- 


ing of sophisticated and powerful satellite- 


systems, le. Satellites Business System (IBM 
and Aetna Casualty and Insurance Co.) in 
1980 and Xerox in 1981. 


the’ 


protectionism and the up-grading of 
traditional industries, rather than 
exporting them to developing coun- 
tries. In response to these pressing 
domestic issues, some schemes to 
reduce unemployment will have 
global effects. Although work-shar- 
ing schemes, particularly the 35 
hour week, have not received sup- 
port in many countries, it is pos- 
sible that some mechanism of this 
nature will be used in the future. A 
change in working hours will find 
its way to developing countries as 
has happened with female labour, 
environmental issues and other 
topics. Itis not possible to guess 
what the consequences for their 
development prospects will be and 
how much further some of their 
advantages will be eroded. In gene- 
ral the working week in developing 
countries is longer. The consequen- 
ces for developing countries of a 
move for a shorter week in the West 
need to be explored. Similarly a 
number of developments in the 
West, some of them directly related 
to information technology, will 
condition the development prospects 
of the ‘South’. 


As I have argued before, current 
changes produce a ‘locomotive’ 
effect in a number of other fields. 
A case in point is the introduction 
of glass fibres (fibre optics) for tele- 
communications which replace one 
of the most important applications 
of copper. Changes of this nature 
can have tremendous effects on 
developing countries — in the case 
of copper, new mines are going into 
production (Mexico, Panama, 
People’s Republic of China) without 
consideration for the long term 
effects of current changes, 


T. diffusion of information tech- 
nology in developing countries re- 
sembles the general pattern follow- 
ed by the West but has its own 
characteristics. The most visible as- 
pect of this diffusion is the growing 


11. Fibre optics use laser beams to trans- 
mit information in digital form and carry 
about 10,000 times more information than 
a copper cable in a tube 8 mm. in diameter. 
Although it is more powerful and more 
economical to install and maintain, there 
are difficulties with losing part of the signal, 
particularly in the decoder, These problems 
are expected to be overcome in the next few 


. . years. 


use of computers, but other types 
of ‘intelligent’ equipment is being 
introduced through trade and 
multinational companies. 


Most computer applications in 
developing countries are of a tradi- 
tional nature, i.e , payroll, account- 
ing, stock, routine administrative 
work, billing etc.. Although this is 
the same pattern followed by the 
West, one can expect a more deci- 
sive move to less conventional ap- 
plications in the future inasmuch as 
an essential core of specialists and 
skills has been developed. As in the 
West, some sectors are using com- 
puters in a more intense manner, 
ie, banking, insurance, finance, 
large companies, utilities, airlines 
and governments. 


The role of trade union move- 
ments has not been significant in 
acting as a serious brake, although 
examples of industrial action over 
computerisation exist in several 
countries. Although generalisations 
should be avoided, it would seem 
that most trade unions in develop- 
ing countries do not tend to take 
this sort of issue as central in in- 
dustrial relations. Political repres- 
sion often obliges trade unions to 
have a different set of priorities. 


TL. single most important factor 
concerning diffusion of the techno- 
logy is undoubtedly government 
action in a wide range of fields, 
from imports, telecommunications 
and transfer of technology policy 
to industria] strategy. Àn increasing 
number of countries have adopted 
centralised systems of process im- 
port requests, monitor applications 
and purchase equipment for govern- 
ment needs. 


India is one of the developing 
countries that possesses the most 
elaborate policy and regulations for 
the purchasing and use of compu- 
ters. It manufactures equipment 
under licence (about 30 per cent 
imported components) and has in- 
troduced regulatory measures on 
foreign investment in the field. The 
cost of equipment and regulatory 
measures have severely repressed the 
market. Given the current and pot- 
ential impact of information techno- 
logy, it is likely that an increasing 
number of developing countries will 


combine regulation on imports 
and applications, following a path 
similar to India. At the same time 
the penetration of the technology is 
partially due to the marketing drive 
of the manufacturers who are under 
constant pressure to open new mar- 
kets. An additional element is the 
rapid technical obsolescence of 
hardware. This compels the manu- 
facturers to sell or rent as many 
computers of a given generation as 
possible. Tbey also need an outlet 
for the growing number of second- 
hand computers in industrialised 
countries. The fact that the deve- 
loping countries usually lack exten- 
sive knowledge and experience in 
the informatics field makes it easy 
for some transnationals to unload 
their second-hand ог obsolete 
products. 


In the developing countries com- 
puters are often purchased on inade- 
quate technical and economic 
grounds. Highly complex equipment 
is often used for tasks that could 
be performed by simpler machines; 
big mainframes are used when small 
processors are more than adequate 
and comprehensive communications 
networks are installed when simpler 
systems would be appropriate. The 
technical obsolescence criteria of 
the developed countries is almost 
mechanically transmitted to the 
developing countries, leading more 
often than not to an unnecessary 
frequency in the upgrading of 
equipment. This is partly explained 
by the suppliers’ unregulated domi- 
nance of the market. 


M uos computer firms are 
confronting pressure because of 
some of their practices. The case 
of IBM in India is one example and 
restrictions on IBM and Burroughs 
have been imposed in Brazil. Long 
term requirements for partial local 
ownership will also act as a regula- 
tory measure for those companies 
who are willing to submit to local 
regulations. Nevertheless, when 
all the factors are taken into 
account, it is evident that a rapid 
speed of diffusion can be foreseen 
not only in the computer level but 
also in telecommunications (tele- 
processing and data transmission) 
and industrial applications. A slow- 
down can be expected in DP and 


WP, but the pressure from an array 
of ‘intelligent’? equipment and the 
benefits that the technology can 
provide, will make it difficult to 
enforce controls. 


This, however, is not to say that 
developing countries will be able to 
absorb microelectronic technology 
at a pace that will put themina 
position of competition with the 
industrialised countries. They lack 
the necessary degree of awareness, 
skills and capital requirements. 
Furthermore, if one looks at the 
difficulties that some European 
governments are having to convince 
their managers to use the technolo- 
gy, it is safe to assume that in most 
developing countries the situation 
is of almost complete unawareness. 12 
In this respect developing countries 
are bound to benefit less from cur- 
rent change. 


Т employment effects of infor- 
mation technology have been at the 
centre of the current debate about 
its impact. Unfortunately, the 
debate has generated too many 
statements with undertones similar 
to the ‘automation scare’ of the 
1950s and 1960s. The potential 
labour saving characteristics of the 
technology would, however, seem 
to show that as entire branches of 
industries are transformed, many 
jobs will be lost as a result.33 Not- 
withstanding past experience with 
computers, one has to bear in mind 
the dynamic development of the 
technology and thus the constant 
transformation of job requirements. 
Furthermore, many studies refer to 
direct computer utilisation which 
affects a very small proportion of 
the total labour force and can only 
serve as a general indicator of pos- 
sible developments. 


At the same time, the short and 
long term effects in developing 


12. In the case of the UK, two surveys 


conducted in the industrial sector show that 
the majority of Manageri are unaware of 
the possibilitles of the technology. For 
details see ACARD (1978), op. cit , pages 
23-24 and (for the second survey) The 
Economist, April 21, 1979, page 119. 


13. Many of the references in previous 
notes deal with this question—for a com- 
prehensive view of potential and actual 
change see Jenkins, C. and Sherman, B 
(1979) The Collapse of Work, London. 
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countries are different dué to the 
structure of industry and services. 
The development of information 
technology creates jobs at the manu- 
facturing and end-user level by 
allnwing the existence of services 
and the creation of new types of 
work such as DP departments in 
many areas of the economy. Much 
of the existing evidence refers to the 
effects of DP applications and is 
contradictory in some of its con- 
clusions. Two rather old studies, 
опе in a developed country (UK, 
1945), the other in a developing 
country (India, 1972) conclude that 
computerisation leads to a net loss 
of jobs or to a loss of potential 
employment for functions related 
to DP.4 The British experience 
shows a fall in the number of jobs 
at a constant level of business and/ 


. or a loss of potential employment 
' for an increased volume of business. 


In the case of India, the study 
showed that computerisation leads 
to decreases in employment but this 
was offset by jobs created in DP 
sections. The overall marginal in- 
crease in employment was from 
new applications and increased 
flexibility occurred. The same sur- 
vey demonstrated that there was a 
considerable loss in potential emp- 
loyment. Although the size of 
samples and industrial/service en- 
vironment are very different in the 
UK and India, the net reduction in 
total employment is comparable. 


Ti two studies contain serious 
assessment problems ranging from 
a possible underestimation of job 
losses (people underemployed but 
maintained on the payroll) to lack 
of consideration of possible employ- 
ment effects in other sectors of the 
economy. The latter can happen 
because of increases in productivity. 
Furthermore, the use of computers 
can remove a number of bottle- 
necks in industry, services and gov- 
ernment, Both studies neglect the 
increase in employment in related 
industries.such as paper manufact- 
uring, components, peripherals, air 


14. For the UK-Manpower Research 
Unit (1965) Manpower Studies No, 4, 
Effect of computers on office employment, 
London HMSO. For India—Government 
of India, Ministry of Labour (1972), 
Report of the Committee on Automation, 
New Delhi, 


conditioning etc.. In fact, a subse- 
quent study in India shows that 
when these factors are considered 
there is a net gain in employment. 


В... commenting on these find- 
ings it is necessary to mention 
another piece of research carried 
out by the ILO at the beginning of 
the decade. This study, which covers 
Brazil, Ethiopia, India and Bangla- 
desh, reached the overall conclusion 
that: “There can be no doubt about 
it: a slowing down in employment 
growth...was the most common eco- 
nomic effect'.!5 All the studies men- 
tioned agree on the fact that there 
is a loss-of potential employment 
which will have different effects in 
developing countries with high un- 
underemployment rates and growing 
educated unemployment. At the 
same time the job creation poten- 
tial of computerisation, argued in 
some of the studies, needs to be 
qualified on at least two grounds: 
first, the employment created in 
manufacturing, assembling, perip- 
herals and related industries is only 
valid in very few developing coun- 
tries where most of the equipment 
and ancillary goods are imported. 
Second, at the time of these studies 
the current tidal wave of microelec- 
tronics was not present. The dyna- 
mism of the technology has altered 
the requirements of personnel at 
several levels, For instance, much 
of the job creation in the past has 
been in keypunch and verifier opera- 
tors who now are being replaced by 
direct input techniques. 


Technological change is also 
having effects at the service, main- 
tenance (more reliable equipment) 
and manufacturing levels, and most 
of the new equipment does not need 
a special environment (air condi- 
tioning, floor vibration etc ). In the 
future paper will be used much less 
than today and thus many of the 
peripherals in current use will also 
be superceded or their demand 
severely restricted. When all these 
elements are taken into account it 
appears clear that the employment 
gain of the past will vanish and the 
overall result isa net loss of jobs 


15, International Labour Office (1972), 
Automation "in Developing Countries, 
Geneva, page 215, 


coupled with a loss of potential job | 
creation. 


On the other hand it is argued 
that the increased productivity 
brought about by the use of com- 
puters will lead to job creation in 
the medium and long term. This 
should be achieved by lower prices 
and thus increased demand for other 
products. The compensation theory 
suffers from a number of flaws 
(which cannot be accounted for in 
detail within the terms of reference 
of this paper) and is particularly in- 
adequate in the case of developing 
countries. Suffice it to say here that 
the assumptions of the theory are 
not necessarily true. 


F urthermore the use of computers 
has a number of diseconomies that 
need to be considered in the overall 
evaluation of its economic impact 
and possible job creation. In Europe, 
for instance, it is estimated that the 
potential losses from 20 computer 
applications analysed by the the 
time horizon 1988, can reach Swiss 
francs 6,600 million each year 
($ 4,000 million at SF 1.65—$1), 


Given their lack of experience 
and expertise in the computer field, 
these diseconomies will be accentu- 
ated in developing countries. Al- 
though no empirical study exists, it 
is safe to assume that the losses are 
considerable in view of the Euro- 
pean case. A recent study reports 
that in Egypt the average computer 
was switched on only 65 per cent 
of the time, in Kuwait 63 per cent, 
in Saudi Arabia 37 per cent and in 
Sudan for a mere 27 per cent of the 
time.9 In Brazil average use was 
estimated at only 40 per cent of 
computing hours at the beginning 
of the decade.!? In Sri Lanka the 
usage has been estimated to be as 


` low as 30 per cent. Similar evidence 
` exists for a number of other coun- 


tries ,18 


16. An-Nahar, Arab Report and Memo, 


Beirut, December 4, 1978. 


17. Ianuzzo, R. ‘Data processing 
Brazil’, m Datamation, May 1970. 


18, International Labour Office (1972) 
Improving management's use of computers 
in developing countries, Geneva and Baron, 
Е срез And employment in develop- 

g countries’, International La 
May-June 1976 al Labour Review, 


It is necessary to look at the prob- 
lem from another angle, ie., the 
overall trend in the distribution of 
labour. The path followed by the 
West in terms of sectorial distribu- 
tion of labour is being repeated in 
developing countries. This is a dec- 
line in relative and in most cases 
absolute terms of employment in 
the primary sector, a relative stag- 
. nation or decline in the secondary 
Sector and an increase in the ter- 
tiary.19 But it is precisely in the ter- 
tiary sector where information 
technology will have its greatest 
impact. In this context a reduction 
of job creation potential in the ser- 
vice sector acquires a different 
dimension than if this happened in 
the secondary or primary sector. 


Т. industrial and service struc- 
ture in most developing countries 
is sharply divided between a modern 
sector and a multitude of small 
businesses with extremely low pro- 
ductivity and high underemploy- 
ment. This ‘formal-informal’ sector 
dichotomy poses a qualitatively 
different problem from the point of 
view of employment.*® A reduction 
or less of potential employment in 
the 'formal' sector increases pres- 
sure in the ‘informal’ one and pro- 
vokes further underemployment 
and/or unemployment which main- 
tains low productivity and inhibits 
growth. This classical circular situ- 
ation shows that the introduction 
of labour saving technology has a 
chain effect and cannot be analysed 
only at the level of the individual 
enterprise using it. "This aspect is 


19. For details of this trend by country 
and region see International Labour Office 
(1977) 1950-2000 Labour Force, Geneva, 5 
Volumes. Also see Oberai, A.S. Changes 
in the structure of employment with econo- 
mic development, ILO (1978) and Sabolo, 
Y. The Service Industries, ILO Geneva. 


20. The literature on this point is abun- 
dant, For the case of Latin America see 
Programa Regional del Empleo para 
America Latina y el Caribe (PREALC) 
Pollticas de empleo en America Latina, 
Santiago, 1974 and Sector Informal: 
Funcionamiento y politicas, Santiago, 1978. 
For the African case see International 
Labour Office (1972) Employment, Income 
and Equality: A Strategy for Increasing 
Productive Employment in Kenya, Geneva 
and Rempel, H. and House, W. (1978) 
The Kenya Employment Problem: An 
Analysis of the Modern Sector Labour Mar- 
ket, Oxford. 


particularly important when the 
equipment is imported and thus 
does not enhance internal manufac- 
turing capabilities. 


оет accumulated in the West 
shows that information technology 
encouraged business concentra- 
tion.™ The reasons for this range 
from changes in products which eli- 
minate much sub-contracting (i.e. 
watch/clocks), to the fact that it 
allows centralisation and encourages 
*bigness'. Sometimes concentration 
is seen as bad in itself and appears 
a8 a loaded word; it can, however, 
provide great benefits by pooling 
scarce resources together, streamlin- 
ing sectors and increasing efficiency. 
Nevertheless, negative effects can 
occur when an adequate policy of 
mix-technologies is not followed in 
developing countries. In the context 
of the dichotomy between the 
‘formal’ and ‘informal’ sectors, busi- 
ness concentration produces a severe 
effect by forcing a decrease in num- 
bers or siraply the destruction of 
small businesses. At the same time 
the change in sub-contracting ar- 
rangements alters the linkage bet- 
ween both sectors. Furthermore, the 
alteration of products produces a 
change in the repair and main- 
tenance infrastructure which is an 
important part of employment in 
the ‘informal’ sector. 


These developments, by affecting 
employment and access to produc- 
tive means have an important 
impact on income distribution. The 
unevenness of the distribution of 
income in turn inhibits development 
prospects by restricting the poten- 
tial market and maintains unaccep- 
table levels of misery with great 
socio-economic and political conse- 
quences. The World Bank has shown 
that the poorest sector of the popu- 
lation (about 40 per cent of the 
population in developing countries) 
is unlikely to share equitably in 
economic growth, mainly because it 
has less access to the productive 
means needed to generate income. 
In countries where agricultural pro- 
duction has not kept pace with 
population growth the income of the 


21, This has happened since the early 


introduction of computers, see Jenkins, C. 
and Sherman, B. (1977); Computers and 
the Unions, London. 


rural population has probably dec- 
lined. 


Given this context, the introduc- 
tion of advanced technology opera- 
tes differently inasmuch as it rein- 
forces structural constraints to 
development. This calls for a careful 
evaluation of the introduction of 
any type of high technology, but 
particularly of information techno- 
logy because it greatly affects the 
tertiary sector which has been the 
job creator par excellence. On the 
other hand, proper evaluation and 
careful introduction of information 
technology can help to solve the 
problems mentioned above. This is 
possible provided а coordinated 
effort by governments (and also inter- 
national agreements in some areas) 
to set guidelines for the introduction 
and the use of technology. So far 
developing countries have been slow 
or have simply not reacted to 
current change. Since computers 
have affected a small number of the 
labour force it is assumed, wrongly, 
that this will remain so. At the same 
time the increasing competitiveness 
in the international market will 
force export and domestic industrial 
Sectors to rationalise further and 
when this happens, combined with 
aloss of job creation potential in 
the tertiary sector, the employment 
prospects which are already dim, 
will be worse. 


F rom the evidence presented in 
this paper two types of conclusions 
can be drawn: the immediate or 
short term effects on the inter- 
national division of labour and 
developing countries; and the more 
general and theoretical issues that 
embrace a wide range of topics. 


Among the more general and 
theoretical issues, four points should 
be mentioned: 


1, To understand the relations 
between developed and developing 
countries one must consider the 
link that exists between the indus- 
trial strategy of the ‘North’ (which 
is conditioned by social, political 
and economic questions) and the 
development prospects of the 





22. World Bank, (1978), World Develop- 
тет Report, 1978, Washington D.C., 
page /. 
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‘South’. The debate on North-South 
relations has been encapsulated so 
far in questions of trade and terms 
of trade, but this, in the light of 
present changes, is no longer suffi- 
cient. 


2. Most developing countries 
have followed the development 
rátionale and path of the West, 
failing to see the constraints impos- 
: ed by the linkage mentioned above. 
Also in developed countries the 
` debate about the ‘post industrial 
society’ has in the majority of cases 
failed to recognise the linkage and 
has only paid a sort of ‘paragraph 
homage' to possible trends in deve- 
loping countries. The dynamism of 
technological change, which might 
accelerate in crucial areas in the 
future, makes comparative advan- 
tages, either natural or economical, 
less crucial and no longer the most 
important asset for many develop- 
ing countries. This situation will 
further encourage the need to look 
for alternative development paths. 
More often than not, this need is 
recognised but little is done to pur- 
sue further its implications, parti- 
cularly in relation to an alternative 
concept of science and technology. 
The slow reaction of developing 
countries on issues such as trans- 
border data flows and its internal/ 
external effects is one case where in 
the end little alternatives will be 
left but to follow the systems deve- 
loped in advanced countries. This 
also involves the absorption of in- 
formation that is not value free and 
responds to a particular concep- 
tualisation and methodology to 
assess and pursue progress. 


3. The failure to recognise these 
problems is rooted in a deeper 
theoretical issue in economic 
studies, namely that technological 
change has been considered an exo- 
genous factor in economic analysis 
(incorporated in capital and/or lab- 
our or completely exogenous). The 
effort to incorporate this variable as 
endogenous is indeed difficult, due 
to thé intrinsic complexities of the 
changes themselves and the need for 
technological forecasting. Despite 
these difficulties it is becoming 
essential at every level, from plan- 
ning investments to the design of 
different aspects of economic or in- 
dustrial strategy. These disciplines 


which are still in their infancy, are 
more developed in advanced coun- 
tries and companies and govern- 
ments necessarily act on possible 
trends (technological, market etc.). 
A similar policy is seldom followed 
in developing countries and here 
the concept of ‘information poor’ 
and ‘rich’ is applicable. 


4. The magnitude of the pro- 
blems of the 1980s, when the full 
blossom of information technology 
is expected, makes the issues neces- 
sarily international in nature. This 
is due to the linkage and also the 
fact that a pre-condition for the 
economic viability of the technology 
isa world market. In view of this 
situation it is in the best interests 
of developing and developed coun- 
tries to confront the issues with the 
necessary urgency. The erosion of 
developing countries’ competitive- 
ness might lead toa fragmentation 
of world trade, to more insoluble 
social and economic problems and 
thus to more difficult North-South 
relations. This will be reinforced by 
a tougher attitude in developed 
countries because of their own in- 
ternal problems and. competition. 
The lack of progress in the North- 
South dialogue shows that there are 
no easy answers to the situation, 
but neither is it possible to dismiss 
further complications in the hope 
that they might go away. 


Lastly, in an effort to overcome 
the difficulties posed by current 
changes it seems appropriate to fol- 
low at least three broad criterion in 
order to avoid a pointless, recri- 
minatory and loaded debate: (i) the 
need to discuss the issues in the 
proper institutional framework to 
incorporate them in the inter- 
national agenda; (ii) collaborative 
and participatory research and deb- 
ate including all sectors related to 
information technology, i.e., pro- 
ducers, users, official bodies, trade 
unions and academics; (iii) the 
development of a more comprehen- 
sive body of knowledge in relation 
to science and technology in gene- 
ral and its impact on the fabric of 
society and the  international/ 
national division of labour. In this 
respect information technology is a 
case study in a much broader field 
that needs and deserves further 
attention. 


Indian environment 
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GENERALLY speaking, electronics 
is associated with entertainment 
items like the radio, T.V., audio 
system and now, perhaps, compu- 
ters. For other electronic items, a 
common man’s perception is that 
of something complicated, distant 
and with a limited and diffused im- 
pact on his life. It is often not 
realised that in almost every aspect 
of one’s life the direct and indirect 
impact of electronics and associated 
technologies is very crucial and 


significant, 


The Indian electronics industry 
was nucleated during the early six- 
ties with the manufacture of radio 
receivers by a few private firms. 
After the ‘radio phase’, a boost was 
given to the industry by an increas- 
ed outlay of the government in sec- 
tors like defence, atomic energy, 
communication, information and 
broadcasting etc.. The strategy seems 


to have been that while the major 
production units were set up with 
the help of foreign technology, indi- 
genous R & D efforts were intensi- 
fied in crucial sectors like atomic 
energy, defence etc.. As a result, 
technology, capacity, capability and 
infrastructure build up was almost 
simultaneous. The first phase 
(1960-70) was characterised by 
entertainment electronics and a few 
government undertakings and 
national laboratories. In the second 
phase (1970-80) basic policy, instru- 
ments, institutions, were created to 
give direction to the growth of the 
industry. The leading role was play- 
ed by the Electronics Commission 
and the Department of Electronics 
and an attempt was made to define 
the role of various sectors, define 
priorities, encourage R & D, pro- 
mote exports, establish a sound 
component base etc.. This has resul- 
ted in a sound base for the electro- 
nics industry in the 1980s. 
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The Indian electronics industry 
has grown significantly from an out- 
put of a few crores in 1960 to Rs. 
50 crores in 1970 and almost 700 
crores in 1980. The private sector 
share of the total output has gone 
up from 45% in 1970 to about 55% 
in 1980 (shared equally between the 
organised and the small scale sector). 
While the organised private sector 
and public sector undertakings are 
concentrating on defence, communi- 
cation, instrumentation and compo- 
nents needs, the small scale is active 
in consumer electronics and some 
instrumentation. Exports have in- 
creased to a level of Rs. 50 crores 
in 1980. Starting with 1960 when 
the electronics activity was confined 
to a couple of public sector and a 
few private sector units, it is now 
Spread almost all over India, with 
about 150 units in the organised 
sector and 1800 units in the small 
scale sector. The estimated employ- 
ment in the electronics industry to- 
day is of the order of 1,80,000 per- 
sons. 


T future projections for the 
industry are equally impressive. It 
is envisaged that during the period 
1980-85 the industry output would 
be around Rs. 6,000 crores (as 
against Rs. 2700 crores in the pre- 
vious 5 years). The output in 1985 
is expected to be about Rs. 1650 
crores with 15% exports. Hence the 
industry is expected to grow at an 
annual rate of 20%, the highest 
growth being in computers (40%). 
The investment in this period will 
be around Rs. 550 crores (Rs. 250 
crores in the public and Rs. 300 
crores in the private sector). Hence 
this would be a growth oriented 
industry having a catalytic impact 
on other sectors. 


Microelectronics generally refers 
to a new series of hardware and 
applications that have emerged in 
recent years by the availability of 
highly compact, versatile, efficient 
and cheap semi conductor circuits 
— prominent amongst them being 
the microprocessors. 


In India, the most popular appli- 
cation of micro-electronics is its 
use as a ‘stand alone’ data process- 
ing (microcomputer) unit. There is 
limited application in the defence, 
communication and atomic energy 


sector. Application of microelec- 
tronics in instrumentation, medical, 
automotive, education, entertain- 
ment and home systems sectors is 
virtually non-existent. Capacity has 
been set up to design and assemble 
microcomputer systems based on 
imported hardware. India does not 
have the facility or capability to 
manufacture microprocessors and 
associated hardware. There are 
about 15 units which manufacture 
semiconductor devices and only 6% 
of the production is accounted for 
by integrated circuits (the rest being 
discreet components) and that too 
of a small and medium scale integ- 
ration level. The Department of 
Electronics, however, is setting up 
the Semi-Conductor Complex at 
Chandigarh with foreign technology 
which will manufacture large scale 
integrated circuits, including watch 
modules and chips, calculator chips, 
semiconductor memories and 
microprocessors. Production from 
this complex is likely start in the 
next 2 to 3 years. 


Hence, it emerges that micro-elec- 
tronics in India has yet to take off 
so far as hardware manufacture is 
concerned and is in a fairly early 
stage even for application. What, 
however, exists in the country is 
awareness, limited capability, appli- 
cation opportunities, trained man- 
power, and perhaps an institutional 
and industrial framework to plan 
and implement an aggressive stra- 
tegy. 


Ti: central figure of the micro- 
electronics revolution is really the 
minute silicon chip called the 
micro-processor. Microprocessors 
and associated semi conductor de- 
vices offer the capability to pro- 
gramme, execute, compute (in short, 
do all the intelligence functions) for 
a wide range of applications. Really 
speaking, there are no new func- 
tions that the micro-processor does 
which a computer cannot do. How- 
ever, the revolution is in the fact 
that due to its small size, capability, 
versatility, efficiency, low cost etc., 
micro-processors are making a host 
of applications hitherto not viable 
or feasible as optimum, and creating 
new applications. 


The exact impact of this techno- 
logy would depend on the societal 


characteristics. However, there are 
some overall effects which this 
technology is likely to generate and 
they are worthy of general discus- 
sion. 


All technological innovations lead 
to some changes in the nature of 
the job and the environment in 
which they are performed. Micro- 
electronics is, however, likely to 
lead to revolutionary changes. Some 
jobs are going to be eliminated, 
others will get de-skilled while some 
others will get upgraded. Because 
of the new economics of automation 
and its wider application, most 
repetitive jobs are bound to be 
taken away by this technology. With 
the ability of the machine to be 
programmed for intelligence func- 
tions and real time response capa- 
bilities, the demands on the skills 
of the operator will be coming 
down. On the other hand; the skills 
required to develop the application, 
design and manufacture of hard- 
ware, evolve the software and im- 
plement the system will be of a 
fairly high degree. 


In some cases, the use of micro- 
electronics can lead to an improved 
physical work environment while in 
others it can lead to increased isola- 
tion of the worker and associated 
tensions. By replacing man in an 
hostile environment, microelectro- 
nics makes working conditions 
safer. With increased automation 
the possibility of human contact is 
reduced and the dangers of social 
isolation at work increase. The 
greater man machine interaction 
also leads to reduced flexibility and 
increase in stress. Likewise, the 
polarisation of job due to upgrada- 
tion and down-gradation of skills 
also leads to associated social pro- 
blems. 


M usus will be instru- 
mental for radical changes in the 
organisation structure and strate- 
gies of enterprises in almost all 
functions and sectors. One direct 
consequence of introducing micro- 
electronics is a distinct change in 
product and process mix from high 
labour content items to those with 
low labour value. Further, the 
organisation achieves greater flexi- 
bility in responding to changes in 
process, development of new pro- 
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_ducts and markets and it can make 
. more tational use of information in 
. decision-making. 


. In short, the innovation process 
in an enterprise gets considerably 
boosted because of micro-electro- 
nics and this acts as a pressure 
both on the management and the 
workers. Because of microelectro- 
nics, more and more functions can 
be done by components (higher in- 
tegration) and this causes transfer 
of the value added from end pro- 
duct enterprises to microelectro- 
nics component companies. Hence, 
for strategic as well as business con- 
.Siderations, most electronic equip- 
ment manufacturing companies are 
doing vertical integration into 
microelectronics. Likewise, the 
components manufacturers are also 
enlarging their role by designing 
and supplying equipments. 


As has been mentioned earlier, 
the direct implication of introducing 
microelectronics would be 
trend towards greater un-employ- 
ment, under-employment. Micro- 
electronics is even invading per- 
sonal life styles through innovations 
like home computers etc., which 
make possible a large number of 
activities like banking, shopping, 
payments, etc. This, coupled with 
the increased man machine interac- 
tion at work, would make human 
beings more and more isolated from 
each other. This technology is also 
likely to affect the privacy of the in- 
dividual and society due to increas- 
` ed exposure through the informa- 
tion explosion. In short, unlike 
most other technological innova- 
tions, micro-electronics would be 
‘encroaching on one’s personal life 
and life style. 


I, the last 15 years or so, the 
characteristics of major weapons — 
tanks, combat aircrafts, missiles, 
.war ships, etc. — have changed 
beyond recognition, largely due to 
improved guidance, control, reliabi- 
lity and communication capabilities 
made possible by microelectronics. 
Microelectronics is becoming the 
main factor in the technological 
race between the war machineries 
of countries. It is unfortunate that 
itis inadvertantly contributing to 
the belief of the super powers that 
a nuclear war can be won and that 


the ° 


the first strike is feasible and even 
essential. 


Microelectronics innovations 
have a favourable impact on energy 
conservation. The direct impact is 
in terms of more efficient genera- 
tion, distribution and utilisation of 
energy. Microelectronics is also 
contributing in development work 
for commercial exploitation of non- 
conventional energy sources. The 
indirect impact is through substitu- 
tion of transportation by highly 


, efficient, reliable and versatile com- 


munication systems made possible 
by microelectronics. 


I, addition to the overall impacts 
of microelectronics already identi- 
fied, there are some aspects which 
are particularly relevant for the 
developing world and need to be 
discussed here. 


It is becoming increasingly clear 
that changes in technology deeply 
affect the international division of 
labour and hence the world wide 
distribution of production facilities 
and services. In other words, the in- 
ternational trade flow is essentially 
a derivative of technological fac- 
tors. Microelectronics technology 
is going to significantly alter the ex- 
isting balance of comparative ad- 
vantages by making the product and 
manufacturing process less labour 
intensive. The competitive edge that 
third world countries have because 
of their cheap labour is soon dis- 
appearing. Locating textile, electro- 
nic and such industries in the deve- 
loping countries is no more econo- 
mically attractive for developed 
countries because of the new capital 
intensive processes. This is one of 
the major threats that this techno- 
logy has posed for developing 
countries and already Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Singapore etc., which 
survive on exports аге facing 
difficulties. 


Microelectronics will push new 
designs, and the manufacturing pro- 
cess, to be more capital and R & D 
intensive. For the developing world 
which has limited resources, the 
technological disparities with ad- 
vanced countries will increase and 
become more difficult to fill. While 
in. the. developed countries the loss 
of direct employment through auto- 


mation is at least partially compen- 
sated by the corresponding increase 
in the capital goods cand secondary 
sector, the developing countries 
have no such compensation since 
the capital goods are in any case 
imported by them. Hence, micro- 
electronics will lead to increased un- 
employment in developing countries, 
both due to changes in product/pro- 
cesses as well as decline in inter- 
national trade. ; 


Ны; described the Indian scene 
and also the likely impact of micro- 
electronics technology in a global 
sense as well as specifically for the 


“developing country, we are now in 


a position to assess the opportuni- 
ties and the impacts of this techno- 
logy for the Indian environment. As 
would be evident from the earlier 
discussions, this technology offers 
tremendous potentialities with 
equally significant positive and 
negative impacts. It is, therefore, 
absolutely essential that, like ‘dyna- 
mite’, this technology be carefully 
handled and sensibly channelised to 
avoid catastrophy. An integrated 
approach would emerge if impacts 
of this technology were analysed for 
each of the major user sectors in 
the Indian environment. The impact 
analysis is to be in terms of econo- 
mic, social, employment, institu- 
tional consideration. 


In the following paragraphs, some 
of the major sectors are covered. 


(i) Industry: | Microprocessors 
are emerging as the basic building 
blocks for the present industrial 
control technology. In the hierarchy 
of industrial controls, micro-proces- 
sors are ideal for the middle range 
of applications. While they cannot 
control a large process plant such 
as an oil refinery (for which compu- 
ters would be required), they can 
contribute more than the control of 
a simple lathe. Microelectronics are 
appropriate for the large number of 
applications of intermediate com- 
plexity. It is in this area. that 
Indian industry offers tremendous 
potentialities. Our new plants as 
well as those which are getting 
modernised can benefit conside- 
rably by using microelectronics. 
Such ап. approach will yield 
greater flexibility, increased reliabi- 
lity, improved performance, low 
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cost, efficient diagnosis, reduced 
power consumption and shorter 
design time. One of the major 
reasons for a low yield in a large 
number of Indian industries is the 
lack of efücient process control sys- 
tems. Since these plants cannot 
justify the high cost and capability 
of a computer, microelectronics 
offer the right solution. 


(ii) Mining: To make the Indian 
mining sector viable, it is essential 
to reduce non productive methods 
and to improve the efficiency of the 
existing techniques and equipment. 
Automation, monitoring and con- 
trol in hazardous conditions, effi- 
cient information transfers, super- 
vision systems for safety, environ- 
ment monitoring etc., are areas 
most suited for microelectronics 
applications in mining. An aggres- 
sive introduction of such systems 
would improve the efficiency, safety 
and output of the mining sector 
with minimal investment. 


(iii) Agriculture: For India where 
50% of GNP and almost 90% of 
employment is linked to agriculture, 
any improvement in this sector 
would be vital to the economy. In 
all activities ranging from crop plan- 
ning to food distribution, there is 
tremendous potentiality for agri- 
electronics instrumentation to im- 
prove quality and productivity. 
These can be used for measurement, 
testing, monitoring and control of 
various operations. With micro- 
electronics, the versatility, capabi- 
lity and usability of agri-electronics 
instrumentation is improving consi- 
derably and this area needs en- 
couragement. 


(iv) Communication: Some of the 
most significant advances in electro- 
nics technology have been in res- 
ponse to the growing needs for 
cheaper, more reliable and more 
extensive communication capability. 
Microelectronics along with other 
major advances like fibre optics etc., 
has also contributed significantly 
towards this end. A sound com- 
munication infrastructure is a very 
important factor in the development 
of the country and in India it has 
been given high priority. Microelec- 
tronics with its high potentiality 
and low cost does become an at- 
tractive alternative, since. resource 
availability, shortage of foreign ex- 


change, etc., have been major con- 
Straints for us. 


(у) Instrumentation: The most 
remarkable feature of present day 
instrumentation is its intelligence 
made possible with microelectro- 
nics. These instruments have memo- 
Ties, can compute and control, do 
their own diagnostics, communicate 
with other instruments and even 
make decisions. For the Indian en- 
vironment where the needs of in- 
strumentation are significant for 
design, development, manufacture, 


erection, commissioning and main- . 
tenance of equipment, ‘smart’ in- 


struments, with microelectronics, 
offer a versatility not possible so 
far. It is possible to attend to a 
variety of needs with the same 
smart instrument and hence save on 
investment. Our attempts to im- 
prove the quality of available medi- 
cal service for research and treat- 
ment in the country can also get 
facilitated with the more reliable, 
cheaper, versatile, easy to operate 
шин (with microelectro- 
nics), Ў 


(vi) Other Sectors: There are 
hosts of other sectors like educa- 
tion-aids, hobby kits, automobile 
applications, intelligent terminals 
etc., which can be influenced by the 
introduction of microelectronics. In 
virtually all of them the advantages 
are the same —a more versatile, 
flexible, reliable, efficient, cheaper 
alternative. 


F rom these analyses it appears 
that microelectronics can make a 
significant contribution in situations 
where: 


(a) computing is required but a 
conventional computer is 
either too expensive or too 
powerful or both; 


intelligence, flexibility as well 
as a real time response is 
essential; 


(c) presently the requirements 
are not very demanding but 
in a subsequent phase com- 
plexity would increase and 
would need intelligence/com- 
puting machines. 


(b) 


For the Indian situation which is 
characterised by limited resources, 


foreign exchange shortages, abun- 
dance of skilled manpower, a grow- 
ing industry willing to try new con- 
cepts, political commitment to 
improve the infrastructure like com- 
munications etc., microelectronics = 
appears to be a ‘custom made solu- 
tion’. It only requires our ingenuity 
and commitment to exploit this gift 
of technology. We can learn from 
the experience and pitfalls of other 
countries which are ina fairly 
advanced stage of exploiting this 
technology. In this situation, we 
need not waste our time and re- 
sources in becoming contemporary 
since we shall never become con- 
temporary. Instead, we should ex- 
ploit to the extent possible whatever 
is available in the "international 
market place. The present level of 
technological advance is more than 
adequate to meet our needs and we 
have to only translate the develo 
ments for our needs and minimise 
adverse impacts. 


T, be able successfully to exploit 
the potentialities made available by 
micro-electronics and also avoid the 
pitfalls, we have to take à few defi- 
nite steps. Some of these are: 


(a) government policy should 
become more promotional rather 
than regulatory in nature for the 
application of microelectronics; 


(b) until such time as microelec- 
tronics hardware is not available in 
the country, imports should be 
liberalised; 


(c) the industry should cooperate 
with the development and manu- 
facturing organisation so that con- 
cepts could be tried in real life 
situations; 


(d) to ensure that the next gene- 
ration of manpower is fully conver- 
sant with the new technology, edu- 
cational aids and kits should be 
made more popular in teaching and 
educational institutions; 


(e) since there exists potential for 
employment substitution by micro- 
electronics, the application areas 
should be suitably directed. 


In short, it should be a national 
endeavour to exploit microeleciro- 
nics for India's development needs. 


The potential 


VANDANA SHIVA 


IN the process of development 
through industrialization, new tech- 
nologies from the industrially ad- 
vanced countries have been getting 
transferred to India over the last 
century. However, there have al- 
ways been considerable time gaps 
in the process of such technology 
transfers, often ranging to several 
decades. There have been a lot of 
studies over the further widening 
or narrowing of the technology gap 
between India on the one hand and 
the advanced countries on the other. 
However, the traditional concepts 
of technological innovation and 
transfer were not reflected in the 
field of electronics, where, inspite 
ofthe fast moving knowledge front 
in the advanced countries, transfer 
of technology has taken place at 
great speed. This is probably due 
to the fact that electronics produc- 
tion based on high technology of 
the industrially advanced countries 
got internationalised by their need 
for the cheap labour availability of 
third world countries. As a result, 
a significant part of the production 
in electronics shifted to the third 
world countries very quickly. 


In the case of India, the policy 
towards transfer of the ‘latest’ tech- 
nologies and the concept of obso- 
lescence was debated considerably. 
However, in spite of that, the stra- 
tegy for electronics development 
remains quite ambiguous, vacilla- 
ting between outward looking ex- 
port promotion , strategies and 


- inward looking import substitution. 


On the one hand we want to up- 
grade export performance by adop- 
ting internationally available crite- 
ria of technical performance and 
setting up electronics export zones. 
On the other hand, we want to set 
Up severe protectionist measures to 
allow our technologies to develop 
self-reliantly at their own pace, 
without interference of international 
market mechanisms. The introduc- 
tion of microprocessors in India 
within 2 to 3 years of their arrival 
in the American market is probably 
а reflection of the export orienta- 
tion of our policy on electronics. 


The microprocessor, a complete 
computing system incorporating 
logical memory and interfacing 
capacities on a single silicon wafer, 
afew millimeter square, lies at the 
heart of what has been well known 
as the new microtechnologies which 
include data and word processing, 
process control and communication 
Systems. "Though mno systematic 
studies of the extent of micropro- 
cessor applications in Indian indus- 
try are yet available, the process of 
transformation of manufacture and 
information processing by the new 
microtechnology has surely begun. 
Atthe policy level this process is 
also getting alot ofsupport from 


1. The articulation of an inward looking 
strategy for electronics development is con- 
tained in Electronics in Developing Coun- 
tries: Issues in Transfer and Developmen: 
of Technology, UNCTAD TD/B/C.6/34, by 

ok Parthasarathi, 
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agencies involved in planning the 
development of electronics within 
the country. The Electronics Com- 
mission has set up a Microprocessor 
Revolution Task Force. The Edu- 
cation Ministry contemplates a 
crash programme to train 2000 en- 
gineering faculty members in 
microprocessors such that ‘every 
student getting out in 1982 should 
know why microprocessors are 
revolutionalising all industry.’® 


Gien the attempts to create a 
microprocessor revolution in India, 
it is pertinent to ask what the pos- 
sibilities of such a revolution are, 
and what the impacts of micro- 
technology are going to be. In the 
absence of comprehensive surveys 
related to the introduction of the 
new technology, an assessment of 
the possible impacts can only be 
based on extrapolations, with the 
outer limits of these extrapolations 
being set by the radical impact of 
micro-electronics’ related innova- 
tions in the highly industrialised 
countries, and the inner limits being 
set by realistic evaluations of tech- 
nology gaps, both between India 
and the highly industralised coun- 
tries, and between different sectors 
within India. 


The inter-country technology 
gaps are crucial to assess because 
they influence the level of absorp- 
tion and assimilation of microtech- 
nology, and thus determine how 
different the impact of the new tech- 
nology will be from what it has been 
in the US or Japan, for example. 
They are also important to assess 
because in a dual society like India 
microelectronics can play a signifi- 
cant role only in the modern indus- 
trial sector which, in terms of 
employment and other positive 
impact, affects only a small part of 
the Indian population. In the con- 
text of this dualism it is erroneous 
to expect the social and economic 
function of microtechnology in 
India at the macrolevel to be iden- 
tical with its role in the industrially 


The Report of the Review Committee on 
Electronics (1980) is based on ап export- 
oriented strategy viewpoint. 

2. Personal discussions with N. Seshagri, 
Electronics Commission. 

3. Personal discussions with C.S. Jha, 
Education Ministry. 


advanced countries. reaictions 
based on the experience of these 
countries are split between promises 
of microelectronic utopias of lower 
cost and higher quality of produc- 
tion and prophecies of doom related 
to total and structural unemploy- 
ment.4 


The microlevel impact of this 
technology in India may, however, 
be similar in terms of efficiency 
and employment. Moreover, even 
where the impact is different, in an 
export oriented industry, techno- 
logical development in industrially 
advanced countries will influence 
the comparative advantages of 
microtechnology within India. This 
is specially the case for those indus- 
tries which have been touched by 
mechanisation and modernisation. 
This follows from the nature of 
microtechnology which in its last 
analysis is an information techno- 
logy and its applicability presup- 
poses a prior displacement of 
human labour by convenient forms 
of energy and mechanical devices. 
The microtechnology revolution 
viewed as an information revolution 
can only be built on a modern 
industrial base. 


БВ at the level of efficiency апа 
employment, the impact of micro- 
technology is related to its central 
characteristic of being basically an 
information technology. Micro- 
electronics in industry gives rise to 
higher efficiencies, lower costs of 
production and better quality con- 
trol since it is able to integrate l'unc- 
tions that were earlier completely 
divorced. It thus shifts the focus 
from sub-system efficiency to total 
system efficiency. 


Jts impact on employment is rela- 


ted to the substitution of human . 


intelligence and control by artificial 
intelligence and the related auto- 
mation. ‘Automation, the star of 
the micro-electronic universe, can 
be seen as the tendency to withdraw 
as many human elements as possible 
from production (manufacturing 
and administration), owing to the 
unreliability of what an author in 
the United States has called 


4. I. Barron and R. Curnow, The Future 


of Information Technology, Frances Pinter, 
London, 1979. The Economist, 1-7th 
March 1980. 


“numan operating units". Unig 
“unreliability” includes the relative 
slowness of human beings in the 
performance of certain operations, 
the cost of their labour and their 
political propensities. The intro- 
duction of microelectronic techno- 
logy, then, is the continuation of 
an earlier process but on а tremen- 
dous scale and ata greatly accele- 
rated pace. The continuity is 
contained in the progressive frag- 
mentation of human labour. At this 
stage machines are being substituted 
for human intelligence, much as they 
were substituted for human muscle 
power in an earlier epoch. While 
man’s first technological break- 
through related to ensuring survival, 
and the second to multiplying mus- 
clepower, finding substitutes for it 
and improving manual dexterity, 
the third breakthrough, which is 
occurring today, concerns the exten- 
sion of the possibilities of applying 
human intelligence by the use of a 
moore efficient substitute for some 
of the functions of the brain.’ 


A, an example, microtechnology 
based process controls in the steel 
industry can be used to monitor 
uniformity of the thickness of rolled 
flats with instant feedback and cor- 
rection mechanism. This does away 
with the less reliable method of 
manual measurement of thickness 
and hence the necessity of the meas- 
uring person. In office work, work 
processors lead to productivity 
gains by decreasing the amount of 
time spent in typing and corrections 
by handling the preparation of texts 
automatically. Productivity gains 
are, thus, achieved through displace- 
ment of office personnel. Displa- 
cement of labour in the industrially 
advanced countries is accelerated 
by the fact that a dramatic reduc- 
tion in the size and unit costs of 
microtechnologies are taking place 
in the context of increasing cost of 
labour as given in Fig. 1. 


In the case of. India, however, 
automation of production or offices 
cannot be viewed as based on simple 
economic criterion since the cost of 
labour, including skilled labour, is 
not so prohibitive and the cost of 
automation as low. Further, the 


5. J. Rada, The Impact of Micro-electro- 
nics, ILO, 198. p. 8. 
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internal market situation in India is 
_balanced so much in favour of the 
sellers that it does not exert any 
pull for efficiency or quality im- 


provement. Moreover, the charac- 


teristic feature of efficiency increas- 
es through microtechnology lies in 
its ability to combine data handling 
and transmission and to integrate 
different but related processes from 
purchase, inventory and stocks, 
through production, to marketing. 


Sa pervasive and coordinated 
introduction of microelectronics is, 
however, not foreseen in the im- 
mediate future in India. Micropro- 
cessor based systems are, in tbe 
short term, going to be introduced 
in a partial and fragmented manner, 
and such changes in discrete sub- 
stages cannot guarantee: overall 
productivity gains. The point is that 

. in a total system, increasing the 
efficiency of a part does not lead to 
an increased efficiency of the whole. 
On the contrary, in spite of the 
introduction of more efficient sub- 
systems, the total efficiency of the 
` system continues to be determined 
by the part with the lowest effi- 
ciency. Therefore, two 
reasons for the introduction of 
automation abroad are not found 
in the socio-economic situation of 
India. 


This does not, however, mean 
that the introduction of micro- 
technologies will not spread in the 
near future. There are two forces 
that will encourage their applica- 
tion. Firstly, at a clearly conceived 
policy level, Indian industrialists 
may go in for automation to avoid 
the high political and organisational 
cost of organised Jabour. This will 


major ' 


happen in those industries which 
cannot be disintegrated into smaller 
units or ancillaries, such as steel, 
chemicals, sugar, etc.. Secondly, at 
a more confused level, the automa- 
tion fever will be officially thrust 
for reasons of glamour rather than 
need. Signs of such glamour based 
decisions already exist. Gupta, the 
chairman of the Department of 
Electronics of the Government of 
India stated that he ‘visualises -a 
micro-processor centre in every 
village for deciding on agricultural 
inputs or soil testing.’ Given the 
present level of agricultural techno- 
logy in India one wonders what will 
the peasants and farmers do with 
the microprocessor centre. 


M, e. even if by some re- 
mote chance one .finds the use, the 
effective functioning of microproces- 
sor units will be almost impossible. 
Ina situation where even to keep 
water pumps running has proved to 
be a difficult task, one does need to 
stretch one's imagination to con- 
ceive of smooth and efficient micro- 
processor based decision-making in 
rural India. And probably the far- 
mers of Nalgund and Navalgund 
in Karnataka or.the activists of the 
Mitti Bachao Andolan (save the 
soil movement) in Madhya Pradesh 
or the Chipko Andolan in Uttar 
Pradesh have something different 
from microprocessors in mind as 
solutions for saving the deteriorat- 
ing soil conditions in these regions. 
Gupta’s fascination for micropro- 
cessors as a magic solution to many 
problems of Indian agriculture is 
just one more example of the top 


6. P.P. Gupta, quoted in Economic Times, 


26th May 1981. 


policy makers lack of total compre- 
hension of the role of new techno- 
logies, and their overwhelming faith 
in the assumption that new techno. 
logies are the only option. 


A, this point it might be useful 
to assess the areas in which micro- 
technologies are fruitfully entering 
the industrially advanced countries 
and what these areas represent in 
the Indian context in terms of em- 
ployment and technology develop- 
ment. By far the most significant 
has been the ‘office’ sector in which 
the category of information handlers 
like accountants, sales clerk, cashi- 
ers, administrators, secretaries etc., 
are included. Besides being the jobs 
which are most threatened by the 
impact of microtechnology, these 
are also the jobs in which maximum 
employment exists. In the U.S.A. 
and England the category-wise 
breakup of employment jis as 
follows: 


Information Handling 40 per cent 


Industry 20 per cent 
Service 35 per cent 
Agriculture 05 per cent 


The projected unemployment rate 
induced by microelectronics in these 
categories are 26 per cent, 22 per 
cent, 09 per cent and 03 per cent 
respectively." 


In India the category-wise break- 
up is drastically different where the 
overwhelming majority of workers, 
(67 per cent) are non-working in- 
cluding. men, women and children 
who work for survival and not 
wages. Of the working popula- 
tion agriculture absorbs 73 per 
cent, service 18 per cent, organised 
industry 6 per cent and household 
industry 3 per cent. There is no in- 
dependent assessment for informa- 
tion handling. However, this cate- 
gory can exist only within tbe 
organised industry and service sec- 
tors, where the organisational role 


.of information handling is formal- 


ised. Further, the service sector, to 
alarge extent, is accounted for by 
informal employments like in con- 
struction vending etc., which are 
least threatened by microtechno- 
logy. From the extent of job loss 





7. R. Daleand I, Williamson, The Myth 
of the Micro, Star, 1980. 
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calculated for workers of various 
sectors in the U.S.A., it may be 
argued that the maximum job loss 
in India will not be more than about 
5 per cent if the trends are assum- 
ed to be similar. 


T.. discussion so far has been 
restricted to employment displace- 
ment as a result of microelectro- 
nics. There isa popular argument 
put forward for the manufacture of 
electronics goods in general and 
microelectronics in particular based 
on comparative advantages of deve- 
loping countries due to labour in- 
tensity of manufacture and the low 
cost of labour in these countries. 
These factor endowments were the 
reasons that the newly industrialis- 
ing countries like Taiwan or S. 
Korea showed higher rates of growth 
during the 1970s. However, a signi- 
ficant number of employment gene- 
rating assembly operations have 
already started getting automated 
with the new automated plants be- 
ing shifted back to the industrials- 
ed countries. The labour intensive 
operations included the final stage 
of manufacture of microprocessors, 
that is, packaging and testing. The 
more crucial are the initial stages of 
manufacture of microprocessors. 


The manufacture of silicon chips 
or wafers for microprocessors re- 
quires the preparation of 99.'99 
9999% pure silicon, followed by 
mask making (oxidation and etch- 
ing) and wafer-fabrication (diffu- 
sion). Since these are high pre- 
cision, microscopic operations, they 
are carried out in an ultra clean 
environment and the level of in- 
vestment for a single production 
line is about $ 40 million. This 
processing is carried out primarily 
in the Silicon Valley in the U.S.A. 
and partly in Japan. The autom- 
ation of the former highly labour 
intensive assembly and testing of 
chips having already begun, 
the 80sare going to be different 
from the 70s. Automated packag- 
ing has already reduced the relative 
share of Korean exports of semi- 
conductors which in 1978 represent- 
ed $ 614 million or 44 per cent of 
the exports. Export oriented elec- 
tronic industries in several coun- 
tries are thus in a very vulnerable 
situation, with the threat of the new 


automated plants fbeing set up in 
the developed countries. 


P relocation is also being ac- 
celerated by the fact that with 
microelectronics, the relative share 
of labour in total unit costs tends 
to decrease, thus further reducing 
the comparative advantage of low 
wages in developing countries. This 
has already begun to affect the 
television industry in which auto- 
matic insulation techniques and 
reduced complexity has not only 
increased reliability but also signi- 
ficantly reduced labour costs. Old- 
ham summarised these changes as 
follows: ‘The traditional cost saving 
technique has been to employ less 
expensive overseas labour for the 
labour-intensive packaging opera- 
tion. As the cost of overseas labour 
rises and improved packaging tech- 
nology becomes available, overseas 
labour is gradually being supplan- 
ted by highly automated domestic 
assembly.'8 


This point of view is substan- 
tiated by the fact that none of the 
firms engaged in the latest ventures 
in the field of integrated circuits 
contemplate the establishment of 
offshore’ installations in low wage 
countries. A static assessment of 
electronics being labour-intensive 
and hence employment generating 
misses these historical developments 
in which the impact of micro-elec- 
tronics has been the automation of 
operations which were earlier done 
by hand. While the impact of these 
microelectronics related technologi- 
cal developments can definitely be 
avoided by invoking the criteria of 
absolescence, different from the 
ones prevailing in the international 
market, such a policy, however, 
must stay restricted to domestic 
production and consumption. It 
cannot contribute to export orient- 
ed growth strategies, which by their 
very nature are tied up to interna- 
tional markets. 


While the manufacture of micro- 
processors, or assembly jobs in the 
electronics industry will not be too 
advantageous in the coming years, 
India will retain a comparative ad- 


vantage in the design of micropro- 


8. R. Kaplinsky, Radical Technical 
Change and Manufactured Export Growth 
Strategies, (To be published). 


cessor based systems, especially in 
the development of programmes. 
Work on software remains highly 
labour-intensive despite automation 
and standardisation. Software is 
also, at present, more costly than 
hardware, and is in much scarcer: 
supply. The real costs for micro- 
technology are arising in the pro- 
gramming input which makes use 
of them and the design skills which 
incorporate it in final products. A 
number of software companies are 
transferring their conversion work 
under contract to countries such 
as India. There is no immediate 
competition foreseen .in software 
exports since India enjoys a unique 
advantage of low cost, highly 
trained labour by international stan- 
dards. 


Т,, impact, however, will be 
small in the context of the total 
labour force. Moreover, it will be 
reduced by a brain-drain which is 
anticipated in the light of a shortage 
of computer specialists in the U.S.A. 
This year, U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities will turn out only one fourth 
of the 54,000 four year computer 
graduates the industry could use. 
At the masters level, the output will 
be only 10% of the 34,000 industry 
openings. And only a quarter of the 
1,300 Ph.D.s sought by industry wilk 
be available.® This will be reflected 
in a brain drain from India. 


To summarise, one cannot ignore 
the fact that microtechnology has 
arrived in India and will remain. 
Like all other technologies directly 
transferred from advanced coun- , 
tries, it will face problems in diffu- 
sion in a dual society. It is hardly 
expected to affect more than 15% 
of the population, directly or in- 
directly. The rosy picture often 
created by policy makers of electro- 
nics being a magical element for 
higher efficiency, better quality and 
employment generation can only be 
realised in small pockets. On the 
other hand, in acountry already 
plagued with rampant unemploy- 
ment, microtechnology cannot be 
accused of being a major source 
for Jabour displacement as is the 
case in the highly industrialised 
countries. 


9. Figures taken from ‘Data Processing: 
Joining hands against Japan’ Business 
Week, No. 10, 1980. 
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PROFESSOR Raj Krishna presents an extremely 
interesting account of the sick educational system 
of our country in his article ‘Piece-rate education’ 
(Seminar, May 1981, No. 261). His suggestions 
about the public recruitment systems are worth 
trying for. His views on dualism in educatio.. can 
be well taken. I, however, fail to fully appreciate 
his good chit on the system of donations and 
capitation fees, in the light of my very little 
practical knowledge of the situation in Andhra 
Pradesh, where many medical and engineering 


colleges and even colleges and post-graduate centres 


for general education collect donations and 
capitation fees. 

The students who pay donations or capitation 
fees in most cases are those who have extremely 


poor academic backgrounds and who have complete 
faith in the labelling mechanism of the educational 
system. They enter the colleges and push down the 
quality of the already low quality education which 
these colleges impart. (The point to be noted here 
is that no prestigious institution collects donations 


or capitation fees). They do not mind paying 
another instalment of donation or capitation fees, 
if they are assured of the final degree, as these 


donations carry rich dividends in the form of huge 
dowries, not to speak of other benefits. So it is not 


necessarily true that they ‘demand a minimum 
quality and would not be usually on strike’ and 
things like that. 


Secondly, in many a case, the system of donations 


and capitation fees results in monopolisation of 
these institutions by economically afluent and 
academically poor people, which goes basically 
against all ethics of equality and justice in the - 


privately managed but State supported educational 


institutions. 


A serious assumption that Professor Raj Krishna 
makes is that donations and capitation fees amount 


to mobilisation of economic resources for the 
educational sector. In many cases, donations and 


capitation fees constitute illegal money which goes 


to the authorities of the private colleges and we 


have little evidence to show that these receipts are 


used for improving the quality or quantity of 
‘education in those colleges. So it may not be 
appropriate to relate it to the principle of dual 
pricing. 


Above all, a point that should be borne in mind 


is that the distinction between public and private 
educational institutions in India is not very 


relevant, though not insensible. A huge part of the 


recurring expenditure of the private educational 


institutions is met by the State, when they become 


‘recognised’ or ‘aided’. 


_ These points, however, do not undermine the 
importance of the excellent and thought-provoking 
note by Professor Raj Krishna. 


Jandhyala В.С. Tilak, 
Institute of Economic Growth, 
University of Delhi. 


YOUR issue No. 261 on Concepts in Change was 
aimed to cover socialism, secularism, democracy, 
imperialism, colonialism etc., having political 
overtones. But I am glad that the terms of reference 
were not rigidly adhered to. 


James Manor discusses the problem at mundane 
level, keeping Jawaharlal Nehru's life-style and 
world-view in the centre. But it is difficult to agree 
with him on the opinion that Nehru somehow cut 
the ground from under the peasant movement in 
India. Was there any such movement after 
Independence which could overcome the barriers of 
caste and narrow loyalties ? It is true that poorer 
groups in rural areas have become aware of their 
rights. But are they not still weak and fragile ? 
Discussing secularism and socialism, Sailen Ghosh 
develops wide-ranging propositions to demolish 
old myths while building new ones. Prescriptive 
ideas can be quoted in number but are difficult to 
accept. Some instances of Muslims guarding 
Hindu rituals and Hindus participating in 
Mohurram, etc., have been common in the past. 
Regrettably, these have not stopped communal 
violence. Ashis Nandy rightly says, ‘Modern 
science was structured isolation. The values of 
objectivity were definitionally the values of the 
modern scientific world-view’. Raj Krishna deals 
with the subject of education as an economist and 
calls for delinking degrees from requirements of 
jobs. Uneconomic and wasteful educated human 
resource needs to be curbed as suggested in this 
piece of original thinking. 


Social uses of ‘time’ discussed by Romesh 
Thapar are no doubt convincing and are helpful 
in rethinking development. While detailing some 
aspects of the problem, the most substantive issue 
he raises is to decide how to overhaul 
urbanisation crises including problems of 
transportation patterns. He is in favour of 
smaller, decentralised and self-employing 
institutions suited to the electronic age and not 
unwieldy human settlements. In reality, a variety 
of semi-urban pockets (SUPs) of urbanised 
villagers are already growing in countries like 
ours. But the vested interests monopolising out- 


- dated theories are not open to accepting new ones. 
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May I add here a piece of my own wisdom? 

As if God has deliberately or otherwise wished it . 
that way, the whole human race is a helpless 
victim of all round differentiation — in 
knowledge and social roles and relationships. 

The differentiation leads to discontinuities in values, 
attitudes and behaviour. They multiply ad 
infinitum and make a mess of everything we try to 
tackle. The conceptual essence of these two 

terms possibly remains the same. However, what 
these terms denote with regard to things and 
situations is difficult to spell out. 

Be it as it may, I think that there are no 
concepts other than these two that have the 
ability to offer meaningful analysis, explanation 
and interpretation of the complex phenomena 
of socio-cultural changes in the human societies 
of today. The artificial boundaries of religion, 
politics, philosophy, etc., do not come in the way 
of our accepting this conceptual frame of 
reference. Some of the articles in the SEMINAR 
issue under reference have referred to 
differentiated situations of various kinds. 
Regrettably, however, none of these writers have 
envisaged serious discontinuities arising from the 
differentiation in the field of knowledge from past 
to present or in role-relationships between and 
among the people. We are not able to see this 
as the root cause of the present day confusion 
in human affairs at national and international 
levels. Multiple forces of reorganisation are no 
doubt at work, but with little effect, and the 
dilemma stands. 


Dr. H.R. Trivedi 
Institute of Cultural and Urban Anthropology, 
Ahmedabad 


SEMINAR has done well to bring out an issue on 
Levels of Consciouness (June, 1981, No. 262), which 


' tends to get overlooked in the obsession with 


politics. In a lecture delivered in London in 1895, 
Vivekananda said that the human mind, at 

certain moments, transcended not only the 
limitations of the senses, but also the powers of 
reasoning. It then came face to face with facts, 
which it could never have sensed, could never have 


- reasoned out. He did not deny that we had the 


right to challenge these facts, to put them to the 
test of reason, but he also went on to explain 
that all the existing religions of the world claimed 
for the human mind this peculiar power of 
transcending the limits of the senses, and the 
limits of reason, and this power he put forward 

as a statement of fact. 

I think that the list of books for further 
reading should have included the works of 
Vivekananda, and Romain Rolland's The Life of 
Vivekananda and the Universal Gospel, for in 


‚ them are to be found the deepest probings into 


levels of consciousness, and the foundation for 
later discoveries in this difficult area of insecure 
but vital knowledge. 

А.К. Banerjee 

Bombay 





A Practical Vedic Dictionary 


SURYAKANTA 


Almost all the vocables in the four Vedas have been defined in 
Hindi and English in this new dictionary. The entries have 
been illustrated with examples to make their meanings clear, 
and many words not found in earlier dictionaries are included 
in this work, In several instances fresh and more accurate 
meanings (and etymologies) have been provided where those 
in the traditional and other modern dictionaries seemed 
misleading. The work incorporates the results of the latest 
researches in the field. This is the first comprehensive Vedic 
dictionary, for earlier works cover either the Rigveda alone or 
the whole of Sanskrit literature. 

Rs 200 


Envoy To Nehru 
ESCOTT REID 


Escott Reid was Canadian High Commissioner in India from 
1952 to 1957. In this book, based on his despatches, telegrams 
and letters from India, the author tells the story of the special 
relationship between India and Canada during those years. He 
has not only provided a personal account of a critical period 
in the history of independent India and a study of some 
aspects of the foreign policy and diplomavy of Indja, Canada, 
the United States and Britain but also fascinating glimpses 
into the characters of the leading Indian political personalities 
of the time — Nehru, V K Krishna Menon, Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit, Sardar Panikkar — to mention a fow. 

Rs 100 


Strategies of British India: Britain, Iran and 
Afghanistan 1798-1850 


M E YAPP 


The subject of this book is the formulation and execution of 
British policy in the region between the Caspian and the 
Indus during the first half of the nineteenth century. Using a 
large selection of documents, the author considers 
developments at all levels, from the Cabinet to the frontier 
agent. He disputes the accepted view that the defence of 
British India was an important determinant of British foreign 
policy, arguing that strategic discussion served mainly to 
conceal fundamental differences between London and саца 
М Rs 2 


Karl Marx’s Theory of History: A Defence 
G A COHEN 


The book presents and defends historical materialism, It is 
organized round a novel and fertile distinction between 
material and social properties of society, which lends lucidity 
and coherence to Cohen's treatment of central issues in 
historical materialism; the connection between productive forces 
and production relations, the problem of base and 
superstructure, the roots of class inequality, the nature of the 
capitalist mode of production, the antagonism between 
use-value and exchange-value, the significance of social 
revolution and communism, The principles and methods of 
analytical philosophy, so often seen in hostility to Marxism, 
are rallied to interpret and defend it in a book which will 
command the attention of philosophers, social scientists and 
historians. 


M 
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Rs 85 
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. Fly the only airline i in the world 
where you can sit back 
and read the decor. 


р; ; < Just study the cabin walls. You'll find Indian 
mythology come alive in Krishna's frolics 
with gambolling gopis. Gods and 
goddesses, and lesser mortals centuries old, 
s frozen in arts of love: in the frescoes of 
, _ Ajanta and Ellora. Men and women of Indla - 
down the ages caught in their daily acts of work 
‘and play. They're all part of the Interior 
decor of an Air-India 747. 
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Benefit from our 
widest range of compressors, 


backed by the world's 
foremost air power 
technology. 


New additions to CP’s 
expanding range 
ТВ-20; x 13 


Lubricated/Oil-less Horizontal, Reciprocating 
Compressors. 


500-RO-2 

Rotary, Portabla. Diesel Compressors. 
‘TU’ & 'TUO' 

Lubricated/Oil-less Vertical, Reciprocating 
Compressors. 


Plus 25 other proven and 
trusted models 


Compressors of every description: Portable 
and Stationary Electric motor/Diesel engine- 
driven Rotary and Reciprocating Single- 
stage/Two-stage. Air-cooled/Water-cooled. 
Luoricated/Oil-less Horizontal/Vertical. 
Single-acting/Double-acting. Balanced- 
upgosed & tandem. in capacities from 

3 m3/min (108 c.f.m.) 0 114 m3/min. 
14000 сїт) 


Together, our widest range for every need. 


Why CP Compressors? 


CP Comp.essors are crafted to the highest 
standards ot quality and workmanship, and 
ncorporate international designs and know- 
now And they're backed by prompt and 
efficient service, both before and after sales. 
No wonder, CP-India are today the largest 
ex porters of compressed air equipment to 
over 15 countríes 


Now, what can ws offer you? Please contact our nearest branch for literature. 
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FORHAN'S-the toothpas 
created bya dentist 





helps strengthen your gums 
while it cleans your teeth 


R 
Эши troubles could mean loss of healthy teeth Е 


Dentists say that if teeth are not cleaned 
properly a thin layer of bacteria called 
plaque, which forms around your 
teeth and gums, starts accumulating. 
This leads to tartar which weakens and 
pushes away gums causing even 
healthy teeth to fall out. Gum troubles 
can also harm health in general. 
Forhan's protection for the qums 

Dr. Forhan's exclusive formula with 

its special astringent strengthens 

gums to help you resist gum troubles. 
So brush your teeth and massage 
EDAM e E DEN 
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Attractive. Sleek, Two-toned. USHA 

- Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can’t match. 
And a 5-year guarantee too. 


Я Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tensior 


for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjuster for ү, 
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PRODUCT QUALITY 





Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world’s . 
processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns, 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 

Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality-the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. organisation. y - 
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SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India 
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UM) KAMANI ENGINEERING CORPORATION. 


` Pioneers in transmission line engineering 
in India; 
making a major contribution to build 
a powerful country; and a powerful world too. 
KEC. Largest in Asia, Second in the World 
in power transmission. 
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KAMANI ENGINEERING CORPORATION LIMITED 
Kamani Chambers, 
32, Ramjibhai Kamani Marg, 
BOMBAY-400 038. 








which seeks to reflect through free discussion, every 
Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, a single 
is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. 
expressed have ranged from janata to congress, from 
a to communist to Independent. And the non-political 
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This is a shortened and revised version of An Agenda for India. Tbe Agenda was first prepared 
in 1979 by a group composed of Romesh Thapar, Rajni Kothari, Bashiruddin Ahmed, George 
Verghese, Kuldip Nayar and Mrinal Datta-Chaudhuri. It was circulated to some 100 persons all 
over the country for their comments and, after amendments and adjustments, was published in 
Seminar in January 1980, with 50 people signing it. It was then discussed in a national convention 
in April 1980, in which some 200 persons representing diverse points of view participated. This 
was in the nature of a preliminary exercise. 


The edited transcript of the discussions at the convention was reproduced in the July 1980 
issue of Seminar. On the basis of this discussion, and comments received from those who could 
not attend the convention, the Agenda was rewritten in the form of a detailed 120 page monograph 


and put out by the Steering Committee for the Agenda in March 1981. This has been widely 
reported in the press. 


The present — third — version is a shorter and more concise and focussed statement of the 
Agenda, and to that end revised in parts. It is being published in the hope that it will provide a 
basis for sustained thought and discussion among political, social activist, intellectual and other 
circles and hopefully lead to a framework for an alternative polity and a basis for concerted action 
on the part of those who are interested in restructuring Indian society towards a more just, humane 
and truly democratic order. 


In this issue, a cross-section of the political leadership responds to the ideas and concepts in the 
Agenda which incidently, is a document open to modification and alteration in a changing 
situation. 
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A DIFFERENT kind of crisis faces India today. It 
is a crisis of change, not of stagnation. It is a crisis 
borne out of the incapacity of institutions to respond 
to a deep and far-reaching process of social turmoil. 
Having run its course, the old order has lost its 


The agenda 


earlier consensus and legitimacy. Old relationships 
are being questioned and so are the concepts and 
symbols handed down by tradition and history. The 
questionings come from a new awakening and a 
new sensibility, a comprehensive search for a new 


order, for new social content in the functioning of 
institutions and new institutions for implementing a 
new social agenda. India is in the throes of a crisis 
alright but it is a crisis that is borne out of heighten- 
ed consciousness and a far-reaching response to the 
democratic ideology. We should welcome the crisis 
and turn it into a challenge and an opportunity. 
That is the call of history. 


The Challenge of Change: During the last decade, 
both political and economic processes have brought 
sections of the peripheral and deprived social strata 
into the active political community. The polity is 
still less than the population but has grown beyond 
the elites and upper classes that inherited the Raj to 
embrace a wider circle of politically conscious and 
economically powerful castes and classes which now 
acquired a stake in the system. Certain middle- 
peasant castes have dramatically improved their 
position, asserting equality of status and privilege 
with the upper castes and mounting considerable 
pressure for redefining rural-urban relations. At the 
same time they are unwilling to extend the same 
rights to the lower castes in both rural and urban 
areas. 


The broad lower tier of the social pyramid con- 
sisting of the poor and under-privileged and exploit- 
ed sections of the population is however no longer 
willing to accept a submissive role. They are in turn 
asserting their rights in relation to the dominant 
structures of hegemony and control; they too want 
to participate in the decisions that affect their 
lives. 


Accommodation is no longer possible within the 
old structure which was narrowly cocooned in privi- 
lege. Millions remained, and continue to remain, out- 
side the system which has become ever more distant 
and alien and has ceased to be meaningful for them. 
No surprise then that the processes of change and 
transformation should cause turbulence and tur- 
moil, and that once cherished attitudes and concepts 
and institutions should be questioned. That such 
challenge to established forms should occur at a 
time when the elites themselves, in their scramble 
for power and resources and unmindful of larger 
considerations, feel incapacitated and bewildered at 
the pressures building from below is not surprising. 
For it is a challenge that is a direct result of a non- 
performing and a non-responding apparatus, a direct 
consequence of the failure of the system to respond 
to the new demands that were inherent in the 
democratic process. 


Indeed, without such infusions from the bottom, 
there seems to be little hope of change. The system 
has failed to deliver for a long time now. Hopes of 
top-down betterment have been belied because in a 
highly divided society suffering not just from ex- 
tremes of want but also from inhuman social 
arrangements, the ‘surplus’ that is generated is 
either consumed in perpetuating the status quo or 


is intercepted and diverted into the newly emergent 
middle strata of society. The bottom tiers continue 
to remain deprived. 


The related theory of the benefits of large modern 
investments radiating outwards was similarly belied. 
These remained enclaves, cases of plenty unable to 
transform a desert of want. Demonstrative measures 
presumed to deliver social justice, and the competi- 
tion in radical slogan-mongering that followed, re- 
sulted in the growth of parallel systems: a parallel 
economy based on black money, vote banks based 
on electoral manipulation of the poor and the 
socially discriminated, and a parallel structure of 
political management based on a new breed of 
politicians and dadas peddling in money and 
violence. 


The Issue of Democracy: If India is to grow into 
a performing democracy, it will become necessary 
to discard or alter those aspects of the system which 
inhibit the attainment of distributive justice in a 
framework of freedom while strengthening and 
creating institutions and practices without which 
this cannot be done. The present failure and crisis 
have grown out of the incapacity of the modernist 
elite — urban-based, western-educated and alienat- 
ed from the masses — to do this. 


This elite seems also incapable of responding to 
India’s immense size and complexity which have 
come alive with increasing politicization. To im- 
agine that India is a monolith that can or will 
respond to omnibus firmans issued by a presum- 
ably omnipotent Centre, or even any of the State 
capitals, is to ignore the reality of its inherent and 
rich complexity. 


Development, if itis not to degenerate into an 
Oppressive system which it has in large parts of the 
world, must encompass all segments and interests 
and blend them into a wider national perspective, 
This is not possible without further elaboration and 
institutionalization of the democratic framework. 
Decentralization would therefore appear to be a key 
instrumentality in making a smooth transition based 
on strengthening the self-reliant capacities of the 
people. The question is: what patterns and instru- 
mentalities are involved in moving towards a decen- 
tralized order? And decentralization of what? For 
whom? Through what precise processes? These are 
questions that take us to the heart of the whole 
agenda of political and economic restructuring and 
their inevitable intertwining. 


The Issue of Decentralization: The concept of 
decentralization has often been criticized on the 
ground that it might only promote localism and 
sharpen exploitation by local dominant groups 
without any of the restraints imposed by larger 
agglomerations. Such warnings cannot be ignored 
and every attempt should be made to overcome 
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such possibilities through accelerated development 
arising out of the involvement of the people who are 
more knowledgable about local conditions than 
distant officialdom and extension agencies. But 
aren’t those who criticize decentralization on 
grounds of local dominance themselves dominating 
the entire political and economic landscape from 
the Centre and State capitals, a small urban middle 
class elite that has had all the benefits of the present 
structure and is hence unwilling to share power? 
The risks of domination are always there in an 
unequal society; the real issue is how and at what 
levels can it be countered through the organized 
strength of the poor and the under-privileged. 
Decentralization is not a panacea for all the coun- 
try’s ills, but offers an obvious and fairly effective 
starting point for reducing the stanglehold of exist- 
ing vested interests and imparting fresh vigour and 
purpose to the sys'em. 


The mistake so far has been to consider decent- 
ralization ın formal institutional and power terms 
without a simultaneous attack on socio:economic 
inequities. This is not our view of a decentralized 
polity. We too are convinced that mere decentraliz- 
ation of political power to the lower tiers of the 
system will not by itself provide the requisite eco- 
nomic power to the people, although we do believe 
that it isa necessary component of a reconstructed 
social and economic order in which the people ex- 
ercise power instead of being at the receiving end of 
a bureaucratically .administered welfare State. We 
are convinced that without such a political defini- 
tion of economic rights the latter will never be 
achieved. Indeed, this can be taken as the point of 
departure of this Agenda. 


Economic Structure 


Tt is necessary, then, to initiate the restructuring 
of economic and social relations by placing it on the 
agenda of democratic politics. For, the reasons 
underlying the existing concentration of power at 
higher levels — as well as the reasons that have so 
far prevented the decentralization of administrative 
and political power and legislative reforms affecting 
land and property relations from being implemented 
— are to be found in the prevailing socio-economic 
structure. It is a structure which makes for depen- 
dencies based on property relations on the one hand 
and access to State patronage on the other. The re- 
sult is that private economic privilege, social status 
and State patronage all converge into a powerful 
intermesh of interests. The mere devolution of poli- 
tical power will have little meaning if the existing 
structure of economic power and social status and 
privilege, and their close alliance with the State 
apparatus, are left intact. It is to these.substantive 
dimensions that we shall now turn before laying out 
any model of an alternative polity. 


India's chronic economic condition is epitomised 
in growing poverty. About 48 per cent of the popu- 


lation or 308 million people continue to suffer the 
scourge of poverty and their number grows about 
5 million a year. Low productivity of means of pro- 
duction and a low rate of growth are only part of 
the explanation of the unprecedented mass of 
poverty. Thé main explanation is unequal distribu- 
tion of the means of production, and unjust terms 
on which labour and capita] combine to produce 
wealth. These production relations account for the 
slow and limited diffusion of productive technology. 
They also account for the fact that the'income gene- 
rated by production remains excessively concentrat- 
ed. The resulting imbalance between the growth of 
productive capacity and the growth of mass pur- 
chasing power has already generated unreal sur- 
pluses and excess capacities, and decelerated 
industrial growth. 


Not that there have been no gains. Despite lapses 
and a lot of slippage, the Indian economy has re- 
gistered progress in various aspects of agriculture 
and industry and the development of a technological 
base which stand us in good stead today. Even so. 
development has been fitful and. its gains have not 
only been inequitably distributed but have benefitted 
groups who have little stake in the further growth 
of the economy. Today the traditional constraints on 
growth have gone. There is both a grain as well as 
a foreign exchange ‘surplus’ though threatened 
from time to time. Yet, the economy is in trouble, 
with the system itself acting as a constraint on 
growth. There is urgent need for restructuring with 
specific measures for the various sub-sectors of the 
economy. 


Land Relations: Almost 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation lives in rura] India and some 72 per cent earn 
their livelihood from the land. And yet after zamin- 
dari abolition in the 1950s, agrarian reform has 
been stalled despite considerable legislation and end- 
less rhetoric. Ceiling legislation has been evaded 
with benami transactions resulting in mass evictions 
in certain areas. Vested interests and the absence of 
accurate and up to date records of rights have 
thwarted progress. The situation in the permanently 
settled areas of eastern and southern India and the 
plight of sharecroppers are particularly distressing. 


Minimum wages are widely evaded. Some 
advance has been made in distributing homestead 
plots, but bonded labour survives in various garbs. 
Tribal lands have been illegally alienated; rural 
debts have not really decreased despite periodic 
scaling down; and the small and marginal farmer 
does not have equal access to available input sup- 
plies, credit, extension services and marketing faci- 
lities. Feudalism still reigns supreme in a State like 
Bihar. 


Redistribution. А time-bound programme to 
distribute the 5.5 million acres of surplus land 
already identified is absolutely essential. The requir- 
ed machinery for this has been detailed in the first 


Additional surplus land (estimated to be around 20 
million acres) should also be identified by plugging 
loopholes in the legal definition of surplus land. 
All personally cultivating tenants and share-croppers 
should be given title-deeds conferring on them the 
ownership of the lands they till on the basis of 
quick, on-the-spot, inquiries by appropriately 
empowered authorities. The procedures can be 
similar to those adopted in Kerala, West Bengal 
and Karnataka. All currently cultivating tenants 
can thus be made owners within five years. 


Block-level committees and tribunals should be 
appointed to implement land ceilings and tenacy 
reforms. The landless and the tenants should have 
at least 50 per cent representation on these bodies. 
This is crucial. Experience of many countries shows 
that by and large it is where the prospective 
beneficiaries have participated in structural reform 
that effective land reforms have been possible. 


Employment: A Rural Employment Guarantee 
Scheme, on the (improved) Maharashtra pattern, 
though avoiding the pitfalls of the scheme, must be 
extended, in phases, to all regions of the country. 
For the formulation of efficient full employment 
plans for all blocks, techno-economic project formu- 
lation units must be established in all districts and 
blocks. The plans must specially cover every poor 
underemployed family on the antyodaya pattern. A 
work guarantee should be declared in a block as 
soon as a block plan for full employment has been 
made and approved. 


Elementary Economic Rights: Access to the follow- 
ing items of infrastructure and social services must 
be recognised as the elementary right of all, 
especially of the deprived communities and the 
rural poor: . 

I. an ample and clean water supply; 


2. adequate health and nutrition and the neces- 
sary provision, costing and distribution of food 
items for this; 


3. literacy and elementary education, as well as 
continuing adult education to generate awareness 
of socio-economic rights and create opportunities 
for continuous improvement of skills; 


. 4. sanitation, with increasingly mechanised and 
covered waste and sewage disposal and recycling 
with a view to reducing the drudgery and social 
stigma attached to them; 


5. basic housing needs and commensurate ser- 
vices; and 


6. access to energy, including alternative sources 
of fuel and fodder, if the land and forests are to be 
conserved. 


Similar services and related infrastructure must 
also be made available to urban slum-dwellers. 


-romere ما‎ pe arms че» а wuse кулама kè адддаздалд баллд 


programme of rural reconstruction cannot be 
achieved by mere preaching or rhetoric. Crucial to 
the whole enterprise is the organization of the rural 
poor and the marginalised peasantry to enable them 
to take direct actions to press and secure these 
measures as their rights. A national fund for the 
organization of the poor needs to be created to 
support and sustain them regardless of political 
affiliations. The funds so provided could be propor- 
tional to the judicially ascertained membership of 
every union. 


Similarly, widespread bondage, unpaid or low- 
paid labour and purchase or sale of produce at 
exploitativé prices must be ended soon by a series 
of coordinated actions. Workers released from 
bondage should get guaranteed public employment 
under employment guarantee schemes, and in the 
event of their belonging to farm families, preferen- 
tial and subsidised allocation of credit, inputs and 
technical assistance under marginal farmer schemes. 


Institutions to mèet the consumption credit needs 
of the poor must be set up on the lines indicated by 
the National Commission on Agriculture. Competi- 
tion in trading and money-lending must be intensifi- 
ed in backward areas by public alongside private 
agencies. so that the poor have more options to 


borrow, buy and sell on better terms. The problems. 


of the poor need to be tackled through a comprehen- 
sive effort at economic improvement, not by doles 
meted out ina condescending and ma-baap style. 


The customary rights of adivasis and hill-people 
to gather freely and sell forest produce in demarcat- 
ed tracts must continue, for this is often their only 
means of livelihood. If households are given 
individual patches in a ‘tree reform’ analogous to 
‘land reform’, and the allottees are given technical 
help, recycled tree- farming will grow automatically. 


Since.official agencies have so far failed to imple- 
ment these measures, the rural poor, adivasis and 


bonded workers must be politicised, unionised and: 


enabled to take direct actions to press and secure 
these measures as their demands. 


Industrial Policy: The foregoing policies — and 
politics — are essential ingredients of a direct 
attack on poverty. But a high rate of growth of 
production and investment is also a necessary, 
though nota sufficient, condition for the eradic- 
ation of poverty. For breaking the low-growth 
syndrome the following kinds of structural changes 
would be necessary in the '80s. 


In production and investment as well as distribu- 
tion, a rational dualism should be the basic policy. 
This would mean, in concrete terms, that whereas 
about half or more than half of annual investment 
may remain in the government sector, the rest of 
the investment in the private sector should be pro- 


gressively freed from bureaucratic controls after a’ 
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‘of évery control by a standing expert commussion. 
oT ыа 

©: The crisis: in the management of three vital 
'séctors — coal, power and transport — is now so 
‘crippling that a rational dualism should be introduc- 
"&d'éveii in these sectors so that a reasonable fraction 
“of tlie capacity in these sectors may be allowed to 
be owned and/or operated by the private sector in 
‘competition with the public sector. Some of the 
old and new mines can be thrown open to either 
private management or professional cadres organis- 
ed along cooperative or self-management principles. 
More private thermal, mini-hydel, solar and biogas 
power units can be freely allowed to service parti- 


cular areas or sectors. This policy would quickly - 


augment capacity and relieve the unending misery 
‘of coal and power consumers. 


From the social point of view, absolutely identi- 
cal criteria (a minimum social rate of return and/ 
or minimum contributions to employment, equity 
of self-reliance) must be used to assess the perform- 
ance of public as well as private enterprises. And, 
therefore, in general, in all civilian production 


sectors, private enterprises found inefficient along. 


these criterea should be brought under public control 
and public sector enterprises found inefficient along 
the same criteria, should be handed over to special- 
ized bodies of experts through a system of com- 
petitive bidding. Except in the armament sector, 
dualist competition must in fact be introduced in all 
sectors to ensure more rapid growth and operational 
efficiency. - "y 

There is" no-case in’ democratic socialist theory 
for the State condemning the people for ever to 
chronic shortages and despicable service and supply 
standards maintained by callous and corrupt, irre- 
sponsible and rapacious, State monopolies. A 
rational and competitive economic dualism of the 
type indicated can bring some relief to-thé harassed 
populace, 


Another structural reform needed to keep up the 
rate of investment is that savings invested in 
scheduled assets should be made progressively 
exempt from taxation (subject of course to reason- 
able ceilings) while consumption continues to be 
heavily.and progressively taxed. 


And, finally, in order to promote industrial peace 
as well -а8 efficiency, it is essential that there be 
national guidelines for wage contracts, linking all 
increases in emoluments, in the organised public 
sector and the private sector, to increase in objec- 
tive indices of performance in every industry, 
moderated where economically feasible by cost of 
living indices estimated by expert bodies. Whénever 
collective bargaining fails there must be rigorously 
enforced compulsory, but time-bound arbitration of 
every “dispute, conforming to national guidelines. 
All systems of contract labour and other means 
adopted to undermine unionised organization of 
labour should be abolished, 
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trolled DY top DUSINESS поиѕеѕ IHUSL DC HUUUDISLCL TU, 
And a law should be enacted to provide tax and 
non-tax incentives for companies making their 
permanent workers shareholders out of a part of 
their gross profits. Public sector companies must 
be directed to give a lead in this direction. This is 
the only approach to true socialisation of industrial 
property as distinguished from its mere govern- 
mentalisation which so frequently passes as 
‘socialism’, 


Technology: Development in the 80s will have to 
be steered with a heightened awareness of technology, 
resource depletion and environment. lndia cannot 
afford to repudiate modern technology but must 
consciously determine the mix and pace of techno- 
logical change. The term ‘appropriate technology’ 


has often been misunderstood. What is appropriate 


is not static but dynamic, changing with time, 
space and sector. And what is appropriate may in 
certain cases be the very latest and best. The un- 
lettered Indian farmer, for example, is operating 
near the frontiers of technology. Likewise, there is 
по sensible alternative to current offshore drilling 


* technologies that India is employing, or to remote 


sensing, and much else besides. But there are other 
areas where bamboo borewells, biogas and improved 
bullock carts might be the appropriate answer as 
part of an overall mix. Nor are large-scale techno- 
logy and efficiency inflexibly tied. There are areas 
where the economies of large scale operation are 
overwhelming, and others where the small is nót 
just beautiful but also more economical, in terms of 
social berefits and costs. Only detailed studies can 
determine the appropriate mix of techniques for 
each sector. 


Environment: There is however one aspect of 
appropriateness on which there should be little dis- 
agreement. This relates to the choice of techniques 
and modes of resource use which do the least 
violence to nature in the form of pollution and dis- 
figurement, and reduce the rate of net depletion of 
non-renewable resources. Conservation must there- 
fore be made a key development concept and not a 
fad. Forests, for instance, mediate between land and 
atmosphere, moderate the climate, conserve mois- 

ure, produce humus, hold the soil, yield innumer- 
ble products other than timber — edible, industrial, 
medicinal — and constitute a social good and joy 
in themselves. Our economic policies and elite life- 
styles have eroded all this and deprived the ‘people 
of their most primary rights. It is essential to 
restore these to the Indian people and especially the 
poor among them. 


Energy: The energy and transport sectors too are 
composed of many layers and are in need of inno- 
vative handling in view of the oil crisis. India 


obviously needs to use a lot more coal — of which. 


it has a sufficiency, though not a plentitude as some 
imagine — and, more so, hydro-power. The neglect 
of hydro-electricity (especially in view of its link 


with water resource development, irrigation stor- 
ages and flood control) has been particularly strik- 
ing. Here is a huge block of cheap, clean, renewable 
energy waiting to be tapped — a major asset, rela- 
tively unused. Unconventional sources of energy 
are being sought but rather haltingly. The bio-gas 
(as opppsed to the purely gobar gas) plant holds 
out promise at a certain level, especially if human 
and agricultural wastes, water hyacinth and weeds, 
and crop residues can be recycled through them to 
produce organic manure and fuel for domestic cook- 
ing and lighting and for operating small motors. 
Social forestry and fuel plantations also offer great 
possibilities and would be obvious means of tapping 
solar energy — through photosynth:sis. The option 
fits with land use planning, ecological considerations 
and employment generation and merits high 
priority. Above all, it makes decentralization an 
inherent feature of resource planning and popular 
access and gives it tremendous potency for a socially 
just and ecologically sustainable mode of develop- 
ment. 


In short, development in the 1980s will have to be 
steered with a heightened awareness of technology, 
depleting resources and the environment. While 
India cannot afford to repudiate modern technology, 
it must consciously determine the mix and pace of 
technological change and restrain modern techno- 
logy from becoming а Frankenstein. 


Rural Development; The renewed emphasis on 
rural development and raising the share of invest- 
ment in agriculture today derives not only from the 
obvious point that food is the most basic need but 
also from the fact that the accrual of income from 
agriculture is fairly widespread and so is participa- 
tion. The bulk of the poor live in the rural areas 
and are only loosely integrated with the non-agri- 
cultural sectors of the economy. The major thrust 
of the poverty eradication strategy, and of the 
specific programmes for particular poverty groups, 
will therefore have to be rural. 


Restraints on Consumption: Taxation must level 
down as much as level up. There has to be a mas- 
sive income transfer through fiscal policy to the 
most needy sections of the population through a 
corresponding transfer from unnecesssary private 
consumption to a level of social consumption that 
permanently improves the lives and capabilities of 
the poor. It is difficult to ask people to work for an 
acceptable minima when others flaunt their wealth 
and status. 


Basic Needs Strafegy: The basic needs program- 
me and public distribution system (including food- 
for-work) are instrumentalities for effecting such an 
income transfer in order to promote equity and 
socially desirable consumption — of education, 
health, nutrition, housing and elements of social 
security. Distributive justice is imperative not 
merely on moral considerations but on political and 
economic grounds as well An unequal society will 
be riddled with group tensions that must at some 


stage burst the bounds of tolerance. Conversely, à ` 
sense of movement towards more equitable and less . 


oppressive social and economic relationships has 
been shown to be a powerful spur to mass endeav- 


our. If India is to move, the masses must move; and , 


if the masses are to move they must be inspired to 
move. They will no longer be driven. 


Eradicating Poverty: All such policies are essen- 


tial ingredients of a direct attack on poverty. . 


Democracy, equity and the quality of life can have 
no meaning without human sustenance and growth, 
without- moving the society out of economic stag- 
nation and exploitation. There is no contradiction 


between bread and freedom but the prospects of” 


democracy aredim indeed if the ranks of the poor 
keep growing and their condition keeps deteriorat- 
ing. It is, therefore, imperative that the structural 
changes discussed earlier be carried through so. that 


the economy moves out of the low-growth, high - 


social injustice syndrome in the current decade. 


Health: Nothing is more crucial to well-being, in- - 


deed survival itself, than health. Yet this is one as- 
pect of social life that has been woefully neglected 
in India. The debilitating and disabling repercus- 
sions of ill-health on the economy in terms of low 
productivity and stamina and high absenteeism, 


morbidity, morality and human suffering has seldom . 
been calculated. The results of protein calorie mal- ` 


nutrition .are pitiably evident, though the greater 


part of the damage caused to the physical and in- , 


tellectual growth of the population has not been so 


obviously: measured. To strain for material im- , 


provements in living standards while accepting an 


impaired ‘quality of life at the threshold is a con- , 


tradiction in terms. 


Health Delivery: The Indian health system is ап. 
"inverted pyramid resting on hospitals, highly trained - 
"doctors and expensive drugs, mostly concentrated . 


in and around the towns and cities and better-off 
sections within them. There are more doctors than 
nurses on the Indian medical register and the medi- 
cal outreach excludes the vast bulk of the population 
in any effective sense. There are some 180,000 regis- 
tered practitioners of modern medicine of whom 80 
per cent are located in urban India while the 576,000 
villages are served by the rest. Some 20,000 or more 
doctors are abroad while over 10,000 of them are 
unemployed and listed in the live register of the 
employment exchanges And this in a country where 
health for most people is permanently at risk and 
where the infant mortality rate at 138 per 1000 is 
amongst the highest in the world. 


It is по use blaming the doctors, although the 
medical establishment, is powerful, like its counter- 
parts іп other professions, and conservative. The 


system is wrong. Health is not accorded a priority . 


rating appropriate to its true importance. And 
vested interests, as in all other areas, are strong and 
articulate. 


Whatever their conceptual and operational short- 
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comings, the recently launched Community Health 
Volunteer Scheme and the draft National Health 
Policy (1979) strike out in the right direction. Of 
course India needs more and better medicare; but 
without denying this it is possible and necessary to 
argue for better health care. The switch from cura- 
tive to preventive, promotive and community health 
is therefore right. Likewise, the effort to democratise 
and decentralise the delivery system by helping each 
community to become health conscious and begin 
to take care of its own health through community 
workers who belong to the neighbourhood. 


Education and Equity: Structural change is a multi- 
dimensional concept and must simultaneously attack 
on both the material basis oflife and the role of 
consciousness in restructuring the material base. 
Crucial to any structural change is the role of edu- 
cation. Our founding fathers saw universal literacy 
and a minimal thereshold of educational opportu- 
nity as a necessary (even if by itself inadequate) 
foundation for equity. The target has not been met 
and, on current showing, may sot be realised in the 
near future. There are an estimated 240 million 
illiterates in the country. The leeway needs to be 
made good with the least possible delay. 


Adult Education: While formal education is im- 
portant, adult education (as opposed merely to 
literacy) has become a social and economic impera- 
tive. Few programmes are more germane to equity 
and social change. It is true that the general proces- 
ses of development, the opening up of the country- 
side and the spread of communications have resulted 
in the steady growth of social and political consci- 
ousness. However, ignorance, superstition and 
inertia still hold down millions of people who, while 
being aware of their condition, continue to accept 
their continuing exploitation and destitution. ..They 
have to be made aware of their human, constitu- 
tional, legal and civic rights and encouraged, in fact 
organised, to assert them. . 


Consciousness-raising at all levels is therefore the 
prime task, but nowhere so much as at the submerg- 
ed base of the social pyramid. People have to know 
that they are being exploited by their fellow-beings 
and that they have the right ahd command the 
means to change their condition. This is the begin- 


hing of democracy and social justce. 


Towards a New Pedagogy: Few topics generate 
such -indignation in urban parlours as the state of 
education in India today. Parents, teachers, politi- 
cians and the public generally clamour for educa- 
tional reform. Unfortunately they have been looking 
in the wrong direction for change. Educational 
reform is basically a political issue and relates-to the 
values a nation seeks and the skills with which it 
equips the people in order to enable them to fulfil 
their aspirations. Macaulay set the trend of edu- 
cation for a ruling class which has essentially conti- 
nued to this day. It caters to an elitist system and 


is therefore necessarily top-down. Like much else, it 
is imitative and curiously unrelated to the Indian 
environment, a transplant. 


The pattern of formal schooling with its single- 
point entry, sequential progress, and full time re- 
quirement denies access to many and compels others 
to drop out for social and economic reasons. The 
educational process is marked by progressive subsi- 
dies: and higher education, in the memorable words 
of the Education Commission, has become a substi- 
tute for work rather than a preparation for it. Ac- 
cording to recent estimates, barely 20 per cent of 
those enrolling in Class I matriculate. The wastage 
is enormous. While education upto the middle or 
matriculation level should be a right, higher educa: 
tion should be thought of as a privilege that must 
be earned or atleast paid for without State subsi- 
dies. Jobs should be delinked from degrees and 
employers or some other national agency could 
organise objective tests as a basic for selection. 


Neighbourhood Schools: A common school system 
is necessary and even if nof immediately possible 
must be accepted as a short-to-intermediate range 
educational goal. It has been argued that it serves 
nothing to incapacitate or close down public schools 
and other private schools of quality and that the 
rea] task should be to level up. But the problem lies 
in the social exclusiveness bred by those institutions 
that foster a different and, by contrast, elitist cul- 
ture Levelling up, though necessary, would still re- 
sult in two parallel systems, perhaps equal but 
nonetheless separate. The answer would lie in deve- 
loping better neighbourhood schools and giving 
their students some preference in admission to voca- 
tional and professional institutions and universities 
апа for purposes of public employment. 
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Social Restructuring | 


No less important than economic, technological 
and educational restructuring is the whole question 
of structural change in the socialorder itself. In- 
deed, in some ways this is the crucial sphere. For, 
the big issue facing India is the increasing inequity 
of the social order. The achievement of an equitable 
social order has to be a central and direct goal, the 
concept of development having failed to bring it 
about. Likewise, the closely related concept of fra-: 
ternity. If equity connotes sharing, fraternity con- 
notes a wider sense of community and a positive 
opportunity for cultural growth for all sections of 
the people. There has so far been a rather limited 
focus on fighting communalism and casteism and 
promoting ‘integration’. Important as these con- 
cerns are, they cannot in fact be adequately dealt 
with in the absence of a larger framework of iden- 
tity and allegiance. 


Women: The unfavourable and steadily declining 
sex ratio — that is the number of women per 1000 
men in the population — in all States, 'except 
Kerala, is evidence of a tradition of social discrimi- 
nation which must be ended. The status of women 


is more than a matter of ‘women’s lib.” An enhanc- 
ed, dignified and confident status for women in 
social and economic terms is necessary for liberat- 
ing society and promoting positive social change. 


Dalits: The dalits and adivasis constitute a vast 
submerged, under privileged mass that largely make 
the base of the social pyramid and account for 15 
and 7 per cent of the total population respectively. 


Untouchability stands abolished under the Con- 
stitution but social practice still sadly trails behind 
the law to the country’s shame. Nor is reservation 
the final answer, useful though it is, and will conti- 
nue to be for some time, in inducting these histori- 
cally submerged strata into the administration, the 
public sector and institutions of higher learning 
and in producing an elite that any community needs 
in its struggle for social justice. The real solution 
lies in further politicization, education, organization 
and mobility through the opening up of new avoca- 
tions. The dalits themselves are not a monolith but 
an internally stratified community with several caste 
gradations within the larger definition. The proces- 
ses of change must reach out to all segments from 
the bottom upwards. ; 


Even today, many landless agricultural labourers 
and rural artisans, mostly marginalised Harijans, 
migrate to the cities as much in search of a new life 
with dignity as of employment and income. Anony- 
mity and transplantation to a new social milieu 
gives them opportunity for a fresh beginning. On 
the other hand. urban and industrial employment 
also makes possible unionisation with sufficient 
clout and imparts dignity and pride of identity. 
‘Atrocities’ on the dalits and other underprivileged 
groups generally implies a pre-emptive strike by 
dominant castes against their former serfs or ser- 
vants who now demand equity, minimum wages, 
human and legal rights, access to development and 
the right to participate. Rape too is becoming as 
much a political act as a consequence of lust, a 
crude and violent demonstration of overlordship, a 
last show of authority. But these too must come to 
pass. Basic to all this is a pervasive sense of threat 
among the dominant castes (including and often 
especially the ‘backward’ castes) who then act 
ruthlessly in an effort to stem the tide. It is time 
they realized the futility of such action, accept the 
logic of democracy and the dalits as integral parts 
of the social order. If they don’t they will be the 
ultimate losers in the long suppressed anger of 
resentment and revenge that follows. 


Tribals: If the dalits have been grossly and con- 
tinuously exploited, the tribals have in addition 
often been ignored. This is no longer possible. 
Tribal India is stirring and seeking new alignments 
and forms of political and social expression as it 
struggles to reassert a lost identity. What is happen- 
ing in the North-East is only one facet of а larger 
awakening and ferment that is rapidly manifesting 
itself through the predominantly tribal belt of 
middle India. Development and the construction of 


border roads for security reasons have opened up re- 
mote and inaccessible tribal regions. Dam sites and 
mineral deposits tend to be in the hills and forests 
and projects for their exploitation have resulted in 
an extractive, export-oriented, colonial-type pattern 
of development. Forests have been devastated in 
response to pressures on forest departments to aug- 
ment commercial revenues or on account of the 
greed of forest contractors. Apart from the ecolo- 
gical need for a more conservation oriented and 
protective forest policy, unthinking inroads into 
forests have offended tribal sentiments and been 
seen as a threat to their culture and homelands. 


The situation in the North-East is particularly cri- 
tical and has not been properly understood. Follow- 
ing independence, the small tribal populations on 
'the rim of the Brahmaputra and Barak valleys found 
themselves involuntarily absorbed in a concept of 
nationhood that they took time to comprehend. In 
turn their reaction was mistakenly interpreted by 
the metropolitan power as rejection or secessionism, 
especially as the areas in question lay along sensitive 
international boundaries. 


There is much offence to the tribal sense of dig- 
nity. Jharkhand and Bastar are instances in point. 
These mineral rich areas have attracted huge invest- 
ments in the coal, steel and railway sectors, with 
supporting power and communications systems. 
Large areas have been acquired and modern town- 
ships built for the in-migrant population of skilled 
workers, professionals, traders, contractors, entre- 
preneurs and administrators who have inevitably 
followed. The local people, with a significant ele- 
ment of scheduled tribes and castes among them, 
have been economically and politically swamped. 
They may have been compensated for their lands 
but have had nowhere to go. They have been trap- 
ped in drink and indebtedness and the naturally free 
ways of their women have been sexually exploited. 
This cultural] rape of innocent communities has 
been a major social tragedy. The resultant coming 
together of tribals and Harijans as communities of 
oppressed people is no accident, whether as dalits in 
Western India or as part of the Jharkhand or 
Uttarakhand movements in the east. 


The Issue of Culture: 'Yhe interrelationship bet- 
ween culture, development and transformation 
merits far more perceptive study and reflection in 
political thinking and administrative protocols. 
Ethnicity is a legitimate human response and does 
not necessarily have to be viewed with suspicion 
except where it degenerates into regional chauvi- 
nism, which must be resisted. This distinction 
between legitimate cultural aspirations of a whole 
people and chauvinism of entrenched elites applies 
Шу" to India’s federal relations (on which more 
ater). 


There has been a tragic failure to understand the 
processes of acculturation and instead a display of 
impatience and cultural arrogance in dealing with 
highly complex and delicate problems of nation- 


building. 
. of ‘we’ and ‘they’ and to invite ‘them’ to join ‘the 
national mainstream’. Indiais not merely a geo- 
graphical entity but must be séen as a political 
space large and bountiful enough to accommodate, 
honour and cherish a diversity- of cultures. Неге, 
again, political and economic decentralization would 
give "considerable locai satisfaction while imagin- 
ative use could be made ‘of the fifth, sixth and 
‘seventh schedules of the Constitution to create 
appropriate: building blocks with which to cóns-, 
truct a richly variegated yet poe and secure, 
. national- edifice. MEM 


. The -Muslims Religion. has been possibly éven . 
_more divisive than caste and tribe, certainly ‘in 
modern India. 
in historical memory with different communities 


` harking back to some .earlier -golden age when’. 
:'they' ruled the land. The mistaken notion that ' 


certain periods of history - ‘belonged’ to cértain 


communities has been fostered in the division of, 


“Indian history into periods inaccurately described as 
` ‘Hindu’, ‘Muslim’ and ‘British’. 
history as'no more‘than ihe: glory or tyranny of 


_kings and dynasties ignored the sweep of social- 


history, the story of peoples .and: movements and 
their response to change. | 


The Issue of Secularism: - Jndependent India’ 
perhaps rightly proclaimed itself a secular State; 
However, the-whole concept of secularism has been 


somewhat narrowly conceived im Indian political’ 


thought as separation of church from State—there 


‘being no established faith — and equal respect for . 


all religions. These are commendable principles, 
but inadequate in -themselves and have, in . thé. 
absence of a broader social theory or ‘ideology, 


_ given rise to the bélief that the role of the State and ` 


society is somewhat negatively: to safeguard secular-' 

ism instead of more actively seeking to promote .it. 

." Hence the attitude- of leaving thé minoritiessalone 
. within a restricted separate-but- “equal frame. 


M. part this is understandable, 
DE PIPER with fighting communalism as 
poe ted in bloody riofs and 'groüp tensions, an 
environnient conducive to a more positive approach 
has not been available. Butit is necessary not to 
postpone this too long.. The. clue lies.in the state 


ofthe Muslim mind following а long period of © 


"Hindu-Muslim political rivalry and thé,two-nation 
theory. Shaken, bewildered and largely bereft of 


the modernising Muslim elite (which went to Pakis- ` 


tan) or even the feudal elite, (which was disposses- 
sed by the integration of the princely States and the 
abolition of zamindari), the mass of Muslim Indians 
retreated into a ghetto, aloof and isolated, depen- 
dent on the traditional 
leadership and clutching symbols such as Aligarh, 


Urdu and personal law. Theirs was and still is an 


identity crisis. As for the political and. intellectual 
elite that emerged after 1947, it seems to have- taken 
or played a rather opportunistic role. . Harping. ` on 
their minority Status and putting ona progressivis- 
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It is easy, even if. unconsciously, to think 


The ‘communal problem’ is rooted . 


"This, reading of” 


For, in the près- 


religious orthodoxy for -' 


tic mask, these politicians and intellectuals remain 


alienated from the wider community and have only’ 


contributed further to the identity crisis.- 


Economic causes have of course reinforced such a 
state of the mind. In a situation of shortage of 
jobs and opportunities, Muslims have been discri- 
minated against positively, as well as negatively, in 
so far as each caste or regional or linguistic group 
"tended to discriminate in favour: of its own kind. 
With. fewer Muslims in positions of patronage, 
‘their sharé of the spoils was necessarily small. Even 
here, however, there is a more important reason at 


~work, The community has failed. to compete... 


. Having: ‘stepped on to the modernising escalator of 


higher, education and professional and technical : 


training rather later than others, Muslim. Indians 
found ‘themselves disadvantaged and therefore 
unwilling to offer themselves for competitive opport- 
.unities. The feeling of discrimination worked `БасК- 
.wards into a state of resignation even with regard 
to the utility of investing.on education and training. 


<A parh ‘and Urdu are inportant symbols -a fact nF 


dramatically. brought home-by the fierce battles 
«over bestowing a special minority status’ to.. the 
Aligarh Muslim University. But, essentially, both 
are marginal to the real problems .of the Muslims; 
"and.in some respects highly -detrimental.. ‘The real 
` problems, are rooted in the massive educational; 
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‚ economic and social backwardness of the commu- ` 


` nity. The number of Muslim children in -schools - is `. 


low while the drop out rate is higher than for other 


communities; Proportionately: ‘fewer Muslims matri- - 


culate and fewer ‘still go in for higher’ and technical 
or Professional education. -The figures of Muslim 
“women’s education is even- more dismal. Corres- 
‘pondingly, it would be foolish to . believe that 
symbolism or cosmetic solutions, with a few_out- 


standing Muslims rising or being. elevated. to high ` 
: places, is a sufficient answer toa real ang substan- . 


tive problem: * 


- Again, МАС. айег partition, the Muslims 


have become.a relatively more urbanised commu- ` 


nity.. With the collapse of -artisan trades.in which. 
they -were often concentrated, they are not’ qualified 


nor have they beer consciously helped to move into : 


other more dynamic or new sectors. These are the 


directions in which deliberate policies and program- . 


més need to be enunciated. 


Meanwhile, the very concept of majority ' and 


minority needs to be reviewed. In national terms, . 


. Hindus may be said to constitute the major com- 
munity. But to interpret the term Hindu as a mono- 
lithic entity in all circumstances would not be 
correct, There are numerous caste and regional 
variations. Moreover, regional and local majorities 


may differ from the notional national majority. - 


Thus the dominant national minority, the Muslim 
Indians, is the majority in: Jammu and Kashmir, 
though a minority in Jammu and the Leh tehsil. 


Christians constitute the majority in Mizoram and. 


parts of Kerala; Sikhs in КАШЫ and во оп. At the 


micro level, which is the operational level of poli- 
tical and social action to a great extent, the ground 
truth defies any simple definition of majority or 
minority. This is equally true of ethnicity and 
language and is a point that merits wider under- 
standing This can take place only if the crucial 
centres of decision-making move down. 


Urbanization: India, like most other developing 
societies, is witnessing the runaway growth of what 
has been described as inadvertent cities — refugee 
camps for the landless and marginalised rural popu- 
lation who are being squeezed out of the country- 
side, and others in search of fortune. They are 
by and large running away from, rather than going 
to something. The graduated stages of migration 
from the village, to the central village, to the 
‘market town and so on through the district centre, 
the State capital and the regional metropolis bave 
given way to a single-step movement from the 
remotest village to squatter settlements and rural 
dormitories in the metropolis. Effective systems of 
urban government have simply broken down and 
the cities cannot cope whether it be in terms of 
housing, civic services, employment or crime. 


Rural growth involves the development of service 
centres and small and medium towns. The latter 
have considerable potential and could serve as 
dispersal areas for rural-urban migration, offering 
economic opportunity and a quality of life that 
make them attractive. The need is to move from 
the sharp dichotomy between city and country-side 
to a structure of settlement and habitation which 
is based on thousands of composite rural-urban 
clusters which make for a truly decentralised yet 
integrated planning of human space. Urbanization 
is not an evil. Indeed, it is important that the 
countryside be urbanised so that the percentage of 
peer dependent on agriculture begins to dec- 
ine well before the end of the century. But the 
unbalanced growth of a few metro centres should 
be checked. 


Decentralization would naturally foster such 
trends. Further, there has to be a complete over- 
haul of municipal administration which must be 
vested with more executive and financial powers for 
purposeful urban government with genuine local 
participation. A meaningful national capital region 
and autonomous city-government status for certain 
metropolitan centres would be desirable in order to 
provide flexibility and to cater to the special needs 
of these large and influential communities and pre- 
vent their dominating the hinterland around them. 


At the other end of the scale, we must plan for a 
new village movement that uplifts the social and 
economic level of the basic units of settlement from 
their present abysmal condition. То glorify the 
existing or -traditional Indian village is to escape 
from reality. India’s 576,000 villages are certainly 
not necessarily socially harmonious or economically 
viable units of human settlement any longer. They 
are highly stratified and often too small even for 


minimal modern infrastructure, Many villages are 
really hamlets that could be more meaningfully 
aggregated in social clusters that become the basis 
for both local planning and local self-government. 


Political Restructuring 


Such then are the substantive dimensions of the 
‘agenda of restructuring the Indian polity. It will 
be seen that the multiple challenges posed by the 
politicization of India’s social fabric, whether it be 
in respect of eradicating poverty and the many 
layers of inequity through organizations of the poor 
themselves, or in respect of providing minimum 
standards of health and education through alter- 
native systems, or again in dealing with the complex 
issues of caste, ethnicity and religion through 
organized action by the affected strata, or the fast 
deteriorating state of the natural environment which 
again hurts the same strata, it is only througha 
highly differentiated and decentralized effort that 
the serious, problems facing Indian society can be 
dealt with. 


At the same time our review of the socio-econo- 
mic scene makes clear that such a model of a de- 
centralized social polity will have to be struggled 
for all along, and perceived as a process that builds 
from below upwards, not a dispensation from above 
provided by the existing elite that controls the State 
apparatus, 


Crisis of the Indian State: The Indian State has 
already become a source of munificence and plunder 
by a small, homogenous, urban-based elite — 
political, bureaucratic, financial and technocratic. 
To no small extent can the perpetuation of poverty 
and deprivation, of shortages and inflation, and of 
a thriving parallel economy, be traced to this 
transformation in the nature of the Indian State. 
If the present relationship between economic and 
politico-bureaucratic tendencies is allowed to con- 
tinue, it will not be long before a virtual siege of 
the State by a small coterie would take place as has 
indeed already happened in a number of other 
Third World societies. The only difference here is 
that, thanks to the massive politicization of the 
lower classes and the deprived strata of society, 
there is already under way a raging conflict between 
those who would profit from such а structure of 
economic and political patronage and those who 
would not. This is leading to rising unrest, violence, 
insecurity and uncertainty, to the unsettling of 
institutional relations, a choking off of communi- 
cation channels and growing isolation of various 
strata and regions, all of this producing conditions 
of gradual erosion and ultimate collapse of the 
State. 


In a vast, socially heterogenous and multi-layer 
society, a State can be built and made viable only 
through a harmonious blending and sustained 
interplay of its multiplicity. Unity in such а 
society is achieved by at once rooting it in its 
diversity and enervating this diversity through a 
new cultural thrust that is operationalized through 
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interaction that are widely accepted, and an elite 
that continuously mediates in ordering the chang- 
ing equations of these interactions under condition 
of social transformation which essentially takes 
place at the lower levels of the polity. The 
democratic political process in such а society must 


of necessity operate at so many levels in territorial 


and political space, and through a variety of 
organisations in socioeconomic space, in all of 
which the people feel enabled to participate and 
take decisions that are based on certain norms of 
propriety and justice. 


It is necessary to draw the structural and cultural 
implications of this argument. The usual dicho- 
tomies drawn between centralization and decent- 
ralization, and between secular and parochial 


identities, are uncalled for in our situation. For, . 


in point of fact, these polar opposites need to be 
organically integrated and ordered through a given 
‘system’. A strong centre cannot be built except 
by drawing upon the vast resources and diverse 
skills of the people through a multi-tier and multi- 
sectoral corpus of institutions; a centre- that stands 
aloof and uninformed becomes alien, loses touch 
and increasingly fails to command allegiance and 
loyalty. 


On the other hand, a decentralized institutional 
model cannot ever function effectively or prevent 
being captured by narrow vested interests except by 
being organically tied to a functioning federal 
framework of institutional linkages and policy in- 
itiatives. This necessitates a viable State apparatus 
and a stable centre; in the absence of such ancho- 
rage, decentralization could well lead to fragmen- 
tation, promiscuous power games and violent social 
collisions that discredit the whole political process. 


Similarly, for the State to acquire secular autho- 
rity over a large and diverse terrain of caste and 
community orientations, it is necessary for it not to 
suppress their interplay but to order it through the 


. political process. A sustained process of politiciza- 


tion only serves to undermine the caste system by 
generating pressures for social and economic change 
and new psychological orientations at the base of 
society. But once the larger institutional framework, 
within which the processes of politicization and 
social change went on, begins to get eroded, paro- 
chial identities once again re-emerge and take on 
more exclusive and defiant postures. This is what is 
currently happening in India with caste groupings 
taking on an aggressive posture, and collisions bet- 
ween communities taking on communal overtones 
and local party leaders and dadas taking advantage 
of all of this. Once this happens, the electoral pro- 
cess gets distorted, the fear of losing votes of this 
or that community leads to irrational postures and 
deeply affects public policy, and such politicking 
upsets the fine balance of the social fabric itself. 


Beyond the Westminster Model: We have delibe- 
rately tried to relate the socio-economic changes we 


from its present condition of increasing dissipation 
and atrophy. For one thing, such a linkage provides 
major clues-to the effort that lies ahead, both in 
respect of restructuring and transcending the present 
systems. The restructuring relates to restoring the 
balance between the central initiatives necessary in 
operating a modern State and the participatory and 
politicizing role of the party system, local institu- 
tions and local elites. The transcending relates to 
the need to move out of the Westminster model of 


"parliamentary democracy and start new processes 


— leading to new structures — that can channelize 
the deep stirrings and heightened consciousness of 
our people. 


For, while the-mainstream political process has 
been stymied, a new political climate has arisen in 
the country in the wake of (a) a greatly increased 
perception among the people at large of the value 
of politics in the struggle for social change and (b) 
a growing perception among grass roots activists 
about the need to link micro movements of cons- 
tructive work, rural conscientization and organiza- 
tion of the poor to the larger movement of social 
transformation that is consciously perceived as a 
political process, a different kind of political process 
than the one in which political parties are engaged, 
but a political process nonetheless. The task now 
is to make these .nass stirrings and the new activism 
that is emerging at the grass roots the basis of an 
alternative political process and as the, ‘crisis of the 
State’ deepens, make that process the catalyst of a 
new State structure. 


Nature of Democracy: The challenge we face in 
the eighties is of simultaneously building a viable 
State, a functioning democracy and a dynamic pro- 
cess of socio-economic restructuring. The concept 
of democracy that we ought to work with cannot 
be limited to the functioning of political institutions 
but must extend to processes of socio-economic 
transformation from below. In short, the task be- 
fore the. intelligentsia, the micro movements that 
are stirring the countryside, the middle class con- 
scientizers working at the gráss roots, the mass 
organizations of workers and- peasants and of speci- 
fic underprivileged strata, as well as individual poli- 
tical workers who find common cause with these 
movements, is to engage in this large process of 
building a viable social democratic State. 


Institutional Pattern of a Decentralized Polity: 
Having established the larger social contours of res- 
tructuring the Indian State, we may at the end turn 
to the forms and pattern of decentralization that are 
needed to meet the situation we face. It is a pattern 
that should take us beyond the constraints of the 


“present Westminster model. It would, of course, 


need to be made up of many elements. Although 
India is a union of States, there was an unstated as- 
sumption favouring a more liberal federal polity in 
the early years of Independence. However, thanks" 
both to the inherent centralizing tendency of the 
Westminster model and the steady erosion of the 


démocratic process in both party and governmental 
functioning, as well as the growing corruption of 
party and electoral politics and the State apparatus, 
there has taken place a massive confrontation of 
political and economic power in Delhi. This power 
is concentrated in the hands of a small coterie of in- 
fluentials, which in turn is financially dependent on 
both indigenous and foreign agents of corporate 
capitalism. А presidential government, possibly on 
the French model, has been advocated from time to 
time, partly on grounds of providing stability to the 
political system which is seeing the end of a long 
period of one party dominance and is caught up in 
the phenomenon of defections. The, prescription is 
misplaced as it would only further strengthen cen- 
tralization of authority, and thereby pave the way 
for authoritarianism, whereas the basic restructur- 
ing needed is in the direction of decentralization 
and the strengthening of people’s organisations. 


The main point in dealing with the federal politi- 
cal process, and making it an instrument of social 
transformation, is to reverse the conception of 
democracy from a top-down structure of conces- 
sions and cooptations to one that provides a frame- 
work for enabling the people to come into their 
own. Such a reversal would provide the key to our 
conception of decentralization and also ensure that 
it is multifaceted. The social dimensions of such a 
reversal have been dealt with. It is to the political 
and territorial aspects that we now turn. 


States Reorganization: The existing States came 
into being largely as a result of the integration of 
princely States and a subsequent reorganization on 
the single principle of language. The reorganized 
structure failed to relate size to social and economic 
homogeneity, communication, manageable distance, 
between State capital and the rural hinterlands, 
ease of participation and administrative efficiency. 
The vast geographical spread of certain States and 
the huge and growing population of others consti- 
tute serious handicaps. Uttar Pradesh has a popu- 
lation of over 100° million which is likely to reach 
140 million by 2000 A.D. It is clearly-of grotesque 
and unmanageable proportions. Smaller units 
would automatically bring the administration nearer 
the people, stimulate participation and development 
and provide more cohesive and stable governments. 


The: striking differences in population size bet- 
ween States is destructive of a more even federal 
balance as between the units. There is no one opti- 
mal size as such but populations of around 15 to .5 
million would seem desirable, though there need be 
no bar to smaller units whicb in fact already exist. 
Additional costs would be more than offset by gains 
in efficiency, democratic access and participation, 
and the economic and cultural energy that would 
get generated. 7 


Distticts: If the States are unwieldy, districts and 
blocks also suffer from problems of size. There were 
some 300 districts at the time of Independence and 
there are just over 400 today. Despite some conse- 


Quent reduction in size, an average district stili has 
a population of 1.5 million (and likely to touch two 
million by 2000 A.D.) while some have populations 
of three and four and, in one case (24-Parganas), 
eight million. Likewise, certain sparsely populated 
districts sprawl over vast areas: Kutch, Barmer, 
Ladakh. There is need to move towards a viable 
administrative span in terms of numbers and area 
through a programme of district reorganization 
which will lead to the creation of 200 to 400 addi- 
tional districts which would however provide a 
homogenous and effective framework of participa- 
tion. The touchstone should not be numbers but 
optimum size; not cost but cost effectiveness. 


The Third Tier: Although the States clamour for 
autonomy, they are not themselves willing to decen- 
tralize power to the districts and below. There is 
need to amend the Constitution and make the dis- 
trict a third tier of government with directly elected 
zilla parishads and a responsible executive on the 
pattern of Central and State level councils of minis- 
ters. Requisite functions and responsibilities should 
be devolved to the districts through a new Schedule 
or by amending the Seventh Schedule. 


Panchayati Raj: Panchayati Raj was inaugurated 
in 1959 and municipal administration far earlier. 
Neither has been given a fair trial. Few States were 
serious about Panchayati Raj even at the start while 
some, where the experiment proved likely to suc- 
ceed, backed down and emasculated the independent 
powers of the zilla parishads. The principal obstruc- 
tion has been the fear of losing or sharing power 
and patronage. State leaders and even MLAs do 
not ‘favour the prospect of being undercut at the 
grass-roots. Elections may or may not be held, and 
elected bodies can be superceded at will. It is neces- 
sary to take the holding of elections to Panchayati 


Raj bodies outside the purview of State govern: ' 


ments and entrust it to either the Election Com- 
mission or the State units thereof. This will ensure 
independence and regularity in the conduct of elec- 
tions and make the functioning of democracy truly 
multi-tier. 


Urban Self-Government: Like Panchayati Raj in- 
stitutions, corporations and municipalities have 
limited powers and less protection. In some res- 
pects, the problems are even more serious in the 
cities, Much municipal legislation is far behind the 
times and is hardly conducive to nurturing strong, 
viable and purposeful local bodies, a large majority 


of which continue to be suspended with no elections" 


held for years. The concept of urban government is 
yet to develop, and little has been done to try and 
establish a viable urban-rural nexus within regional 
planning networks. We have, in a preceding section, 
laid out a design for such restructuring. 


There is need to appoint statutory finance com- 
mittees in all States to decide upon resource allo- 
cations to individual districts and local bodies in 
the light of their revenue potential and needs follow- 
ing the award of each Finance Commission. And 
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municipal elections should also be in the charge of 
the Election Commission. 


. Electoral Reform: The new politics of the emerg- 
Ing polity we envisage demands electoral reform. 
The present system has been vitiated by soaring 
costs which have made money an arbiter of Success 
and have thereby opened the door to questionable 
and underhand methods of fund raising and corrup- 
tion with a high multiplier. Violence and the mani- 
pulation of vote banks have followed. Caste and 
other parochial sentiments have been exploited. 
Parties have been formed merely as electoral 
machines in order to seize power with little commit- 
ment to ideologies or programmes. Defections have 
been an inevitable consequence, 


All this has turned attention to cost-saving pro- 
Cedures such as cutting down the period of the poll. 
Two other suggestions have been advanced. The 
first relates to State funding of electoral expendi- 
tures incurred by recognized parties at the national 
and State levels on agreed lines. The second propo- 
sal favours introduction of the partial list system 
whereby half the seats are directly elected and the 
other half indirectly, through party slates or lists. 
The Chief Election Commissioner has formally 
made a number of proposals on these lines which 
merit urgent political consideration and decision. 


Smaller and hence a larger number of constitu- 
encies that emphasise the feature of ‘representation’, 
and the pursuit of a lot of parliamentary work in 
committee rather than through general debates as 
at present, could be other means of combining attri- 
butes of decentralization and participation with 
electoral cost-reduction. 


Parliamentary Committees : The question of checks 
and balances and of wider participation through a 
decentralized structure are not merely vertical ; 
they should apply horizontally too to the function- 
ing of representative institutions. In India, as in 
some other democracies, the role of the elected legis- 
latures has been steadily declining, especially the role 
of the elected member who is not a Minister. With 
the new doctrine of ‘executive privilege’ there is likely 
to be further erosion in their role. The paradox of 
our democracy is that while its whole edifice 
rests on elections, the elected representatives have 
hardly any effective role to play except respond to 
party whips, join factional games, ask questions 
during Question Hour at someone’s beckoning, 
‘mobilize’ people from their constituencies for mass 
rallies and occasionally be selected for some position 
of patronage (or go on round-the-world jaunts). 
They also tend to remain ignorant on major issues 
facing the country, much less have the capacity of 
educating the public. There is need greatly to stren- 
gthen the system of parliamentary (and legislative) 
committees, staffed with appropriate secretariats, 
with power to summon officials to provide infor- 
mation on vital matters, Such a committee structure 
will at once make for vigilance and accountability, 
and educate and involve elected members in the 


functioning of government, thus making them móre 
responsible critics than they presently tend to be. 


Decentralization then is a core concept for re- 
structuring the entire political process and making 
it an instrument of social transformation. Charis- 
matic government implies the emergence of indivi- 
dual saviours and the decline of institutions, a 
government of men and not of laws, with some 
more equal than others. The decentralized alter- 
native would bring about a convergence of power 
and responsibility at many levels, intermeshing 
rather than pitted in rivalry one against the other. 
Alongwith organisation of the poor and unioniza- 
tion of the unorganized sector, and spurred conti- 
nously by grass roots movements, such a model of 
decentralization would create the instrumentalities 
of generating people’s power and the necessary 
pressure from below upon institutions of govern- 
ment and party, and provide for their continuous 
renewal through ever new initiatives and the throw- 
ing up of natural leaders. 


Agents of Restructuring 


What are the instrumentalities through which the 
new ord:r we seek is going to be realized ? The 
existing administrative structure was largely in- 
herited from the British. Originally fashioned to 
undertake law and order and revenue functions, it 
has been tuned more to procedure than to perfor- 
mance, to conserve (in accordance with precedents) 
rather than change. 


Administration; Governments everywhere execute 
their policies through the bureaucracy. The admi- 
nistration is howevér not an end in itself— though 
the reckless expansion of government jobs as a 
means of employment promotion would suggest 
otherwise—but a means towards given ends. The 
instrument must therefore be fashioned for its 
llotted task. Numerous committees and commis- 
sions have reported on administrative reforms 
With no more than marginal effect. The 'Juggernaut 
moves on. It is time to change. 


Some radical departures are needed First, the 


„administrative caste system that divides service from 


service and generalist from professional cadres in 
an elaborate pecking order should be abolished 
and substituted by a single government service 
within which there might be several specializations 
with everybody rising on merit. Secondly, the com- 
plexity of modern government calls for inter- 
disciplinary and inter-departmental action. Specia- 
lized teams should be assembled for certain tasks 
and not perpetuated after the job is done. In other 
words, much departmental activity should be han- 


-ded over to task forces vested with special powers 


and management flexibility, or to corporations and 
commissions in case the work islikely to be of an 
on going nature. 


The earlier importance given to district adminis- 
tration should be revived and senior officers given 
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neid responsibilities instead of being locked in secre- 
tariats from misguided notions of status and search 
for comfort. The high turn-round of staff is also 
totally destructive of effective and creative adminis- 
tration. | 


The bureaucracy is constantly blamed for ills 
that are not necessarily of its making. The system 
exercises its own compulsions while political inter- 
ference or lack of direction is responsible for much 
inaction and misdirection of effort, The indepen 
dence of the civil and professional services is of 
paramount importance. This can be safeguarded by 
security. But excessive 
efficiency and discipline. Article 31] of the Consti- 
tution is the civil servant’s shield and anchor. But 
it entails a rather dilatory process Article 320(2) 
vests Public Service Commissions with consultative 
status in all disciplinary matters. This is too weak. 
Perhaps the powers under both these articles could 
be appropriately vested in a civil service commis- 
sion to safeguard the independence and integrity 
of the services. The only other answer is the train- 
ing, tradition and integrity of officials and a vigilant 
public opinion which cries out against manipulation 
of civil servants. More lateral entry through short- 
term contract appointments from the market would 
also provide an infusion of fresh blood. 


The administration, especially at lower levels, is 
callous and impervious to the needs and problems 
of the common man. Corruption intrudes and 
delays are inordinate. However, change will only 
come with corresponding change at the top, greater 
functionality in procedures, and strict internal and 
external accountability — and above all, decentra- 
lization of the governing Structure, manageable size 
of States and districts and a clear policy on the 
governance of urban metropolitan areas. 


Police: No limb of the administration is more 
alienated from the people than the police. It is 
tragic that the guardians of the law are feared and 
disliked. There are many reasons for this sorry 
state of affairs. The Police Act of 1860 as amended 
in 1902 continues largely unchanged. The minimum 


educational requirements on recruitment, training, . 


equipment, conditions of work, recreational faci- 
lities, leave, housing, emoluments and force levels 
are all inadequate despite certain recent improve- 
ments. Excepting where the police commissioner 
system has been introduced in some metropolitan 
cities, the police functions under the authority of 
the administrative service at each level. The Evi- 
dence Act discounts police evidence and so third 
degree methods are employed to extract confessions, 
and hardened criminals and even political activists 
are sometimes killed in ‘encounters’, blinded or 
maimed. Political interference is rampant and cor- 
ruption grows out of the low morale, temptation 
and demands (and rewards) for getting the job 
done unmindful of the law or legitimate procedures. 
The police has consequently been brutalized. 


The police is the guardian of law and must be 
treated as an adjunct to the judicial process rather 


security is inimical to. 


than as the long arm of the executive. The consti- 
tutional injunction about separating the judiciary 
from the executive needs to be тоге widely inter- 
preted to give the police a more independent status 
than it enjoys at present. 


The intelligence agencies, whether criminal, 
security or revenue, should likewise be accorded an 
autonomy that has been wilfully destroyed'in recent 
years. Intelligence operations are necessarily sensi- 
tive and should be protected from prying eyes. But 
this cannot be allowed to cloak their misuse for 
political and partisan ends. There clearly is need 
therefore to associate a small body of highly res- 
pected and independent persons from public life 
periodically to review intelligence activities. They 
would be sworn to secrecy and would have access to 
all papers and personnel and should report directly 
to the Prime Minister who should be bound to 
place their reports before the Cabinet for informa- 
tion;and necessary action. 


Judiciary: The constitution provides for an ela- 
borate scheme of checks and balances. An indepen- 
dent judiciary is prime among these. While the 
working of the magistracy has attracted critical 
notice, the higher judiciary by and large enjoys an 
enviable reputation and integrity. There is, however, 
as in so many other areas, a system failure. The 
judicial process is so dilatory, complex and expen- 
sive that justice often eludes those who are not 
leisured and monied. 


Court procedures do not eosily preclude prolong- 
ed, technical arguments, a tedious and often irrele- 
vant citing of outworn precedents, and innumerable 
postponement as lawyers are engaged in several cases 
and several courts at the same time. Injunctions are 
granted as a matter of course and only heard on 
taerits and then perhaps summarily dismissed weeks 
and months later. Judgements are often prolix 
and, in important cases, each judge might pro- 
nounce a separate though not dissenting judgement, 
thus obscuring the clarity of the verdict. Poor and 
hasty drafting of legislation, failure to weed out 
obsolete legislation and a tendency to keep amend- 
ing Acts repeatedly instead of overhauling them 
completely from time to time, contribute to 
litigation. 


At the lower end of the scale, the formal judicial 
processes need to be buttressed by less formal 
structures, some of which are by no means unknown 
to India. Honorary magistrates and Justices of the 
Peace could provide quick and easy relief in a 
number of cases. More important, in the rural 
areas, nyaya panchayats should be revived and 
given the mandate and Support to function as 
popular courts operating on commonsense and the 
judgement of peers. Their role would be more to 
conciliate and compose differences than to encour- 
age litigation, and to dispose of petty matters. 


Nyaya panchayats would be separate from deve- 
lopment panchayats and would provide simple and 
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ready justice virtually at the door of the aggrieved: 


party. Legal aid for the needy would also enable 
people to seek and secure justice. The procedures 
for appointing High Court and Supreme Court 
judges should be such as to evoke public confidence 
and avoid any suspicion that the courts are being 
packed with ‘committed’ judges of whatever des- 
cription while ‘difficult’ judges are overlooked, 


Civil Rights: At a different level, it would per- 
haps be useful to have a civil rights commission 
with a role different from the Minorities Com- 
mission on the one hand and the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes Commission on the other. 
Such a body could also monitor infringements of 
civil liberties and observance of the many inter- 
national conventions to which India is signatory, 
including the International Covenant on Economic 
and Social Rights and the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights. India has not ratified 
the optional protocol attached to the latter 
Covenant which would enable any citizen to file a 
complaint of violation before the prescribed inter- 
national commission. This omission should be 
made good. 


Non-Governmental Agencies: However important 
the role of State organs, there is no substitute for 
an informed and alert public opinion and people's 
action. Social and community groups and activists 
can mobilise and organise people to constructive 
action and resist wrong-doing. Voluntary agencies 
too have a pioneering and pathfinding role to play 
in innovating programmes and. structures and 
promoting social action. These efforts should not 
be minimised as their qualitative impact could be 
considerable. 


‘Other non-governmental agencies, particularly 
mass organizations like trade unions and peasant 
organizations, cooperatives and registered societies, 
can likewise . undertake organised action over a 
wide front. The organization of self-employed and 
other unorganised workers is-an innovation. The 
trade union movement in India has a long and 
proud history and must now be persuaded to adopt 
a wider social. frame of action instead of looking 
merely to the benefits of union members and. allied 
workers. Peasant unions and organisations are 
still limited but have considerable possibilities. 


At a different level, gram sabhas, village , welfare 
associations, artisans’ and consumer ‘cooperatives, 
lok samitis, voters’ councils and similar bodies are 
demonstrating new facets of and new opportunities 
for voluntary action.’ These movements deserve 
every encouragement though their development 
may be sought to be frustrated by vested interests. 
Yet, when people take charge of a situation they 
can become a mighty force. The Assam movement 
is a recent and spectacular demonstration of lok 
shakti. It ıs also a manifestation of youth power. . 


Ali development and change is politics, though 
not necessarily partisan politics. However, the 


° political process on which the governance of any 


democratic society rests, cannot be dissociated 
from political leadership which, if not to be autho- 
ritarian, must derive from one or several parties 
and associated organizations of the people. 


Restructuring A Democratic Consensus: There was 
a broad national consensus through the 1950s but 
this began to wear thin and by the 1970s was lost 
in confrontation. It is necessary now to restore a 
framework of national consensus — not the old con- 
sensus based on the Congress System which has 
outlived its utility, but a new one based on the stra- 
tegy for and the design of a new order which gives 
new content and validity to India’s democracy. We 
should reject the concept of consensus based on a 
cooperative, all-inclusive elite and instead move to- 
wards one that self-consciously accepts the role of 
conflict and of pressures from below for system 
transformation. 


Structural and institutional changes are required, 
the most important among them being a decisive 
move in the direction of decentralization, creative 
federalism, access and participation by people — all 
the people and not just some of them — and their 
organisation on economic lines. The underprivileg- 
ed and dispossessed are stirring and have begun to 
assert their right to equality and fraternity. To deny 
this would be to spell the end of democracy and to 
opt for some form of right wing dictatorship. The, 
oe and South Korean ‘miracles’ are not for. 

ndia. Ж 


The slogan ‘development or democracy’ is mis-. . 
chievous and unfounded. There is no contradiction: 
indeed, each is necessary for the other. Any ten- | 
dency towards centralization of political and econo% ` 
mic power, e.g., a presidential system, would there- 
fore run counter to the historic hecessity- for partir 
cipation and a significant broadening of the base of 
the democratic polity. This is a fundamental] pro- 
position and the key to the transition that India 
must make. It is necessary to build a national con- 
sensus on this premise, and on the basis of the re- 
lated structural changes that are inherent in moving 
towards a decentralized and genuinely.democratic 
and socialist polity. Major elements of this are set 
out in this Agenda for India. 


Closing the Gap: How is one to fight entrenched 
privilege, organised violence, black money, corrup- 
tion, cynicism and fear? The democratic majority 
can do so through the increasing strength and con- 
fidence of the organised poor in alliance with enligh-. 
tened sections of the middle and upper classes who . 
recognise that true democracy entails the welfare of 
all. Unless this happens, disenchantment with the 
democratic process will open the door to adventur- 
ism. ' 


There has been a steady regression of the power 
base in India in so far as authority has been eroded 


at every level. For all its show of strength, the pre- 
sent inequitous and corrupt system is essentially 
under siege. It is necessary to eliminate conditions 
favourable for any misguided Bonapartism or 
authoritarian intervention in the form of political 
godmen or otherwise in the name of ‘saving’ the 
country from chaos and violence, in the name of 
‘development’. The fact is that, notwithstanding the 
claims of Bonapartist leaders and their proclaimed 
concern for the poor and the exploited, the status 
quo represents established institutional intcrests 
and the suffering of the disadvantaged is a product 
of these long established interests. There can be no 
progress towards either true democracy or genuine 
development without undoing these structures and 
establishing a new framework of power — political, 
techno-economic, social and juridical. 


Restructuring External Relations 


The agenda of restructuring which we have pre- 
sented here cannot be undertaken without a clear 
policy on our external relations. The crisis of 
change and transition that engulfs us at home is in 
some ways part of a global crisis; our effort to res- 
pond to it must take account of the fact that it is 
not just India that is caught up in turmoil and drift; 
the world asa whole is caught up in a process of 
radical transformation and uncertainty. It is not 
merely the Indian polity and State that has lost 
structure and vitality, but most other political sys- 
tems seem equally impotent to deal with the chal- 
lenges posed by a new historical epoch following 
the revolution in consciousness spurred by the 
values of democracy, equity and decentralisation. 


Internationally, too, the super powers and the 
States system presided over by them are unable to 
handle the sources of tension and turmoil in the 
"world, respond ia a responsible manner to the large 
shifts in the global distribution of power which 
have taken place, and provide a new basis for peace 
and security in the world. And (as is also the case 
in domestic settings) the more incapable and inse- 
cure the top elites of the world become, the more 
their tendency to reassert their supremacy and their 
power. The result is worldwide militarism supported 
by corporate capitalism, a world technocratic estab- 
lishment and a States system based on global and 
regional hegemonies, all of this leading to a new 
and frightening prospect of the end of human survi- 
val, and of the survival of civilization. At the same 
time the world status quo is no longer able to hold 
and traditional power equations are being fast dis- 
solved. Iran on the one hand and Poland on the 
other provide two startling instances of the changes 
that are under way. 


Caught up in a struggle for political survival at 
home, the response of the Indian elite to such a 
situation of challenge to the world status quo and 
opportunity of restructuring the international order 
has been halting, peevish.and not infrequently down- 
right opportunistic, From being a source of chal- 


lenge to a world based on domination and exploi- 
tation, we seem to be willing to get coopted into it 
and reap the fruits of such an approach in our own 
sphere of influence. The policy of non-alignment 
evolved by Jawaharlal Nehru in cooperation with 
other leading figures in the Third World was a bold 
response to a highly unequal world which was also 
threatened by a dangerous polarization that could 
undermine the prospects for development of the 
newly independent countries. So was his intense 
advocacy of world disarmament and peaceful co- 
existence. Despite attempts by the western powers 
to detract from Nehru's moral stature in the world 
by distorting developments in Kashmir, Goa and 
Tibet, and despite China's total lack of understand- 
ing of the global significance of the Indian position, 
India's close identity with the struggle of the peoples 
of the Third World against imperialism and super- 
power dominance was never in doubt and indeed 
bestowed on her a position of unquestiored leader- 
ship. f : 


Today, however, with the very success of the Third 
World challenge and the emergence of a multi- 
polar world which has led the two super powers to 
engage once again in a protracted struggle for world 
hegemony — most of which is being carried out in 
the Third World — non-alignment has ceased to be 
a strategy of change. For many, in whose company 
weseem to find some comfort at times, it has 
become a platform and a lobby. A related tendency 
at work is to detach India from its earlier com- 
mitment to the Third World. Even within India 
there are powerful lobbies urging it on to part com- 
pany with the rest of the Third World, or at any 
rate Jarge sections of it, and become part of the 
global establishment by taking on the ‘role’ cast for 
it by the super powers, a managerial and technocratic 
and basically amoral and non-ideological role. 


We may still be at the beginning of such a relapse 
from being an agent of world change to becoming 
an accomplice of the world status quo. But if it re- 
mains here, the chances of both restructuring the 
international order for meeting the aspirations of 
large sections of humanity, and of restructuring the 
Indian State for responding to the needs and aspira- 
tions of the Indian people, are, doomed to failure. 
With them is also doomed the prospects of Indian 
democracy which is likely to be overtaken by global 
tendencies towards militarism, repression and terror. 


A strategy of restructuring our external relations 
and search for a new doctrine for our foreign policy 
will need to encompass three major dimensions: (a) 
world disarmament (both nuclear and conventional), 
(b)a strategy of regional cooperation based on 
normalcy with China, reconciliation in the subcon- 
tinent and the assumption of a larger role in Asia 
based on new initiatives in our relationship with 


Japan and Southeast Asia (both the ASEAN group _ 


of countries and the Indo-Chinese peninsula) on the 
one hand and West Asia on the other, and (c) re- 
sumption of our traditional role in the Third World 
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and the United Nations, a role that we have been 
losing by default for the past several years. 


Disarmament: This has to be the lynch-pin of our 
entire glotal strategy. Our stakes in world politics 
are high, there is a large measure of correspondence 
between our own interest anda global strategy of 
disarmament and demilitarization and we are per- 
haps the only country that can take on this role in 
this grimly divided world inching towards a catas- 
trophe. 


China: China has thawed and has at last res- 
ponded to Indian pleas for normalising relations. 
A new good-neighbourly Sino-Indian relationship 
will have to be patiently constructed. The Chinese 
do not recognise the MacMohan Line as such but 
have suggested acceptance of the eastern boundary 
as the ‘existing reality’ in exchange for India simi- 
larly recognising China’s claim line, currently the 
‘ine of actual control’ in Ladakh. Although there 
is nothing new in this offer— Chou En-Lai proposed 
it in Delhi as far back as 1960—it nevertheless pro- 
vides a starting point for negotiation without any 
fear of prior commitment either way, and may 
provide the basis of several trade-offs to make up 
an overall package that would take note of India’s 
interests south of the Himalaya, the integrity of 
the North East, and its traditional relations with 
Tibet. 


South Asia: The habit to respond to super power 
politics have long obscured India’s concerns nearer 
home. The return to a hard line policy towards 
neighbours in South Asia is unfortunate. It can 
only evoke fear and come in the way of regional 
cooperation which are in India’s best interest. Ours 
is а mammoth country in terms of population and 
power and understandably evokes a sense of unease 
among our neighbours who are apprehensive of 
accepting what they believe would tend to be an un- 
equal relationship. All the more reason therefore 
to provide reassurance to the smaller nations in 
South Asia and, while intelligently exposing external 
designs often reinforced by militarist forces at 
home, e.g., in Pakistan, to steer a course that in- 
stead of escalating suspicion and an arms race, seeks 
to de-fuse the same. 


The Soviet occupation of Afghanistan and U.S. 
support of ‘rebel forces’ from across the border 
with Pakistan provided a major opportunity to 
initiate a consultation with Pakistan and other neigh- 
bours aimed at the common objective of preventing 
all external interventions in the subcontinent. The 
late Bangladesh President’s initiative in suggesting 
a South Asian summit should have been siezed to 
start a process of mutual dialogue as neighbours 
and lay the foundations of what might over time 
grow into a loosely institutional arrangement. The 
Colombo Powers Conference of the mid-1950s — 
encompassing Sri Lanka, Burma, Indonesia and 
Pakistan — suggests a precedent. This would not be 
aimed against anybody but would enhance mutual 
cooperation and understanding. 


A Kegionai rolicy: 1nere 1s urgent песа LO sit 
our sights beyond South Asia—a necessary precon- 
dition of which, of course, is a negotiated resolution 
of tensions in the subcontinent — and to play a 
responsible role as an Asian power. In fact, South 
Asia has already ceased to be a relevant geopoliti- 
cal category ever since the Iranian revolution and 
the events in Afghanistan exposed it to the politics 
of the Gulf region, and the permeation of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict in the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
(and generally in Southeast Asia) have made the 
whole of Southern Asia a single strategic area. Add 
to this the emergence of a yen-fuelled economy 
which is likely to spread and the rise of Japan as 
an industrial giant which is however heavily depen- 
dent on import of raw materials and oil. 


Japan is caught between its traditional depen- 
dence on the U.S. for security, its growing depen- 
dence on the developing world—especially West 
Asia—for vital imports and the emergence of China, 
its immediate neighbour, as a major world power. 
In the meanwhile, the Arab world itself is caught 
between using its enormous wealth for gaining influ- 
ence in the West and the demands of the developing 
world for using its leverage in the common struggle 
against western dominance. And it is caught in a 
prolonged regional warfare spurred by Israel on the 
one hand and super power politics on the other. 
There is also a great deal of internal turmoil and 
repression in this area. 


Indian policy-makers can ill-afford to stand by 
while the region around is undergoing such major 
changes and which may emerge to be the most 
important fulcrum of world politics — whether in 
respect of the location of world energy resources or 
in respect of the strategic lifelines of the great 
powers or in respect of the trade-off between deve- 
lopment and militarism as also between democratic 
struggles and repressive regimes. The issues and 
scenario outlined above provide a tremendous scope 
for gaining diplomatic flexibility instead of the 
rigidity that has entered into our foreign policy 
over the last ten years. They also provide scope for 
playing our historic role, in cooperation with other 
newly awakened regions, of providing and consolid- 
ating an alternative focus of world politics to that 
provided by the super powers and, on that basis, 
trying to realize the larger goals of peace and 
disarmament. 


India, the Third World and the U.N. System: Be- 
yond the role that we ought to play in the Asian 
region, there is need to resume our earlier strategy 
of close identity of interest with the countries of 
the Third World, still struggling to emerge out of a 
colonial past. The role becomes all the more 
important in the face of the growing fragmentation 
of the Third World and its permeation by the big 
powers. Our traditional emphasis on collective self- 
reliance aimed at producing a just and equitable 
world by removing sources of inequity and exploit- 
ation on the one hand, and of tension and turbu- 
[елсе injected by super power politics on the other, 


needs to be reiterated and followed up by concrete 
diplomacy. So also we need to return to our stri- 
dent opposition to external interventions and hege- 
monica] structures. And for all this we need to play 
a more active and purposive role in the United 
Nations and the larger U.N. system of international 
economic, technological and cultural cooperation. 
Here too .we need to contend with the anaemic 
consequences of super power politics and world 
disarmament negotiations which increasingly tend 
"to bypass the U.N. system. - 


. Relations with the Super Powers: India has friendly 


relations with the Soviet Union. But it is important ` 


to recognise that- these ties have been mutually 
beneficial and neither side owes any special obliga- 
tion to the other. Failure to appreciate this would 
introduce an element of distortion in an otherwise 


useful relationship. It could unwittingly force us ' 


into a subordinate role in a gradually consolidating 
‘sphere of influence’ and cast us into a position in 


global configurations which would be against our - 


longer term interests as a major Asian power and 
. the flexibility which we need to operate as one. 
India’s ties with the other super power, the United 
States, has been unstable, swinging from occasional 
honeymoon periods to hostility or indifference. Both 
sides are responsible for this state of affairs — the 
U.S more than India — but both must move to 
correct it by assuming neither too little, nor too 
much. We also need to recognize the independent 
roles that the European Community-and Japan are 
assuming: for themselves separate from the super 
powers. . ` ? s 


. Larger Issues: India's stand on racialism, apartheid 


and colonialism is well known. As decolonization has. 


advanced, emphasis has shifted to economic, techno- 
logical and cultural neo-colonialism, foreign interven- 
tion, destabilization and economic penetration 
through various means including the operation of 
giant transnational corporations. Resource and deve- 
lopment diplomacy has also assumed a more central 
role through UNCTAD, GATT, the World Bank 
and other funding agencies. These newer concerns 
are broadly summed up in the plea for a new 
international economió order, ас new international 
communications and information order and indeed 
a new international political order as well as in 
deliberations on the Law of the-Sea and other newer 
protocols Above all, there is the urgent and pre- 
cipitating problem of the cost of energy. These are 
complex and very technical problems of far-reaching 
importance. Nevertheless, they need to be more 
widely discussed and understood in the country. The 
Official structures for dealing with these ‘up coming 
areas of international diplomacy clearly need to be 
greatly strengthened on an шеше шашу апа 
, inter-departmental basis with wider public particip- 
ation and with due role assigned to non-official 
~forums and exchanges. 


Defence: In the related area of defence, there is 
need for a clearer threat perception and avoidance 


of any tendency to adopt a catch-all policy of ‘full- 


preparedness’. Absolute preparedness is a chimera 
and its pursuit can only arouse apprehensions, and 
could insidiously promote a national security State. 
The country’s foreign policy is its first and best 
defence and flexible and imaginative diplomacy its 
best insurance. It is, of course, extremely difficult to 
make long-term predictions in a rapidly changing 
world and India has no crystal ball that can. fore- 
tell the future. Modern arms systems are highly 
sophisticated and are only built or acquired over 
years, and effectively operationalised through pro- 
longed ‘training. These constraints do therefore call 
for prudence, as being defenceless could invite trou- 
ble. Even so, there is no reason to develop overkill 
capacity or to imagine that non alignment entails 


- total self-reliance and rules out a network of inter- 


dependencies. 


The country's nuclear and space programmes un- 


` doubtedly have elements of military capacity within 


them. The government has not given up the nuclear 
option if the international situation warrants such a 
choice. India's unwillingnéss to sign the Nuclear 
Non-proliferation Treaty is ‘not because it has mili- 
tary intensions, but because the NPT is clearly an 
unequal treaty and therefore offensive in principle. 


- But, as already argued, there is need once again to 


play a major role in world disarmament negotia- 
tions. An opportunity for this will soon be provi- 
ded: by the 1982 Special Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly on Disarmament. There 
is need to put in a lot of advance thinking and 
planning on this in consultation with likeminded 
countries — Mexico, Tanzania, Yugoslavia, Swe- 
den, the Netherlands, Fiance and Japan to name 


just a few. The potential for a new international . 


alignment for peace already exists; We need to play 
our role in actualizing it. 


Ideological Implications 


We may end by drawing out the ideological impli- 
cations of the analysis of tbe present crisis and the 
strategy for restructuring the Indian State and its 
Socio-ecoriomic basis as laid out in this Agenda. We 


do not intend to provide a full-blown ideology as we . 


do not believe that that is the way of going about an 
agenda of reconstruction, especially one that is 
aimed at building from below instead of foisting a 
framework from above. This has been the danger 
— and illusion — of all existing ideologies in the 
nàme of which self-styled politicians and bureaucrats 
have sought to steamroller entire societies in captive 
structures of domination and hegemony. At the 
same time, any strategy of intervention in a given 
historical situation calls for a clarity of vision and a 
set of normative criteria based on it, and the man- 
ner in which.these depart from existing thinking. 
Although these have already been provided at seve- 
ral points in the body of the Agenda, we may re- 
capitulate the main elements of the basic approach 
once again. 


First, it is necessary to go beyond both the liberal 
and the statist conceptions of welfare and to reverse 
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the top-down approach implicit in both incremental 
and radical schools of thought. We are convinced 
that no amount of centralised planning and finan- 
cial allocations will in fact benefit the poor and the 
oppressed strata of society until they themselves be- 
come part of the structure of decision-making and 
implementation. It is to this end of empowering the 
people themselves that the agenda of restructuring 
proposed here is aimed. The existing structures, 
even when well intentioned, necessarily lead instead 
to enfeeblement of the people. 


Second, in such a strategy of restructuring both 
development and distributive justice are to be look- 
edupon as essentially political tasks instead of the 
largely a political and technocratic orientation of 
present models of development and welfare. This is 
as true of the specifically economic and social tasks 
as of the strictly constitutional and administrative 
ones. Increasingly, even economists who care to 
deal with the current crisis of performance agree 
that the eradication of poverty and inequity cannot 
be achieved through merely economic measures. 


Third, both the reversal of structures of decision- 
making and implementation and the politicization 
of such a task have to be embedded in the real 
world. This has three dimensions: (a) the territorial 
dimension in which people's life and habitat are 
structured, (b) the community dimension of a multi- 
ethnic, multi-layer federal society of continental 
size and great diversity, and (c) the class dimension 
of given structures of domination and repression 
and their undermining through organised and 
unionised activity of the poor and the oppressed. 


All three dimensions of restructuring — as well as 
the restructuring of the international order — go 
into the conception of decentralization laid out in 
this Agenda. Unless all three — alongwith their 
global counterparts — are seen to be part of the 
same struggle, decentralization would degenerate 
into localism and fragmentation and prone to ev2n 
worse forms of exploitation and oppression than 
are already in evidence. 


In sum, the crux of the normative and ideological 
disposition involved in this Agenda is a movement 
towards a genuine social democracy by turning the 
revolt of the peripheries — which is already on — 
into a restructuring of the Centre itself. Unless the 
various struggles in which the people are engaged 
at the grass roots become part of such an overall 
design at restructuring the polity as a whole, they 
will be either suppressed or exhausted and coopted 
into the existing system. Such an understanding 
on the part of the various movements for change 
— local, regional and class-caste based — is at 
the heart of the strategy of transformation that lies 
ahead. Only thus can we contend the threats posed 
by populist slogans on the one hand and Bonapar- 
tist politics on the other. Only thus can we become 
part of the worldwide struggle for the democratic 
rights of the people. 


EMS. Namboodiripad 


THE crisis through which India is 
passing and which has been subjec- 
ted to analysis by the authors of 
‘Agenda for India’, is of a dual 
character. 


Firstly, it is a crisis of the age- 
old society and culture of India. It 
was this crisis of the indigenous 
society and culture that helped the 
ideological, economic, military and 
political conquest of the country by 
the foreign rulers. 


Secondly, it is the crisis of modern 
capitalism — the society and cul- 
ture which was brought into India 
by the foreign rulers. 


I, therefore, do not propose to be 
apologetic about, but proudly pro- 
claim, my adherence to the ideology 
of Marxism-Leninism. The nearly 
half-a-century of my practical-politi- 
cal and ideological activity has fully 
convinced me that nobody can have 
any insight into the crisis of Indian 
society and of world capitalism un- 
less he or she adopts the Marxist- 
Leninist ideological stand ‘not only 
to interpret but to change’ modern 
society. 


Ancient India undoubtedly shares 
with ancient Greece, China, Egypt, 
Babylon, etc., a highly developed 
culture and civilisation. No Indian, 
therefore, can help being proud of 
his or her ancestors who made 
invaluable contributions to human 
civilisation. This, however, should 
not make any Indian blind to the 
fact that this ancient culture of our 


country subsequently came to stag- 
nate. 


It is not within the province of 
this short contribution to go into 
the reasons why this stagnation took 
place. Suffice it to note that other 
countries — particularly of Europe 
— overtook India's society and cul- 
ture when they created what is 
known as the modern capitalist 
Society and culture. It was their 
superiority in the modern epoch 
that made the European trading 
companies come to India (and to 
other oriental countries) and con- 
quer them. 


It should, therefore, be the patri- 
otic duty of the present and succeed- 
ing generations of Indians to help 
this country attain within a short 
time as honoured a place in the 
modern epoch as it had attained 
Several centuries ago. 


This demands of us not only that 
we become conscious of the need to 
modernise ourselves, but also to 
understand that the capitalist sys- 
tem, on whose s'rength the foreign 
conquerors brought this country 
under their domination, has for over 
half-a-century been  stagnating. 
Modern capitalist society, in fact, is 
in as deep a crisis today as India's 
old society was some five centuries 
ago when the foreign capitalists 
started penetrating into our socio- 
economic, political, military and 
cultural Lfel Cap'talist society which 
overtook the ancient Indian society 
and culture ıs now being overtaken 
by socialist society which has already 


established its hegemony over forty 
per cent of human scciety and is 
expanding itself steadily into the 
rest of the world. 


It is also our misfortune that the 
foreign conquerors who were sup- 
posed to be undermining the basis 
of the old stagnant society and cul- 
ture of India, putting India on the 
path of capitalist modernisation, did 
not do in our country what they did 
in their own. While they shook all 
the feudal and primitive forms of 
social organisation and culture to 
make capitalist construction full and 
real in their own country, they 
looked upon the representatives of 
the pre-capitalist social institutions 
in our country as their political 
allies. Caste and religious leaders, 
tribal chieftains, princely rulers and 
zamindars — all were used as so 
many props of the new capitalist 
regime being established here. 


Our freedom movement, there- 
fore, had to fight on two fronts — 
against foreign domination and 
against the various forms in which 
all that is stagnant, all that is ob- 
scurantist in our socio-cultural life, 
manifested itself and tried to domi- 
nate over the day-to-day life of the 
millions. The movement, however, 
discharged this dual task only parti- 
ally. 


It fought the foreign rulers and 
tallied the millions of our people 
against imperialism. In the end, 
however, it came to a compromise 
with the foreign rulers. Not only 
did they make heavy concessions to 
the erstwhile rulers as the price for 
the transfer of political power, but 
in the post-independence years they 
came to agreements with mono- 
polists from other capitalist coun- 
tries as well. 
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Ín relation to the internal forces 
of stagnation and decay, too, the 
movement struggled only partially. 
Socio-cultural reforms, modernisa- 
tion of economic life, democratisa- 
tion of the polity — allthese were 
partial, culminating in as many 
compromises with the obscurantist 
past internally as with the imperial- 
ism externally. Nowhere is this seen 
as clearly as in the coexistence of 
the advancement of our scientists in 
nuclear and space research with 
the deep-rooted beliefs of the people 
in astrology and .various other 
‘sciences’ of ancient India. These 
superstitious beliefs and the prac- 
tices arising therefrom have been 
and are still receiving official pat- 
ronage from the new ruling circles. 


In the economic sphere, too, 
there is the same co-existence of the 
use of nuclear energy for various 
purposes of day-to-day life with the 
charkha, takli and the bullock-cart. 


Indian society and culture is thus 
an amalgam of the most modern in 
a highly restricted field with the 
most outdated in a far wider field. 
The bourgeois-landlord rulers and 
their theoreticians are unable to 
break the vicious circle which has 
been formed out of this coexistence 
between the most modern and scien- 
tific with the most outdated and 
primitive. 


T.. misfortune of our new ruling 
classes (who replaced the previous 
foreign capitalist rulers) is that they 
became free and powerful enough 
to start developing modern capital- 
ism in the country at a time when 
capitalism on a world scale had 
reached the most serious crisis in 
its history. Not only economically 
but politically, militarily and ideo- 
logically, capitalism is proving its 
bankruptcy and being successfully 
challenged by socialism. Over sixty 
decades of socialist construction 
and steady growth in the fist land 
of socialism, closely followed by 
other socialist countries, at the 
very time when capitalism is going 
through its chronic crisis, this is 
convincing evidence to show that 
India like any other developing 
country will have to adopt this path 
and abandon the capitalist path if 
it has rapidly to overcome its back- 
wardness. 


(The ruling classes, however, are 
so blind to the real interests of the 
nation, so selfish in defending their 
own sectarian interests, that they 
refuse to adopt what is rational, 
what is in the interests of the coun- 
try at large. From this refusal of 
the ruling classes to see what is 
good for the country, while the 
people at large have not yet become 
strong enough to assert themselves, 
arises the all-round crisis through 
which the country has been going. 


T authors of *An Agenda for 
India’ do not have this approach to 
the crisis. They do not want to be 
bound down by any ‘full-blown 
ideology'. This deliberate rejection 
of all ideologies, or what is called 
*pragmatism', has landed them into 
serious errors. 


To take one instance: they seem 
to be supremely unaware of the role 
played by imperialism in the eco- 
nomic, socio-cultural and political 
life of India. The chapter on *Eco- 
nomic Restructuring! does not take 
into account the iron grip of multi- 
nationals on the Indian economy, 
the consequent damage that is done 
to our national economy. 


Inflation is admittedly a serious 
problem whose existence cannot be 
denied even by the most vociferous 
defender of India's ruling circles 
whose only plea is that India is not 
alone in suffering from inflation 
which is a ‘global’ phenomenon. 


Students of Indian economy have 
noted that every five-year plan in- 
cluding the current Sixth Plan, has 
foundered on the rock of inflation. 
All the neatly-calculated targets 
fixed in every plan get upset be- 
cause one of the basic assumptions 
on which the plan rests is price 
stability. This is precisely what has 
been lacking. Is there any reason to 
hope that the current Sixth Plan 
would not share the same fate? The 
Agenda with its ‘pragmatism’ can- 
not even raise this question, much 
less answer it. 


One comment is in order with 
regard to the paragraphs dealing 
with land relations and'redistribu- 
tion. The authors of the document 
appear to be blind to the reality 
that one of the consequences of the 


land reforms and redistribution 
brought about during the last 34 
years — however unsatisfactory in 
themselves — is that the working 
peasantry is being brought increas- 
ingly into the monetised sector of 
the economy. Owning cultivators of 
the middle, poor and the so called 
‘marginal’ category are all subjected 
to the growing grip of the market: 
while they have to pay more when 
they buy agricultural inputs and 
consumption goods, they get less 
for what they take to the market. 


Contrary to the ‘theories’ advan- 
ced by arm-chair ‘scholars’, even 
the marginal farmers cultivating- 
less than an acre of land have, in 
fact, to sell part of their produce 
immediately after the harvest when 
they get extremely low prices. Later 
on, those of them who are the 
producers of the foodgrains have to 
purchase for their own consump- 
tion, grain at double and even 
higher prices than they get at the 
time of sale. As a result of this two- 
fold exploitation in the market and 
of several other burdens imposed 
on them, larger and larger numbers 
of marginal, poor and middle 
peasants are losing their lands. For 
the authors of the Agenda, however, 
this seems to be a non-existent 
problem. 


T. Agenda suggestion regard- 
ing the rational dualism should be 
seen in the context of collaboration 
between Indian monopolists and 
multi-nationals. It would there- 
fore be a license for the multi- 
nationals, acting through their 
Indian collaborators, getting greater 
opportunities to tighten their grip 
over the Indian economy. 


Before leaving the chapter on 
*Economic Restructuring', let it 
be made clear that many of the 
detailed suggestions made in that 
chapter are worth consideration. 
They, however, suffer from the 
basic short-coming of the whole 
approach, i e., its total unreality in 
view of the collaboration between 
Indian and foreign monopolies. 


Coming to ‘Social Restructuring’, 
the authors ignore the growth of a 
sinister force in the socio-cultural 
fields of our life. The reference 
here is to the role played by the 


various institutions and agencies 
dependent on and financed by the 
imperialists. Anybody who has 
made even a superficial study of 
available facts would be alarmed 
at the extent of intervention in our 
life directly by the CIA as well as 
by various ‘voluntary’ agencies 
closely linked with the CIA, the 
Ford Foundation апа similar 
foreign agencies. This, as is well- 
known, is a repetition in India of 
the methods adopted in various 
third world countries with a view 
to bring about destabilisation. 


A, equally important force which 
helps the process of national dis- 
integration is the hang-over of the 
caste, communal and other pre- 
capitalist ideologies and institutions 
in the thinking and practices of 
the ruling circles. Although swear- 
ing by secularism, national unity and 
similar ideals, the socio-cultural 
and political leaders of our country 
are not only making compromises 
with but often act as the defenders 
and spokesmen of these obscuran- 
tist ideologies and institutions. The 
innumerable suggestions that are 
made in the Agenda for solving the 
roblem would be of no avail unless 
a direct assault is launched on all 
the pre-capitalist ideologies and 
institutions. 


Coming to ‘Political Restructur- 
ing’, the Agenda poses the question 
of centralisation versus decentralis- 
ation in the abstract and fails to 
take due note of the reality which 
is the following. 


(a) India is a big country with 
no political unity at the grass roots 
till the modern times when a new 
unifying force arose in the form of 
a widespread mass popular move- 
ment for national freedom, demo- 
cracy and socio cultural modern- 
isation. It was the programme of 
all-round modernisation evolved by 
the freedom movement that, for 
the first time in history, brought 
the Indian people belonging to 
various castes, religious communi- 
ties, ethnic and linguistic groups, 
etc., in a common national move- 
ment. 


(b) This political unity forged 
during the days of the freedom 
struggle is being increasingly dis- 


rupted under the present bourgeois- 
landlord regime. Thatis why the 
repeated calls for national integ- 
ration made by the leaders in re- 
cent years are ineffective. 


(c) This can be reversed only if a 
new programme of national unifi- 
cation, carrying forward the pro- 
gramme of the anti-imperialist 
movement, brought up to date to 
suit present day requirements, is 
evolved. 


(d) Ап essential element of this 
programme should te a sfrong 
Centre, capable of defending the 
freedom and sovereignty of the 
country against the many-sided 
attacks of imperialism. The func- 
tion of the strong Centre, however, 
should remain confined to such 


essential fields of administration as. 


defence, foreign affairs, communi- 
cation, currency and overall co- 
ordination of economic planning. 


(e) An equally essential element 
is the existence of strong States. 
The need for this arises out of the 
fact that India is a multilingual 
country, the major linguistic-cul- 
tural groups inhabiting States 
whose boundaries have been drawn 
more or less on the linguistic 
principle. 


Т proposal made in the Agenda 
for the division of existing States 
into smaller and more ‘compact’ 
ones will be a retrograde step. For, 
the demand for the formation of the 
linguistic States during the anti- 
imperialist movement and its imple- 
mentation after freedom are based 
on the fact that the various castes, 
religious communities, etc., were 
being unified as so many linguistic- 
cultural groups or nationalities 
which in their turn are to be unified 
under a strong all-India Centre. 
Hence the democratic demand for 
the widest possible autonomy for 
the States under a Centre capable 
of discharging its tasks in defence, 
foreign affairs, etc.. 


This is not to deny the need for 
decentralisation from tbe States 
to the districts and then lower 
down. The highly centralised admi- 
nistration ‘both at Delhi and in 
State capitals should, no doubt, 
be completely overhauled, with 


larger powers, responsibilities and 
financial resources for the Pan- 
chayati Raj institutions, This, how- 
ever, should not be at the expense 
of the existing States  Decentra- 
lisation should, in other words, be 
within the framework of streng- 
thening the existing States and the 
Centre, each layer of administration 
having its powers well-defined and 
not competent to make inroads 
into those of the others. 


ith regard to the agents. of 

restructuring, only one comment 
needs to be made. The Agenda 
talks of the need for the trade 
union movement being ‘persuaded 
to adopt a wider -social frame of 
action instead of looking merely, 
to the benefits of union members 
and allied workers’. In fact, how- 
ever, the authors who tender such 
advice to the trade union movement 
should address themselves to the 
employers and the government 
whose anti-working class policies 
should be denounced as the biggest 
impediment to national advance. 


This would be equally applicable 
to the kisan, student and other 
movements wherever they take 
militant postures. The pro-vested 
interests policies of the ruling 
circles are the biggest factor imped- 
ing these mass organisations play- 
ing their role as voluntary agencies 
as visualised by the authors, 


The chapter on ‘Restructuring 
External Affairs’ suffers from the 
shortcoming pointed out at the 
beginning—the Agenda seems to 
be supremely unaware of the pre- 
sent reality of the world situation, 
i.e., the bitter conflict that is going 
on between the capitalist and socia- 
list worlds. In the name of *flexibi- 
lity' and the *need to steer clear of 
both super powers', the authors turn 
a blind eye to the fact that it is 
American imperialism that is arming 
Pakistan, attempting destabilisation 
through the various agencies which 
operate in India, bribing profit- 
hunting businessmen and intellect- 
uals, etc.. It is these activities of 
American imperialism that are 
becoming a threat to the security 
and unity of the country. Ignoring 
this reality will not help the coun- 
try to evolve a foreign policy which 
is in the national interest. 
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Chandra Shekhar 


THE au'hors of the Agenda for 
India deserve congratulations for 
providing a document for public 
debate. The issues covered are 
many; some are indeed controver- 
sial, while others may find universal 
approval. I would confine myself to 
few of the important aspects of the 
document, without venturing a 
detailed analysis. 


In the first section, Diagnosis, it 
has been concluded that ‘both poli- 
tical and economic processes have 
brought sections of the peripheral 
and deprived social strata into the 
active political community’ and 
economically powerful middle castes 
and classes ‘have now acquired con- 
trol over the system’. Such asser- 
tions can hardly pass the test of 
objectivity. It has also been said 
that ‘hopes of top-down betterment 
have been belied because there was 
either not enough to trickle down 
or what did was intercepted and 
diverted into intermediary channels’. 
This may be one way of looking at 
the problem but the real issue is to 
determine the pattern of sharing of 
the fruit and fixing of obligations to 
make sacrifices for national deve- 
lopment. 


Similarly, the Diagnosis under- 
lines that the reason for ‘black 
money and black markets, influence 
peddling, vote banks, manipulative 
politics’ and other ills lay in 
‘demonstrative measures presumed 
to deliver social justice, and the 
competition in radical slogan- 
mongering’. Such conclusions are 
not based on logic but only indicate 
the lop-sided thinking on such vital 
issues. Black money gets generated 
because of unwillingness and ineffi- 
cient administration of the laws and 
any accusation against adopting 
radical measures cannot be justified. 
The declaration of Emergency in 
India was a naked attempt to curb 
the expression of people’s disgust 
against the persons in authority. All 
forms of expression against the 
style of functioning and the betrayal 
of nationally accepted policies were 
sought to be curbed. The Emer- 
gency was in no way related to 
creation of the requisite conditions 


for development. Any claims to the 
step being a necessity for develop- 
ment were just a smokescreen. 


The document, very rightly, 
places top most priority to the ques- 
tion of democracy. It is also true 
that a large and diverse society like 
India cannot be managed as a 
monolith. There has to be consider- 
able degree of decentralization in 
administrative, economic as well as 
political processes. Excessive centra- 
lization is bound to be counter- 
productive. On this premise one 
cannot reach the other extreme by 
suggesting that the first task before 
the nation during the eighties should 
be to reorganise the country into 
smaller administrative and political 
units. 


The experience of tbe days of 
States’ reorganisation should Бе 
kept in mind before making such 
suggestions. In the present situa- 
tion, this may trigger off parochial 
conflicts and each small pocket 
may assert for its own identity 
leading to confusion and conse- 
quential tension, for which the coun- 
try may have to pay heavily. It is 
easy to propose the bifurcation of 
bigger States but it would be un- 
realistic to ignore the inherent risk 
involved. The real issues may be 
relegated. to the background and 
non-issues may promote rivalries, 
mutual hatred and other conflicts. 
The advantages have to be care- 
fully weighed against the likely 
costs. 


The issue before the country re- 
quiring top most priority is that of 
the prevailing level of poverty and 
disparities in the society. While 
on the one hand poverty and dis- 
parities are two sides of the same 
coin, it is also directly linked with 
the functioning of the democratic 
system. For academics and admi- 
nistration it has become a fashion 
to get involved in the arithmetics 
of the people below the ‘poverty 
line’. The precise and alternative 
definitions of poverty are yet being 
debated. The concept Qf poverty 
cannot be limited to any bne abso- 
lute level of the consumption 


basket. Poverty is essentially a pro- 
blem of relativity. The present day 
poverty, hunger, malnutrition, igno- 
rance and ill-health are the con- 
sequences of the functioning of the 
social, economic and political sys- 
tems which are based on disparities 
and inequalities. 


Any serious effort for the eradi- 
cation of poverty in India will have 
to be preceded by attempts at 
liquidation of affluence and the 
vulgar and ostentatious life styles 
of the people who enjoy privileged 
positions due to historical processes 
and the distortions of the system. 
A government that intends to 
earnestly care for the poor will have 
to make a start by ruthless curbing 
of wasteful, luxury and elite con- 
sumption in society. A political 
system that not only permits but 
also encourages and provides finance 
for luxury hotels, air-conditioned 
auditoriums, and proposes to set 
up casinoes, gambling and drinking 
dens (and this too in the public 
sector) cannot rightfully claim to be 
concerned about the teeming mil- 
lions. Efforts towards eradication 
of poverty can be initiated only by 
those who agree to identify them- 
selves with the poor and have direct 
experience of their misery—un- 
fortunately the Agenda fails to 
emphasise this theme. 


The Agenda spells out some of 
the forms and patterns of a decent- 
ralized system. Electoral reforms 
are also discussed under this sec- 
tion. While none would dispute the 
need to reform the institutional set 
up, even the most comprehensive 
reform would lead us nowhere if 
the political parties and the their 
leadership fail to observe certain 
basic norms. If the political parties 
restrict themselves to poll politics 
and fail to assume a far wider role 
under which politics was seen as a 
service and activity, commanding 
the highest possible social respect- 
ability, it is bound to degenerate 
into a power game which invariably 
lends itself to manipulations where 
success is judged in terms ofthe 
ends furthered, irrespective of the 
means adopted. This aspect of the 
problem needs to be emphasised at 
a level where even people who are 
not directly involved in the politi- 
cal parties are willing to assert to 
create public opinion in favour of 
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the politics of service and against 
all manipulative politics. 


А > ИРЕТ changes in the 
Indian society can only be attained 
through politics and political acti- 
vities. It is certain that the political 
parties and their leaderships would 
have to agree and observe certain 
basic rules in their behaviour and 
conduct. For instance, the party in 
power and the opposition parties 
would have to evolve an area of 
common agreement on basic issues 
which can threaten the very integ- 
rity of the country — the threats 
may be from within or outside. 
Political parties need to understand 
the intricate problems facing the 
society This needs identification 
with the masses and simultaneous 
communication with the imtellec- 
tuals and academics in the univer- 
sities and other centers of learning 
and research for the purposeful pur- 
suit of developmental activities. The 
need of the eighties is to widen the 
involvement of the youth, women 
and professionals in political acti- 
vities. They should be conscious 
and willing partners in the opera- 
tion of the political system. If this 
does not happen, the system will 
continue to be dominated by a small 
section that has little perception of 
problems and is tied down to cliques 
and coteries — this would amount 
to denial of the true spirit of demo- 

` cratic politics. 


The Agenda refers to the Plan- 
ning Commission and points out 
some of the limitations of this institu- 
tion. The issue before the country 
is not that of the organizational 
form and the technical competence 
of this institution; the real question 
is that of the nature and extent of 
economic and social planning that 
the government is seeking to pursue 
through this institution. This Com- 
mission has certainly become a 
defunct body. The present govern- 
ment does not even consider it 
necessary to consult the Commission 
before taking decisions on national 
policies or large public investments 
having long-term and wide implic- 
ations. For instance, the country 
will go in for colour TV; the 
public sector will manufacture cars 
in collaboration with multinationals; 
the food - for - work programme 
stands modified, substantially; over- 


night commitments, involving hund- 
reds of crores of rupees, are made 
to selected Parliamentary con- 
stituencies to enable certain candi- 
dates to win elections; and national 
policies get altered without debate 
and scrutiny. 


Would one find fault with the 
Planning Commission and its 
organisational form for this style of 
functioning and decision making? 
A large country like India has to 
conduct intensive and coordinated 
plan exercises and for this there 
must be a competent and more 
powerful institution. It is not the 
liquidation of whatever little exists 
but the recognition and re-affirm- 
ation of the tasks it must be assign- 
ed. For instance, the country con- 
tinues to have wide inter-regional 
disparities. These cannot be ignored 
for long. But how can this be dealt 
with without a strong national 
perspective and the discipline of 
national planning? The Agenda 
does not provide such an overall 
and long-term developmental per- 
spective. І 


Vig sharp criticism has been 
levied against the Indian public 
sector. Some of it is certainly valid. 
The public sector performance is 


referred to on the basis of a 
democratic socialist theory for 
India. All through the document 


the basic premise, asserted repeat- 
edly, has been that India is a demo- 
cracy anda mixed economy. It is 
suggested that ‘crisis in the manage- 
ment of three vital sectors — coal, 


power and transport — is so crippl- . 


ing that a rational dualism should 
be introduced even in these sectors 
so that a reasonable fraction of the 
capacity in these sectors may be 
allowed to be owned and/or operated 
by the private sector in competition 
with the public sector'. The assump- 
tion made is that the private sector 
has the competence to augment pro- 
duction and has the motivation to 
work for the amelioration of the life 
of the consumers. 


The document places considerable 
faith in the efficiency of the private 
enterprise system. This is basically 
a wrong premise. Hundreds of pri- 
vate sector units in textiles, sugar 
and other Industries have been made 
sick by the private managements; 
this fact cannot be overlooked. 


These had to be taken over by 
government in the interest of the 
workers and other considerations. 
Instead of more of the dualism 
(another expression for enlarged role 
for the private sector in industries) 
the real need is to have more and 
stringent regulation of the already 
existing large private sector. The 
manner and the extent to which 
private sector large enterprizes have 
raised prices of consumer goods 
recently is a matter of serious 
enquiry. The inefficiency of the 
public sector should be seriously 
dealt with; but alongwith this, con- 
sumer exploitation by the private 
sector must be curbed with a heavy 
hand. у 


One could, for certain purposes, 
forget the formal distinction between 
public and private sectors. Most of 
the large and the so-called private 
sector enterprizes are essentially 
supported and funded by the gov- 
ernment or the public. Certain fami- 
lies have gained control over them; 
and the private managements con- 
tinue to flourish with the active 
support and patronage of the gov- 
ernment. For instance, the manage- 
ment character should be deter- 
mined on the basis of majority 
equity shares or the largest single 
block of shares. The world over it 
is an accepted practice that whoso- 
ever owns or controls more than 
one-third of the equity shares has 
theright to manage the company. 


“The same criterion was accepted by 


the Indian Parliament when approv- 
ing the MRTP Act, 1969. On the 
basis of this criterion, TISCO, 
TELCO, Hindalco, Escorts and a 
large number of other private giant 
companies should indeed be under 
public management. 


О, the other hand, if a public 
sector enterprise has to cater to the 
needs of only a small number of 
private manufacturers, in procuring 
raw materials for them, or if 
Ashokas, Kutubs and Akbars (all 
hotels in the public-sector!) are to 
be established to provide a place for 
the high life of the rich, how can 
these be called public enterprises? 
Let us havea look at the Indian 
production system as a whole as 
well as in parts; the way it is organi- 
zed; the people it seeks to service; 
the economic and social philosophy 
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their managements believe in; and 
the constraints within which the 
system has to function. Why limit 
the debate to one level or the organi- 
zational classification? Let us dis- 
cuss the contents and character of 
both the sectors before pronouncing 
judgement over the failure or suc- 
cess of one over the other. 


It seems necessary that all invest- 
ments, particularly the large ones, 
are subjected to ‘public audit’ and 
accountability — irrespective of the 
sector that these may belong to. Both 
sectors belong to the nation. If the 
public sector is exclusively public 
funded, all large undertakings are 
largely funded from the same sour- 
ces. One finds that some private 
industrialists have made attempts 
to obtain favourable reports on 
their own enterprizes from disting- 
uished social scientists. This is a 
good step but may be a clever move. 
If any industrialist is honest about 
social audit then it must be done 
through a public agency as was the 
case with public enterprizes. The 
one to be reviewed cannot choose 
the reviewers. 


The Agenda for the eighties 
should include a discussion on the 
role and place of foreign private 
capital in the Indian economy. 
We have to recognize that India is 
a .part of the world economic 
System wherein the powerful eco- 
nomic partners exercise a large 
measure of influence on the choices 
and policies that any one Third 
World country can exercise. The 
Indian economic system is more 
closely linked with the free world. 
In industrially advanced countries, 
multinational corporations have a 
strategic place in national processes 
of decision making. Given this, one 
should expect that multinationals 
would make serious attempts to 
expand their hold on the Indian 
economy. This would be sought 
both independently of Indian in- 
dustrialists as also in collaboration 
with national big business. 


International private financial 
agencies, like the World Bank and 
a host of other Foundations from 
the developed world, would play 
their own role to facilitate the 
penetration of international] mono- 
poly capital in the social, economic 


and political life of India. It is not 
a matter of accident that multi- 
nationals as also Indian big-busi- 
ness and the top industrialists of the 
country were the first ones to 
welcome clamping of the Emergency 
in India. There is need to think of 
the role of big business — foreign 
or Indian — in the next decade. 
What would be their attitude to the 
economy and to politics The deg- 
ree of direct and indirect influence 
enjoyed by the powerful and orga- 
nized private interests cannot be 
over-emphasized. 


The tax structure of India is 
another item of the Agenda. It is 
said that marginal rates of direct 
taxation remain high but its inci- 
dence is largely borne by the honest 
tax payer. Before making an issue 
of the high tax rates it is necessary 
to ask: what is the significance of 
that part of tax on which high 
marginal tax rates exist? The over- 
all magnitudes of the Indian tax 
structure have to be kept in mind. 
Of the gross tax revenue of the 
country, the share of direct taxes 
is less than one-fifth. ОҒ the 
direct taxes, the high tax rates on 
a slab basis are applicable to per- 
sonal incomes only. This brings in 
only a small percentage of the 
revenue — not exceeding 7-8 per 


Devaraj Urs 


THE Agenda paper has dealt with 
the challenge of change which India 
is facing. It is true that changes are 
taking place and these changes, in 
turn, are throwing up challenges. 
But let us not forget that a vast sec- 
tion of our society still lives in the 
past. For them, this change is for 
the worse; in my Opinion, for ex- 
ample, a villager never thought of 
residing in a hotel, wearing terylene 
clothing, going to a cinema, ciga- 
rette smoking, riding in a bus, dri- 
ving on a tar road, nor did he know 
what was meant by a modern tile- 
roofed house or cement concrete 
block. All these changes in turn, 
therefore, are channels for change 
through which the villagers who аге 
our downtrodden and ignorant 


cent of the overall state revenues 
in a year, 


While the problem of high tax 
rates exists only with a fraction of 
the Indian population, the other 
side of the coin is fully ignored that 
the number and variety of tax 
concessions to direct tax assessees 
have reached an absurd level. It is 
well known that companies like 
TELCO and Reliance Mills do not 
even pay a single paisa as ‘tax 
though these were making crores 
of rupees as annual profits. Thus, 
I feel, if the tax system has to be 
rationalized we should do so with 
a national perspective rather than 
make some part of the tax struc- 
ture a matter of attack. 


While dealing with some of the 
salient points I am conscious of 
the limitation of my observation. 
The problems facing the nation are 
enormous and gigantic. They 
deserve a more thorough and 
detailed probe, and a vigorous 
attempt is needed to find solutions 
to these problems. Authors of the 
Agenda have initiated a most 
desired debate and I am confident 
their efforts will be gratefully 
acknowledged by those who are 
concerned about the future of this 
country. 


masses are drained day after day 
and impoverished further. It must 
also not be overlooked that these 
changes brought about in the 
modern context have also brought 
about lack of opportunities for 
work, e.g., the setting up of a rice 
mill in my area is a change, but this 
change has wrought havoc to the 
people who are self employed. All 
these changes are bringing more 
power toa smaller number of peo- 
ple who are exploiting the poor. In 
other words, the marvels of nature 
are being replaced by the marvels 
of the machine age — thereby 
creating havoc in rural society. 


Another change has also taken 
place; namely, cities are growing 


and villages are also growing in 
terms of population. But the fact is 
that the rate of influx from the 
rural to the urban areas is such that 
today, the ratio of population bet- 
ween rural and urban areas remains 
at 80 per cent as it was at the beg- 
~inning of Independence. 


I entirely agree that decentralisa- 
tion is the core concept in making 
a smooth transition based on streng- 
thening self-reliant capacities and 
allowing a considerable amount of 
free play of those capacities among 
all sections of the people. The ten- 
dency towards over-centralisation 
which has been part of our political 
practice for the last 34 years has 
proved that we have failed to ach- 
jeve our socio-economic objectives 
of growth, particularly at the lowest 
levels of the social strata. However. 
for the effective implementation of 
the decentralisation process, we 
cannot look upon this issue in isol- 
ation there has to be an attempt 
at political restructuring as much as 
economic restructuring. 


The poorer sections irrespective 
of caste and creed, should be 
brought together under an organis- 
ed institutional framework, for ex- 
ample, small artisans’ unions, com- 
bined agricultural labour and small 
and marginal farmers’ unions etc.. 
Such organised institutions will help 
the people of this strata to promote 
their economic interests collectively 
as well as to cut across caste 
distinctions. An exception may have 
to Le made in this regard, in res- 
pect of Scheduled Castes, only in 
the sense that some special atten- 
tion is required for taking care of 
their economic interests as well as 
of the peculiar social disabilities 
that they suffer from. The govern- 
ment will have to take the responsi- 
bility of encouraging the growth of 
institutions as suggested above. 
This is one of the ways of imple- 
menting effectively, the minimum 
wages programmes in rural areas, 
the land reform programme, the 
Rural Debt Liquidation program- 
me, construction of rural housing 
etc.. These institutions can help 
this section of people to tackle these 
and related problems affecting their 
class without fail. 

I would further suggest that the 
implementation of the above pro- 


grammes should be left to the 
initiative of these organised in- 
stitutions so that they become aware 
of their rights, duties, as well as 
of the advantages of tackling the 
problems of their lives in a collec- 
tive and coordinated way. This 
will go a long way towards imple- 
menting socio-economic measures 
and reducing the inequality bet- 
ween the different sections of our 
people and promoting distributive 
justice with regard to production 
and distribution. 


The Agenda paper has mentioned 
that there should be a time-bound 
programme to distribute 5.5 million 
acres of surplus land which have 
already been identified. According 
to the information available with 
me, the surplus land already identifi- 
ed is much more than this figure; it 
is probably more than double. 


O, the question of social re- 
structuring. I would like to add a 
few words on the caste system In 
a pluralistic society such as ours, 
where caste has come to stay in 
successive elections at different 
levels such as Panchayats, Zilla 
Parishads, Cooperatives, Legisla- 
tures, Parliament etc., we, the 
political parties, are mostly res- 
ponsible for perpetuating caste 
consciousness and caste conflict, 
for the sake of a short term political 
advantage of winning elections. 
There are innumerable instances 
in the system of adult franchise 
where caste has been utilised un- 
scrupulously for enticing votes. If 
we are able to organise institu- 
tional bodies for the poorer sections 
(who are invariably exploited, if 
not on the basis of caste then on 
the basis of money and muscle 
power) as I have suggested pre- 
viously, it is my opinion that caste 
barriers will be effectively demo- 
lished with the efflux of time. This 
will also bring about what I call 
class consciousness, as economic 
barriers will be levelled out and 
new perceptions of their instit- 
utionalised . bodies will help in 
removing casteism and promoting 
class conflict in place of caste 
conflict. Indian society can never 
progress so Jong as we are bogged 
down by eiu. Caste and class, 
more often than not, are synony- 
mous and our object in making 


the people class conscious will go a 
long way towards doing away with 
caste consciousness. 


O, the question of electoral re- 
forms, I am of the view that this 
is one of the primary tasks before 
all political parties. The new politics 
of the emerging polity demand 
electoral reforms. The present 
system has been vitiated by soaring 
costs which have made money an 
arbiter of success and have thereby 
opened the door of questionable and 
underhand methods of fund raising 
and corruption. Violation and mani- 
pulation of vote banks have follow- 
ed. Parties have been formed merely 
as election machines in order to 
seize power with little commitments 
to ideologies or programmes. Defec- 
tions have been an inevitable conse- 
quence. 


The primary task before us, there- 
fore, is to evolve procedures for 
cutting down on the cost of elec- 
tions and corrupt practices contain- 
ed therein so that even a poor man 
in India has a right to stand for 
election. The system as it exists to- 
day, only emphasises that money 
power can play havoc in elections. 
The democratic system that we 
enjoy should give protection to the 
poor and weaker sections, and 
should also enable them to associate 
and participate in law making insti- 
tutions on whose votes, essentially, 
depends the type of government we 
are going to get. As a consequence, 
adult franchise is the only weapon 
of the poor man to obtain the gov- 
ernment he wants. 


The Chief Election Commissioner 
had proffered the following sugges- 
tions for improving the electoral 
machinery: 


(a) The issue of identity cards 
to all voters which would go 
along way to removing the 
twin evils of booth capturing 
and impersonation; 


(b) Compulsory voting; and 


(c) Government funding to 
nationally recognised parties. 


I would reiterate my earlier ap- 
peal to the President of India to set 
up an all-Party Commission in order 
to implement the process of electo- 
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ral reform and to study and work 
out details thereof, as soon as 
possible. 


Icould not agree more with the 
views expressed about bureaucratic 
system in the Agenda. Article 311 of 
the Constitution is the sheet anchor 
of the civil servants in this country, 
The morale of the bureaucracy as 
well as of the law and order machi- 
nery is lower today than it has ever 
been since Independence. We have 
now to think in terms of restoring 
not only the faith of the bureau- 
cracy in the political and judicial 
process, but also give them some 
safeguards. 


This point also applies to the pre- 
servation of the integrity of our 
judiciary. The judiciary in India 
today seems to be as demora- 
lised as the bureaucracy. I recall 
that some time ago in Karnataka 
we had discussed the question of 
the functioning of Nyaya Panch- 
ayats. We had to give up at- 
tempts to change the present judi- 
cial process and its method of func- 
tioning because of the fact that the 
socio-economic status of those who 
would constitute the Nyaya Pancha- 
yats would largely determine the 
course of justice. 


On External Relations, I do not 
propose to expand a great deal at 
this stage, as I honestly believe that 
only a strong and stable India can 
project a credible foreign policy 
abroad. Recently, however, there 
appears to be a tendency on the part 
of the government to ensure that 
there is а fear psychosis generated 
vis-a-vis our neighbours. This ap- 
pears to dominate all foreign policy 
perspectives at present. 


l agree that we must think be- 
yond South Asia. But this does not 
mean that we must confine our- 
selves only to West Asia, the Euro- 
pean countries or the super powers. 
We appear to have totally forgotten 
that the developing countries of the 
Third World (which include most 
of the countries in Africa and South 
East Asia) are slowly delinking us 
from the membership of the Third 
World club. We must ask ourselves 
the question, why? 


While I have no hesitation in stat- 
ing that the U.S.S.R. has come to 


our aid in times of crises, I would 
also urge that this does not neces- 
sarily mean that we should put all 
our eggs in one basket We must 
think of evolving a more compre- 
hensive and integrated policy in 
terms of our neighbours in South 
East Asia, East Asia and Africa. 


Arms limitation and disarma- 
ment are as essential for peace as 
they are essential for the new Inter- 
national Economic Order. India 
must take a lead in concretely for- 
mulating a framework for the New 
International Economic Order which 
will go beyond so-called global nego- 
tiations. We must evolve a frame- 
work which will marry the con- 
cerns or the interests of the poor 
countries with those of the rich. We 
need not forget that the rich coun- 
tries, too, are having problems of 
inflation, unemployment, industrial 
recession and social disorder. 


Finally, India must articulate the 
world-wide urge for the resumption 
of the climate in which the uncom- 
promising vision of nuclear conflict 
is replaced by a spirit of detente. 
Obviously, our foreign policy in 
order to be meaningful must excite 
the imagination, support and enthu- 
siasm of our people. An India which 
is unable to manage its own inter- 
nal, political, social and economic 
order and which cannot sustain the 
hopes and aspirations of millions of 
its people, cannot command the at- 
tention of the world at large. Con- 
sequently, the need for making the 
foreign and domestic policies a co- 
herent system, reinforcing each 


other, is a categorical imperative 
especially in the turbulent decade of 
the 1980s. 


Lastly I would like to focus the 
attention of all thinkers on the ques- 
tion that simultaneously with deve- 
lopment, the gap is widening bet- : 
ween the haves and the have nots. 
Development and growth should be 
managed in such a way that the gap 
gets reduced, if not closed. The mar- 
ket mechanism is an ever-widening 
wedge which has created a big gulf 
between the producer on the one 
side and the consumer on the other. 
This wedge is rapidly growing with 
industrialisation, scientific develop- 
ment and technological growth. This 
danger hovers not only around 
India but also other countries of the 
world. It is not too late for India to 
realise this; we must reorient our- 
selves and plan our development, 
our industrialisation and our growth 
so that with the advent of modern- 
ism we do not find that the baby is 
also discarded with the bath water. 


I must also caution our political 
thinkers, technologists, scientists, 
politicians and indeed all those who 
contribute to the developmental 
process, that we should from now 
onwards resist the temptation of 
imitating the West for all our tech- 
nological and scientific development 
in the name of mass production. It 
is imperative for us to develop our 
own brand of vechnology, our own 
ideas, as well as our own organisa- 
tional abilities, in accordance with 
our native genius, to ensure produc- 
tion by the masses. 


Atal Behari Vajpayee 


ON the whole I agree with the 
approach and analysis presented. 
The plan of economic, social and 
political change put forward is com- 
mendable, based on an intensive as 
well as extensive appraisal of the 
situation in the country. 


Rightly, the Agenda, emphasizes 
that a democratic orddr has to be 
based on a national consensus. 
Possibility of  re-conciliation of 


interests, on the whole, of all 
sections of society is a presupposi- 
tion of the democratic order. But, 
as the Agenda points out, this con- 
sensus has to be much more broad- 
based than it has been so far to 
include the underprivileged and 
dispossessed. z 


However, the crucial question 
remains: how and by whom will 
the proposed transformation of the 
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economic, political and social 
system and implementation of the 
plan envisaged in the Agenda, be 
brought about? The Agenda has 
touched this problem very briefly. 
I wish it had dwelt at some length 
_ оп the mechanics of transformation. 


In the section entitled ‘Closing 
the Gap’ the Agenda raises the 
question: ‘How is one to fight 
entrenched privilege, organized 
violence, black money, corruption, 
cynicism and fear? The answer 
that follows is: “Тһе democratic 
Majority can do so through the 
increasing strength and confidence 
of the organised poor in alliance 
with enlightened sections of the 
middle and upper classes who re- 
cognize that true democracy entails 
the welfare of all. Unless this 
happens, disenchantment with the 
democratic process will open the 
door to adventurism.’ 


It is is good that the Agenda has 
not only at this point but at many 
other places, emphasized the crucial 
importance of the role of the organi- 
zed poor and underprivileged. Mere 
legislation cannot bring about the 
proposed transformation. The ineff- 
ectiveness of legislation to bring 
about change in land relations 
amply illustrates this point. Even 
Gandhiji, with all his commitment 
to non-violence and change of heart, 
did not visualize that the desired 
socio-economic and political trans- 
formation could be brought about 
merely by making an appeal to 
the good sense of those who enjoy 
privilege and power. He laid the 
greatest emphasis on organizing 
the people for resisting injus- 
tice and exploitation. The Agenda 
not only on this point but on 
some other fundamentals adopts 
an approach which could be 
said to be similar to that of 
Gandhiji, with its emphasis on 
decentralization, cooperation and 
rural and urban local self govern- 
ment. This is an approach which 
has receded more and more into the 
background after Independence 
under the Congress rule and needs 
to be revived in order that we may 
move towards the solution of the 
problems that the country faces. 


J wish the Agenda had gone into 
amore detailed discussion of the 
relation between the roles of the 
organizations of the poor and the 


underprivileged, the electoral pro- 
cess and the *democratic majority' 
which is established in power by 
this process. This should include 
considering the question whether 
there is to bea difference between 
the role of the organizations of the 
poor and the underprivileged align- 
ed with the party in power and 
those organizations which are 
aligned with opposition parties. It 
also involves the important question 
of maintaining the dividing line 
between the party and the govern- 
ment. 


It appears to me that the elec- 
toral process has been vitiated to a 
very high degree and this vitiates 
the entire public life, in fact the 
entire socio-economic and political 
system. The dynamics of the elec- 
toral process throws up forces which 
impinge on the entire system. There- 
fore, reform of this process should 
be priority number one. 


I think also that the ruling Con- 
gress Party is not really interested 
in reforming the electoral process. 
Their primary concern is to con- 
tinue to be in power, in fact to 
establish a dynastic rule. This 
has once again been highlighted 
in the recent by-elections to the 
Lok Sabha. Therefore, the only 
hope lies in building up a nation- 
wide mass-movement for purifying 
the electoral process and mobilizing 


the support of the people by carry- 
ing to them the message that their 
problems cannot be solved unless 
they are able to elect freely the 
people who really understand their 
problems and are genuinely inter- 
ested in solving them. 


Closely allied with the problem 
of the purification of the electoral 
process is the problem of casteism 
which has come to assume serious 
proportions and is vitiating our 
nationallife and undermining our 
democratic system. It appears to 
me that the Agenda does not give 
sufficient attention to this problem 
of transcending the casteist and 
communal approach and inculcating 
among the people the spirit of 
nationalism. I think that the goal 
of a national consensus can be ach- 
ieved and have a secure foundation 
if we succeed in developing among 
all our countrymen the feeling of 
‘Indianness’. 


I wish the Agenda had also con- 
sidered a view, which is sometimes 
put forward, that in India today 
what is needed is organizing the 
people, particularly the poor and the 
underprivileged, independently of 
political parties, to mobilize what 
J.P. called ‘janashakti.’ May be, that 
way we could succeed in breaking 
the vicious circle to which I have 
referred earlier. 


Ram Niwas Mirdha 


FRIENDS who have worked so 
hard and tirelessly to bring out the 
present version of ‘An Agenda for 
India’ deserve our thanks. It is 
probably for the first time that 
such a large group of intellectuals 
drawn from diverse disciplines and 
backgrounds have after a series of 
consultations and discussions pro- 
duced a document which though 
not a plan of action certainly 
throws up a lot of practical ideas 
which can be picked up for imple- 
mentation. ) 


The Agenda suggests that the 
various institutions we have created 


to run the country are proving to 
be inadequate if not incapable of 
performing tasks that they were 
meant to. The role of the elected 
legislatures to mould government 
policies has been steadily declining 
and the ordinary legislator fares 
much worse in this respect. It is not 
that the minister fares any better 
and sometimes even the permanent 
secretaries of government do not 
know fully what is happening in the 
departments under their charge. 


The bigness of government affects 
everybody. A resort to the com- 
mittee system would not only 
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result in‘ the ordinary legislator 
having a say in the formulation 
and implementation of government 
policies but would also enable the 
Executive to get a deeper insight 
into the various facets of a plan or 
a policy. Many a senior adminis- 
trator who goes before a committee 
comes out with a deeper knowledge 
of many aspects of his department’s 
functioning of which he was un- 
aware before. It is not a question 
of Legislature versus the Executive 
but both against the Big Govern- 
ment. Even the conservative 
British have after deliberating over 
the problem for some years recent- 


` ly created an elaborate system of 


committees so that Parliament 
could have a say in the making of 
policies and their subsequent 
implementation. 


It would be of interest to know 
about the new structure of com- 
mittees that was introduced in the 
British Parliament in 1979 when 
committees dealing with specific 
topics, for example, nationalised 
industries and science and techno- 
logy, were replaced by 12 new 
committees each of which examines 
the work of one of the main gove- 
rnment departments. This new 
structure has been adopted with a 
view to strengthening the account- 
ability of ministers to Parliament 
for discharging their responsibilities, 
since each committee may examine 
the whole area over which a minis- 
ter has direct authority. Apart 
from officers, ministers have been 
called to appear before these com- 
mittees. Some of the older estab- 
lished committees like the Public 
Accounts Committee still remain. 
The introduction of this system 
was a deliberate and determined at- 
tempt to give Parliament the means 
to make the departments of state 
accountable for their policies and 
actions in a more continuous, sys- 
tematic and detailed way than had 
been the case in the past. 


I, our own country, the Kerala 
and Maharashtra legislatures have 
made a beginning in this direction 
and they have thus stolen a march 
over the Parliament of India where 
it is time serious thought were 
given to this. 


The procedures and proceedings 
in our Parliament do not suggest 


that the aim of the members is to 
influence government policies. 
Their aim seems to be to make 
their point on a subject that ıs 
making current headlines in as 
rhetorical and politicised a manner 
as possible with suitable decla- 
matory gestures (and something 
more) and an eye that roves cons- 
tantly towards the press gallery. 
May be this is inevitable in a situ- 
ation where we have one dominant 
ruling party and a number of op- 
position groups who do not hope 
to be in the government in the 
forseeable future. The opposition 
leaders are satisfied with what 
they have said and read with 
juvenile glee the report in the news- 
papers next morning. When they 
come to Parliament next day their 
grouse is not that government has 
refused to act on their suggestions 
but that All India Radio or Door- 
darshan have not mentioned their 
names in the news bulletins. Even 
newspapers are criticised for not 
giving sufficient column-inches to 
these great speeches. 


After the first couple of hours in 
the House, the members leave the 
chamber with the result that when 
legislative and other business is 
being transacted there is not even 
the minimum quorum. The only 
consensus that seems to exist among 
the parliamentarians is that the 
quorum rule should not be invoked 
too often. 


V iie panchayats have been with 
us for a long long time but it was 
only after independence that serious 
thought was given to how these 
bodies could be made instruments 
of rural regeneration. It is admitted 
all round that panchayats are vital 
democratic institutions and they 
must be strengthened to make 
democracy more stable. So the pan- 
chayats have a dual role to play 
to accelerate rural development 
through the involvement of the 
masses and to be instruments for 
decentralisation of political and 
economic powers. 


The formal inauguration of Pan- 
chayat Raj in the country was done 
in my home districg of Nagaur in 
Rajasthan by Jawaharlal Nehru 
who really believed that it would 
usher in an era of rural prosperity 


and village democracy. He wanted 
to make panchayats and coopera- 
tives the foundations of our demo- 
cratic polity but nothing of the sort 
happened. No elections to the Pan- 
chayats were held for many years, 
requisite powers and resources were. 
denied to them and neither politi- 
cians nor bureaucrats felt enthusias- 
tic about them. Even when elections 
were held, it was found that socially 
and economically dominant classes 
got control of these institutions and 
they made use of their new positions 
to perpetuate the exploitation of the 
rural poor. 


T. panchayat system was well- 

conceived and certainly deserves to 

be rescued from virtual collapse. 

Free and even fair elections do not 

always help the poor to reach posi- 
tions of power and influence. The 

electoral process sometimes results 

in the upper classes further entren- 
ching themselves to the detriment 

of the backward and the poor. But 

then what is the way out? The 
seeming shortcomings of democracy 
cannot be corrected by having less 

of it but by having regular elections 
inan atmosphere of freedom from 

fear. The panchayats system has 
not failed; as a matter of fact, it has 
not been given a fair trial. 


There is a case for giving consti- 
tutiona] status to the Panchayat 
Raj institutions. As we have a State 
List and Union List in our Consti- 
tution, there should be a Panchayat 
List also. There sould be timely. 
elections conducted by an organisa- . 
tion like the Election Commission. 


Itis necessary that the financial 
position of the panchayats be im- 
proved so that they are enabled to 
discharge their functions properly. 
Unless these institutions are endow- 
ed with sufficient resources and 
prestige they would not attract the 
educated and enligtened type of 
people. Recently in Andhra Pradesh 
some Members of the Legislature 
and even Ministers resigned their 
positions to take office in Panchayat 
Raj institutions. This not only enri- 
ches rural life but also draws people 
away from the Legislatures which 
are at present the sole attraction for 
persons seeking to enter public life. 


The trend towards democratic 
decentralisation should continue It 


& or 


may at times give an impression 
that it gives rise to parochial feel- 
ings which may be detrimental to 
the development of a national ethos. 
But in fact it is not so as it ulti- 
mately benefits and strengthens the 
nation by involving the masses of 
-people whose vast dormant energies 
have not yet been fully utilised. 
Every one in the country should 
have a feeling that he ів participat- 
ing in the running of the country 
and that its welfare and progress 
is as much his concern as that of 
anyone else. It would not only 
generate unlimited enthusiasm in 
the masses but may in the process 
throw up leaders who in course of 
time would assume higher responsi- 
bilities in government and outside. 


The Agenda says that so far as 
the judiciary is concerned there is, 
a8 in so many other areas, a. system 
failure. ‘The judicial process is so 
dilatory, complex and expensive 
that justice often eludes those who 
are not leisured and monied. This 
is really the crux of the matter and 
no serious attempt has been made to 
set things right. A lot can be done by 
the judiciary itself because the rules 
that govern their functioning are 
of their own creation. 


One reason why judicial reform 
is not making much headway is our 
lack of knowledge about the various 
alternatives that in the light of 
*xperience of other countries are 
available to us. The concept of, 
say, the elected judiciary is ana- 
ema to most of us though it is in 
rogue in countries with systems 
ıs diverse as the USA and USSR. 
n the process, the good that Nyaya 
?anchayats can do the village 
'ommunity gets lost. 


Our system of legal education 
as no place for a study of com- 
'arative legal systems in the various 
arts of the world. We do not 
eriously examine, for example, the 
dministrative system in France 
ecause Dicey had proclaimed long 
go that compared to rule of law 
roit administratif is no good. We 
o not fully know how the West 
rermans, who have a federal form 
f government similar to our own, 
əlve their constitutional problems 
nd reconcile the interests of the 
tates and the centre. 


There is a great need for us to 
study, at least academically, what is 
happening around the world in the 
area of.constitution and govern- 
ment, so that we can profit from 
their experience in tackling pro- 
blems similar to our own. All that 
we know is how the British system 
works. We are sticking on toa 
system which was imposed on us 


by the British and which even the 
countries across the English Channel 
or the USA which was initially foun- 
ded by the British, did not find wor- 
thy of adoption. If the British parlia- 
mentary and judicial system were 
so good as we are told it is, why 
did not. France, Germany or the 
USA adopt it. We should draw a 
lesson from all this. 


Н. N. Bahuguna 


AT the outset I must congratulate 
you for the detailed work done on 
what you have rightly called ‘An 
Agenda for India’ (Task for the 
Eighties). While I agree with what 
the paper summarises at the end 
‘India is adrift and rudderless and, 
could be heading for the rocks? I 
also agree with the proposition that 
‘India is in crisis’. In fact the 
diagnosis of the present situation is 
very well comprehended. 


My own view is that, if we want 
to achieve the promise of freedom 
in every sphere, social, economic 
and political, then we must clearly 
understand that in a country of our 
size with regional imbalances be- 
sides the diversity, not merely in 
geographical terms but in terms of 
our many facets, social, cultural and 
economic developmental areas sub- 
jected to the ‘time-space variance’, 
it is necessary that we have a ‘Gav- 
ernment of Jaws and not of men’. It 
does call for smaller administrative 
units, total decentralisation of 
powers right down to the Panchayat 
Raj level, Strengthening all the fede- 
ral structures by elimination of 
Articles like 356 or at least making 
it subject to judicial review, 1s the 
Sine qua-non fora strong and united 
India. | 


I agree with the proposition of 
this document with regard to politi- 
cal re-structuring, calling for decen- 
tralisation of power so as to elimi- 
nate, as the paper records, the 
"marked tendency towards centrali- 
sation of political and economic 
power in ЮМ and, within the 
Government df India, in the office 
and person of the Prime Minister. 


But I am sorry I do not agree with 
the proposition advanced in the 
document that in order to provide 
‘checks and balances’, we need to 
*cushion the Rashtrapati with a 
Presidential Council whose compo- 
sition, functions and methods of 
work could be determined through 
appropriate consultation. The Presi- 
dent could by this instrumentality 
also be usefully given an indepen- 
dent role to decide whether or not 
there has in fact been a failure of 
the constitutional machinery in any 
State warranting President's rule 
under Article 356.’ 


In my opinion, Article 356 should 
be so amended that use of this sec- 
tion could be made only under the 
following conditions: 


(1) if there is armed rebellion in 
the State which the State has 
failed to control or curb; 


(2) if the State Government has 
failed to provide protection to 
Harijans, Adivasies, mino- 
rities, еїс.. 


Providing the type of Council the 
document proposes will mean deva- 
luing parliamentary authority as 
against the President’s office, and 
the ‘Council which will not be ans- 
-werable to the Parliament.’ This 
would really become more danger- 
ous than the present situation caus- 
ed by the misuse of this section. 


‘So far as the question of appoint- 
ment of Governors and selection of 
judges is concerned, my View is that 
Governors’ appointments should be 
made in consultation with the State 
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Government concerned and got con- 
firmed by the Rajya Sabha before 
the appointment is finally announc- 
ed. This is proposed because the 
Rajya Sabha is composed of the re- 
presentatives of the States. 


So far as transfer of Governors 
is concerned, this power must be 
totally eliminated. I do not see why 
the Governors should be transfer- 
red. Political partisanship has re- 
duced this great office of Governor 
created by the founding fathers of 
our Constitution into a mere agent 
of the Prime Minister. 


The judiciary must be made total- 
ly independent. While agreeing with 
the views expressed about the 
various aspects of perks and salaries 
etc., of judges and other conditions, 
the appointment of retired judges 
for enquiry under the Commission 
of Enquiry Act or appointment as 
arbitrator in certain matters should 
not be precluded. The only curb 
that is to be put is that if and when 
there is need for a judge in appoint- 
ments like this, the appropriate 
government should abide by the 
recommendation of the committee 
of the judges of the appropriate 
court created by the whole body of 
judges themselves. In the case of 
States the appropriate authority 
would be the High Court and in the 
case of the Central Government the 
appropriate authority would be the 
Supreme Court. 


Anse: units and the 
power of Panchayati Raj and elec- 
toral reforms, all these are areas 
which I agree need a thorough look- 
ing into. But in the point relating 
to funding of elections, it is realized 
by almost everybody now that it 
must be made a State responsibility 
provided that political parties’ ac- 
counts are subject to public audit 
and inspection. 


We feel that the Commission 
should be clothed with enough 
powers to hold elections at all levels 
at the appropriate time but never 
Jater than a particular body has 
completed its term. In the case of 
bye-elections, elections must be held 
within three months after the date 
of occurrence of the vacancy. 


The Election Commissioner's 
office must be further strengthened 


and from district to all-India level 
the entire staff should be under the 
total charge of the Commission. 


You will be happy to learn that 
on these questions of the judiciary, 
of smaller administrative units, etc., 
I have been all along advocating 
almost what the paper proposes 
except that I feel that the question 
of States reorganisation should be 
kept pending for the simple reason 
that in spite of small units having 
been created, they have not been a 
success all over nor they have been 
a failure all over. It is a mixed type 
of experience, but the way States 
develop their disputes over river 
waters, sharing of electricity and 
Other resources, etc., may cause 
capital problems, so smaller States 
can wait. 


I am totally in agreement that 
meanwhile the decentralisation of 
the structure would provide the 
necessary ‘democratic institutions’ 
and ‘provide for continuous renewal 
through numerous innovations, 
initiatives and throwing up of 
natural leaders.’ 


S o far as your views on the eco- 
nomic situation are concerned, I 
would orly add that the way our 
naturalresources are being wasted 
and the way even after completing 
the five plans India has been left 
with the need to import foodgrains 
again does not do any credit. to 
what we claim to have achieved. My 
own view is that the thrust forward 
must determine not only what the 
paper suggests but we must gear up 
our inherent strength in the field of 
science and technology, the large 
degree of water resources and very 
fertile land, besides once and for all 
settling this question of land reforms 
and providing other facilities to 
rural people. I agree that the 'right 
to work’ should be made a constitu- 
tional obligation. 


Agricultural productivity in India 
is more or less even today primarily 
‘a gamble in monsoon’. It is a 
matter of deep regret that land and 
water management has been ignored 
as recorded by the paper in the last 
paragraph of page 27, But all this 
would need a totally different and 
somewhat aggressive outlook on 
planning. The agriculturists in India 


today are all facing disincentives. 
It is a hard fact as calculated by the 
agricultural economists that the 
farmer is not being awarded the 
prices covering full costs and reaso- 
nable returns as recommended in 
the paper. 


S, far as industry is concerned, 
I agree with the general thesis pro- 
pounded in the paper both with 
regard to the public sector and the 
private sector. I am however sorry 
to note that the Indian economy 
continues to be colonial in the sense 
that our natural resources are being 
sent out as raw material and pretty 
small countries like Japan and 
Rumania are the purchasers of iron 
ore while we have the capacity of 
putting up a million ton capacity 
steel mill for converting iron ore 
into primary steel. This might have 
given us some primary added value. 
Thus, non-renewable raw materials 
like iron ore, bauxite, are being sold 
at throw-away prices giving us an 
adverse balance of trade by import 
of high priced steel, aluminium, 
etc.. 


I agree with the general views on 
other questions like energy, trans- 
port, but I must make it very clear 
that we have tremendous capacity 
to use our river system for inland 
water ways. Some one will have to 
take courage in both hands, make a 
land army, desilt the river bed and 
give the country cheap transpori 
and also use all the energy sources 
as referred to in your own paper. 
However, with the attitudes of the 
present people in power, nothing is 
going to happen. 


The economic strategies for the 
eighties, to my mind, should be as 
indicated in the paper. But unless 
we use the available scientific and 
technological base and process our 
own raw materials, it may be diffi- 
cult to move towards self-reliance. 


Regarding the network of rural 
storages etc., I accept the proposi- 
tion in what you have said under 
the head ‘Basic Needs Strategy’. 


The question of education must 
be looked into from various angles. 
One part of education is related to 
content and the other to manage- 
ment, and the third is the job degree 


linkage in the Macaulayan way. But 

I am afraid if we stop education at 
' the middle or matriculation level 
and treat higher education as ‘pri- 
vilege’ as recorded in page 60, it 
might create great social tension 
because the people at different 
levels, specially the middle and 
lower sections of our people in the 
social and economic hierarchy, may 
feel upset. Therefore, within the 
coming ten years we should allow 
the present facilities as a necessary 
evil. However, there must be’ insti- 
tutions for specialization and centers 
of excellence and research to which 
admission should be based totally 
on talent and must not be open to 
every one. 


So far as the management of 
education is concerned, its auto- 
nomy should be restored. Even the 
Britishers did not interfere with the 
universities the way we have done. 
Leave the education to autonomous 
boards, not nominated by the gov- 
ernment, but elected by the entire 
educational set up. I am sorry I am 
constrained by the time factor. 
Therefore, I am not able to discuss 
the details of this proposition. But 
ever since 1951, I have been on 
every platform talking of making 
education autonomous, keeping ad- 
missions open in education at all 
levels, accepting the open book exa- 
mination pattern, vocationalising of 
education, using educational institu- 
tions as centres for development 
specially in the areas such as adult 
education, community life, tree 
plantation, etc.. 


So far as the health programme 
is concerned, Iam afraid the pre- 
sent system of modern medicine is 
too costly. The one introduced in 
the Janata regime was a poor copy 
of the bare-foot doctor concept. But 
I think what we should do on that 
account is something different. We 
must make use of local talent, train 
through refresher courses, the local 
vaids, hakims etc., the village dai, to 
help like the midwife in the birth 
of children. What we need is a little 
upgrading of their implements and 
knowledge of medicines, giving them 
a small allowance and putting them 
in charge of a cluster of villages or 
an individual village. 


Be it the North-East or Jharkhand 
or Uttarakhand, I am clear in my 


mind that the people of these areas 
in their understanding of their social 
and economic problems are more 
correct than the Delhi gods. We 
have, therefore, to understand the 
social and economic problems 
growing in their environment and 
any innovation or activity must be 
launched in such a manner that 
they do not feel squeezed by the 
developmental efforts of building 
the ‘new temples of India’ in their 
areas. If modern life is to enter 
Jharkhand, Bastar, if we have to 
understand the North-East as a 
whole let us understand that it can- 
not be ordered from above and 
more so that the Ranchi or the Tata 
complex cannot forget their social 
responsibility for helping the people 
of the area to grow along with the 
new environment which has entered. 


All I would like to say in sum 
is that unless the administrative 
machinery and apparatus is totally 
changed to subserve the interest 
of the common man and be 
accountable to the institutionalised 
supervision created by the decen- 
tralisation of power, Swarajya will 
never reach the doorstep of the 
common man. The promise of free- 
dom in terms of social and econo- 
mic emancipation will never be 
realized. If the administrative appa- 
ratus is made answerable to an 
institutionalised frame under the 
scheme of decentralisation as pro- 


pounded in the paper or as gener- 
ally understood, then the basis and 
methods of a section of officials at 
different levels would have to be 
changed. Whereas it is desirable to 
have a number of all-India services, 
what is the basis for their selection 
today. Look at any of the all-India 
services. The selection is based on 
the educational merit of the candi- 
date. Very objective indeed. But can 
a candidate appearing for the all- 
India services specialised, say, in 
science and mathematics be tested 
at par with one specialised in philo- 
sophy and history. As it is, even 
the current test is not objective. 
Leave that as it is. There is yet 
another angle. How can one and 
the same test secure for India instru- 
ments which will be able to serve 
Lahul, Spiti or Jaisalmer, Kanya- 
kumari or Savarn Shri Bastar or 
Samastipur, Kumaon-Garhwal or 
Jhansi. 


I think an open national debate 
on the proposition thrown up by 
the Document which you have been 
good enough to send to me, is very 
necessary. I think that this type of 
effort on the part of intellectuals, 
writers, authors, scientists, econo- 
mists, technocrats, administrators, 
politicians and the inter-action so 
generated may perhaps focus nation- 
al attention for achieving salvation 
from the present ‘man made crisis’ 
which our motherland faces. 


George Fernandes 


I WANT to assume that ultimately 
the Agenda is intended to be a plan 
of action. If it is not, then it is irre- 
levant. As a declaration of intent, 
we have had many equally good 
and some much better documents. 
The Janata Party election manifesto 
was one of the good ones. The two 
manifestoes that Dr. Rammanohar 
Lohia wrote for the Socialist Party 
in 1957 and in 1962 are among the 
better ones. Lohia's manifestoes 
could not be implemented because 
the Socialist Party did not get the 
mandate fram the people. The 
Janata government leaders had the 
mandate but lacked both the will 


and the integrity needed to trans- 
late their intentions into action. 
Some of them had no moral com- 
punction in even disclaiming the 
Janata manifesto. 


There was, however, one other, 
and perhaps, more important rea- 
son why the Janata government as 
well as the Socialist Party failed. 
Both could not organise the people 
who needed change to compel the 
government to act. Jayaprakash 
Narayan had dreamed of organis- 
ing “Lok Shakti’ to keep ‘Raj 
Shakti’ on leash. But JP’s dream re- 
mained just a dream, and the 
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Janata’ Party degenerated into a 
‘caucus ‘of contending politicians, 
many of whom hoped to rule for a 
long time to come by manipulating 
‘the levers of official machinery. 
What to speak of ‘peoples’ power’; 
even the people did not figure much 
in the total scheme of things. 


Lohia’s manifestoes rejected out- 
right ‘the convenient notion of a 
‘manifesto that depends exclusively 
on governmental power for its ful- 
бітеп? They spoke of the party 
and its legislators out of power 
organising both peoples: action 


“against injustice and simultaneously 


‘for reconstruction. Adult education, 
wiping. out illiteracy, minor irriga- 


tion, bunding, road building, cot- 
Лабе industry were to be the con- 
structive activity in the rural areas. 


The failure of the Socialist Party to 
translate the manifesto into action 
is more tragic because while with 
the rest it was either lack of ideas 
or the class and cultural hiatus, the 
socialists could not plead guilty on 
any of those counts. The failure was 
simply a failure of organisation. 


M, endorsement of the general 


tone and the programmes outlined 
in the Agenda does not mean that 


-there. is no room for improvement 
-both in regard to the general and 


specifics thereof. For instance, I feel 
that seeking government financial 
help to organise the rural poor 
is neither wise nor practical. 
It is even a bit confused. Do we 
seek such financial help from a 
government which shoots down the 
poor in Indervelli or Gua or sends 


- its armed police to the farm of the 


Mahant of Bodh Gaya? Nothing 
could be more ridiculous. Assuming 
-that in a moment of madness the 
government agrees to such a pro- 
posal, do we expecta party which 
Нав goons on its pay roll to break 
up unions not controlled by it to 
give money to Marxist-Leninist or 
socialist groups to organise the 
‘rural poor? We have to create 
awareness among the leaders — and 
Irepeat, leaders - ofthe organis- 
ed trade union movement that they 
need to have a look at the rural 
poor and make available resources 
for organising them. But let me not 
discuss it here. 


' Similarly, there seems to be a lot 
‘more confusion in, the formulation 


that private enterprises found 
inefficient should be brought 
under public control (this has been 
already done, e.g, the National 
Textile Corporation — 117 Mills, 
25 per cent of the nafion’s textiles, 
1,50,000 workers - isa standing 
monument to the inefficient private 
sector brought under public control) 
and public sector enterprises found 
inefficient should be handed over to 
competitive bidders: The shortages 
of all goods and commodities in 
India is not because of State mono- 
polies. It is my conviction, and I 
have repeatedly and with concrete 
evidence said it, that the Congress 
government, its Planning Commis- 
sion and its bureaucracy have 
always colluded with the private 
monopoly houses to deliberately 
plan for shortages іп .the country 
(cement, paper, soda ash, caustic 
soda are examples of planned short- 
ages). I do not have to elaborate on 
the reasons for nor on the financial 
fall-out of such a policy as a result 
of which the politicians, the officials, 
the nianufacturers and the traders 
fatten themselves on people's 
misery. 


In a plan of action, one will have 
to be more specific on such for- 
mulations as 'a ceiling on assets 
controlled by top business houses 
must be administered’. What 
should Бе the ceiling How 
does one dismantle these big busi- 
ness houses? In the two years I 
was Minister of Industry, I failed 
even to scratch them, leave alone 
dismantle them, though the Janata 
manifesto had called for decentral- 
isation of ownership. . The whole 
upshot of my efforts at cutting 
these big business houses to size 
was that the party president set up 
a sub-committee of the National 
Executive which included spokes- 
men and direct representatives of 
big business. The Committee func- 
tioned like all such committees and 
did nothing till the party broke up. 
In the bargain, the big business 
houses and their apologists within 
the Janata Party and publicists out- 
Side mounted the most virulent 
campaign that I was a corrupt 
Minister. 


I I was asking for dismantling 
of large houses (including public 


-ownership of certain industries), it 


was because I wanted to blackmail 
these tycoons and get money out 
of them. If I was not asking for 
public ownership of certain sectors, 
it was because I was already in 
their pay. I do not want another _ 
Minister of Industry who would 7 
take the Agenda seriously and get 
to work on it to have to face such 
an attack on his character and 
integrity by a group of people who 
operate on the premise that every- 
one has a. price, and when they 
discover to their horror that there 
are a few who cannot be bought, 
they move their legions to destroy 
those few. So, the Agenda must 
spell out here and now the limits. 
on the wealth of individuals and on. 


-ownership of the means of produc- 


tion by individuals or these -so- 


called houses. 

Again, in the matter ofa com- ; 
mon school system the gradual- 1 
ness of change is a contradic- 
tion in terms. Either the public: 
schools which are the swamps that 
breed the social exclusives are 
closed down in one stroke or they 
are not. Fhe Agenda would become 
one more declaration of pious. 
wishes if it does not say that to end. 
the elitist culture that has ruined. 
our nation and to create an egali- 
tarian society, all public schools. 
will be closed down at once. · 


Ta there are the ambiguous. 

parts. To illustrate: While dis- 

cussing about Defence are уе 
keeping the nuclear weapons op-^ 
tion open or are we stating that 
India shall not under any circum- 
stances produce or stock nuclear 
weapons? The nuclear bomb 
lobby has been recently straining 
its vocal chords, and when the 
lady says по, it’ has always meant 
yes. How can- Gandhiji's India be 
a: part of man's seemingly certain 
drive to self-annihilation? Pakistan 
and Bangla ‘Desh, Sri Lanka, 
Tibet and Bhutan and even Burma 
саа and must come together into a 
loose confederation. A common 
market, mutual collaboration in 
economic development, harnessing 
of water resources for irrigation 
and power generation in a grand 
plan of regional cooperation, a no- 
war pact, a common strategy to 
use nuclear energy for peaceful 


м 


purposes and the gradual removal 
of the irritants in the way of 
creating mutual trust and genuine 
friendship — these are the initia- 
tives that we need to take. Ifa 
Europe that fought the most dis- 
astrous fratricidal war in history 
-only forty years ago can today 
dispense with passports between its 
various nation-States, it should be 
much easier for the people of South 
Asia who have much more of 
history and geography and a com- 
mon cultural heritage that binds 
them together to forget the mutual- 
ly debilitating conflicts of yester- 


day and come together to shape a 


common destiny. - 


But enough of these illustrations. 
They are not meant to pick holes 
but to emphasise the need for 
greater clarity and precision. So, 
we now have the Agenda. The 
question is where do we go from 
here? : 


I would suggest that a round 
table of the political parties and 
voluntary groups committed to ‘a 
genuine social democracy' (page 47) 
be convened by a sponsoring com- 
mittee. This round table should 
debate at length both the general 
and the specific, or to put it in 
ofher words, the principles and 
programmes of a government of 
national reconstruction as outlined 
in the Agenda, and arrive at the 
broadest possible agreement. This 
should be followed by a campaign 
1o mobilise the people behind these 
principles and programmes. A 
people's movement in support of an 
agenda that will be implemented in 
its entirety when political change 
is brought about must be mounted. 
Mass action including constructive 
work must be organised around the 
Agenda even while efforts to 
achieve electoral majority are made. 


But most important is the need 
for an all-embracing cultural revo- 
Jution to generate among the people 
the enthusiasm needed to rebuild 
the country, to create hope in a 
better future, to extend the joy of 
life to everyone of our fellow 
humans, and to restore dignity to 
work in the factories and in the 
fields, to craftsmen and artisans 
which the corrupt, elitist, parasiti- 
cal system has denied to it. 
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Culture and Morality 
Essays ia honour of Christoph von Furer-Haimendorf 


Edited by ADRIAN C MAYER 


This is a study of the moral systems of a variety of peoples in 
India and Nepal, written in tribute to Professor Furer- 
Haimendorf, who has worked extensively among the Indian 
tribes since the 1930s. The information dealt with in the book 
is diverse. The subjects covered include: The 

Hindus; Tibetans in Nepal; the Munda tribe of Bihar; reform ` 
movements, an urban hospital strike, and a morality play in 
South India, All but one of the studies here included are 
based on recent anthropological field work. One essay is 
slightly different in that it examines three works of modern 
Indian literature in a discussion of the interplay between the 


erotic and the ascetic in Hinduism. | 

е Rs 100 
The Himalaya: Aspects of Change ` 
Edited by JS LALL 


The Himalaya today are exposed to accelerating 
environmental and social changes; although change is 


inevitable, and desirable when it improves the living ~ 


conditions of the local inhabitants, a methodology of change 
must be found which is consistent with the preservation of 
unique flora and fauna, spectacular natural beauty, and 
distinctive cultures of this area. The Himalaya examines 
some of the problems raised in the search for such a 
methodology by presenting studies of change as it affects 
the natural heritage, human society and the interrelationships 
between the two. > 

Rs 180 


The Bengal Muslims 1871-1906 
A Quest for Identity 


RAFIUDDIN AHMED 


Contrary to most works on the subject which treat the rural 
poor as an appendage of their urban co-religionists, this 
study concentrates on the evolution of mass awareness 
among the Muslims of Bengal. In the origins of 
separatism in a key area to its social and cultural roots, the 
work raises doubts about the validity of any simple 
explanation that emphasizes either the historical conflict 
between Hinduism and Islam or the doctrine of divide and 
rule, or the central rule of constitutional initiatives, A 
Rs 125 


Administration in the Federated Malay States 
1896-1920 f 


JAGJIT SINGH SIDHU 


The period 1896-1920 was a crucial one in the history of 
Malaya because it saw a series of events which were to have 
a lasting impact on subse t developments. In the political 
arena, the inauguration of the FMS laid the basis for А 
administrative pase which were to last until the World 
War II and which provided the British with the ideal 
machinery of government to formulate and implement a host 
of economic and social policies The book lays emphasis, 
on the one hand, on the priorities of the colonial ; 
administration, and on the other, on the effects these had on 
the indigenous population. 

Rs 100 
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| Big change. 


Two palse. Five parse. Ten paise. Small Indal has pioneered the use of aluminium 
change to you But to Indian Aluminium, it’s In alrcraft, currency, power transmission, 
meant big change. Because Indian Irrigation tubing, transportation, 

| Aluminiurn effected mayor savings in raw packaging, housing and a host of other 

| material and production costs of coins by applications. 

{ Using aluminium. Indal pioneering. It’s bringing change. Both 
_ In its constant drive towards diversification, big and small. 


C Indian Aluminium Company, Limited 
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Economic prosperity is the harbour light Our efforts keep us moving towards a 
that beckons us. We try to reach it by definite harbour — economic prosperity 
developing technological expertise and threugh technological development. 
manufacturing skill in every field of Al 10,000 of us in the L&T Group аге 
ongineering. prompted by the same sense of direction. 
We launched on this activity way back in lope A ei as he 
1938 and emerged as pioneers in manufac- collaborators —world renowned manufac- 


turing dairy equipment in India. Today, А 
we design, manufacture and instal plant turers in every field of engineering. 


and equipment for every major national 
project covering vital human needs like 
food, chemicals, petrochemicals, fertiliser, 


cement, steel, paper, nuclear, power... 
LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 


We have even extended the limits of our where technology moves with time 


capabilities to cover space technology in 
order to support the nation’s plans to P.O. Box 278, Bombay 400 038 


establish effective satellite communication 
systems. Right now, we are embarking on 
a totally different activity — cement 
manufacture. 


When a man does not know what harbour 
he is making for, no wind is right —seneca 
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Split-second stopping. 
A life could depend on it 


Ferodo's superior 'fade-resistance' helps 
split-second stopping—everytime. 

Ferodo brake hnings are specially manufactured 
to resist high temperatures for longer periods of 
tme. This means surer stopping power. 
Depend on Ferodo Brake Linings. A life could 
depend on it. 


Safer, surer stopping. Over and over again 
Fiiudustan Ferodo Ltd. Ghatkopar, Bombay 400 086 AS 


УА. 
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FERODO 


BRAKE LININGS 
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to high fuel bills 


Fit the 
Mahindra 


Diese! 


MD 
2350 


the only engine with a complete 
Conversion Kit—crown wheel 
pinion, starter motor, clutch 
assembly, bell housing and 
many more items. 





The perfect 
. match for 
Mahindra jeeps 


Mahindra and Mahindra Limited 
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It's the mcst wanted Diesel 
jeep engine with a complete 
Conversion Kit—crown wheel 
pinion, starter motor, 
clutch assembly, bell housing 
and many more items. 








Over 1,40,000 
Mahindra 
Diesel Engines are 
operating in India 
and around the 
world today 


Mahindra and Mahindra Limited 
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can ave 


jl 
up to Rs. 70/- 
on every Rs.100/- 
spent on fuel bills 
Fit the 
Mahindra 
ar 


2350 


the only engine with a complete 
Conversion Kit—crown wheel 
pinion, starter motor, clutch 
assembly, bell housing and 
many more items. 


The perfect 
match for 
Mahindra jeeps 


Mahindra and Mahindra Limited 
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the art of 
good management... 








moulding our varied resources — human, ` 


+ natural, technological—for the 
common good. — 


Shriram seminars and courses are part of 
this moulding process... which involves 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of 
Ideas, discussion of modern techniques, 
, evaluation and reconsideration of policies 
So that the Shriram organisation is const- , 
antiy infused with fresh dynamism... and ¢ 


t 
our resources are utilised to the optimum. 


SHRIRAM FERTILISERS AND CHEMICALS. 
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FORHAN’S-—the toothpaste 
created bya dentist 







helps strengthen your gums 
while it cleans your teeth 


Gum troubles could mean loss of healthy teeth 
Dentists say that if teeth are not cleaned 
properly a thin layer of bacteria called 
plaque, which forms around your 

and gums, starts accumulating. 
This leads to tartar which weakens and 
pushes away gums causing even 

y teeth to fall out. Gum troubles 
can also harm health in general. 


Forhan’s protection for the gums 


9 
= 
a 





astringent strengthens 
gums to help you resist gum troubles. 
NS gums with Forhan’s Toothpaste 
S Forhan’s Double Action Toolbar 
For the gums 





Барі T M. Geoffrey Mannens & Co. Lid. 
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"We showed no mercy to our new TATA 1312/46... 
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..heither did over 130 operators who actually 
drove these412-tonners mercilessly 

for days and nights on the country's highways.. 
and byways. In fair weather and foul. 
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TATA 1312/46—> —— 
the 13-tonne vehicle 
fer the eighties - | 
that exceeded even the. 
eperator’s expectations! 





* All-round sturdy design 
with highly fuel officient 
695 D! Engine 


* Higher Payload 
* Lower Life-cycle Cost 
* lucreased Safety 

* Greater Profitability 
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New, longer-lasting, 
high-power 695 DI Engine 


The efficiency of the new 

696 Di Engine not only reduces fuel 
consumption; it also offers extra 
power and reduces operating costa. 


the extra load 


A new, sturdier front axle with 

heavy-duty bearings, a reinforced 
, Banjo-type rear axle and reinforced 
' suspension take the jolts and / 
' bumps of rough roads, and the , 
| stress and strain of heavy loads; 

—in their stride. \ 


X 
A carrier assembly on the rear aiie 
, makes for ease of maintenanee. 


: The TATA 1312 rides on 10.00 x 
20 16-Ply апы Nylon tyres that 
are more suitable for carrying | 

, heavy loads. And what's more, , 
even if you build a sleeper cab— ,, 

‚ you get a loading platform that is 
almost 6.15 mtrs. in length, i 


Effortless gear-changing 


| The proven TATA synchromesh |. 
| GBS-40 Gear Box witha 


г Bearing up well to 9, 





a favourite of operators, eliminates 
the tiresome double-declutching 
of a claw-type gear box. 


More safety on wheels | 


The TATA 1312 has a Tandem 
Master Cylinder with independens 
circuits for front and rear axle 
brakes. In the unlikely event of 
brakes failing on any one axle, 
it ensures that the brakes on the 
other axle will work surely 
and effectively. Wider, 
thicker brake linings resist 

‚ wear, last longer. 1 


The fail-safe and oarking - 
brake systems ensure that 
tear brakes get applied 
automatically in case of failure | 


at 


x 


Эт in the air system, While 


conveniently placed gear-shiftlever, ' ` parking on steep gradients, the 
ans — 


P 


G 
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spring-actuated fail-safe and \ 
parking brake provides greatet 
holding capacity 


Lower life-cycle cost , 


The sturdier, longer-lasting 
components, the highly fuel- 
efficient engine and the increased 
load-carrying capacity of the М 
TATA 1312—all add up to lower : 
overall life-cycle cost and greater 
profitability for you 


All good reasons to opt 
for the TATA 1312... 
and some more 


Each component of the TATA 1312 
has been carefully designed 

for maximum efficiency There's 
also the reassurance of back-up 
service and ready availability o. . 
genuine Telco Spares whenever 
and wherever you need them from 
Telco's dealer network of over 

147 sales and service cente 
countrywide. 


Tandem Master Cylinder 





tn whatevor way you add un tne 
+ sum of its parts, tha new TATA1312 


cesults in greater profitability. 
And isn't that what ycu'ro in the 
uansport business for? 


(TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE CO. LTD.) 


CHAITEA-1.€32. 


SZ0F-VI-D1H. 
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ucing two new measures to 


. "benefit businessmen flying to London. 


Passenger comfort is even better than 
ever on our 747 flights to London. Thanks to 
two recent improvements. 

With our Crown first class service, you. 

‘can indulge in a long, glorious sleep on a 
luxurious Sleeperseat. 

Sleeperseats recline to a near horizontal 
position enabling you just to lie back and drift 
off. Or sample the range of programmes 
available on our new luxury headsets. 

We're also raising the high standard of 
our cuisine. And there's more room for 
passengers in the Club cabin too. 

This year we're busily converting our 
seats to a spacious 3-3-3 formation. 

. And, ifthere's a vacant seat beside you, 
simply fold back the armrests, pull down the 
table hidden in the seat back, and enjoy the 


fOBM/S520 
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comfort ofthe widest airline seat in the world. 
An amazing 34 inches across. 

All drinks are on the house, of course. As 
are the headsets for the in-flight music and film. 
And naturally, both Crown and Club passen- 
gers can take advantage of our separate check- 
in desk at Bombay and Calcutta. 

Don’t be given any short measures on 
your next trip, fly British Airways Crown first 
class or Club to London. For 
further details and bookings, 
contact your travel agent 
or British Airways. 


British 
airways 


We'll take more care of you. 
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PRODUCT QUALITY - 





Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 
processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality-the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. organisation. ^ E 


ED E Е 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED | 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390004, India 
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Net many companies feel thee 
Wey. Е 
4 But Escorts does, ` X. 
Тө peed Escorte —— _ 
їп a philosophy 
become a discipline with them. 
lence, 
7 A belief that has led to ^ 
#fowth and development In the 
| Small scale sector, ; 


- v 
"wg 


Today, 70% of the = 
components of all majer — 
Escorts products are made by 
ever 2000 ancillary suppliers ` 

om all over the country—the 
{Company having provided 
‘technical as well as {папскай 

(assistance when needed. К 

This has helped the smail 3 
€cale sector to mass-produce i 
end specialise, with many of { 

ese manufacturers even 4 

[exooring Quality components . 
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Вох moraly ig it a sociae T 


This policy of ‘interdependence’ 


that hee ^ 
That of sharing. And of. yere m 
depend $ 


*o industrialised countries, ars, 


Paying off in a big мау, 2... 





economie concept of boike 


^. but it is broadening the industrie 


base of the nation In the , 
tranafer of technology end А 1 
professional Management, ' 

And now, when Escorts looks 
at the encouragement it has 
given to its fellow countrymen la 
the small scale sector, It only 
deepens the Company's deter- 
mined bellef that а Job ‘half dong’) 
this way Is a Job well done. 

Indeed, in whatever Escorts | 
does, it remains committed in. 
continuing its role of leadership, 
іп full co-operation with 
national needs. 

It has been a com 
by one guiding opi al? ere) 


the years. . Е 
The splrit of Enterprise.» 
seme ылады ls, 


E> ESCORTS LIMITED 
i Today's symbol of Diversification, ' 
Qf of Enterprise, / 








ıl which seeks to reflect through free discussion, every specialist too, has volced his views. In this way it 


f Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, a single © been possible to answer a real need of today, to gat 
1 is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking pec 
is expressed have ranged from janata to congress, from arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clarity 


ya to communist to independent. And the non-political facing the problems of econamics, of politics, of culi 
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THE SOVIET CONNECTION 


a symposium on 
the dimensions 


of a relationship 





symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
A short statement 
of the issues involved 


SECURITY RELATIONS 
Jyotirmoy Banerjee, Lecturer in 
International Relations, Jadavpur 
University 


REGIONAL SITUATION 

Nirmala Joshi, Centre for Soviet and 
East European Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University 


ECONOMIC LINKS 

Jayashekar, Centre for Soviet and East 
European Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University 


THE COMMUNIST FACTOR 
Bhabani Sen Gupta, Professor, 
Centre for Policy Research, Delhi 


STRENGTHENING RELATIONS 
IE, сов former Indian Ambassador to the 


RUSSIA, RIGHT OR WRONG 

Kuldip Nayar, journalist and author - 
BOOKS 

Reviewed by B.K. Basu and A.K. Damodaran 
FURTHER READING 


A select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by M.P. Nayar 


COVER 
Designed by Dilip Chowdury Associates 


The problem 


THE last decade in India has seen traumatic change, but one of the constant 
factors has been the Soviet connection. In many ways, despite criticisms 
within the apparatus of government and outside, the connection has grown and 
become a major dimension of the Indian reality. The relationship can be inter- 
preted in many ways, although it will be generally agreed that it has been 
mutually beneficial for both countries particularly in times of crisis. This 
explains the unprincipled undercurrent in the linkage. 


Today, even as the Reagan Administration in the USA attempts to trans- 
form Pakistan into a front-line, Israeli-type State against the spreading power 
of Soviet communism, India cannot but see such a State as a destabilising 
influence. There is no confidence here that a Pakistan, backed even by a 
super power like the USA, has the stomach to confront the Soviet presence in 
‘Afghanistan: Indeed, any such ambition might encourage the USSR to let 
Pushtu and Baluchi nationalisms find fulfilment, reducing Pakistan to a pathe- 
tic buffer territory. Pakistan is too realistic and pragmatic not to see this. 
India will, therefore, remain the target of her frustrated and uncertain ruling 
military junta. 


чш. 


India, anxious to neutralise tensions in the region and only too aware of 
her unhealthy internal situation, is inhibited about taking steps which might be 
misconstrued by her Soviet friends. In the past such upsets have been known 
radically to alter established alignments. An antagonistic Pakistan could be 
wooed as a friend, leaving India to confuse herself over a mercurial China and 
a free-wheeling USA. In other words, non-alignment is a bed of thorns, 
forcing opportunism on nations which are basically unstable, politically and 
economically. What’s more, the opportunism has to be skilled and sophisticat- 
ed, giving the impression at least of commitment to principles. India’s present 
policies should be seen through this frame — or else they do not make sense 


in any context. 


Of course, it has still to be seen whether the manoeuverings of the past 
ten years have been able to salvage the minimum political and economic clout 
that India needs in the region. Doubts are beginning to be expressed. This 
issue surveys the Soviet connection and attempts to draw some lessons for both 
governments — for, it is governments, alas, that largely make or mar these 
links, relationships and connections. 


^ 
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Security relations 
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WHEN India became independent 
in 1947, the Soviet view of that 
country was unfavourably coloured 
by cold war perceptions. Zhdanov’s 
thesis at the Cominform that year 
was that the post-World War II 
global scene had come to be divided 
into peace-loving socialist and 
aggressive imperialist camps. It con- 
noted that there could be no gen- 
uine non-alignment or sitting on the 
fence, as newly independent India 
professed. This notwithstanding 
Soviet support for India’s stand on 
Kashmir in 1948 and 1952. Within 
months of Stalin’s demise, however, 
Malenkov’s landmark speech in the 
Supreme Soviet on 8 August, 1953 
praised India’s mediatory role in the 
Korean War — an indicator of an 
imminent major shift in post-Stalin 
Soviet perceptions. In December 
that year the foundation of Indo- 
Soviet trade relations was laid by a 
five year agreement. 


The Korean War extended the 
cold war from Europe to Asia. In 
1954 the USA initiated arms aid to 
Pakistan as part of its wide-ranging 
policy of containing communism, 
primarily against Moscow and, since 
October 1949, Beijing. The Soviet 
leaders quickly reacted in 1955 by 
exchanging visits with Nehru amidst 
much fanfare in both the USSR and 
India, and by entering into agree- 
ment to help build a steel plant in 
Bhilai. The euphoric decade of 
Indo-Soviet friendship began. Be- 
sides backing India’s stand on Kash- 
mir in the UN, Moscow also sup- 
ported the liberation of Goa from 
Portuguese colonial rule by the 
Indian Armed Forces in 1961, while 
US attitude towards these issues re- 
mained unbelpful. In early 1956 the 
20th CPSU Congress marked 
Khrushchev's formal sanctioning of 
the new Soviet attitude towards the 
newly independent and nonaligned 
States. ‘Peaceful coexistence’ and 
‘parliamentary road to socialism’ 
became ideologically sanctified 
tenets. 


To cultivate India as the major 
South Asian nation which steered 
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clear of any alliance with the US 
was the leitmotif of Soviet South 
Asian policy in the 1950s. Another 
important strand joined this one in 
the 1960s, viz., India as a counter- 
weight to Maoist China which in- 
creasingly challenged the ideologi- 
cal authority of post-Stalin Soviet 
leadership. In 1960 Moscow with- 
drew all aid from China. In Octo- 
ber that year it concluded an agree- 
ment with India on the latter’s 
purchase of various types of Soviet 
aircraft. This was followed by fur- 
ther orders in 1961 and 1962. In 
August 1962, on the eve of the Sino- 
Indian border clash, Moscow con- 
cluded an agreement to grant license 
to India to produce MiG-21 jet 
fighters. This may have been the 
first such licensing outside the 
USSR, including the Soviet bloc. 
The military dimension of Indo- 
Soviet relations developed signi- 
ficantly enough against the back- 
ground of a major incident on the 
2,500-mile Sino-Indian border lead- 
ing to loss of lives in October 1959 
and mounting border tension bet- 
ween the two most populous nations 
of the world. 


The Sino-Indian border clash in 
late 1962 contributed to the grow- 
ing Sino-Soviet conflict. It coinci- 
ded with the Cuban missile crisis 
in which Moscow's role disappoint- 
ed Beijing. At the same time, Mos- 
cow was found prevaricating on the 
Chinese stand on India's northern 
borders, although Soviet maps con- 
tinued to print the Chinese version 
of those borders. The Soviet pre- 
varication, in China's view, was 
the betrayal of a ‘fraternal’ socialist 
country. The border clash led to a 
quick border settlement between 
Pakistan and China in Pak-occupied 
Kashmir. Following the traumatic 
clash, India approached the US for 
a long-term military aid programme 
through Ambassador Chester Bow- 
les, but US bureaucrats showed re- 
luctance so as to avoid Pakistani 
wrath which, they feared, would 
lead to the closure of the Peshawar 
listening post (the post, which 
gathered data on the USSR, was 


nevertheless closed by Pakistan a 
few years later). 


In August 1964 India turned to 
Moscow, this time successfully. Al- 
ready in 1963 a missile school and 
training complex had been estab- 
‘lished in India with Soviet aid. Pur 
chase of fighter-bombers and other 
modern arms proceeded over the 
years. On the eve of the Indo-Pak 
war of 1971, India had over 300 
MiG-21s and 140 SU-7 bombers, 
and more were en route to India. 
Other Soviet arms she possessed at 
this time included 450 tanks, 50 
SAM-2 (Guideline) missiles, 4 sub- 
marines (F-class), an assortment of 
styx-missile-firing patrol boats (in- 
cluding 6 Osa-class), 5 destroyer 
escorts (Petya class), artillery, small 
arms, etc .2 


hile the US became increasingly 

involved in Indochina in the course 
of the 1960s, its interest in Pakis- 
tan’s problems lessened. It cut 
military aid to Pakistan (as well as 
India) following the 1965 war bet- 
ween the latter countries, and this 
made China over the subsequent 
one and a half decades the largest 
arms supplier to Islamabad (during 
1965-74 Chinese arms supplies to 
Pakistan totalled $ 329 million 
against the USA's $90 million)? 
Beijing clearly wanted to counter 
the New Delhi-Moscow security 
link by cultivating Pakistan. In 1964 
Nehru died and Khrushchev fell 
from power, which ended the hal- 
cyon days of Indo-Soviet relations. 


The  post-Khrushchev Soviet 
leadership, consisting of the trium- 
virate of Brezhnev, Kosygin and 
Podgorny, was more restrained in 
its policy towards the South Asian 
subcontinent. The Indo-Pak war of 
1965 led to Moscow's mediatory 
role early next year in Tashkent. 
The summit between President 
Ayub and Premier Shastri in that 
Soviet city revealed two interesting 
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features. First, Moscow had be- 
come an important factor in South 
Asia. Second, the Kremlin's new 
leaders were taking a more balanced 
stance on the Indo-Pak dispute, an 
important reason for which was the 
growing Sino-Pak link. Indeed, 


Moscow even extended limited arms: 


aid to Pakistan in the late 1960s to 
neutralize Chinese influence there, 
thereby running into Indian indig- 
nation. 


E Ussuri River clashes between 
the Soviet and Chinese border con- 
tingents over Damansky (Zhen Bao) 
island in March 1969, coming close 
upon the heels of China's xenopho- 
bic Cultural Revolution, heightened 
tension between the two communist 
giants. Their common 4,500-mile 
border underwent rapid militariza- 
tion. The same year Brezhnev float- 
ed his Asian collective security con- 
cept which, however, met with little 
enthusiasm in New Delhi and else- 
where. 1969 also marked the begin- 
ning of the U.S.-Soviet-Chinese 
triangular interaction, not least be- 
cause the Nixon-Kissinger team took 
over in Washington. Using a variety 
of favourable signals, in the trans- 
mission of some of which Pakistan's 
Yahya Khan regime rendered valu- 
able service, the Nixon Administra- 
tion succeeded in opening up Beijing 
sufficiently to enable Kissinger’s 
dramatic dash to that capital (code 
named Polo I) by July 1971, again 
with Pak help. 


The announcement of the U.S. 
President’s forthcoming visit to 
China sent shock waves round the 
world, and not least in Moscow 
and New Delhi. Against the back- 
ground of the latter’s growing ten- 
sion with Pakistan — this time over 
the repression of Bengali nationa- 
lism in Pakistan’s eastern wing, and 
the consequent massive refugee 
influx into India — Indira Gandhi’s 
government felt the need for power- 
ful politico-strategic support in view 
of the U.S.-Pak-Chinese linkage. 
Such support could logically come 


only from Moscow. It was small 


wonder, then, that within weeks -of 
Polo I, a 20-year Indo-Soviet Friend- 
ship Treaty sprang into existence 
(August 9, 1971). Its key Article 9 
provided that '..In the event of 
either Party being subjected to an 
attack or a threat thereof, the 


N 
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High Contracting Parties shall im? 
mediately enter into mutual consul- 
tations in order to remove such 
threat and to take appropriate effec- 


_tive measures to ensure peace and 


security of their countries While 
Moscow had initially been for a 
peaceful settlement of the crisis that 
ultimately spawned Bangladesh, 
Pakistan's short-sighted military 
regime only aggravated it. With its 
Friendship Treaty Moscow aban- 
doned its half-decade of balanced 
posture and threw in its lot again 


.With New Delhi. 


E, months later, Indian forces 
defeated Pak forces in the east in a 
fortnight’s war, rounded up 90,000 
Pak troops, and helped in the birth 
of Bangladesh. China chose not to 
harass India along their common 
frontier, and the ‘firm support’ 
pledged by Zhou En-lai to Pakistan 
was confined to invectives against 
India. The reasons were not far to 
seek. Besides Beijing’s domestic 


. power struggle that climaxed in the 


abortive coup by Lin Biao shortly 
before the outbreak of the Indo- 
Pak war, Soviet military mobiliza- 
tion on China’s border reached peak 
level in 1971 (44 divisions, from a 
mere 15 divisions in 1968).4 Nixon 
was in a feisty mood and sent the 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier, 
Enterprise, (trailed by Soviet naval 
units) to the Bay of Bengal to ‘tilt’ 
in Pakistan’s favour. He wanted to 
impress upon Ipdira Gandhi, whose 
presence triggered the US President's 
‘latent insecurities’ (Кізѕіпрег),5 
that the U.S. would not stand idly 
by and watch her ally, Pakistan, 
being destroyed. 


However, the swiftness of the 
Indian military operation took the 
wind out of the carrier’s sail. Both 
Nixon and Kissinger later wrote in 
their memoirs that it was 
intervention which caused New 
Delhi to think twice before crushing 
western Pakistan as well, a dubi- 
ous motive they impute to New 
Delhi'in a transparent attempt to 
cover up the nuclear carrier's im- 
potent exercise. There was no gain- 
saying the fact that New Delhi's 
Moscow connection had paid off 
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well as insurance against any possi- 
ble U.S. or Chinese use of power. 
It balanced off the Washing- 
ton-Islamabad Beijing connection. 
Soviet supplied styx "missiles were 
used successfully by the Indian 
Navy to attack Karachi port, while 
the MiG-21s and SU-7s formed the 
bulk of India’s air power. The total 
value of Soviet arms supplied to 
India till 1971 probably exceeded 
$ 1 billion. India emerged from the 
war as the unquestionably predomi- 
nant power in the subcontinent. 


However, India’s close security 
link with Moscow and the presence 
of her troops in the newly indepen- 
dent Bangladesh made her un- 
popular in the world community. 
The Sino-US Shanghai Communi- 
que of 27 February 1972, which 
was released during Nixon’s visit 
to China, showed Beijing’s dis- 
pleasure against both Moscow and 
New Delhi. There was no reason 
why the latter should remain locked 
in a permanent state of hostility 
vis-a-vis Islamabad and Beijing, 
especially in an era of detente. 
New Delhi thus took time off to 
mend relations with both its neigh- 
bours. The successor President to 
Yahya Khan, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 
and Mrs. Gandhi got together in 
1972 in Simla to agree to freeze 
their differences over Kashmir and 
to develop linkages in other direc- 
tions. Although Indo-Pak diplo- 
matic relations suffered a setback 
in 1975, they were restored in July 
1976. 


Over the next few years following 
the emergence of Bangladesh, New 
Delhi sent out periodic feelers to- 
wards a domestically divided Beijing 
so as to normalize mutual rela- 
tions. India’s earlier insistence 
that China accept the Colombo 
Proposals was not revived; in 
October and December 1972 China 
was assured that Tibet was her 
integral part; cultural contacts made 
in 1971 were renewed in 1973 and 
1975; and India’s congratulations 
were sent to Zhou in 1973 on the 
occasion of the People’s Republic’s 
23га anniversary. India’s persis- 
tence paid off in April 1976 when, 
shortly after the confirmation of 
Hua Guo-feng as the Premier in 


6. McLane, ор, at., p. 59. 


post-Mao China, it was announced 
in New Delhi (April 15) that Sino- 
Indian diplomatic relations were 
being upgraded after almost one 
and a half decades to the Ambassa- 
dorial level. 


ML, au. in November 1973 
Brezhnev paid a visit іо India, the 
first Asian State to be so honoured 
by the CPSU General Secretary. 
Besides signing a 15-year trade and 
economic agreement, he told India's 
Parliament that there was need for 
a ‘thorough and comprehensive’ 
discussion of the concept of Asian 
collective security. The absence of 
any specific reference to that con- 
cept in the Joint Declaration, how- 
ever, reflected New Delhi’s steady 
reluctance to accept what had 
come to be widely suspected as 
Soviet strategy for isolating China. 
Brezhnev and his colleagues ap- 
parently did not show any strong 
reservations about Delhi’s efforts to 
normalize relations with Beijing. 
The Soviet stake in cultivating India 
for strategic reasons was remarka- 
bly evident that year when Moscow 
granted a wheat loan to the latter 
despite its own shortages in feed 
grain. The stake was again seen the 
following year. Barely a month 
after India’s nuclear ‘implosion’ at 
Pokharan in May, a Pravda article 
on India’s foreign policy was all 
praise for New Delhi while being 
critical of Beijing. But there was 
no mention of the nuclear test des- 
pite the fact that Moscow happened 
to be a most conservative co-spon- 
sor of nuclear nonproliferation.’ 
When External Affairs Minister 
Swaran Singh paid a visit to Mos- 
cow in September that year, 
Brezhnev reiterated 'firm and con- 
sistent’ Soviet support for Mrs. 
Gandhi’s government. Moscow 
lived up to its words by supporting 
the Emergency rule in India which 
was clamped down the following 
year. 


The Indo-Soviet security link 
continued to develop. In February 
1975 a top-level Soviet military 
delegation consisting of Defence 
Minister Grechko and the Air and 
Naval Chiefs visited India. The visit 
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came against the background: of 
Chinese arming of Pak forces (in- 
cluding two new Pak divisions) and 
the reported move by the US to 
resume military supplies to Islama- 
bad. The result of the high level 
Indo-Soviet military consultations 
was an agreement to expand defence 
production in India with Soviet aid. 
This would include production of 
an improved version of the MiG-21. 
The Indian Navy also stood to bene- 
fit. In April that year an agreement 
provided for delivery to India of 8 
Nanuchka missile patrol ships. The 
Soviet team was reportedly impres- 
sed by India's defence industry and 
Marshal Grechko declared that a 
strong India was vital for peace in 
the subcontinent. 


Mrs. Gandhi's Soviet visit in June 
1976 came against a significant 
international backdrop. The 25th 
CPSU Congress had concluded with - 
Brezhnev making warm references 
to India, and in mid-April the Sino- 
Indian decision to exchange Ambas- 
sadors had been made public. The 
rosy picture was tarnished some- 
what by Bhutto's statement in May 
that the Chinese were helping Pak 
troops construct a road connecting 
Skardu (which had an air base) in 
the North-Western Frontier Pro- 
vince with the Karakoram highway, 
and by Premier Hua's reiteration to 
him of Chinese support for the Pak 
stand on Kashmir the same month. 
In Moscow, the Indian and the 
Soviet leaders reiterated familiar 
views like the Indian Ocean should 
be treated as a zone of peace, with . 
the Soviet side deriving obvious 
satisfaction at the pin-pointing of 
US presence in Diego Garcia by 
both sides. But China was not men- 
tioned, reflecting India's strong de- 
sire to preserve and develop the re- 
cent movement in Sino-Indian rela- 
tions. 


Moscow's trepidation that the 
Janata government in India, which 
came to power in the wake of Mrs. 
Gandhi's defeat in the parliamentary 
elections, might choose to put Indo- . 
Soviet relations in the freezer was 
allayed when Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko hurried to Delhi in April 1977. 
The ensuing Joint Communique 


of April 27 turned out to be reassur- 


8. Military Balance, 1975-76, p. 92. 


ing in that it upheld the value of the 
Indo-Soviet Friendship Treaty of 
1971 and the view that Indo-Soviet 
friendship served as ‘an impor- 
tant factor for peace and stability 
in Asia and elsewhere.” Moscow 
-agreed to supply India with crude 
over the next few years and to help 
the latter set up a Rs. 4 crore, 12- 
channel, all-weather tropo-scatter 
link with the USSR. 


Beyond this, it also agreed to 
provide India’s nuclear programme 
(especially Rajasthan’s second unit) 
with heavy water — an agreement 
that later ran into difficulties over 
the Soviet requirement that all of 
India’s nuclear plants be opened 
for inspection. Gromyko’s studied 
assurance that Indo-Soviet friend- 
ship was not meant against a third 
State was probably designed to 
create the opposite impression. The 
value of Indo-Soviet friendship 
again found the limelight during 
Premier Morarji Desai's Soviet tour 
in October that year. Moscow also 
took care to convey felicitations to 
the Indian people on the Janata 
victory over Congress (I). 


I, September 1978, External 
Affairs Minister Vajpayee went to 
the USSR against the background 
of growing tension between Mos- 
cow on the one hand and the US 
and China on the other, which was 
fed by widespread conflicts along 
the ‘arc of instability’ stretching 
from the African Horn to Indo- 
. china. Vajpayee referred to the 
recently concluded Sino-Japanese 
Friendship Treaty (12 August), 
which contained an ‘anti-hegemony’ 
clause inserted by Beijing for the 
benefit of Moscow, as being anti- 
Soviet. But the Joint Communique 
on his visit avoided mentioning 
China, the immediate reason being 
the Minister’s forthcoming visit to 
that country. 


With the outbreak of the Kam- 
puchean-Vietnamese war at the 
turn of 1979, the swift establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations bet- 
ween the USA and China, and 
China’s ‘punitive’ attack on Viet- 


nam’s border provinces shortly 
thereafter — which took place 
during Vajpayee’s China-visit 


(February 12-18) and jarred Sino- 
Indian relations somewhat — the 


international situation bristled with 
tension. Premier Desai called for 
immediate Chinese withdrawal 
from Vietnam. But the Indian 
government was embarrassed when 
Kosygin during his India tour in 
March unleashed scathing public 
attacks on Beijing. India was keen 
to avoid provoking China unneces- 
sarily and as part of a goodwill 
gesture had allowed earlier that 
year a Chinese aerial survey of two 
trijunction points in Sikkim and on 
the Indo-Nepal border. The Soviet 
Premier also discussed with Presi- 
dent Sanjiva Reddy defence-oriented 
cooperation in technology and 
Science. 


The inevitable Joint Communi- 
que of March 15 called for an 'im- 
mediate, unconditional and total 
withdrawal of Chinese troops from 
Vietnam', but avoided using the 
word ‘aggression’, or referring to 
either ‘collective security’ or Kam- 
puchea. This showed India conti- 
nued to follow a more careful line 
towards China than Moscow. Be- 
sides signing six long-term cooper- 
ation agreements, Kosygin appear- 
ed on Indian TV. In the course of 
his speech he referred to Kashmir 
in a manner that suggested renewed 
Soviet support for India's stand on 
the mountain State (as contrasted 
with the Sino-Pak stand). Moscow 
also agreed to provide additional 
crude (600,000 tonnes) beyond the 
quantum already agreed upon for 
the current year (1.5 million tonnes). 
While Moscow initially wanted 
repayment in wheat, it was flexible 
enough to agree to Desai’s sugges- 
tion of rice instead. These were 
indicators of the strategic value 
which the USSR attaches to India. 
In June, when Desai went to Mos- 
cow, the Soviet leaders repeated 
their readiness to provide heavy 
water for Rajasthan’s nuclear plant 
as well as to consider supplying 
India with 3 million tonnes of 
crude annually. 


М ылу, news of Pak activity 
in building a nuclear plant circul- 
ated. The Carter Administration 
cut off economic aid to Islamabad 
totalling $ 85 million (during 1979 
and 1980 budgets), but not arms 
sales offers. From December 24 
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through December 27 that year, 
massive Soviet armed intervention 
occurred in Afghanistan to install 
Babrak Karmal's government, there- 
by extending instability in the 
region from revolution-swept Iran 
to Afghanistan. The Soviet action 
reinforced the informal US-Pak- 
Chinese axis (although Pakistani 
President Zia ul-Haq declined the 
Carter Administration's offer of 
$400 million in military aid as 
*peanuts"), all the more so as Pakis- 
tan as a frontline State faced an 
Afghan refugee problem. In early 
1980 Indira Gandhi returned to 
power in New Delhi. In July her 
government decided immediately to 
recognize the Soviet and Vietnam 
backed Heng Samrin government 
in Kampuchea, a reversal of the 
Janata policy that was understand- 
ably found ‘regrettable’ by China.10 
The Chinese Foreign Minister 
registered his displeasure by post- 
poning indefinitely his India visit 
that year. New Delhi reacted by 
announcing that it would not take 
any initiative but await communi- 
cation from Beijing regarding that 
visit. Mrs Gandhi’s government, 
however, did not support Soviet 
presence in Afghanistan, although 
its criticism of Moscow’s act was 
somewhat muted. It continues to 
take the view that (the US-inspired) 
outcry over the Soviet intervention 
resulted in the prolongation of the 
presence of Soviet troops in 
Afghanistan. 


Rus: arms purchases, at- 
tempts to diversify their sources had 
been underway during the Janata 
regime. By mid-1980 Indian military 
experts were considering acquisition 
ofa main battle tank in view of 
the inadequacy of the indigenously 
produced Vijayanta tank. Among 
the models being considered was 
the Soviet T-72, facing competition 
from the British Challenger and 
the West German Leopard. India 
also initiated in July talks with the 
USSR on buying the swing-wing 
MiG-23 (in its ground-attack ver- 
sion) and its manufacturing tech- 
nology to replace aging aircraft like 
the SU-7, etc.. This came after an 
evaluation-visit by Indian experts 
to the USSR. While Pakistan asked 
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Moscow іп August- to cut its 
Embassy strength in Islamabad “by 
half, a report circulated shortly 
thereafter on India’s acquisition of 
a Soviet-built, 4,950-tonne, guided- 
missile destroyer (of modified 
Kashin-class). Called the Rajput, it 
could do 18 knots and was equip: 
ped with a variety of surface:to- 
surface and surface to-air missiles 
as well as conventional arms. 


In October that year Brezhnev’s 
failure to appear at the return 
banquet given in his honour by the 
visiting President Reddy caused 
some irritation in Indo-Soviet re- 
lations. Although Brezhnev made 
up for his lapse later, the incident 
may nevertheless explain — at least 
partly — the tenor of Reddy’s very 
first speech in Brezhnev’s presence 
during the latter’s December tour 
of India. The ‘speech contained a 
transparent criticism of the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan, al- 
though no countries were named. 
The criticism was balanced off 
somewhat by an additional con- 
demnation of the US presence in 
Diego Garcia. The Joint Declara- 
tion on Brezhnev's visit was ‘silent 
on both Afghanistan and Kampu- 
chea, reflecting differences in -the 
respective stands of the two States.!2 


| 


I, November Pakistan reportedly 
received Chinese jet fighters (NATO 
code 'Fantan' for the Chinese name 
of Chaenchi) under an agreement 
reached in June with Pakistani Air 
Chief Shamim and as part of a 
significant Pakistani drive to revamp 
and expand air force power.!? In 
mid-December the fourth Chinese 
military delegation to visit Pakistan 
inthe past five weeks toured the 
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bases sec while expanding facilities at 
others, The Pak Air Force has 40 bases: 
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Khyber Pass and also held talks ofa nation cannot be based on the 


- with the Pak Air Chief in Peshawar. 


News circulated soon after Brezh- 
nev's departure from India in mid- 
December that Moscow had agreed 
to supply India with the Mach-3, 
high-flying MiG 25 Foxbat (recon- 
naissance and trainer versions) air- 
craft, which was till September 1976 
something of a curiosity for western 
defence experts.14 


Ге significant rise in tension and 
conflict along the Afro-Asian arc 


declared good intentions of poten- 
tial rivals. Security calculation re» 
quires contingency planning based 
on facts — especially on the conti- 
nuous assessment of the degree of. 
ability of the rivals to cause dam- 
age to national interest. These con- 
siderations by no means preclude 
flourishing economic, ‘cultural and 
other ties with the countries con- 
cerned, as seen, for instance, in 
Bonn's relations with Moscow. But 
force remains the ultima ratio in 
international relations, and India's 


over the past few years sharpened Moscow connection is expected to 


Moscow's conflict with the USA 
and China. The major element 
bringing the latter countries close 
to each other is their shared percep- 
tion of rising Soviet threat. Mos- 
cow's military presence in Afgha- 
nistan has enhanced Pakistan's 
security psychosis. The 
Administration, which projects a 


J 


provide insurance, should the need 
again arise. 


Gia the Sino-Soviet rivalry and 
the US role in it, Moscow needs 
India as much as India would need 


Reagan” Moscow’s pol'tico-strategic support d 


against China and Pakistan. This | 


‘tough’ image, as well as Beijing despite varying degrees of diffe- 


want to assuage Islamabad by step- 
ping up military collaboration. The 


Reagan Administration is pledged Navy is as 


to provide Pakistan with $ 2 billion 


in military aid (and $ 500 million Kampuchea, 


in economic aid) over a 5-year 
period China remains the largest 
arms supplier to the latter country, 


rences between them over issues like 
the Indian Ocean (where the Soviet 
active as the US), 
nuclear nonproliferation, China, 
Afghanistan, and 
Asian collective security. The value 
of Moscow’s arms supplies to India 
between 1965 and 1974 totalled 


which also seems to be proceeding $ Hee million (compared to $ 47. 


with a nuclear bomb programme. 
All this in turn affects India’s 
security environment. 


Paradoxically, it is Soviet action 
in Afzhanistan that has set offa 
chain reaction which tends to rein- 
force India's strategic reliance on 


million of the U.S A.)!5 The next 
largest arms supplier in this period 
was Czechoslovakia, a Soviet-bloc 
member ($ 126 million). 


As of 1977-78, Moscow account- 
ed for the Indian Navy's 8 submari- 
nes (F-class); 10 out of 25 frigates ~ 


Moscow. For, in the eventuality of (Petya class); 8 Osa class, styx and 


a crisis situation in the subconti- 
nent, it is likely that India will have 
to confront a Pak-Chinese axis sup- 
ported by the U.S.A. A major rea- 
son forthis likelihood remains the 
unsolved question of India's bor- 
ders with her two neighbours, while 
the U.S A. seems susceptible to 


periodic cold war fits. Only Moscow ground attack squadrons 


would be both able and willing to 
bail India out of this kind of a tight 
corner. This is admittedly the worst- 
case view. But, then, the security 
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ports suggest that some of these are being 
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surface-to-surface missile equipped 
fast patrol boats (8 more being on 
order as of 1976-77); 5 Polychat- 
class patrol boats; 1 landing ship; 
6 landing craft (Polnocny-class): 8 
Nanuchka missile patrol ships, 
with 3 landing craft on order. It 
further accounted for 4 fighter 
(100 SU- 
7Bs) of the Indian Air Force and 10 
interceptor squadrons (270 MiG- 
21 Fs), 11 transport squadrons (1 
equipped with 12 II-14s and 1 with 
3 TU-124s, among other types). 5 
ТАЕ trainers included 24 Т-66, 14 
MiG-21Us, SU 7Us and 50 Iskras. 
An additional 10 MiG-21MF and 
40 Iskras were inter alia on order.16 
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Regional situation 


NIRMALA JOSHI 


ENDURING relationship between 
two major countries, especially 
when the two countries belong to 
diametrically opposite social sys- 
tems, can be built only if there are 
substantially large convergent areas 
of national interest. National in- 
terest, though elusive in concept, 


can be easily identified by looking: 


at two important aspects, namely, 
the security and economic aspects. 
The multidimensional relations 
between India and the Soviet Union 
have grown out of a synchroniza- 
tion of the security and, to some 
extent, economic interests of the 
two countries. Therefore, the argu- 
ments of supporters of the ‘natural 
ally’ theory would not stand scru- 
tiny. Similarly, the analysis of Indo- 
Soviet relations in terms of the 
‘dominant-dependent’ syndrome 
cannot be sustained. 


Khruschev’s visit to India in 
November 1955 was a turning point 
in Indo-Soviet relations which from 
that modest beginning had assumed 
a multi-dimensional character by the 
end of the sixties. A marked feature 
of these wide-ranging relations -was 
the cordiality and warmth. It is 
obvious that the development of 
close and friendly relations between 
two countries belonging to opposite 
social systems must have been 
motivated by their vital interests. 


The first major area where Indo- 
Soviet interests converged was 
Pakistan. On the Indian side, Pakis- 
tan wholly dominated the Indian 
strategic perception since indepen- 
dence. The trauma of ition cou- 
pled with a territorial dispute over 
Kashmir soured Indo-Pakistani 
relations from the very beginning. 


” 


Pakistan’s membership of CENTO 
and SEATO further exacerbated the 
tense relations. Pakistan was entit- 
led to receive massive arms supplies 
from the West, but India appre- 
hended that an unfriendly Pakistan 
bolstered up by western arms and 
support was likely to adopta belli- 
gerent posture, even though India 
was not the target of CENTO and 
SEATO. Experience has justified 
Indian fears. To date, the two coun- 
tries have fought four wars and yet 
the Kashmir issue remains un- 
solved. 


While Soviet attention on its ‘soft 
underbelly’ was sharply focused 
when Pakistan joined CENTO and 
SEATO in 1954, it aroused the 
historical fear of being encircled by 
hostile countries. In order to coun- 
terbalance the adverse situation, 
Soviet leadership was automatically 
attracted towards India because of 
India’s refusal to endorse the Dulle- 
sian strategy of containing commu- 
nism. India's neutrality (іп Soviet 
view) now became a minimum re- 
quirement for Soviet security. On 
the other hand, deteriorating rela- 
tions with the U.S.A. facilitated the 
Soviet task of cultivating India. 
Hence Pakistan’s membership of 
CENTO and SEATO acted as a 
catalyst which brought the two 
countries closer. j 


"It was in this context that the 
Soviet Union became the first major 
power to accept publicly in Decem- 
ber 1955 that Kashmir was an 
integral part of India. Soviet sup- 
port to India on the Kashmir issue 
came at a crucial psychological 
juncture in India's history. It now 
had the backing of a super power 
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on this vexed problem. Even at the 
United Nations, the Soviet Union 
vetoed resolutions in the Security 
Council on the Kashmir issue in 
deference to India’s wishes, 


India’s security considerations 
were further complicated with the 
outbreak of the Sino-Indian border 
war of 1962. It was Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s endeavour to keep this 
frontier with China peaceful, 
because it would be an herculean 
task to deal with two hostile neigh- 
bours. But it failed and he was 
confronted with the dreaded fact of 
having two enemies. Fortunately for 
India, even on this front it received 
the support of the Soviet Union 
who not only blamed fraternal 
China for its aggressive designs in 
starting the war, but upheld all 
Indian territorial claims against 
China. Along with western coun- 
tries, it rushed military aid to India 
at the time. DA s uo 


All this was because the break in 
Sino-Indian relations coincided with 
a rupture in Sino Soviet relations. 
The simmering differences between 
the Soviet Union and China were 
out in the open around this time. 
Throughout the sixties, India's 
threat perception from China was 
real and gigantic because China 
was a huge and powerful country, 
but what aggravated the situation 
was the Sino-Pakistani rapproche- 
ment and the firm Chinese support 
to Pakistan on the Kashmir issue. 


The Soviet Union also shared 
India's strategic perspective on 
China. Sino-Soviet relations wor- 
sened even further when China laid 
claims to Soviet territory. On this 
issue the two socialist countries 
fought & border war in the Far 
Eastern region in March 1969. Con- 
vergence of strategic interest on 
China provided an additional incen- 
tive to friendly Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions. 


Ол sources of worry to the 
Indian Government were the 
pockets of colonialism still prevalent 
on its territory despite a decade of 
independence. The Portuguese en- 
claves of Goa, Diu and Daman 
could be used for hostile activities 
against India, so in 1961 the Indian 
army liberated these and subse- 


-India receiv 


quently incorporated them into the 
Indian Union. On this issue, the 
Soviet Union was the only major 
power to uphold the Indian action 
and at the Security Council of the 
United Nations it vetoed a resolu- 
tion sponsored by other countries 
against India. This support, though 
helpful, was in keeping with the 
Soviet objective of opposing colo- 
nialism and imperialism, 


Another augmenting factor was 
the economic co-operation between 
the two countries. The Soviet Union 
supported the stress laid on heavy 
industry in the Indian economic 
strategy for development. However, 
the western countries and the World 
Bank did not approve and refused 
India aid on this score. The Soviet 
Union immediately stepped in to 
provide aid for India’s first major 
project in the public sector, namely, 
the Bhilai steel plant in 1954. It 
also assisted India’s Second Five- 
Year Plan and was willing to accept 
rupee payment. This helped India 
in conserving her limited foreign 
exchange and gave a big push to 
Indo-Soviet trade, providing the 
Soviet Union with a market for its 
industrial goods at a time when it 
was unable to compete in the world 
market due to poor quality. Over 
the years, economic co-operation 
between the two countries has 
grown vastly. Soviet aid and trade 
continue to play an important role 
in India’s economic development. 


A, of this shows that, if Indo- 
Soviet relations were close and 
friendly, it was largely because of 
the convergence of their national 
interests. Issues which had a vital 
bearing on India’s security conside- 
rations also impinged on Soviet 
strategic perceptions. In the process, 
valuable support on 
some of its major foreign policy 
issues and came to occupy a pivotal 
place in Soviet security considera- 
tions. The Dullesian strategy of 
containing communism and the rift 
with China aroused Soviet fears of 
encirclement which would have been 
complete but for India which had 
kept out of these alignments. Thus, 
the Soviet Union developed a vital 
stake in India’s non-alignment. 


India’s non-alignment was the 
minimum requirement of Soviet 


security interests. That is why the 
Soviet Union publicly castigated 


. China for provoking a war with 


India which was bound to throw the 
latter into western arms. Fortunat- 
ely for the Soviet Union, western 
interest in India waned after the 
escalation of the American conflict 
in Vietnam. This also explains 
Soviet eagerness to co-operate with 
India on the economic level. Had 
western aid started flowing into 
India, it is likely that India would 
have acquired a state of dependence 
at some point. However, from the 
late fifties onwards the Soviet Union 
was the sole supplier of Indian 
weaponry and military hardware. 
Military and economic dependence 
on the Soviet Union throughout the 
late fifties and sixties contributed in 
strengthening Indo-Soviet relations 
which by the late sixties had acqui- 
red a wide rapging character, and 
were close. 


Н: even when Indo-Soviet 
relations were at their best, their 
strategic interests were not har- 
monious as the supporters of the 
‘natural ally’ theory would like us 
to believe. Soviet support to India 
on the Kashmir issue lasted only 
for seven years. Growing Sino- 
Pakistani rapprochement coincided 
with a rupture in Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions, thereby adding a new dimea- 
sion to Soviet strategic perceptions 
of the region. Due to increasing 
understanding with the West, the 
cold war receded into the back- 
ground and, correspondingly, Paki 
stan’s membership of the CENTO 
and SEATO did not pose an imme- 
diate threat to the Soviet Union. 


However, Sino-Pakistani rap- 
prochement was a new development 
bearing on Soviet security conside- 
rations. Therefore, weaning Pakistan 
from China acquired utmost ur- 
gency in Soviet thinking. Soviet in- 
terests now demanded a disent- 
anglement from the Kashmir issue 
if it was to effectively woo Pakistan. 
The Tashkent Agreement of 1966 
accomplished this objective and 
proclaimed Soviet neutrality in 
Indo-Pakistani relations. The policy 
of wooing Pakistan was pursued so 
vigorously that, when Pakistan 
served notice on Washington to 
close its communication base near 


in 


Peshawar, the Soviet Union agreed 
to sell arms to Pakistan. The Soviet 
decision, naturally, evoked strong 
criticism in India. However, the 
Soviet position on the Kashmir 
issue is that it is a dispute between 
India and Pakistan to be negotiated 
and settled by them peacefully: 


Ө ons the Soviet Union adop- 
ted a differing posture on the 
Bangladesh crisis than India. When 
the crisis erupted in March 1971, 
the Soviet approach to the problem 
was merely to counsel President 
Yahya Khan to end brutalities in 
East Pakistan and negotiate with its 
leaders. This approach persisted 
even after the Indo-Soviet treaty 
was signed, while the Indian stand 
was that conditions must be created 
in East Pakistan for the return of 
the refugees in honour and safety. 
In other words, India was sympathe- 
tic to the demands of the Awami 
League within or without Pakistan. 


More importantly, the Soviet 
Union did not visualise the.prospect 
of an independent Bangladesh till 
the very end. Given the emerging. 
Sino-Pak-American ‘axis’, war in 
the western sector with the backing 
of China and the U.S.A. close to 
the Soviet border would be a secu- 
rity hazard for the Soviet Union. 

. That is why the Soviet Union was 

keen for a political settlement of the 
Bangladesh crisis within the frame- 
work of Pakistan. However, when 
full scale wat between India and 
Pakistan broke out in December 
1971, the Soviet Union rendered 
uns'inted support to India. Its firm 
diplomatic support in the United 
Nations was valuable and enabled' 
India to liberate Bangladesh. 


It is, thus, clear that -differences 
of approach did exist between India 
and the Soviet Union, and when 
their national interests demanded it, 
they were willing to differ from each 
other. So long as their strategic pers- 
pectives coincided, these differences 
could be contained. - However, any 
shift or even a change‘of emphasis 
is sufficient to have an impact on 
Indo-Soviet relations; especially 
when the crux of this relationship 
is based on this factor. - 

In the sevénties;- Indo Soviet rela-: 
tions were confronted with such an 


eventuality when new strategic pers- 
pectives began emerging. The con- 
vergence of interests between the 
two was giving way to areas of 
divergence. A major landmark in 
this was the attainment of strategic 
parity by the Soviet Union. It was 
acknowledged as a global power and 
its foreign policy acquired truly 
global dimensions. Soviet capability 
to intervene militarily in any part 
of the worli was accepted. A dis- 
turbing offshoot of this achievement 
was that Soviet military doctrines 
underwent a corresponding change. 
Accordingly the duty of the Soviet 
armed forces was not only to pro- 
tect and defend the Soviet Union 
and the socialist countries, but also 
to advance Soviet State interests in 
any part of the world. The Soviet 
Union was willing to use its mili- 
tary power for the benefit of its 
friends and allies as well. 


The Moscow Declaration of 1972 
between the two super powers put a 
final seal to Soviet global status. 
From then onwards the Soviet 
Union launched a major political 
and economic and specifically mili- 


tary offensive for the advancement 


of its interests, 


O, the other hand, the last 
decade witnessed an equally signi- 
ficant development in South Asia. 
India emerged as a regional po- 


wer after the birth of Bangla- 


desh. Consequently, India’s stra- 
tegic perceptions underwent а 
change. A truncated Pakistan was 
no longer a serious threat; India's 
military capability along with her 
rapid economic development could 
safeguard her western frontier. At 
the same time, the threat from 
China had lost its intensity. China 
was too preoccupied with the Soviet 
threat in the north. The defeat and 
withdrawal of American power 
from Vietnam added a new angle 
to Chinese strategic perceptions. 
Growing ties between Vietnam and 
the Soviet Union exacerbated the 
situation from the Chinese point of 
view. Moreover the internal deve- 
lopments in China demanded 
greater attention. As a result, 
India's threat perception from 
China had lessened. 


The abating threat perception 
from China and India’s desire to 


play-a leading role in the region 
promoted it to seek normalization 
of relations with China. The Indo- 
Soviet ‘Treaty of 1971 had projected 
an unbalanced image of India to the 
world in general and aroused sus- 
picion among its neighbours. Im- 
provement of relations with China 
could help India to project a balan- 
ced image. 


Attempts to improve relations 
with China began at a time when 
the Sino-Soviet rift became irrevo- 
cable. China now came to occupy 
& focal position in Soviet policy in 
Asia, with India expected to 
emerge as the main bulwark against 
China. 


Manva as already stated, the 


intensity of Indian hostility towards: 


China was receding. The Soviet 
sponsored proposal of a collective 
security’ system in Asia was not 
endorsed by India. Whether the 
proposal was aimed at China is not 
clear, but given the context in which 
it was floated, it has been inter- 
preted as such. A positive step in 
the direction of normalization was 
taken -when India announced its 
readiness to send an ambassador to 
China, withdrawn since 1962. In 
all likelihood the Soviet Union may 
not have appreciated Indian efforts 
to normalize relations with China 
especially since it had intensified its 
own efforts to fight the Chinese 
menace after efforts to improve 
relations had floundered. 


However, in keeping with India’s 
policy, foreign minister A.B. Vaj- 
payee visited China in February 
1979. Interestingly, this was prece- 


ded by a visit to Moscow and fol-' 


lowed by Soviet Prime Minister 
Kosygin's visit to India in-March 
1979. The events in Afghanistan 
seem to have provided a big fillip 
to India for further normalization 
as evidenced by the Chinese Foreign 
Minister's visit to India in June 
1981. 


However, a new threat perception 
had emerged for India. The Indian 
Ocean was gradually becoming an 
arena for super power rivalry and 
developments there did constitute a 
threat. ‘The importance of the 
Indian Ocean was starkly highligh- 
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ted in the wake of the oil crisis of 
1973. 


F or India, it was not merely the 
intensification of super power rival- 
ry in the Indian Ocean which was 
a matter of deep concern, but the 
activities of the Soviet Union in the 
neighbourhood ‘as well. It is a well 
known fact that, but for the pre- 
sence and support of the Cuban 
troops in Angola, the MPIA would 
hot have assumed power after 
the departure of the Portuguese 
masters. It is an equally well known 
fact that escalation of Cuban acti- 
vity in Africa had the moral and 
material support of the Soviet 
Union. Similarly, Soviet activity in 
the Horn of Africa further added to 
India's concern. At the same time 
India could not ignore the steadily 
growing naval presence in the 
Indian Ocean. Procurement of 
naval facilities at Aden, Socotra, 
Hodeiela, Asmara etc., indicated 
that the Soviet Union was willing to 
play the balance of power game, 
irrespective of the anxiety of the 
littoral countries to reduce tensions 
in their vicinity. All these activities, 
therefore, greatly heightened India's 
concern for its security and the 
threat from the Indian Ocean was 
now more real and massive. 


For the Soviet Union, the Indian 
Ocean has always been a major 


channel of communication between . 


its western and eastern regions. The 
importance ofthis unit has grown 
preceptibly in recent times, and 
might wellacquire a decisive char- 
acter in any emergency. The grow- 
ing American naval presence in the 
Indian Ocean and the western con- 
cept of a ‘strategic arc’ have aggra- 
vated the situation from the Soviet 
point of view. Acquisition by the 
United States of naval bases in the 
Indian Ocean, and the deployment 
of nuclear submarines with a range 
of 2,500 nautical miles are aimed at 
the Soviet Union in the latter's per- 
ception. 


An equally disturbing develop- 
ment in the Soviet view was the 
frantic arming of Iran and Saudi 
Arabia, so that they might even- 
tually emerge as regional powers 
acting as gendarmes of the region. 
The fall of the Shah of Iran in Janu- 
ary 1969 once again highlighted the 
` importance of the Indian Ocean, 


leading to further strengthening of 
military presence. Like India, the 
Soviet Union also has perceived a 
serious threat to its territorial inte- 
grity emanating from the Indian 
Ocean. However, except for this 
superficial similarity, India and the 
Soviet Union have radically differed 
on the ways of ensuring their res- 
pective security environment. 


Super power rivalry in the Indian 
Ocean is a threat, however, to India 
and other countries of the region. 
It is of the utmost importance to 
them that super power military pre- 
sence should be gradually reduced 
and eliminated from there. For this 
purpose, India and other littoral 
countries are demanding that the 
Indian Ocean be declared a zone of 
peace. India is not only co-operat- 
ing readily in this effort, but is try- 
ing to forge a unanimous view on 
the problem. 


Since the Soviet Union happens 
to be one of the super powers in- 
volved, it cannot but view with irri- 
tation Indian efforts calling upon 
the super powers to de-escalate the 
situation by eliminating their mili- 
tary presence. What is deplorable 
in the Soviet view is that India 
makes no distinction between the 
U.S.A. and itself, and commits the 
sacrilege of equating it with a lead- 
ing imperialist country, when actu- 
ally there is a substantial qualita- 
tive difference between the two 
super powers. The activities of the 
Soviet Union in the Indian Ocean 
afe not imperialistic in nature. Fail- 
ure on the part of India to recog- 
nize this qualitative difference is 
indeed preposterous from the Soviet 
point of view. 


H Owever, it is Soviet intervention 
in Afghanistan that has introduced 
a Strong note of divergence in Indo- 
Soviet relations, and altered India's 
Strategic perspectives of the region 
in a radical manner. 


The geographical distance bet- 
ween India and the Soviet Union 
was an essential element of friendly 
Indo-Soviet relations. Non-aligned 
Afghanistan was a buffer between 
the two countries. India was not 
exposed to pressures or interferences 
from this quarter except from Pakis- 
tan. Removal of the Afghan buffer 


has altered India’s perception and 
security considerations. Soviet 
troops may not pose an immediate 
threat to India, but it is decisively. 
important for India to seek a solu-. 
tion to the Afghan problem so as to 
enable Soviet troops to withdraw 
and restore Afghanistan's non-align- 
ed status. 


This is because Soviet aligned 
Afghanistan poses a threat to Pakis- 
tan and, given the strained relations. 
between Afghanistan and Pakistan, 
this threat is indeed formidable. 
Now Afghanistan is in a better posi- 
tion to clandestinely support the 
restive minorities of Pakistan; the 
Baluchis and the Pathans settled 
along the Afghan-Pakistani border. 
Internally Pakistan is not as stable 
as it should be in order to meet the 
Afghan challenge. Support to the 
minorities will further destabilize 
Pakistan’s internal situation. 


Ге emerging Afghan-Pakistan 
scenario heralds dangerous portents 
for India. One such consequence is 
that Pakistan is to receive massive 
quantities of arms from the USA on 
the pretext of the Soviet threat; whe- 
ther or not Pakistan will be able to 
take on a super power is a different 
question. But it has been Indian ex- 
perience that whenever Pakistan has 
received huge quantities of arms for 
other purposes, these have, in fact, 
been used against India. 


From the long term of point, by 
over staying in Afghanistan, Soviet 
power is likely to spill into Pakistan 
and in that event American inter- 
vention on behalf of Pakistan can- 
not be ruled out. Super power con- 
frontation on India's border would 
be extremely disastrous for India. 
Even deteriorating relations between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan would not 
be in India's interest. Pakistan is 
the only buffer between India and 
the Soviet Union. Any attempt to 
destabilise Pakistan can have severe, 
repercussions. Moreover, Soviet 
intervention of Afghanistan cannot 
be viewed in isolation. It must be 
viewed against the background of 
growing militant tendencies in 
Soviet behavioural pattern in other 
parts of the world. This raises the 
spectre of Soviet expansionism; 
where else can power expand, but 
southwards. 


‘Economie links — 


JAYASHEKAR 


FOR a quarer of a century, eco- 
nomic links with the Soviet Union 
have been mythified. A sub-optimal 
or a primitive barter exchange 
system has been glorified. Some 
very obvious special features of 
these economic links have been 
propagated as superior virtues. On 
this basis *the Friends of the Soviet 
Union' plead for strengthening of 
these links. Do the facts sustain 
these claims and pleas? Does the 
Soviet economic behaviour with 
India reveal any superior qualities? 
What can we expect from these 
economic links in the eighties? 


In the fifties and the sixties, eco- 
nomic links with the Soviet Union 
had acquired a prominent place in 
India's foreign economic relations. 
Both the depth and range of these 
links were quite remarkable. All 
significant sectors of the Indian 
economy such as steel, oil, machine- 
building, power, pharmaceuticals 
etc., received substantial and crucial 
assistance from the Soviet Union. 
It is true that the magnitude of 


Soviet aid was less than the aid 
from the West, whether measured 
in absolute or relative terms, being 
only about 5.5 to 6 per cent of the 
total aid received by India from all 
Sources. But in qualitative terms it 
was impressive. Moreover, the 
Soviets offered India economic 
assistance at a time when the capi- 
talist countries refused. to extend 
help in giving the country an infras- 
tructure and industrial complex that 
would stimulate autonomous deve- 
lopment, and self-sustaining and 
self-accelerating industrial growth. 
The Soviet aid to India was thus 
both strategic and selective. 


The high momentum of Soviet 
aid to India, witnessed in the fifties 
and in the first half of the sixties, 
could not be maintained in the 
changed economic environment of 
the second half of the sixties and 


‘particularly in the seventies. Since 


the second-half of the sixties, utiliz- 
ation of Soviet aid declined sharply. 
At the same time, with the devalu- 
ation of the rupee in 1966, the debt 


repayments mounted up. In recent 
years, India also began to make 
Tepayments in advance. The com- 
bined effect of all these was that 
Soviet aid turned negative in most 
of the years except when the Soviet 
. Union gave a wheat loan in 1974-75. 
However, even the wheat loan was 
repaid in 1977 and 1978. With this, 
India has repaid more than what it 
received from the Soviet Union. 
Thus in the 1970s, there was not 
only 'zero aid' but there was also a 
reverse flow of resources from India 
to the Soviet Union. 


NA the trade between 
India and the Soviet Union in- 
creased at a phenomenal rate in the 
fifties and sixties. Within a short 
period, the Soviet Union acquired a 
significant position in India’s 
exports and imports. However, the 
rate of growth of Indo-Soviet trade 
during the seventies slowed down 
considerably as compared to the 
growth in the first phase as well as 
in relation to the growth of India’s 
trade with some other regions such 
as ECM, ESCAP, Latin America 
and OPEC countries. And also 
there was no dramatic change in the 
composition of India’s exports to 
the Soviet Union during the 
seventies. 


. The relative share of the Soviet 
Union in India’s overall trade as 
well as in its exports and imports 
declined significantly. The Soviet 
share in India’s total trade declined 
from about 10 per cent in 1970-71 
to 7 per cent in 1978-79. The dec- 
line in the share in India’s exports 
has been even larger from 13.6 per 
cent to 7 per cent during this period. 
In contrast the United States suc- 
ceeded in maintaining its share in 
India's exports. Both the ECM and 
the OPEC countries actually in- 
creased their shares during the 
seventies. 


The deceleration in Soviet aid to 
India can be attributed to a number 
of important factors. Among them 
arelack of flexibility in the com- 
position of aid, decline in the 
demand for Soviet technology and 
improvement in the foreign ex- 
change position of India. 


An interesting feature of Soviet 
economic policy towards India in 


general and its aid policy in parti- 
cular, in recent years is its inability 
to.adapt itself to the changing re- 
quirements of the Indian econo- 
my. Through a policy of industriali- 
zation with an emphasis on heavy 
industries, India succeeded in build- 
ing a production structure that 
drastically reduced the need for 
import of capital goods and thus 
enlarged its ability to accelerate 
capital formation Growth of in- 
dustry also created a potential for a 
self-sustaining and self-accelerating 
process of technological change and 
development. The considerable 
autonomy gained by the Indian 
economy is well reflected in the 
progressive decline in its dependence 
on the rest of the world including 
the Soviet Union for imports of 
capital goods. For instance, accord- 
ing to Vijay Kelkar, though the 
fixed investment increased from 
Rs. 819 crores to Rs. 1,984 crores 
between 1960-61 and 1973-74, the 
share of imported equipment dec- 
lined sharply from 43 per cent to 
just 9 per cent in the same period. 


Undoubtedly, Soviet help played 
a crucial role in attaining this large 
measure of self-sufficiency. But it 
would be a travesty of the truth and 
uncivilized behaviour on our part 
not to recognize the substantial assis- 
tance provided by other countries in 
this field. For instance, in a critical 
area like heavy machinery there was 
not a great deal of difference bet- 
ween the aid given by the Soviet 
Union and western countries, ac- 
cording to a serious study by 
Pramit Chaudhuri. Whether in steel 
or in power, the role of western aid 
has not been insignificant. Even in 
an area like oil, assistance came 
from many quarters subsequently. 
France helped to set up the Indian 
Institute of Petroleum, the Italian 
Steel Oil Corporation helped to 
lay 2000 miles of pipeline and train 
Indian engineers; and the U.N. 
Special Fund assisted ONGC to set 
up a research and training institute. 


However as India’s dependence 
on import of capital goods declined, 
new areas of dependence emerged, 
particularly after the energy crisis. 
The expansion and diversification 
of the production structure has re- 
sulted in important changes in the 


import basket. Two thirds of India’s 
imports consisted of intermediate 
products or maintenance imports. 
Thus the requirements of the Indian 
economy have undergone radical 
changes. 


Soviet response to the changing 
needs of the Indian economy has 
been reluctant, tardy and inadequ- 
ate. Instead of adapting their eco- 
nomic policy, aid and trade, to the 
changing situation in Indian eco- 
nomy, the Soviets have been exert- 
ing pressure to redirect the Indian 
development process to suit the 
requirements of their own economy 
and/or their exportable surpluses. 
Whatever little changes have taken 
place in Soviet policy have been 
due to the very high level political 
intervention. The lack of adapta- 
bility in Soviet economic policy to- 
wards India is not surprising for 
several reasons. First, slow adapt- 
ability, or even lack of it, to shifts 
in external conditions is inherent 
in the Soviet system. Highly centra- 
lized planning systems do not easily 
admit adjustment in the country's 
imports and exports in accordance 
with changes in external situations. 


T systematic deficiency may be 
reinforced by the leaders' reluctance 
to allow changes in their foreign 
economic policy for certain politi- 
cal reasons. Soviet leaders are sensi- 
tive to their country's pattern of 
trade. This is evident from the ex- 
periences of East European coun- 
tries as well as the advanced capita- 
list countries. The Soviets believe 
that exports of machinery reflect the 
spectacular advances achieved by 
socialist industry. So long as Soviet 
capital goods are exchanged for 
Indian agricultural products, this 
image is easy to project. Indo- 
Soviet economic relations can be 
projected to the third world asa 
classic example of economic rela- 
tions between an industrially advan- 
ced socialist country and a develop- 
ing country. The Soviet Union can 
persuade other poor countries of the 
third world to exchange their raw 
materials for capital goods, which 
wil be to the advantage of the 
Soviet Union. But, once this pattern 
changes and Soviet fuels and indus- 
trial raw materials are exchanged 
for Indian manufactures, the pattern 
of trade between India and the 


A 


\ 


Soviet Union would be closer to the 
Soviet trade pattern with the West. 
Such a development would affect 
the image of Soviet economy and 
may give rise to a demand from 
other countries in the third world 
for similar changes in their trade 
pattern. : . 


A high degree of self-reliance 
achieved has shifted India's demand 
away from Soviet capital goods and 
towards intermediate products. In 
this context, it would be interest- 
ing to consider how the Soviet 
Union views its foreign trade struc- 
tures as well as the expansion of 
raw materials and fuels production 
for export purposes. Soviet econo- 
mists have repeatedly emphasised 
that developing an extractive in- 
dustry for export purposes imposes 
increasing economic burdens on 
their country. The extraction of 
energy and other raw materials is 
of very high capital intensity. Re- 
coupment of investment in these 
industries take a long time. 


: For instance, the capital-output 
ratio in the extraction of crude oil 
in the Soviet Union is 8.5 times 
higher than in the manufacturing 
industry. Similarly, production in 
the mining industry requires 5 to 8 
times more fixed assets than in the 
engineering industry. The rising 
capital-output ratios in the extrac- 
tive industry means that the export 
of fuels and raw materials are pro- 
fitable for the Soviet Union only 
when these are exchanged for the 
advanced technology of the West. 
But exchanging such products for 
the products of either CMEA coun- 
tries or of the third world countries 
like India is unprofitable, because 
the Soviets believe that the quality 
and technical levels of the products 
of CMEA countries or third world 
are often below world standards. 


- Therefore, the Soviet Union is not 


interested in expanding its exports 
of the extractive industry to India. 


S, far as capital goods are con- 
cerned, tho situation is entirely 
different. First, the capital-intensity 
in the capital goods industry is 
relatively low. Second, for a variety 
of reasons, the Soviet Union is 
faced with the problem of surplus 
production in these industries; (1) 
inconsistencies in planning often 


result in excess production; (2) 
technological factors create surplus 
capacity in several capital goods 
industries. Therefore exports are 
desired to enable these industries to 
realize economies of scale; and (3) 
rapid technological advancement in 
these industries also poses the pro- 
blem of disposing off obsolete goods. 


Together, these factors generate 
substantial surpluses in capital 
goods which must find markets in 
the third world. It is well known 
that the developed capitalist coun- 
tries do not accept Soviet capital 
goods for technological and other 
reasons. Even the CMEA countries 
are unable to absorb all Soviet 
machinery and equipment. In fact, 
the East European reluctance to 
accept more Soviet capital goods 
has been an underlying tension bet- 
ween these countries and the Soviet 
Union since the days of Khrushchev. 


It may also be recalled here that 
in the mid-fifties it was the inability 
ofthe East European countries to 
absorb Soviet machinery and equip- 
ment that led Khrushchev to seek 
expansion of economic relations 
with the third world. The . Soviet 
insistence that India should buy 
more of its 'traditional exports' (i.e., 
machinery and equipment) must be 
viewed in this perspective. Thus, 
in the seventies a situation emerged 
in which the Soviet Union offered 
goods India could not buy and was 
unable to offer goods which India 
desired. This applies not only to 
the products of the Soviet extrac- 
tive industry but also in the field of 
machinery and equipment. 


Y. another important factor 
accounting for deceleration in Indo- 
Soviet economic relations in the 
seventies is the changes in public 
sector technological preferences. In 
the 1970s the -public sector under- 
takings built with Soviet assistance 
showed a distinct preference. for 
western technology. For instance, 
the ONGC switched entirely to 
western know-how for offshore dril- 
ling and used Hungarian and 
American help for onshore drilling. 
The Bharat Heavy Electricals Limi- 
ted chose Kraft Work Union of 
West Germany. The Heavy Engi- 
neering Corporation preferred 
Scholeman Siemag and Demag of 


West Germany and the National 
Forge of the United States. The 
MAMC secured British know-how 
for Longwall mining machines and 
also signed several other collabora- 
tion agreements with western firms. 
The IDPL sought Italian collabora- 
tion, and Instrumentation India 
Limited opted for British and Japa- 
nese technology. 


Such changes in the technological 
preferences of the public sector 
should not be misconstrued as the 
result of any prejudices either 
against Soviet technology or in 
favour of western technology. The 
technological choice of Indian pub- 
lic sector undertakings is actually 
determined by the desire to buy the 
best technology available in the 
market so as to meet their more 
diversified requirements. Mean- 
while, the massive shift in the tech- 
nological preferences of public sec- 
tor units casts doubts on the much 
publicized view that India gets the 
best and the cheapest technology 
from the Soviet Union and raises 
several important questions relating 
to the range, the quality and the 


.cost of Soviet technology. 


The questions relating to the cost 
of technology cannot be easily ans- 
wered without a comparative evalu- 
ation of cost-benefits of various 
technological collaborations. Such 
a study is impossible unless the 
government makes available the 
necessary data. But one can get an 
idea about the range and the quality 
of Soviet technology from various 
studies in the East and the West as 
well as from the reports on the 
working of Soviet aided projects in 
India. 


T... have been a number of 
studies in recent times on the Soviet 
technological gap. These studies 
suggest that in general Soviet tech- 
nology is of poor quality. Their 
best technology uses too much of 
raw materials. Even in areas where 
the Soviets are relatively advanced, 
the situation is not entirely satisfac- 
tory. For instance, a recent study 
by sympathetic experts like Amman, 
J.M. Cooper and R.W. Davies of 
Birmingham University on the tech- 
nological levels of selected industrial 
branches in the USSR comes to the 
conclusion that in most industries 
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studied there is no evidence that in 
the past 15 to 20 years the techno- 
logical lag behind the West decreas- 
ed substantially either at prototype/ 
commercial application stages or in 
the diffusion of advanced techno- 
logy. 


Another study suggests that in spite 
of the fact that the Soviet Union is 
relatively advanced in iron and steel 
making technology, its industry has 
so far been unable to satisfy the 
demands of the modern chemical 
and  petro-chemical equipment 
manufacturing industries. Yet an- 
other report states that:the Soviets 
have been negotiating with western 
firms for the delivery of sophistica- 
ted equipment for secondary and 
tertiary recovery as well as deep- 
water drilling technology. 


These few facts indicate that the 
Soviet technological lead is extre- 
mely narrow and it cannot now 
satisfy the well diversified needs of 
the Indian economy. Here it may be 
worthwhile to mention that due to 
intensification of the international 
division of labour, there is inter- 
industry and product specialization 
among countries. There is also spe- 
cialization in R and D. This means 
that no country can hold a mono- 
poly in all forms of technology. 
Each country specializes in a parti- 
cular industry ora particular tech- 
nological process. Therefore, an im- 
porting country can maximize its 
benefits from ‘borrowed technology’ 
if it diversifies its sources of techno- 
logical imports. This is precisely 
what the Indian industries are at- 
tempting to do by looking for tbe 
best technology in the West. 


Lass past experiences with 
Soviet technology must have exert- 
ed a significant influence on the re- 
cent choice of technology by the 
public sector. An examination of 
Soviet and western literature on 
Soviet economio development re- 
veals that Soviet technology, barr- 
ing the military area, suffers from 
low productivity. Production of 
defective machinery and equipment 
in the U.S.S.R. is quite frequent. 
And Soviet technology uses a lot 
more raw materials than necessary, 
resulting in waste of precious mate- 
rials and in pushing up the cost of 
production. 


These problems in Soviet indus- 
try are so pervasive that they are 
officially accepted. For instance, 
N.A. Tikhonov's report on Guide- 
lines for the Economic and Social 
Development of the U.S.S.R. for 
1981-85 to the 26th Congress of the 
C.P.S.U. points out that it is ‘im- 
portant in our economic develop- 
ment to reduce the consumption of 
materials per unit of output and 
make economical use of raw mate- 
rials’. The Eleventh Five Year Plan 
sets mandatory targets for reducing 
the material use in various indus- 
tries. To take just one example 
mentioned in the report: ‘In the 
engineering and metal working in- 
dustries the per unit outlay of rol- 
led ferrous metals is to be reduced 
at least 18-20 per cent’. 


| industries using Soviet 
technology faced similar problems 
— low productivity, defective and/ 
or unsuitable equipment, high cost 
of production, etc.. The working of 
several Soviet aided projects posed 
innumerable and difficult problems, 
both economic and technical, whose 
solution involved time and resour- 
ces for the country. In some cases, 
Soviet technology proved to be 
quite costly. A few examples would 
prove these points. The Heavy 
Engineering Corporation is unable 
to ensure competitive prices and pro- 
duces machines which are compar- 
able in quality with those produced 
elsewhere. The BHEL is unable to 
manufacture turbogenerators which 
are in demand In fact, all the orders 
received by BHEL in the past one 
year or so are for generator sets 
produced with West German tech- 
nology. In petroleum refining,. the 


‘equipment and production proces- 
-ses were unsuitable to process crude 


from either India or the Gulf. It 
was only after substantial modifica- 
tion at considerable cost, that this 
defect in Barauni oil refinery was re- 
ctified. -Even the cost of the Soviet 
refinéry plant built at Gauhati is 
higher. While Philips Petroleum 
charged Rs. 393.8 million for a 3.58 
million ton plant in the private sec- 
tor at Cochin, the Soviet built re- 
finery with a capacity of 2 million 
tons cost the country Rs. 434.5 mil- 
lion. In the case of the surgical in- 
struments factory at Madras built 
with Soviet assistance, it has been 


forced to produce cutlery due to 
unsuitable technology. 


Finally, the role of Soviet tech- 
nology in the Indian drug industry 
is revealing. The industrial policy 


of India emphasised the role of the ^7 


public sector in order to reduce 
progressively the monopoly hold of 
multinationals in the Indian phar- 
maceutical industry. As a sequel to 
this policy, the Indian Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals Limited was set up 
with Soviet help to manufacture 
synthetic drugs. However, the set- 
ting up of IDPL in itself has not 
achieved the object of either redu- 
cing the multinational domination 
or supplying Indian masses with 
drugs at cheaper prices. On the 
contrary, the profits of multination- 
als have been on the rise. The 
prices of IDPL drugs are higher by 
50-83 per cent compared to prices 
of drugs produced by private sector 
units. This enables the multination- 
als to reap bumper profits. 


The performance of the IDPL 
remains disappointing in other 
respects as well. Since the begin- 
ning, the production of drugs has 
been nowhere near the licensed 
capacities and some drugs have not 
even been in production. The main 
reason for this dismal performance 
is the inherent defects in the equip- 
ment and systems. These defects 
have caused lower efficiences, higher 
time cycles and very high rejection 
rate on account of quality. The per- 
formance of the antibiotic plant at 


Rishikesh could not be improved _ 


even after carrying out various 
modifications, The result was that 
IDPL had to enter into collabor- 
ation with Farmafin of Italy for 
achieving higher yields per lower 
consumption of raw materials in 
the manufacture of various anti- 
biotics. 


Ts shift in the demand of the 
public sector in favour of better 
technology has been facilitated by 
very considerable improvement in 
the foreign exchange position of 
the country. The main attraction of ` 
Soviet aid during the 50s and 60s, 
as is well known, was the desper- 
ate foreign exchange situation. Not 
only has there been a significant 
improvement in India's foreign ex- 
change position in the seventies, 


but also the western donors’ attitude 
towards assisting the public sector 
has undergone radical changes. 
There is greater willingness on the 
part of the western countries to 
provide assistance in priority 
sectors of the Indian economy. The 
terms of western aid have also 
become more liberal than Soviet 
aid. Not that the terms of Soviet aid 
were more favourable earlier. In 
fact, if one were to take into ac- 
.count the absence of the grant ele- 
ment, shorter repayment period, 
and appropriate interest rates, the 
Soviet terms were less favourable 
than the aid given by the western 
countries in the earlier period also. 
However, it is ironical that while in 
the fifties and sixties, the liberal aid 
from the Soviet Union acted as a 
pressure on western countries to 
extend more favourable terms, in 
the seventies western aid became 
instrumental in exerting pressure on 
the Soviet Union to liberalize its 
credits. Indeed, in the mid seventies, 
India made several proposals to 
the Soviet Union to soften the terms 
of its credits, reschedule the repay- 
ments, and to switch over from 
project aid to non-project aid (of 
course, with little success). 


This apart, there are also other 
factors which make Soviet aid less 
attractive in the present circum- 
stances. In the opinion of many 
economists, commercial borrowings 
are more economically advant- 
ageous. They would have the bene- 
fical effect of making Indian policy- 
: makers pursue more rational eco- 
nomic policies in terms of allocation 
of resources. Besides, commercial 
borrowings would cost the country 
less in political terms. Thus, the 
improved foreign exchange position 
and  congenial aid atmosphere 
can enable India to choose the best 
technology in accordance with its 
requirements. 


Т other important aspects of 
the economic links with the Soviet 
Union deserve examination here 
before considering the prospects for 
the eighties. The first, the diversifi- 
cation of Soviet exports to India, 
has been discussed at length earlier. 
The second is to focus attention on 
Soviet imports from India which 
are still heavily weighted by tra- 
ditional goods like tea, coffee, 


spices, leather products, jute etc.. 
In spite of rhetorical references to 
international division of labour and 
occasional dramatic purchases of 
a few non-traditional items, the 
Soviets have little enthusiasm in 
absorbing India’s promotional ex- 
ports like engineering products. On 
the contrary, there has been a bit 
of Soviet resistance to buying these 
products. Thus, Soviet performance 
in helping India to change its trade 
pattern has been poor compared to 
the rest of the world. The reasons 
are similar to those mentioned 
earlier while discussing the Soviet 
reluctance to diversify its exports 
to suit India's changing require- 
ments. 


I, order to diversify and to ex- 
pand trade, several proposals for 
institutional changes have been 
mooted. These include production 
co-operation on compensation basis, 
conversion deals and joint ventures 
in the third countries. Contrary to 
much advertisement which the pro- 
posals received, the progress in 
these areas has been tardy due 
to differences in perceptions. The 
Soviet Union has been seeking to 
utilize the opportunity created by 


production co-operation to push . 


more of its machinery and equip- 
ment. But India wants to utilize the 
opportunity to exploit the unuti- 
lized capacity in its industries, es- 
pecially in the Soviet aided indus- 
tries. The Soviet Union wants to 
create captive units under the 
scheme for both economic and 
political reasons. From an econo- 
mic point of view, captive units set 
up to produce according to Soviet 
specifications would enable the 
Soviet Union to dictate terms, as 
these products could not be expor- 
ted elsewhere. 


From a political point of view, it 
would give considerable leverage to 
the Soviet Union. From India’s 
point of view, captive units to supply 
Soviet markets are undesirable due 
to the fear of ‘finlandization’. The 
Soviet Union has a history of using 
trade to achieve its political objec- 
tives — in Yugoslavia, China, 
Australia, in addition to Finland. 
Conversion deals received a jolt 
when the Soviet Union tried to 
dump its surplus cotton ata time 
when India had a bumper harvest. 


The advantages from joint ventures 
in the third countries are still not 
clear. These ventures are likely to 
be located in countries whose mar- 
kets are easily accessible to India. 
Therefore, the benefits to India may 
turn to out be far less than expected 
and in some cases even imaginary. 


T.. terms of trade have been a 
subject of intense controversy from 
their inception. A number of Indian 
economists have come to the con- 
clusion based on their calculation 
of average unit values that India 
obtained no better or worse terms 
of trade from the Soviet Union. 
However, apart from difficulties in 
accepting unit values as true indi- 
cators of terms of trade, the con- 
clusion interestingly implies that 
Soviet economic behaviour in es- 
sence is no better or worse than the 
үйө of the western imperia- 
188. 


Meanwhile, there is growing evi- 
dence to suggest that the Soviet 
Union uses every available oppor- 
tunity to gain maximum advantages 
from its economic links, some times 
at the cost of India. A firm indi- 
cator of Soviet exploitation of India 
is to be found in a recent statement 
by the chief ‘of the army staff in 
India which is worth quoting here. 
‘There seems to be a myth that the 
Soviets give us arms at a very cheap 
rate and I can assure you that they 
do not. I have been there and have 
negotiated with them for purchase 
of arms and it is pretty expensive’. 


Faith in unit values as indicators 
of terms of trade is undermined 
when looking at other means the 
Soviets employ to extract maximum 
advantage from India. These inclu- 
de charging exhorbitant prices for 
spare parts; using currency revalu- 
ation to extract more goods in 
return for loans contracted earlier; 
waiting patiently till there is a glut 
in the market for a given commodity 
and then buying at prices far below 
the cost of production—this is one 
of the main reasons for the wide 
fluctuatigns.in Indian exports to the 
Soviet Union, Knowledgeable sour- 
ces point out that there is often 
large and concealed subsidy in 
Indian exports to the U.S.S.R. 
which do not get reflected in unit 
values. For instance, exports of 
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~ woollen- products dre often sube 
sidized. 


Some of the most unscrupulous 
Soviet dealings are to be found in 
the Kandla free port according to 
reliable sources. For instance, until 
recently, the Soviet Union used to 
import detergent from а multi- 
national in the U.K. Since import- 
ing from the U.K. cost hard cur- 
rency, the multinational was told 
that the Soviet Union would buy 


their product in larger quantities if ` 


it could persuade its subsidiary in 
India to put up a plant in Kandla. 
The subsidiary finally put up a plant 
at Kandla with imported machinery. 
The Soviets stopped buying from 
the U.K. and started importing the 
product from India without spend- 
ing foreign exchange. But the Soviet 
deal cost India a substantial amount 
of foreign exchange for the plant 
and machinery and also for the raw 
materials. 


An in-depth analysis of the eco- 
nomic links with the USSR for over 
a quarter of a century shows that 
these links are not inherently 
superior to the links with others. 
Specific features of these links are 
more the result of Soviet re- 
quirements and they can in no way 
be considered virtues. In recent 
years, they have lost much of their 
attraction. A high degree of self- 
sufficiency of the Indian economy, 


public sector search for better. 


technology to improve performance, 
improved foreign exchange position, 
and better aid atmosphere in the 
West have reduced Soviet aid to 


marginal importance. It would be . 


very difficult to regenerate momen- 
tum and create dynamism in Soviet 
aid to India during the eighties 
without a major shift in Soviet 
economic policy towards India. And 
the Soviet Union has little econo- 
mic incentive to undertake such a 
reorientation. Therefore, only a 
higher price in political terms can 
be expected to induce a change. 
But there is no reason why India 
should be willing to pay such a 
price for augmenting its economic 
links with the USSR for imaginary 
benefits. For, the benefits from 
economic links with the USSR are 
not what the gigantic Soviet propa- 
ganda machinery makés out . or 
what some people have .intuitively 
imagined. 


~The communist factor 


BHABANI 


SEN GUPTA 


OVER a span of 25 years; the com- 
munist factor in the Indo-Soviet 
relationship has passed through 
two phases and has entered a third 
phase. From the mid-50s to the 
early 60s the united Communist 
Party of India (C.P.I.) stood firmly 
behind Indo-Soviet friendship. In- 
deed, the close relationship between 
the, Soviet Union and India and the 
broad identity of the two countries’ 
world views, specially of views rela- 
ting to anti-imperialism and anti- 
neocolonialism, persuaded the unit- 
ed C.P.I. to recognise the Indian 
regime as a progressive one and to 
offer it an increasingly large meas- 
ure of cooperation. 


The first phase had its own con- 
tradictions, however, which were 
felt more within the C.P.I. than in 
the Indo-Soviet relationship. The 
leadership's collaborationist politi- 
cal line created strong dissent in the 
C.P.I. and led to a tearing contro- 
versy which eventually resulted in 
the split of the party into the C.P.I. 
апа the C.P.l-Marxist. With the 
split began the second phase of the 
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communist factor in the Indo-Soviet 
relationship. 


Т second phase was far more 
sophisticated and complex than the 
first. The C.P I. remained faithful 
to the policy of collaboration. It 
stood by the Indian government in 
its domestic and foreign policies 
including the border war with 
China; in fact, on at least three oc- 
casions the C P.I.’s burning patrio- 
tism surpassed the more cautious 
attitude of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (C P.S U.) towards 
China in its conflict with India. The 
C.P.I.-M, on the other hand, was a 
vehement critic of the revisionism 
of the C.P.S.U. It refused to accept 
the C.P.S.U. line in the great divide 
in the international communist 
movement. Since the Chinese Com- 
munist Party àlso rejected Khrus- 
chevian revisionism in the early 60s, 
the C.P.L-M was seen by many in 
India, and was freely dubbed by the 
C.PL, as а pro-Chinese, even 
Maoist, communist faction. 


This image of the C.P.I.-M curi- 
ously survived even the Communist 
Party of China's denunciation of it 
in 1967-68 as a revisionist party and 
the open Chinese support to the 
CP.L-Marxist Leninist (M.L), 
which the C P.C. hailed in 1969 as 
the only true communist party of 
India. The C.P.I.-M, however, 
adopted a line of equidistance from, 
and independence of, the C.P.S.U. 
and the C.P.C. It became highly 
critical of the C.P.S U. in two speci- 
fic areas, namely, the divisions and 
conflicts in international commu- 
nism and the C.P.S.U.s theories 
and models about the third world. 


Since these theories and models 
were extended to India by the 
C.P.S.U., the C.P.I.-M found itself 
in a contradictory or dialectical 
situation. On the one hand, the 
C.P.I.-M stood for, and demanded, 
closer cooperation between India 
and the socialist countries headed 
by the Soviet Union. On the other 
band, it took strong objection to 
the manner in which the Soviet 
Union (and China) used friendship 
with bourgeois governments in the 
developing world to the advantage 
of their foreign policies rather than 
for the benefit of the progressive or 
revolutionary movements in the 
developing nations. 


In adopting this dialecticalTposi- 
tion, the C.P.I.-M mirrored to some 
extent the position adopted by the 
French Communist Party since the 
late 60s. For instance, when, on May 
7, 1974, during the final state of a 
presidential election campaign, the 
Soviet ambassador to France paid a 
call on Giscard d'Estaing, giving 
rise to speculation concerning the 
Soviet Union’s preferences, the 
politburo of the French Communist 
Party issued a statement deploring 
the Soviet demarche, calling it ‘the 
more regrettable because it has been 
used as a pretext for political specu- 
lations which have represented it as 
an adoption of an attitude favour- 
able to the candidate of the Right.’ 
The CPI.-M’s criticism of the 
lavish praise bestowed by Leonid 
Brezhnev on the government of 
Indira Gandhi and on the prime 
Minister as a person both during 
his 1973 and 1980 visits to New 
Delbi bears comparison with the 
French Communist Party’s criticism. 


I, the second phase of the com- 
munist factor in the Indo-Soviet 
relationship, it was possible for the 
Indian government to take an offen- 
sive against the C P.I-M with the 
willing cooperation of the C.P.I. 
The C.P.I. helped Mrs Gandhi in 
ousting the Left-front governments 
of West Bengal twice in the late 60s 
and finally in crushing the Marxists 
in the 1971-72 elections. In Kerala, 
the C.P.I.-Congress coalition bani- 
shed the C.P.I-M from political 
power for a whole decade. The 
Indian Government, then, was able 
to use the pro-Soviet communist 
faction to emasculate the indepen- 
dent communist faction and weaken 
the communist movement as a 
whole. At the same time, support 
of the C.P.I. embellished its ideolo- 
gical image. The Indo-Soviet rela- 
tionship transcended the confines of 
the State relations and earned the 
trappings of widespread popular 
support extending beyond the popu- 
lar base of the ruling party. 


The second phase of the commu- 
nist factor in the Indo-Soviet rela- 
tionship ended .in 1978 when the 
C.P.I. at its 11th Congress adopted 
a tactical line of opposing. the 
authoritarian policies of Congress-I, 
more specifically, the rule of Indira 


Gandhi, and moved towards unity- 
in-action with the C.P.L-M, pres- 
sing, with the passion of a new 
lover, for reunion of the two com- 
munist factions. 


T. new CPI tactical line was 
worked out in fraternal consultation 
with the C.P.S.U. since a strong 
C.P.S.U. delegation was present at 
the party congress. The C.P.S U. 
itself initiated a cautious process of 
wooing the C.P.I.-M. Unity of the 


‚ fractured Indian communist move- 


ment became unusually important 
in the context of Indian politics in 
1978-79, with the Janata regime 
installed in New Delbi flaunting its 
peppermint slogan of ‘genuine non- 


- alignment,’ with Indira Gandhi 


banished from the corridors of 
power, and even in her straits 
defending her ill fated Emergency 
regime. Together, the two commu: 
nist factions would be a political 
force to reckon with, not merely 
because of their heightened electoral 
chances ina milieu of fragmenta- 
tion of the bourgeoisie into mutu- 
ally feuding groups, but also be- 
cause of the communists’ far larger 
capability to mobilise urban and 
rural working people. 


The C.P.I -C.P.I.-M negotiations 
to affect working unity took some 
18 months to lead to an accord. 
Both.factions made major conces- 
sions. The C.P.I. deserted the 10- 
year-old ‘united front’ with Mrs 
Gandhi’s Congress in Kerala, and, 
after the election of January 1980, 
joined a new ‘united front’ led by 
the C.P.I-M, thus formalising its 
break with Congress-I. The C.P.L.- 
M helped in the collapse of the 
Janata government and snapped its 
tenuous electoral ties with the Jana 
Sang, since rechristened the Bhar- 
atiya Janata Party. The two parties 
together fought the January 1980 
parliamentary poll with the slogan 
of.a national Left and democratic 
front which would theoretically 
embrace all democratic political 
elements including those in the 
various bourgeois parties. 


Judging from commeniaries іп 
the Soviet media, the electoral unity 
of the two communist parties was 
perceived by the C.P.S.U. as a 
positive politica] development. The 
Tass correspondent in India, B. 
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Chekhonin, reported in the New 
Times in December 1979 that the 
Indian political scene was charac- 
terised by ‘fragmentation and atomi- 
sation of political forces.’ He equa- 
ted the Congress-I with its two 
rival bourgeois factions, and went 
on to add, ‘On the other hand, the 
Left forces are closing their ranks 
on the initiative of the Communist 
Party of India. For the first time in 
the past few years, the main parties 
of the Left — the Communist Party 
of India and the Communist Party 
of India-Marxist — have reached 
agreement on the distribution of 
constituencies between them in 
almost all States. The communist 
party believes ... that the unity of 
the Left parties should serve as a 
precondition for the establishment 
of a broad united front consisting of 
Left and democratic forces, and, 
also, of progressive elements in the 
bourgeois parties.’ 


L.. everyone else, the C.P.S.U. 
was taken by surprise when Indira 
Gandhi delivered unto Janata in 
1980 what Janata bad delivered 
unto her in 1977-78. The Restora- 
tion tore at the tactical scaffoldings 
of the C.P.I. Sripat Amrit Dange, 
the octogenerian communist whose 
loyalty to the C.P.S.U. was matched 
by his preference for Indira Gandhi, 
and who, more than anything or 
anyone else, symbolised to the 
CPI-M the searing events of the 50s 
and early 60s that led finally to the 
split of 1964, had already attacked 
the C.P.I. leadership's 11th congress 
political line. He found in the elec- 
tion results of January conclusive 
confirmation of the correctness of 
his own tactical line, namely, return 
to the alliance of the Congress-I and 
C.P.I. to persevere for a national 
democratic front and a national 
democratic regime in India. He and 


his followers mounted a frontal: 


attack on the C.P.I. leadership 
immediately after the parliamentary 
poll, and though the leadership 
stuck to the core of the policy of 
building a Left and democratic front, 
there were signs of waverings and 
ambivalences through the summer 
of 1980. Probably because, first, the 
C.P.S.U.'s assessment of the new 
political situation in India had not 
crystalised and, secondly, the 
C.P.I-M leaders had not yet given 


reliable evidence of moving closer 
to the Soviet Union and away from 
China. 


In July, a two-man C.P.I. delega- 
tion consisting of C. Rajeshwara 
Rao and Indrajit Gupta went to 
Moscow armed with a resolution 
adopted by the national council 
endorsing the leadership’s tactical 
line, rebuffing Dange’s attempts to 
derail it, and cautioning the CPI- 
M that it must go slow with its 
advocacy of normalisation of India- 
China relations. In Moscow, the 
C.P.I. delegation conducted its dis- 
cussions with an unusually high- 
level C.P.S.U. team that included 
two politbureau members, Andrei 
Kirilenko and Boris Pamonarev. 
A communique issued after the 
talks said that the C P.I. ‘attaches 
much importance to achieving 
unity of action of all leftwing and 
democratic forces of the country 
in the interests of ensuring India's 
development along the lines of 
democracy and social progress.’ 
Implicit in these words was the 
CP.S.U.s endorsement of, and 
agreement with, the C.P.I. tactical 
line, its rejection of the flanking 
and frontal attacks on that line by 
Dange, and its recognition of the 
C.P.I-M as one of the two com- 
munist parties in India deserving 
of Soviet support. 


In the late 1960s, the C.P.S.U. 
had bestowed on the C.P.I-M the 
ambivalent label of ‘the parallel 
Indian communist party.’ Now, 
in 1980, that ambivalence was gone. 
Once communist unity in India 
received the stamp of the C.P.S.U.’s 
approval, the Soviets could not, in 
practice, avoid recognising the 
C.P.l.M as the leading party in 
India, although, in appearances, the 
C.P.I. continued to receive the 
C.P.S.U.'s formal notices. 


j Pm is no doubt whatsoever 
that the C P.S.U's 1980 appraisal 
of political alignments in India was 
arrived at after considerable debate 
and discussion at the highest party 
and government level. Several fac- 
tors must have gone into the shap- 
ing of the C.P S U.'s diagnosis and 
prognosis, such as Mrs Gandhi's 
failure to completely back the 
Soviet action in Afghanistan, the 
weaknesses of the Congress-I as а 


party and its future after Mrs 
Gandhi, the decline of the Left in 
theruling party and the lumpen- 
right mafia character of the second 
line of leadership, the overall direc- 
tions of the dynamics of India's 
fragmented bourgeois political ele- 
ments, and the growing strength of 
the C.P.L-M. The Soviet leaders 
evidently concluded that while they 
continued to value the Indo-Soviet 
friendship and would do a lot to 
make it stronger still, it would not 
be correct policy to identify the 
Congress-I regime as ‘progressive’, 
and to counsel the C.P.I. to renew 
its alliance. 


The new C.P.S.U. stance of 
Indian politics has to be seen in the 
context of progressive hardening of 
Soviet perceptions of the bourge- 
oisie in the developing countries, of 
the C.P.S.U 's images of the Soviet 
Union as a world power, and of the 
impending changes in the C.P.S.U 
leadership. On this last point, 
leadership changes are clearly visi- 
ble in the new C.P.S.U central 
committee even though the 26th 
party congress re-elected the entire 
aging politbureau. It should also 
be noted that the C.P.I-C P.S.U. 
confabulations took place after the 
death of Sanjay Gandhi who, then, 
was not the only, nor even the 
major factor, souring the C.P.S U.'s 
once-scarlet images of Indira 
Gandhi. 


O, its own part, the C.P.I-M 
helped. In 1980 the Chinese Com- 
munist Party engaged in vigorous 
wooing of the Marxist faction. Two 
informal delegations visited Beijing 
and had talks with appropriate 
C.P.C. officials. The C.P.C came 
out with a clear proposal for nor- 
malisation of party-to-party rela- 
tionship and invited the C.P.I -M to 
send a formal delegation to Beijing. 
The issue created a prolonged and 
animated debate in the party, but, 
by the end of 1980, the leaders 
decided to put off normalisation of 
relations with the C.P.C. until 
relations between India and China 
showed a distinct improvement, 
creating a better climate for a 
definite move in that direction. 


The C.P.I-M also supported the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, 
but not without creating a contro- 


versy in its ranks and some strong 
` differences between the leaders in 
Delhi and the leadership of the 
party’s West Bengal unit. More 
controversial was the proposal to 
send a party delegation to Vietnam 
and Laos, The party boss in Cal- 
' cutta, Promode Dasgupta, refused 
to join the delegation whose other 
member was the reportedly pro- 
C.P.S U. Harkishan Singh Surjeet, 
Four politbureau members descend- 
ed on Calcutta early in 1981 for a 
marathon argumentation with Das- 
gupta and his colleagues, as a result 
of which the Bengal ‘tiger’ was 
‘tamed’, according to the Times of 
India correspondent in Calcutta. 
The C.P.I.-M delegation went to 
Vietnam and Laos in February and 
completely approved the Vietnamese 
party line, thus further pleasing the 
C.P.S.U. and displeasing the C.P.C. 


I is important to note that this 
Marxist gesture came after Leonid 
Brezhnev’s visit to Delhi in Decem- 
ber 1980. Brezhnev heaped profuse 
praises on Indira Gandhi, but did 
not call her government ‘progres- 
sive. He was not moved by Mrs 
Gandhi’s public reference to her 
troubles with domestic political 
forces in her speech at the civic 
reception for the Soviet leader. 
Brezhnev received a C.P.I. delega- 
tion consisting of Rao, Bhupesh 
Gupta and Indrajit Gupta. He did 
not admit a C.P.I.-M delegation to 
his parlour, but shook hands with 
several Marxist leaders who were 
present, on formal invitation, at the 
airport ceremonies and at banquets 
given by the Indian and Soviet presi- 
derits. He totally and brutally ignor- 
ed Dange, winner of the Order of 
Lenin. Brezhnev left no doubt in 
anyone’s mind that the C.P.SU. 
had put its seal of approval on the 
C.P.L's political line of keeping its 
distance from  Congress-I, and 
working with the C.P.I.-M for a 
national and democratic alternative 
in India. 


Mrs Gandhi had already warned 
the C.P.I.— and the C.P.S.U. — 
that if the Brezhnev visit did not 
lead to a revision of the C.P.I. line, 
she would detach her government 
and 25 from the Indo-Soviet 
friendship organisations in which 
the C.P.L enjoyed an entrenched 


position of vantage. She had also 
started dislodging pro-C.P.I. intel- 
lectuals from strategic positions in 
India's educational-cultural esta- 
blishment. 


In other words, if the Soviet 
Union was ready to detach the com- 
munist factor from the Indo-Soviet 
relationship, keeping it, however, 
as an independent. force pressing 
for stronger and déeper Indo-Soviet 
collaboration, Mrs Gandhi thought 
she too could reciprocate by detach- 
ing her party and government from 
front organisations built by the 
C.P.I. during the long period of 
CP.I.-Congress entente. This is 
what Mrs Gandhi did in May when 
she inaugurated the Friends of the 
Soviet Union Society in New Delhi. 
The function was attended by a 
delegation from Moscow led by a 
junior minister and by the Soviet 
ambasasdor, Voronotsov. It was 
presided over by a man who is, or 
was, believed to be close to the 
C. P.I. 


Those who interpreted the pre- 
sence of a Soviet minister and the 
Soviet'ambassador at the inaugura- 
tion of the Friends of the Soviet 
Union as explicit Soviet pressure on 


the C. P.I. to change its political line , 


allowed their wishes to run away 
with their judgement. Voronotsov 
made it clear in his speech — as 
did the junior Soviet minister — 
that Moscow saw the new friendship 
body as the creation of India's 
ruling party and to that extent 
welcomed it. He praised the acti- 
vities of the Indo-Soviet Friendship 
Society in eloquent terms and saw 
it as the stronger pillar of the 
amity and cooperation between the 
two countries. 


ING has indeed happened in 
India, in the region and in the 
world to change the C.P.S.U.'s 
assessment of the Indian political 
situation in July 1980. The assess- 
ment may change, however, if Mrs 
Gandhi identifies her government 
more clearly and completely with 
the major thrusts of the Soviet 
Union’s foreign policy, and adopts 
an anti-imperialist position in world 
affairs and in the crowded bazar of 
the nonaligned nations. Or if the 
C.P.I.-M ties up with China before 


a marked improvement in C.P.S.U.- 
C.P.C. relations. The current minor 
differences between the C.P.I. and 
the С.РІ-М would not assault 
unity in action nor lead to a change 
in the C.P.I. PRI line. 


І. interesting to note that the 
leaders of the two parties have 
developed an ability to appreciate 
each other's problems. The C.P.I.- 
M leadership must maintain a facade 
of criticism of the C.P.S U. and the 
Soviet government. M. Basaya- 
punniah therefore attacks portions 
of Brezhnev's report at the 26th 
CP.S.U. congress, especially the 
portions relating to the third world, 
mildly takes him to task for under- 
stating the problems and predica- 
ments of the communist regimes in 
Eastern Europe, particularly Poland, 
and softly admonishes him for not 
giving adequate priority to normali- 
sation of relations with the Chinese 
People's Republic. But in all the 
essentials of world politics, the 
C.P.I.-M stands unambiguously be- 
hind the Soviet Union, while it 
strongly condemns China's pro- 
imperialist foreign policy distingui- 
shed only by its blind hatred of the 
Soviet Union. 


At the same time, the C.P.I-.M 
goes on advancing its thesis that 
having corrected its domestic poli- 
cies of the Maoist excesses and 
aberrations, the C.P.C. cannot go 
on delaying the corresponding cor- 
rections being сино out in the 
titled syntax of Maoist foreign 
policy. The C.P.I. trains its rhetori- 
cal guns occasionally on the CPI- 
M’s ‘misguided’ softness towards 
China and on its coy flirtations with 
the B.J.P. But both keep moving 
on this newly paved road of com- 
munist unity. 


Communist unity has already 
introduced a new powerful element 
in the shifting universe of Indian 
politics, an element with which 
Indian political analysts have not 
been familiar for seventeen years. 
Three States are under communist 
rule. United communist forces are 
far better equipped to defend these 
regimes from the ruling party than 
they would have been if they had 
remained divided. In a period of 
fragmentation and atomisation of 
political forces, the combined forces 
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of the two communist factions have 
a mobilising strength far exceeding 
their electoral support. This has 
been proved by the recent vast as- 
semblage of peasants in New Delhi 
and by numerous recent peasant 
ma‘ches to State capitals. Even in 
such a traditionally strong Cong- 
ress-I fortress like Karnataka, the 
two parties together have been able 
to engage in trade union militancy 


unseen in most of India in recent 


years, 


Communist unity has deprived 
Mrs Gandhi of the opportunity to 
mutilate the communist movement 
by using one communist faction to 


circumscribe the other. Working to- - 


gether, the two C.P.I.’s could hope 
to plant in the minds of the middle 
Classes the image of a Left and 
democratic front as a viable political 
alternative to the class rule of the 
bourgeoisie. ‘In Marxist-Leninist 
grammar, a Left and democratic 
front implies a much higher ideolo- 
gical abstraction than a national 
democratic front; in the former, the 
Left, that is the communist, elements 
constitute the vanguard, while in 
the latter, the communists are junior 
partners of the ‘progressive’ bour- 
geoisie. 


So long as united Indian com- 
munists remain broadly oriented 
towards the C.P.S.U. there is every 
reason why the Soviets would wel- 
come their rising strength especially 
ifthe C.P.S U. takes a somewhat 
long-term view of the drift and scale 
of Indian politics. The detachment 
of the communist factor from the 
State-to-State Indo-Soviet relation- 
ship is not likely to weaken the 
friendship because both countries 
need it equally strongly for their 
respective reasons of vital interests. 
Besides, the ruling party itself seems 
to be competing with the commu- 
nists to socialise Indo-Soviet friend- 
ship, while united communists are 
in a better position to press for not 
only closer friendship but also for 
an anti-imperialist edge in 1ndia's 
foreign policy. The C.P.S.U. then, 
stands to gain rather than lose from 
the current phase of the communist 
content in relations between the 
Soviet Union and India. . It is far 
more dynamic then the two pre- 
vious phases and definitely more 
promiseful of palatable politica] 
results, ; 


Strengthening relations - 


. К. GUJRAL 


BILATERAL relations between 
India and the Soviet Union have by 
now acquired historicity and become 
a major factor in world politics 
particularly in the context of Asia. 
It may, therefore, be useful to have 
a quick look at the historical back- 
ground of our relations in the pre 
and post October Revolution eras. 


By the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, the Russian Enipire had ex- 
panded to cover a fantastically large 
land mass extending upto the Paci- 
fic and deep into Central Asia. The 
Czars’ influence covered Manchuria 
and Chinese Turkistan as well. This 
mighty empire was now directly 
facing the British across Central 
Asia from Iran to Afghanistan and 
India. 


Japanese success in the 1905 war 
was the first major blow to the 
Czar’s prestige. He was pushed out 
of the Pacific islands of Shakalin and 
surrendered his suzerainty over the 
Manchurian Railway. Despite this 
humiliation, the empire continued 
to be well entrenched, particularly 
in Russian Turkistan. The Emirates 
there had accepted the Czar’s over- 
lordship, and a vast area was gov- 
erned directly through a Governor 
General seated at Tashkent. In his 
authority and demeanour, he was 
very similar to the viceroy of India. 


After the Czar’s overthrow in 
1917, the British pushed across the 
ù River into Bukhara and from 
Iran into the Turkmanistani capi- 
tal — Ashkhabad. This intervention 
ended after the Brest-Litvosk treaty 
` whereby Lenin was forced to cede a 
part of Byelo-Russia, the Baltic 
states of Latvia, Lithuania and Esto- 
nia and Finland. 

The Central Asian feudal lords 
did not cede ground easily. Assisted 
from outside they put up a prolong- 
ed resistance to the Bolsheviks but 
ultimately they were suppressed. 
Moscow lost no time in introducing 
revolutionary land reforms. Collec- 
tivisation was opposed but com- 
pared to the Ukraine it was much 
easier. It may be interesting to re- 
call that a very high percentage of 
land owners there were Russians 
and not Turkis. The empire had 
facilitated their mass migration and 
occupation of better farms. 


The social reforms programme 
emphasised eradication of illiteracy 
and emancipation of women. Both 
of these registered remarkable 
success and generated new social 
forces which could help in sustain- 
ing the new order. 


Т... changes had a far reaching 
impact in our region. Afghanistan 
was the first State to recognize the 
Bolshevik regime and our own 
national movement saw a new light 
in socialist change. The Nehrus 
were invited to participate in the 
10th anniversary of the October 
Revolution and both of them saw 
the birth of a new civilisation. 
Jawaharlal on return wrote a series 
of articles projecting his experiences. 
The British rulers were indeed wor- 
ried and had pulled down an iron 
curtain to stop any direct contact 
between the Indian Nationalist 
ranks and Moscow, but the trickle 
continued. The Communist Party 
of India was organised in the late 
twenties and despite difficulties of 
direct contact, it became the main 
conduit for the inflow of socialist 
and Leftist thinking. 


In 1942, our national liberation 
movement faced a dilemma; while 
it was not willing to side with im- 
perialism except on its own terms, 


it had sympathy with the U.S.S.R. 
and admired its heroic fight. The 


.Communist Party of India, of 


course, preferred to render support 
to the war effort. It hada feeling 
that a Nazi victory would complete- 
ly destroy not only the Soviet Union 
but also our liberation prospects. 
This line of approach isolated it 
from the Congress ranks. The CPI 
had, even earlier, concluded that 
the leadership of the Indian National 
Congress was, by and large, bour- 
geois in its class character. 


T.. Indian scene underwent dra- 
matic changes in 1947. But unfortu- 
nately Ranadive’s leadership gave a 
disastrous turn to the Communist 
Party. They did not think that 
Indian sovereignty was genuine. The 
Soviet Union also faltered here and 
Stalin was unable to grasp the new 
foreign policy of free India. He 
continued to believe that Nehru was 
acting on behalf of India’s erstwhile 
rulers. But Nehru’s historical per- 
ception was indeed prophetic. He 
clearly saw the advantage of send- 
ing his very first diplomatic mission 
to Moscow to symbolise a major 
turn in Indian history. 


Stalin’s phase, by and large, res- 
ponded coldly to the Indian initia- 
tive. Though the Soviet Embassy 
was established in Delhi, our diplo- 
mats in Moscow did not get much 
notice. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
ended her tenure of about four 
years without even once meeting 
Stalin. But diplomacy is a multi- 
level exercise; Pakistan decided to 
ally with the West and joined the 
Seato. Against this, we got very 


` helpful support from the USSR on 


the Kashmir and Goa issues. 


Sino-Soviet relations had soured a 
great deal during Stalin’s life and 
Khrushchev could not improve his 
equation with Mao either. It was 
clear that Mao’s claims to Kublai 
Khan’s heritage were not acceptable 
to Moscow. China's territorial 
claims across Siberia and in Kaza- 
kistan etc., very vitally hurt Soviet 
interests. 


By then, India’s policy of non- 
alignment had started to win friends 
and partners and it was becoming 
a major factor in world politics. 
Nehru's own stature as a world 


leader was on the ascendant. His 
role at the Bandung Conference and 
his effective interventions to diffuse 
cold-war tensions had won him 
universal admiration. 


By the time Khrushchev and Bul- 
gauin came to India, the bhai-bhai 
phase of Sino-Indian relations was 
under strain and it should have 
been quite easy for the Soviet 
leaders to perceive it. Khrushchev 
gave a major turn to Soviet foreign 
policy. He knew that Soviet nuclear 
weaponry had made great progress 
and was almost at parity with the 
USA and a sustained cold-war 
could be mutually destructive. 
Though his diplomatic style might 
have been boorish yet he made a 
tremendous effort to lessen tensions 
and to persuade the West to opt 
for ‘peaceful co existence.’ 


Nehru was pursuing the same 
course and this shared perception 
created a vast area of mutual under- 
standing. Newly free countries felt 
comfortable with Soviet assurances 
that it was not interested in expor- 
ting revolution or ideology and 
wanted to build economic and cul- 
tural cooperation. 


А. this background it was 
easier to explore and expand areas 
of Indo-Soviet cooperation. By the 
time India faced the Chinese inva- 
sion, Bulganin and Khrushchev had 
already received a tumultuous re- 
ception in Indian cities and Nehru’s 
travels in the USSR had blazed a 
new path. In his memoirs, Khrush- 
chev mentions that during his last 
visit to Peking, the Chinese express- 
ed unhappiness over the Soviet offer 
to build the Bhilai steel plant ina 
non-communist country and later 
on for equating China and India 
in defining the 1962 war, as a con- 
flict between ‘friends and brothers’. 


The 1962 debacle awakened India 
to the new realities. The America 
of Dulles was unwilling to accept 
the genuineness of non-alignment 
and described it as ‘dishonest’. In 
the context of South Asia, Pakistan 
was the focal point, being an ally. 
Inevitably, we did not get American 
sympathy or support, even though 
the USA and the UK did not ap- 
prove of China and had kept it out 
of the UN; Krishna Menon’s force- 
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ful pleas got him only animosity 
and contempt. 


Our humiliation at the NEFA 
front offered new opportunities to 
western diplomacy to pressurise us 
to yield on Kashmir. But the Indian 
polity was becoming determined. It 
realised that an effective defence 
required an infra-structure and a 
heavy industrial base and also a 
network of defence industries. Our 
estrangement with China offered 
new opportunities to Pakistan. It 
did not see any contradiction in its 
membership of Seato and moving 
closer to China. This coalition had 
serious implications for Indian secu- 
rity since it was clear that Pakistan 
had been encouraged by the West 
to follow this course. 


The Soviets too faced on their 
Southern and Eastern flanks, the 
very same alliance. This coinciding 
of the Indo-Soviet geo-political 
interests was. clear and an impor- 
tant factor in determining the future 
growth of our relations. 


O, the world plane, Nasser's 
non-aligned Egypt had been jolted 
by the Anglo-French invasion of 
the Suez and then by the massive 
blow of Israel. The American land- 
ing in Vietnam added another strain 
on the non-aligned movement. Its 
leading members had to look for a 
responsive source for the purchase 
of arms and acquisition of defence 
technology. Many friends of India 
Sometimes choose to ignore this 
fact and scenario when they express 
unhappiness over India buying arms 
from the U.S.S.R. 


In 1963-64, Nehru’s efforts to 
persuade Washington and London 
to sell India arms had proved 
abortive. Lal Bahadur Shastri, after 
assuming office, asked his Defence 
Minister, Chavan, to travel West on 
the same mission. Once again he 
failed but the U.S.S.R responded 
positively and warmly. 


By the close of the 60s, leader- 
ships both in India and the Soviet 
Union had changed but Indo-Soviet 
relations had acquired a firm foot- 
ing. A viable heavy industry had 
been built; trade had expanded a 
great deal primarily due to the con- 
cept of the rupee account. : 


In the sphere of defence, we had 
turned the corner. A modern de- 
fénce force had been built and, in 
the context of our région, it was 
respectable. Our defence industry 
had made progress and we had 


covered some mileage in the ехріог-. 


ing and drilling of oil with Soviet 
help. 


The Indo-Soviet treaty is now ten 
years old. The broad national con- 
sensus in our country had suppor- 
ted its signing. A few months later 
we found its use and relevance 
against the background of the 
‘Nixon tilt’. In the post '71 period, 
its usefulness has been appreciated 
and successive governments in Delhi 
preferred to sustain it and utilise 
its spirit for the national purpose. 
From 1947 to 1977, for thirty long 
years at a stretch, one party had 
stayed in power and the sound 
foreign policy was never Biven a 
multi-party orientation. 


P olitical leaders in opposition 
have supported Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions as part of Indian foreign 
policy but they are given scant in- 
formation pertaining to security 
and defence. Unfortunately, our 
security guardians always choose 
the line of extreme caution and very 
little is told to members of Parlia- 
ment and the media. 


In 1977, Morarji was: returned to 
Office. Most of his colleagues had 
nurtured their pet theories in the 
days of political wilderness. Regard- 
ing Indo Soviet relations, and parti- 
cularly the treaty, they had their 
reservations. To an extent, the 
Soviet media was also responsible 
for this reaction. In the days of the 
Emergency particularly, it had often 
used rather intemperate language 
to describe many opposition leaders. 


All the same, occupation of office 
in the South Block made them 
aware of the geo-political realities, 
and the compulsions of Indian 
security. The Janata Government 
naturally could not lower its vigil 
in the face of the modernisation of 
Chinese defence with American 
assistance, nor could it overlook the 
serious implications of the situation 
in the Indian Ocean. Atal Behari 
Vajpayee chose Gromyko as his 


` to sustain detente between 


first foreign guest and  Morarji- 
Desai selected Moscow as thé first 

country for his overseas visit as 

Prime Minister. When Morarji and 

Vajpayee talked of ‘continuity’ of 
policy, they were reaffirming that 

geo-political interests override all 

other considerations. 


D uring 1977-80, Indo-Soviet trade 
registered a substantial rise: from 
about eight hundred crores it went 
up to 2100 crores. Third country 
cooperation added a new dimensión 
to Indo-Soviet collaboration. Credits 
and plans for the Vizag steel and 
alumina plants were  finalised; 
expansion of Bhilai and Bokaro 
steel were undertaken. A hand- 
some defence credit was offered by 
Kosygin to Morarji Desai. Our. 
heavy water needs were met and 
the second ‘Arya Bhatta’ was shot 
into space from the barren grounds 
of Astarkhan. 


While Morarji Desai was keen 
the 
super powers, the compulsions of 
international contradictions denied 
him such an opportunity. On the 
whole, relations between the Soviet 
Union and India, based on mutua- 
lity of interests, were on an even 
keel when the Janata lost power. 


Unfortunately, we seldom have 
a realistic security debate in our 
country. The fault is mainly that 
of governments. They refuse to 
share even the information that is 
available in foreign journals. Re- 
garding long term and short term 
assessment of threats, information 
is meagre. The country as a whole is 
left ignorant regarding the reasons 
and causes of a foreign policy pos- 
ture. In a democratic society where 
public opinion matters, such a 
gap generates unhealthy pressures 
and foreign propaganda finds it 
easier to mislead even intellectuals 
and responsible political leaders. 


We are now faced with a rather 


‘strenuous situation. The global 
security environment has registered 
a serious decline. International 


balances, contrived around an en- 
lightened concept of ‘detente’, have 
been seriously disturbed. 


Unfortunately, the foreign poli- 


cies of the U.S.A. undergo major 


changes with every presidential 
election. To the Reagan regime, 
the world is still bi-polar and it 
attaches a satellite role to its allies 
in Europe and a rather marginal 
role to the resurgent third world. It 
also perceives that the Soviet Union 
can be contained within its State 
boundaries, completely ignoring its 
power base. While Washington 
believes that it should undertake a 
major programme for enhancement 
of its nuclear weaponry and put off 
the SALT talks etc, till its supre- 
macy has been re-established, Mos- 
cow is determined to frustrate this 
effort. 


| Ee again, this rather 
coloured world view sees the inter- 
national system only in terms of 
black or white, allies or enemies. It 
chooses to measure issues and 
interests in terms of distance from 
the Soviet Union. The third world 
and particularly the non aligned 
countries, despite their own weak- 
nesses and problems, are now a 
major factor of international life 
and even while some of them have 
security arrangements with one 
super power or the other, they 
realise that erhanced global ten- 
sions are sucking them in. 


In the context of South Asia, our 
contemporary bilateral problems 
within the region are partially 
in super power competition and it 
may be difficult to sort them out 
only ona bilateral basis. All the 
same, we have to sustain enlighten- 
ed diplomatic initiatives to generate 
a shared security perception for the 
sub-continent. 


The Soviet intervention in Afgha- 
nistan is unacceptable to us but 
mere loud condemnations will 
not sort matters out. Unless 
Pakistan and Iran appreciate the 
desirability of a negotiated settle- 
ment, the status quo is likely to 
continue, 


Zia’s regime has fully utilised the 
opportunity that the Kabul situa- 
tion offered and its interests of 
self-survival coincided with the 
American strategy in the Gulf. 


Similarly, American efforts to 
‘contain’ the U.S.S.R. place China 
in a central position, which provi- 


ded rationale for support to thé 
‘modernisation’ of Chinese armed 
forces. 


All the same, even in this com- 
plex situation, we should sustain our 
efforts to improve relations with 
China. It may yield results in the 
long run. 


hile the ruling generals in 
Pakistan look at India as their main 
enemy despite its adverse effect on 
Pakistan’s own growth and deve- 
lopment, the internal situation there 
is undergoing a sea-change. In the 
post-Bhutto phase, the people are 
seeing that their interests and those 
of General Zia do not coincide. 
Our diplomacy should clearly con- 
vey that Pakistan’s continuance as 
an integrated sovereign State is in 
India’s interest and any attempt at 
its dismemberment would adver- 
sely affect our security. While the 
people of Pakistan may choose 
any ideology or form of government 
that suits them, our friendly voice 
would support their struggles for 
human and democratic rights. 


Similarly, we must develop a 
very positive and helpful approach 
towards Bangla Desh, Sri Lanka 
and Nepal. We need not adopt 
narrow chauvinistic stances on 
every major and minor issue. Let 
us remember the cliche that ‘Power 
includes the ability not only to 
hurt, but also to help’. 


Against this background it is 
vital for us to sustain and streng- 
then our relations with the Soviet 
Union since our geo-political inter- 
ests are coinciding more than ever. 
Of course this does not imply that 
we dilute our non-alignment in any 
way. On the contrary, now is the 
time for us to renew dynamism in 
our diplomacy with the aim of 
diffusing both regional and global 
tensions. Our passivity and limited 
initiative is exposing our weakness 
and creating the impression that 
our non-alignment is not ‘genuine’. 
Despite indigenous wisdom and 
external pressures, we may continue 
to remember that the founding 
fathers of this policy did not per- 
ceive it in terms of 'equi-distance' 
and nor in terms of *neutrality' 
where our strategic national inter- 
ests were involved. 
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Russia right or wrong - 


KULDIP NAYAR 


WHEN New Delhi ordered the stop- 
page of the building for the Soviet 
cultural centre in Trivandrum in 
1970, many people wondered if it 
meant a dilution of the relationship 
between India and the USSR. This 
was not quite true. The government 
wanted Moscow to have cultural 
centres only at such places where it 
had its chancery or cultural office. 
(Subsequently, some American in- 
formation centres-cum-libraries had 
also to close down for similar 
reasons.) 


New Delhi’s information was that 
the cultural centres had become 
focal points for like-minded acade- 
micians, journalists, artists and 
other intellectuals. It was not their 
meeting that was objected to but 
that they had begun to serve as 
pressure groups, as lobbies. 


A ‘lobby’ by definition is a group 
of people who try to influence mem- 
bers of the legislature. And India 
is seething with lobbies. Name any 


trade or business, it: has a lobby. 
So also has.every country of impor- 
tance. The. Soviet Union has the 
largest. It operates at so many 
levels and lias so many groups often 
working independently of опе 


' another that it will be more appro- 


priate to refer to it in the plural 
than the singular. To understand 
how these lobbies work one must 


. examine the way they are formed, 


what attracts people to them, how 
the leaders are chosen and the stra- 
tegies charted out. 


Not all the members of a lobby 
are pro-Soviet when they join it. 
They may not even know it as a 
lobby. It could be a discussion 
group, probably described is ‘pro- 
gressive’. That would be an invita- 
tion to all pro-Marxists or pro- 
leftists. Their ‘conversion’ could be 
expected over a period of time. The 
hard core of any such group would 
be pro-Soviet or even card-carrying 
members of the Soviet Union’s 
most loyal communist 
side its borders, the: Communist 
Party of India: 


O; whatever shade, the party has 
sympathisers all over the country, 
in every walk of life, and parti- 
cularly in the educational institu- 
tions, both in the faculty and the 
student community, The two have 
frequent contacts with whole-time 
communist workers who also advise 
them on the kind of activity they 
should take up; it may be to coun- 


ter criticism of Soviet action in- 


Afghanistan, or it may be to explain 
the situation in Poland. The view, 
of course, is as projected from the 
Kremlin. There could be some con- 
scientious objectors with awkward 
questions but they are to be pushed 
aside or thrown out. Whole-timers 
decide who should be ‘eliminated’ 
and who should occupy which posi- 
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The seminars ог debates held аге 
arranged with care: Speakers are 
selected in such a way that those 
favouring the Soviet Union are in a 
majority. The communist cell at the 
campus ensures that the ‘others’ do 


not disturb the meeting and that - 


the sympathisers are properly brain- 
washed to be receptive to the Soviet 


rty out- 


line. Study circles are also held for 
indoctrination. 


Many who might havé expressed 
misgivings in thé.beginning come to 
be part and parcel of the Soviet 
lobby because often that.is the only 
leftist group on the campus and 
reflects the hopes of today. And 
some among them.might'have aspir- 
ed to free trips to the Soviet Union 
or East European countries; the 
student exchange programme is a 
part of the lobbyists’ opération. 


Journalism ‘is another fruitful 
field for lobbyists. Some:journalists 
always try to sell Russia through 
their writings; .óthers display pro- 
Soviet stories prominently and even 
try to suppress what may give 
Moscow a bad.name. They act in 
unison when it comes to fighting 
‘anti-Soviet’ journalists. This group 
is close to the Soviet embassy in 
Delhi, even being entertained. there. 
Journalists from the communist 
world develop personal relations 
with them and use them to the ex- 
tent possible. And one should re- 
member that many of the journal- 
ists of communist countries are 
covert intelligence agents; not long 
ago a Czech reporter stationed in 
Bonn defected to Britain with volu- 
minous information about the acti- 
vities of Prague's agents 


The government of India also 
used ‘committed journalists’ to pro- 
pagate the ‘prpgressive policies’ of 
the government in the late sixties 
and early sevehties. They would be 
briefed exclusively on matters of 
foreign policy and it was not a mere 
coincidence that the Soviet angle 
was well disseminated. 


` Pro-Soviet writers also have asso- 
ciations, often with the ‘progressive’ 
prefix. Some of the members are 
outstanding in their field and 
Moscow seeks their help id meeting 
criticism of its actions, particularly 
against dissenters within the Soviet 
Union. i d j 


Te Soviet lobby among politi- 
cians .is probably the most potent. 
Apart from the communist parties, 
the Soviet Union has its sympathi- 
sers in most of the parties, whether 


in power or in the opposition. All , 


told there are said to be 45 MPs in 
different parties, apart from the 


communists, ready to speak for the 
Soviet Union, right or wrong. They 
аге fed with the questions they 
should ask in the House and, before 
every debate on foreign affairs, the 
Soviet Union makes a special effort 
to ensure that some non-communist 
MPs uphold their stand. 


Politicians’ and, for that matter, 
members of other pro-Soviet groups 
have to watch the Moscow line very 
closely for shifts in nuances. When 
India. accepted the suzerainty of 
China over Tibet in 1954; the 
Soviets welcomed New  Delhi's 
initiative. But now many ‘progres: 
‘sive’ MPs speak about the suppres- 
sion of human rights in Tibet; 
Moscow wants New Delhi to revive 
its complaint in the UN on this 
respect. BC 


T.. history of the CPI is littered 
with examples of the tortuous 
twists and turns it was forced to 
take because of abrupt changes in 
Moscow’s policy. World War II, 
described by the CPI as the imperia- 
lists’ war, became the people’s war 
when Germany attacked Russia. 
After India’s independence, Andrei 
Zhdanov, Stalin's principal spokes- 
man, questioned the reality of 
Indian independence at the found- 
ing meeting of the Cominform in 
Poland at the end of September 
1947. He branded the national 
government headed by Jawaharlal 
Nehru as one composed of junior 
partners of British imperialism. A 
Soviet academician, E. . Zhukov, 
said: ‘The upper circles of Indian 
Society content themselves with a 
compromise with Britain, -which 
would correspond to their narrow 
class interests.*? Yet another, A.M. 
Dyakov, added as late as in 1950 
that India had still to attain com- 
plete liberation ‘from the rule of 
foreign imperialists.” 


Thi *progressives' in India began 
to echo the same line until Stalin 
changed his criterion for respecta- 
bility from full liberation from the 


1; Zhdanov, Andrei: The International 
Situation, Bombay, 1947, pp 11, 16 46-47. 


2. On the Colonial Question, ‘Lenin, 
зир, and Zhukov’, Bombay 1948, pp 


3. ov, A.M. New State in’ India's 
on Struggle, Bombay 1950, p. 46. 
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rule of foreign imperialism to ‘full 
national -independence and free- 
dom’, through the ‘complete liqui- 
dation of feudalism, the distribution 
of all land held by feudal owners 
among the peasants and agricultural 
workers... 4 


The stand on China is one more 
example. In 1962, when Moscow 
and Peking were on the same side, 
India was accused of provoking the 
conflict against China; even Krishna 
Menon, known for his sympathies 
for Moscow, was not spared. But 
when the Soviet Union’s policy 
changed, the ‘progressives’ began 
hurling abuses at Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung and China. The border 
issue which was once peripheral 
became the most important point 
for good relations between India 
and China. 


D... the Emergency, the pro- 
Soviet lobby supported Mrs Indira 
Gandhi's authoritarian rule — she 
was supposed to be ‘progressive’ 
because of her tilt to Moscow. Some 
of the progressives even: betrayed 
their colleagues and had them 
detained under MISA. Jayaprakash 
Narayan and the forces he had 
joined hands with were dubbed as 
anti-reyolutionary, communal and 
pro-US. Moscow had. taken the 
same line in its press and radio. 
Sanjay Gandhi was anathema to the 
progressives for his pronounced 
anti-Soviet stand, but the rationali- 
sation was that Mrs Gandhi was a 
prisoner in his hands, 


When the Janata Party came to 
power and when Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko visited India in 
the wake of its victory, the lobbies 
changed their tune and began to 
sell the virtues of democracy. 
Democrats who are disliked by them 
the most for their constitutional 
and evolutionary approach . were 
wooed for a joint front (bourgeoisie, 
petty bourgeoisie, peasantry and 
working class). But when they saw 
the Janata disintegrating they hast- 


ened the process by putting their. 


weight on the opposite side; during 
the Janata period they saw a tilt i 
favour of America. : 





4. Quoted in Masani, M.R. The Com- 
шш к of India, London 1954, pp. 


The main emphasis remained on 
Indo-Soviet relations. | Morarji 
Desai's visit to Moscow was ap- 
plauded but not his invitation to 
President Carter who came to Delhi 
*to defile India's policy of non-align- 
ment'. The noise some academicians 
made at.the time of the Janata's so- 
called tilt towards Washington was 
well orchestrated. 


For many years after indepen- 
dence the policy of the communists 
was to stay away from the ruling 
Congress Party; they would support 
individuals or particular govern- 
ment policies but would refrain 
from joining hands with the party. 
Persons like S. Mohan Kumara- 
mangalam, à communist lawyer 
from Tamil Nadu, opposed this line 
and gave his ‘thesis’ to ‘infiltrate’ 
the Congress and ‘pressurise’ its 
leadership from within with the ulti- 
mate objective of capturing power. 
But he did not succeed in persuading 
the communists to accept his thesis 
until 1969. By that time Russia 
also had strengthened its hold over 
India, both politically and econo- 
mically. He and many others then 
joined the Congress. Among them 
were: D.P. Dhar, K.R. Ganesh, 
Nurul Hasan, K.V. Raghunath 
Reddy, R.K. Khadilkar, Chandra- 
jit Yadav and Rajni Patel. Most of 
them became ministers, including 
Kumaramangalam, who took over 
the steel portfolio. | 


This group influenced govern- 
ment’s thinking. The split in the 
Congress party in 1969 was their 
doing. They thought that they would 
be accelerating the process of polari- 
zation between the Left and the 
Right and this would help the coun- 
try — and of course the communists 
— in the long run. The Friendship 
Treaty that India signed in 1971 with 
the Soviet Union was one of their 
achievements; whatever New Delhi’s 
statements, it did dilute its image 
of non-alignment. 


M,. significant was the atmos- 
phere of commitment that was 
built. A new, insidious kind of 
campaign to judge people's com- 





5. A Review of the Party Policy since 


mitment began. What did it mean, 
who decided it and how was it 
measured? These questions were 
seldom ^ answered. Everywhere, 
more so in Mrs Gandhi's camp, the 
question asked often in an aggres- 
sive tone was: ‘What is your com- 
mitment? The accusing finger was 
not pointed at politicians alone. 
Journalists and civil servants were 
equaly in the dock. What was 
vaguely meant was that those who 
were with Mrs Gandhi, who were 
supported by the pro-Soviet group, 
were ‘progressive, pure and purpose- 
ful and those who were on the 
other side were 'rightist, reactionary 
and pro-American.’ 


The group roped in some non- 
communist Congress MPs. The 
Forum of Socialist Action was 
constituted to ‘retrieve’ the progres- 
sive policies from the onslaught of 
reactionary forces. This forum 
functioned unchallenged for a few 
years till the Nehru Study Forum 
was created to ‘preserve’ Nehru's 
policies from ‘distortion by the 
communists’. Both groups were 
dissolved subsequently. But the 
quarrel between the ‘progressives’ 
and the others continued. 


Never Mrs Gandhi’s return to 
power in January 1980, the commu- 
nists made a distinction between 
her domestic policy which they 
criticised and her foreign policy 
which they supported. India’s equi- 
vocal stand on Afghanistan was to 
their liking because it justified 
Russia’s intervention. However, she 
was annoyed with them for not sup- 
porting her all the way. Despite her 
best efforts, she has not been able 
to win full support from more than 
a few CPI followers — the Dange 
group, the core of the Soviet lobby. 


She directed Congress (I) mem- 
bers to leave all communist-spon- 
sored peace committees, solidarity 
fronts and friendship organisations 
and set up their own independent 
bodies, hoping to deter Moscow 
from patronising the communist 
organisation in India which was 
not loyal to her. She even blessed 
the formation of the Congress (1) 
Friends of the Soviet Union, and 
inaugurated it formally three 
months ago. Her purpose was to 
tell Moscow that the communists 
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whom it supported had no base in 
India and that for any relationship 
with the country the Soviet Union 
must approach Mrs Gandhi 
directly. Е 


This appears to have worked to 
some extent. The Soviet Union 
sent a delegation to attend the cele- 
brations of the Friends of the Soviet 
Union, declaring its goodwill. The 
CPI has also begun to soften to- 
wards her under cover of opposing 
US. arms supply to Pakistan and 
the Sino-American hegemony in the 
region. The communist press is 
less critical than before of her per 
formance, although the ordinance 
banning strikes in essential services 
and key industries and the National 
Security Act have been targets of 
attack. The groundswell of opinion 
at the grass roots is so strong that 
the communist leadership has no 
other recourse except to criticise 
these measures. But the communists 
also do not consider the opposition 
parties as an alternative. 


T. judiciary has been another 
target for the ‘progressives’. The 
challenge had begun in Kumara- 
mangalam’s time. An outstanding 
lawyer himself, he was responsible 
for the shackles Mrs Gandhi wanted 
to place on the judiciary. He was 
instrumental in the supersession of 
three Supreme Court judges — 
Justice J.M. Shelat, Justice K.S. 
Hegde and Justice A.N. Grover — 
on April 27, 1973. He wanted the 
judiciary to be subservient to the 
executive, and as he told me, ‘I do 
not want to go into details; what I 
want to emphasise is only this, that 
the outlook of a judge does deter- 
mine, particularly in the highest 
court of the land, where his vote 
will fall.'6 


The controversy continues. 
Government’s effort to arm the exe- 
cutive with powers to transfer High 
Court judges and ask the Chief 
Justice of India to part with the 
Constitutional obligation to consult 
him before every transfer (Article 
222) is something torn out of 
Kumaramangalam’s text book. In 
fact, some members in the ruling 





6. Nayar, Kuldip: Supersession of Judges, 
New Delhi, 1973. 


party, including the Law Minister, 
Shiv Shankar, have been extolling 
the virtues of the Soviet legal 
system. 


The ‘committed judges’ are not 
many. Justice Krishna Iyer, who 
retired from the Supreme Court this 
year, was said to be one of them. 
S.M. Sikri, former Chief Justice of 
India, told me in an interview? that 
in his time he did not allow Justice 
Iyer to be appointed as the Supreme 
Court judge because he was a com- 
munist. But among lawyers there is 
no dearth of progressives. Their 
argument for cheaper and speedier 
justice apart, what they want is to 
cut short the processes of the legal 
machinery so as to vest more power 
in the executive. Many àmong them 
have visited the Soviet Union for 
some discussion or another. Moscow 
believes that the fall-out of these 
journeys may be the influencing of 
some who, on their return, would be 
useful 


A pro-Russian group is also evi- 
dent in the Foreign Office. But then 
so also isa pro-West group. Both 
would deny any such direct preju- 
dice. But when officers quote chap: 
ter and verse to ‘prove’ their charges 
that an individual or group is pro 
or anti one power bloc or the other, 
one begins to feel that they are not 
empty labels. 


Foreign missions in New Delhi 
also seem to label officers of the 
Indian External Affairs ministry. 
Who goes to which of the social 
gatherings can sometimes be an in- 
dicator. There are standing govern- 
ment orders that no officer should 
accept bospitality from one lower to 
him in rank. But there are instances 
of top government officers, of even 
secretary's rank, attending parties 
thrown by third secretaries of mis- 
sions. 7 


Also, there аге retired diplomats 
who are not quite retired and act 
as advisers to the government. 
Having access to the very top, their 
advice often carries more weight 
than that of serving officers. And 
they could well continue perpetrat- 


7. Nayar, Kuldip: The Judgement, New 
Delhi, 1975, . : 5 


ing the mistakes they were making 
while in service, 


Take, for example, the pro Soviet 
statement by Brijesh Mishra on 
Afghanistan at the UN. It was T.N. 
Kaul, a ‘progressive’ former Foreign 
Secretary, not Ram Sathe, the serv- 
ing Foreign Secretary, who was the 
author of that. Though Mrs Gandhi 
tried to soft-pedal it later, the image 
of New Delhi as Moscow’s mouth- 
piece was hard to erase. Left to the 
Foreign Office, the recognition of 
Kampuchea would have been timed 
better. Again it was outsiders serv- 
ing as advisers who were to blame. 


T.. influence in the labour sector 
is not as ideological as one might 
be led to believe. The aim is to 
capture as many unions as possible. 
And one can see war between 
various ‘progressive’ groups in this 
event. But command of labour has 
political benefits, and labour can be 
committed to for long marches to 
Parliament House in support of 
‘progressive policies.’ Significantly, 
some banners in such rallies say: 
‘India-Soviet friendship zindabad.’ 


The source of funds of the lobbies 
is both overt and covert. After the 
1967 elections, the government 
looked into tbe allegation of foreign 
money received by political parties. 
The Home Ministry’s observation 
on the Intelligence Bureau report, 
noting that many countries were 
donors, was: ‘Financial assistance 
from Russian and American sources 
has been, however, more sustained 


and much larger as compared to such 


assistance from other countries.’ 


It was discovered that overt assis. 
tance was possible in one or more 
of the following ways. 


Direct payment: in foreign cur- 
rency outside the country to selected 
individuals for being passed on to 
political or other organisation for 
whom it is meant. d 


By embassies located in India or 
Organisations or prominent indivi- 
duals associated with political 
parties. 

Indirect Payment: through com- 
mission on sale of literature impor- 
ted from abroad. : 
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Subventions paid out of trade 
profits by bilateral understanding’ 
between commercial enterprises and 
political parties. 

"Advertisement charges, transla- 
tion’ charges, etc., to newspapers 
and periodicals at very high rates. 


But, when it came to circulating 
a note among the ruling Congress 
party members, the government ex- 
hibited' its anti-US bias: 
The note said: 
The main objectjon against some 
instances of such overt assistance 
had been that funds had been 
provided with ulterior motives. 
Thus, in the case of some Ameri- 
can assistance it was found that 
the ultimate source of funds was 
МЕ CIA. Two courses'of action’ 
Wêre; considered appropriate in 
regard to the various forms of 
Overt assistance. One was that 
foreign foundations and organi- 
sdtions, which had received funds 
reasonably suspected ‘to: have: 
originated from intelligence agen- 
cies, such as the CIA; shóuld not `: 
be permitted to continue their ° 
áctivities or extend: any further: 
financial assistance to~ institu- 
tions, organisations or individuals 
in this coyntry, irrespective of 
the purpose for which such assis- 
tance may have been extended in | 
the past. This was on the analogy 
of the decision taken by the Gov- . 
ernment in case of. the Asia 
Foundation which was asked to 
close down. The second course of 
action considered appropriate was . 
that receipt of donations and 
other formis of financial assistance 
from forejgn sources should be 
subject by fresh legislation to 
more rigorous control and 
scrutiny. 


N, doubt the western countries 
are not behind the Soviet Union in 
financing their supporters. But none 
can match the Russians in propa- 
ganda with covert funding. Soviet 
literature in fact spans the physical 
distances between different Soviet 
lobbies in India and Moscow. They 
provide talking points on many 
subjects and also give an insight 
into the thinking of the Soviet 
Union. This information is impor- 
tant because it lessens the chances 


of embarrassment due to change in 
Russia’s policies. ; 


Soviet publications in several 


languages are a regular contact that - 


Moscow has with the Indians to 
disseminate its point of view. The 
combined circulation of various 
editions is 7, 33, 056 out of a total 
of all embassy . material of 10, 97, 
466 (Annual Report of the Registrar 
of Newspapers of India, 1979). There 
isa long list of complementaries, 
and many organisations, which can 
serve as points of pressure, are sent 
copies in bulk. | 


hile on the subject of Soviet 
magazines and literature it must be 
mentioned that most of the printing 
is done in India. Fancy prices are 
said to be paid-for the job. But it 
is intriguing that no tenders are 
called for, and a particular publish: 
ing house has been selected for the 
bulk of the work. Advertisements 
worth lakhs of rupees, which the 
Soviet embassy gives to publicise 
Aeróflot or some Soviet-aided pro- 
ject,” аге also» routed through. a 


particular party. This has continued - 


over'a long period despite allega- 
tions of various kinds, 


Soviet funds thus go to the Soviet 
lobbies or individuals. This is not 
the only Source however. Goods 
imported from the Soviet Union or 
exported to it have a lot of ‘com- 
mission’ in the prices quoted. 
Ludhiana which meets the hosiery 
demands of the Soviet Union, is 
agog with reports of how much of 
a ‘cut’ has to be given and to whom 
to get an order. . 


Thus, the Soviet lobbies are well 
funded. But so are those of others. 
Where the former score is that 
while they are popularly looked on 
as champions of people’s causes, 
the others are seen as apologists 
for oppressors. Soviet support to 
India on Kashmir and during the 
Bangladesh war on the one hand 
and the supply of arms and turn 
key projects on the other have paid 
still more dividends. And the way 
a number of Indians now say, ‘Our 
Russia right or wrong’ is proof 
enough that the money and effort 
used on them have been well spent. 
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INDO-SOVIET relations as a subject has attracted 
relatively less scholarly attention than the com- 
panion theme of Sino-Soviet relations. ' The two 
titles under review, though not profound by any 
account, are nevertheless welcome additions to the 
literature on the subject. Though covering com- 
parable ground, their treatment is different. Stein’s 
book is broadly a diplomatic history of Indo-Soviet 
relations and the one by Donaldson is on the philo- 
sophy and ideology behind these relations. While 
the former lays stress on operational aspects, the 
latter is focussed ‘on the relationship of Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine to Soviet policy’ and seeks ‘to 
relate the process of Soviet doctrinal revision to the 
changing Soviet policy towards India'. Between 
them, the two studies fill a gap in document study 


of Indo-Soviet relations and in many respects com- 
plement each other. 


Stein traces the evolving Indo-Soviet relations 
through various phases following a brief introduc- 
tory historical resume of Anglo-Russian relations in 
the 19th century. The earliest 1947-50 phase was 
halting and suspicious but by the mid-fifties non- 
alignment was assessed by the USSR as ‘a positive 
force’. This phase also witnessed unreserved Soviet 
support to India on Goa, Kashmir and also massive 
economic aid and support to major public sector 
enterprises. China,.in the third phase, increasingly 
entered into Soviet calculations and conditioned 
Soviet attitudes towards India and in the process 
emerged as a major factor straining Sino-Soviet 
relations. In the context of the Sino-Indian border 
confrontation (1962), Soviet support became more 
firm and forthcoming. Later, in the exchanges of 
correspondence between the Chinese and Soviet 
communist parties, the India-China border war was 
cited by the Chinese as a major cause of the Sino- 
Soviet rift. In subsequent chapters, the author dis- 
cusses the role of the Communist Party of India and 
contact between two peoples at. various levels and 
théir ifnpact in emerging Indo-Soviet relations. 
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While summing up Indo-Soviet relations during 
the Nehru era, Stein concludes, ‘Nehru placed an 
even greater premium on more co-operative rela- 
tions with the USSR and the West. His diplomacy 
in this era proved successful, for both powers were 
interested albeit for different reasons in Indian 
political stability and economic development. Each 
provided India with material assistance without 
pressing for a change in her basic international 
relations...’ He further comments, ‘In retrospect his 
(Nehru’s) policy has been vindicated with regard’ to 
Russia but it did not succeed in case of China. As 
the years passed, Nehru learned, sometimes in a 
painful way, of limitations on his power to influence 
international events.’ 


In the Epilogue the author assesses Indo-Soviet 
relations in the aftermath of the Nehru era and 
brings it up to 1968. Despite his claims ‘to examine 
the inter-action between India and the Soviet Union 
primarily from the Indian viewpoint', the final sec- 
tion remains a critique of the principles 'of India's 
foreign policy and its operations abroad. Non-align- 
ment born of cold war, has lost its relevance with 
the emergent division within the communist and 
western alliances. He finds variations in nuances 
and approaches of India and the USSR, among 
others on issues like Vietnam, China and Pakistan: 


Despite these divergent perceptions and perspectives, . 


Stein concludes, ‘Indo-Soviet relations should con- 
tinue on a fairly even keel’ provided there is ‘no 
radical change in leadership in either country 
resulting in a basic policy reorientation or of an 
unforeseen catastrophe like a world war.' 


Although the broad perspective remains unaltered, 
many of the deductions and forecasts have been out- 
dated by the tremendous sweep of events that un- 
folded themselves since the publication of the book 
in 1968. The following excerpt would be a case in 
point: "Today India has the equivalent of an alliance 
against China in the sense that the United States 
and most probably the USSR would render support 
0 India in the unlikely event of a major Sino-Indian 
clash.’ i 


Donaldson completes his study in six chapters 
documenting in detail the successive shifts in the 
Soviet assessment of Indian social forces in the late 
twenties, in the mid-thirties, late forties and mid- 
fifties, when over-riding Soviet security: interests 
rather than ‘changes in the productive forces or 
class relations within India itself" influenced Soviet 
foreign relations. 


The first chapter is devoted to the writings of 
Marx and Lenin on India. Marx according to 
Donaldson placed more reliance on a socialist re- 
volution in Europe resulting in emancipation of 
colonies like India earlier than colonial revolutions 
preceding those in Europe. Lenin foresaw the 
vulnerability of the capitalist system in its weakest 
links like India and pledged support to the 
more revolutionary elements in the bourgeois 


democratic movements in their struggle for national. 


liberation. This would create the internal conditions 
necessary for capitalist (and eventually socialist) 
developments with an anti-imperialist thrust. This 
Leninist position, the author claims, ‘worked out 
before 1917 has continued to occupy a central place 
in the analyses of Soviet policy-makers in the con- 
temporary era.’ 


The second chapter analyses Soviet approach to 
India upto 1958. The Soviet attempt at co-ordinat- 
ing policies with the CPI between 1945-54 form the 
basis of the two following chapters. The next 
chapter is devoted to the role of China as a deter- 
minant of Indo-Soviet relations from 1959-65, The 
final chapter traces the evolution of Soviet policy 
from one of mediation to one of firm alliance with 
India. 


According to Donaldson, the USSR remains firmly 
committed, in the long run, to bringing about ‘re- 
volution’ in India. Its short-term aim, conditioned 
by the weakness of the communist movement in 
India, the unique position of India as the largest 
non-communist country and a necessary counter- 
weight to China, its non-aligned policy in the East- 
West struggle, has become ‘more committed opera- 
tionally’ to the present Indian Government on the 
diplomatic, economic and military levels resulting 
in lengthening the perspective for the ultimate 
objective of socialism. Donaldson comments that in 
the Soviet lexicon ‘stability’ has replaced ‘revolu- 
tion’. This in turn has deferred indefinitely the time- 
table of the socialist revolution in India. 


Donaldson concludes, ‘Marxism-Leninism may 
still serve Soviet policy-makers in providing them 
with a broad and coherent image of the external 
world. But as a guide to action, communist ideo- 
logy has long been relegated to a role secondary to 
the more traditional impulses of diplomatic expedi- 
ency aimed at ensuring Soviet security even at the 
expense of the revolutionary advance of international 
communism.' 


This, the author argues, brought the Chinese into 
headlong collision with the USSR.-‘Speaking in the 
role of the conscience of-the world revolutionary 
movement — which had seldom before found its 
voice — the Chinese communists denounced the 
new Soviet argument, serving notice that what 
furthered the best interests of Soviet foreign policy 
was no longer automatically assumed also to be іп. 
the best interests of the entire communist move- 
ment. While one may or may not agree with the 
broad conclusions of the author, Donaldson has 
been able to establish quite successfully the reduced: 
importance attached to the world historical pro- 
cess as a yardstick for measuring international rela- 
tions by the Soviet leadership. . і 


) 


In sum, both titles provide in consultable form, 
standard works of reference for the general reader 
as wellas the specialist. A selective bibliography 
and appendix notes enhance the; usefulness of the; 


studies. 
B.K. Basu 
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FOUNDATIONS OF INDO-SOVIET RELA- 


eee Ee ا‎ _____———— 
TIONS by Nirmala Joshi. Radiant Publishers, 


New Delhi, 1975. 


SOVIET ` RELATIONS WITH INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN by Devendra Kaushik. Vikas Publi- 
cations, 1974. 


COMMUNISM IN INDIAN POLITICS by Bha- 


Beda aired cl л E LE аа 
bani Sen Gupta. Young Asia Publication, New 
Delhi — Stockholm, 1978. 


THESE three books deal with the development of 
relations between the Indian and the Soviet peoples 
and, subsequently, the two governments and also, 
more specifically, the impact made by the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union on political develop- 
ments in India before and after the achievement of 
Independence. Of the three, Bhabani Sen Gupta's 
study is the most comprehensive and ambitious. It 
is not limited to the Indo-Soviet equation: it is an 
attempt to understand the whole process of leftist 
politics in this country during the last 30 years. 
taking into account internal economic and social 
changes at the national and the regional levels and 
also attempting to assess the extent of external 
influence on the fortunes of the original Communist 
Party of India and its successors exercised by the 
changes of policy and strategy in the Soviet Union 
and China. All the three studies are somewhat 
dated but still relevant for understanding the pre- 
sent predicaments of our communist parties in what 
appears to be a discouraging political environment. 


Joshi’s competently researched and well-written 
volume gives a succinct analysis of the various 
groups in India between the two wars which were 
interested in the Soviet Union and influenced by the 
October Revolution. This was a formative stage in 
our national movement, particularly the first ten 
years of the new Soviet State, beginning with the 
gathering of the anti-British groups and individuals 
in Central Asia and in Moscow and ending with the 
petering out of the immediate revolution thesis of 
M.N. Roy and his counterparts in the other Asian 
countries in the late twenties after the Vth Congress 
of the Comintern. 


In India, the communist movement had to begin 
all over again after its first conspiratorial expatriate 
existence in Berlin and in the Comintern offices. 
The next ten years would be preoccupied with the 
Meerut conspiracy and its aftermath; there was also 
the blurring of ideology between the older individual 
terrorism of Bengal and Delhi and the new under- 
ground political movement for trade union organis- 
ation at home and proletarian solidarity with Soviet 
Russia abroad. 


The Indian experience was not specifically repeat- 
ed in the other Asian countries but the general 
dilemma was common to all the colonies and China, 
the great quasi-colony. Indonesia and Vietnam 
specifically had similar problems. What India had, 
of course, was something much more intractable for 


Marxist analysis with its roots in the western 
intellectual tradition and being tried out in the 
outer marches of that tradition, not in its heartland; 
in other words, th: phenomenon of Gandhism 
which defied categorisation according to the pre- 
mises of scientific socialism. Men like M.N. Roy in 
the early twenties believed that the path to world 
revolution would be through the exploited East and 
that the capitalist citadels in the West would be the 
last to be conquered. This was the essence of the 
controversy between Lenin and Roy at the Second 
Congress of the Comintern. Unlike Lenin, Roy 
failed to take into account the unique but contra- 
dictory nature of Gandhi's personality and the 
phenomenon of civil disobedience in the conditions 
of British rule of law. 


During the second decade after the Russian 
Revolution, when Stalin's strategy of ‘Socialism in 
one country’ became official domestic policy in 
Moscow, the idea of a united front of anti-imperial- 
ist forces in which the new communist parties in the 
colonies would be content to work with the prog- 
ressive section of the bourgeoisie, gained ground, 
it would not be an exaggeration to say that Nehru, 
to some extent, represented a possibly unconscious 
link in this development. With all his differences 
with Viren Chattopadhyaya and the communists at 
home, he was the only national leader whose aware- 
ness extended to these global developments: he was 
also destined to be in the thirties the educator of 
the politicised sections of the Indian youth on these 
problems of rival ideologies in a complex world. 


Thus in what appears to be in retrospect an 
inevitable development, the original small group of 
communists merged with the cadres and the middle 
rank leaders from the socialist party and from the 
Congress itself in regions like Kerala to form a 
considerable national movement by the time the 
appeasement policy of the British Government 
towards Mussolini and Hitler excited Indian interest 
at several levels and prepared the ground for the 
ambiguities of the Nehru approach to fascism and 
imperialism in the first years of the war. . 


Bhabani Sen Gupta has some of his best chap- 
ters on the study of the development of the com- 
munist party over these years. The thirties saw a 
very substantial increase in the membership of the 
party and the recruitment to it from various social 
and intellectual groups. There is an analysis in 
great detail of the social and economic background 
of most of the communist leaders and a linked 
effort to trace a regional pattern. What does not 
come through clearly is the essential difference bet- 
ween the pre-history of communism in Bengal and 
Kerala. The typical communist leader in the East and 
in the North was influenced by the earlier phase of 
violent revolution in the anti-Partition struggle ;a 
new wave of recruits was provided by the young 
men of the thirties who came back from the British 
universities and who played such a decisive role in 
party affairs during the Joshi period. 


In Kerala and also, to some extent, in Tamil 


Nadu the major party figures were originally at- 
f 


tracted to political activism by Gandhi and the 
Congress. Ramamurthy, Krishna Pillai, Govindan 
Nair and. Gopalan were all products of the 
Gandhian mass movement and rebels against its 
frustrations. The C.S.P. route was a parallel one, 
but in some individual cases like that of E.M.S., the 
two merged. The South had Kumaramangalam 
and Krishnan to represent the L.S.E. brand of 
revolutionaries but Bombay curiously enough had 
its own authentic indigenous earlier grouping with 
tough trade union cadres. The continuing love- 
hate relationship between Dange and his colleagues 
over the last 50 years could be partially at least 
traced to this original difference. 


Devendra Kaushik’s study encompasses both 
India and Pakistan and their relationship with the 
Soviet Union. Here, we are in the realm of state- 
craft, diplomacy and strategy and most of the 
events and developments discussed are well-known 
and on the whole non-controversial. I found Dr. 
Kaushik’s study of the Tashkent settlement parti- 
cularly valuable. He is also persuasive in his picture 
of an anxious Soviet leadership trying to keep the 
communications open with Pakistan in the late 
sixties without damaging the much larger multi- 
dimensional link with India. The book ends with 
the sixties and does not, therefore, contain any 
detailed study of the Indo-Soviet Treaty of 1971, 
its need and usefulness at the moment of signature 
and its relevance in the subsequent decade. 


Kaushik is particularly good on the first confused 
decade of Indo-Soviet relations when both sides 
warily sized each other up, saw a great deal to be 
disturbed about’ and finally, after several probing 
movements, both at the global and the bilateral 
levels, recognized their mutual usefulness. The Indian 
National Congress had uncomfortable memories of 
communist hostility during the war years. 


The developments since the Calcutta Congress of 
the C.P.I. deepened this distrust. Some of this 
hostility rubbed off on the Soviet Union. Diplo- 
matic relations and the beginning of a normal dia- 
logue did not conceal the profound cleavage in 
political ideology and economic practice which sepa- 
rated the two countries. India’s decision to remain 
in the Commonwealth confirmed the worst sus- 
picions in Peking and Moscow about the genuine- 
ness of Indian Independence. This phase of mutual 
distrust and suspicion ended with India’s notable 
achievements in diplomacy and Nehru’s successful 
dissociation from the western bloc in foreign policy 
and the positive mediatory role played by India in 
the Korean conflict. 


All this has been traced by Kaushik and provides ` 


the background of the development of the com- 

munist party at the grassroots and regional level 

during the fifties which forms the subject matter of 

Sen Gupta’s analysis. The most impressive part of 

this analysis is contained in the study of the com- 

munist parties in West Bengal and Kerala, before 
\ 


power and in power. He has also given a meticu- 
lously documented description on the split within 
the party after the India-China conflict. The five 
years after 1963 which finally culminated in the 
emergence of the Marxist-Leninist parties taking 
their inspiration from Mao Tse-tung have been dis- 
cussed in full detail and provide the substantial part 
of the book. It is, thus, basically an analysis of 
the division of the communist movement in India 
in the sixties with a long look backwards to the 
origins of leftism in the country and a brief cautious. 
survey of what could happen in the coming years, 


In such an analysis the role of China is as impor- . 


tant as that of the Soviet Union. The C.P.L, with 
its total identification with even the changes of 
fashion in Moscow, and the C.P.M.L. confused by 
the post-Mao developments in China with the de- 
thronement of Lin Piao and the Gang of Four, 
form less interesting material for analysis than the 
C.P.M. which cautiously evolved from a pro-Peking 
stance in 1964 to an independent position in the late 
sixties, a change reflected in the acknowledgement 
of its existence in the Great Soviet Encyclopaedia as 
the parallel party and now more recently by its own 
name, the Communist Party (Marxist). _In the 
middle sixties, they were just called the ‘splitters’. 


Apart from its very brief and episodic attempt 
during the height of the Cultural Revolution to 
form Maoist groups all over the world, China has 
shown herself to be singularly inept in promoting. 
the formation of sympathetic parties. The great 
exception is, of course, the Indonesian Communist 
Party in the years of Sukarno, a classic case of 
adventurism foredoomed to failure. This is one of 
the few occasions when it is difficult to agree with Sen 
Gupta’s scholarly assessment. About the Indone- 
sian debacle, he says; ‘It is probable that after 
analysing the causes of the PKI’s downfall, the 
CCP came to the conclusion in 1966 that it must do 
whatever it could to do more than warn Communist 
parties and movements in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America of the dangers inherent in copying the 
Soviet revolution as well as in pursuing the twen- 
tieth congress strategy and tactics. It was probably 
with this objective in view that the decision was 
made to encourage the formation of Maoist parties. 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. Rivalry with 
the USSR was, of course, an additional motivation.’ 


There are too many ‘probables’ in this conclusion. 
It has generally been the impression that, both 
before and after the Revolution, the Chinese party 
identified itself with the Aidit Group; it was well 
known, both in Peking and elsewhere that Lin Piao’s 
idea of the capture of the world cities from the 
rural bases was taken over from Aidit’s formulation. 
There is no evidence to suggest that the PKI had 
chosen the Soviet path of party organization on an 
urban and proletarian basis against the advice of 
the Chinese. The Chinese seem to have been en- 
couraging the PKI in its extremist policies and also 
seem to have been unduly impressed by the 
Sukarno connection. · 


This is, of course, only marginal. Sen Gupta’s 
excellent book is about Indian communism and is 
one of the most valuable contributions since the 
origina! path breaking effort of Overstreet and Win 
Muller. During the 10 years which have gone by 
since the book was originally drafted, several inter- 
esting challenges have faced the communist move- 
ment; there has been a certain convergence of the 
C.P.I. and the C.P.M. against an increasingly 
aggressive Congress Party both during the Emer- 
gency and afterwards. The regional strengths of 
the two parties have been unaffected in the last ten 
years. There has been no development at all on the 
Chinese front so far as ideology or strategy is 
concerned. 


While the formation of the new AllIndia Com- 
munist Party under the leadership of Dange, with an 
activist policy of collaboration with the bourgeois 
ruling party, does not seem to be, from first evi- 
dence at least, of more than episodic importance, 
the next ten years would find the two communist 
parties in India facing the future in the absence 
of the older leaders who are — even the best of 
them — prisoners of past prejudice and old-fashioned 
vocabulary. These ten years could also possibly 
see a certain convergence or atleast parallelism 
beween Peking and Moscow in the world communist 
movement. Since there is today а shared commit- 
ment to revisionist theory and practice in both 
Moscow and Peking, credible ideological criticisms 
of each other would be difficult to invent; this would 
mean that the Soviet Union and China would fall 
back upon strategic and geo-political hostility which 
is of no interest at all to the industrial proletariat 
or the poor peasantry in the third world. How they 
will react to this, is one of the great imponderables 


of the contemporary situation in the developing 
world. 


Yet another imponderable is the cluster of in- 
ternal problems of affluence or semi-affluence in 
both the first and the second worlds. The campus 
violence in the American and French universities 
in 1968 was obviously of more than ephemeral 
importance. The revolt of the rank and file in the 
party and,in the mass organisations in 1980 in 
Poland has a link however tenuous with the rather 
pathetic attempt to reproduce the conditions of the 
Paris commune in the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution, also in the late sixties. There has, thus, 
been a rejection by some at least of the beneficiaries 
of the system of the assumptions of social and 
economic organisation and political institutions in 
the first two worlds and, most interestingly, in the 
two competing halves of the second world. Expla- 
nations and remedies for these discontents will 
have to be primarily derived from the Marxist out- 
look but not exclusively. Militant activity in the 
third world against injustices of all kinds will come 
not from the proletariat but from the unemployed 
and unemployable frustrated youth of the Indian 
sub-continent and the other demographically dense 
States of Asia, not excluding China. 

A.K. Damodaran 
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Peasant Nationalists of Gujarat 
Kheda District 1917-1934 


DAVID HARDIMAN 


This book examines the peasant base to the nationalist 
movement in India, by concentrating on events in Kheda 
District of Gujarat, which was a major centre of rural 
nationalism in the early twentieth century. To understand the 
extent and nature of peasant involvement in the Gandhian 
movement, the author examines the complex local politics of 
Kheda at that time, analysing relations between the Congress, 
Gandhi, Vallabhbhai Patel and the peasants, as also between 
sections of the try themselves, Besides contributing to 
the debate on the exact nature of the Gandhian movement in 
rural India, the book will also find a place in the rapidly 
expanding field of peasant studies. 

Rs 110 


The Bengal Muslims 1871-1906 
A Quest for Identity 


RAFIUDDIN AHMED 


Contrary to most works on the subject which treat the rural 
poor as an appendage of their urban co-religionists, this 

study concentrates on the evolution of mass awareness 

among the Muslims of Bengal. In tracing the origins of 
separatism in a key area to its social and cultural roots, the 
work raises doubts about the validity of any simple explanation 
that emphasizes either the historical conflict between 

Hinduism and Islam or the doctrine of divide and rule, or 

the central rule of constitutional initiatives. 


Rs 125 


Encounters 
The Westerly Trade of the Harappa Civilization 


SHEREEN RATNAGAR 


This study proide ап overall view of the bronze age 
cultures, including those of Sumer, Akkad, Elam, Barbar 
and Umm an Nar, Yahya and Helmand cultures, spreading 
from the Lower Mesopotamian pam to the Indus Valley, 
and the evidence for trado links between them and the 
Indus Valley civilization. The author draws on both 
archeological and literary sources for evidence of extensive 
trading patterns that existed in this period. The aim is not 
conclusive in-depth analysis of lar bodies of artefactual 
or textual data, but a stocktaking of all the published 
evidence and some interpretations of this evidence: 
Forthcoming Rs 120 


The Himalaya: Aspects of Change 
EDITED BY JS LALL 


The Himalaya today are exposed to accelerating environmental 
and social changes; although change is inevitable, and 
desirable when it improves the living conditions of the local 
inhabitants, a methodology of change must be found which 

is consistent with the preservation of unique flora and 

fauna, spectacular natural beauty, and distinctive cultures 

of this area, The Himalaya examines some of the problems 
raised in the search for such a methodology by presenting 
studies of change as it affects the natural heritage, human 
society and the interrelationships between the two. 


Rs 180 
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In the circles that already know, there is warm antici- 
pation about a second Taj Hotel in Delhi. We are 
working hard to make it ready to welcome the 
capital’s very special guests — the participants of 
'Asiad 82. 

We would like to share the news with all our friends, 
well-wishers. The Taj will be working with you to give 


the Asian Games a warm traditional Indian welcome. 
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= PRESENTING AN ECONOMY: m 
GROWTH AND ORS d 


From fertilizers to industria! ‘chemicals, our grow shows on thé: 
economy. : 
For, to a growing agricultüral-based economy li like India“, our rolais ' 
significant 
Every year we produce more fertilizers for the farmers. and ان‎ : 
them newer, better methods of cultivation. x 
For the industries, we manufacture vital basic raw materiis: An^ DE 
hydrous ammonia, Argon gas, Ammonium nitrate int increasing, - 
bulk quantities. SEES 
All, to keep the country’ 8 production growing, in agricultural апа. 
industrial fronts . , „to help create total self-sufficiency ... save E 
valuable foreign exchange. : $ ПЕЕ 
Ever since диг inception in 1951,0ur endeavour 
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has helped achieve: | | 
Our growth. RECS H cl 
And that of the nation VU n zi id 
THE FERTILIZER 2 
CORPORATION OF | PUE 
INDIA LTD. - as 
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Garlic has been well-known 
from earliest times for its 
‘medicinal properties. Medical 
authorities have accepted 

the value of garlic in correcting 
various health problems. ¥ 
Garlic can be taken raw or 
cooked or in capsule form. 
But to derive the maximum 
medicinal benefits from garlic, 
it should be taken in the most 
effective way. 
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RANBAXY'S 
exe FAS 


A few facts you should know. 






Raw 
cloves 
to be chew- 
ed before the 
К extract acts 
а = inside the 
body. But when chewed, 
they leave an unpleasant 
smell. When swallowed, they 
are difficult to digest. And the 
extraction is incomplete 
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Why RANBAXY'S Де; 


Ranbaxy Laboratories, a trusted name with the medical 
profession, now gives you all the benefits of raw garlic 
—without the smell. Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls contain 
the pure extract of raw garlic in easy-to-digest, 

soft gelatin capsules—the most effective way 


of deriving the medicinal properties of garlic. 
AT 


garlic 
have 





On cooking, the effectrve 
medicinal properties 
of garlic are lost. 
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RANBAxY'S (die 
Со Help relieve gas and indigestion, 
ease heartburn. 


G Reduce high cholesterol levels. 

é Help ease disabling joint pains. 

€» Prevent and control recurring 
coughs and colds. 

Take Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls—everyday 

" sa 2 habit. 
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design for progress 


Steel spells progress and steel plants are vital to 
India s continued economic progress. 


e^ 


DASTURCO has been closely involved. since it 
inception in 1955, in the planning, design and 
engineering of steel and allied projects in India, for 
the Central and State Governments as well as 

the private sector. 


Pioneer of self-reliance in steel plant engineering in 
India, DASTURCO is in the forefront of new 


technologies O direct reduction O pelletizing x 


D electric arc steelmaking O continuous casting 

O OBM steelmaking O vacuum degassıng 

О electro-slag remelting O alloy and special steele 
Q superalloys etc. 
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DASTURCO is consultant to the Government of 
India for O India's first coast-based steel plant at 
Visakhapatnam O Special Steels Plant, Salem 

D Alloy Steels Plant, Durgapur (expansion) 

D CRGO/CRNO plent of Rourkela Steel Plant 

O Superalloys Plant, Hyderabad о Bokaro 

Steel Plant (expansion) etc. It is also consultant fur 


india's first sponge iron plant, Kothagudem and 
for TISCO modernisation. 


As in India. DASTURCO is actively participating 
ın steel development in the Arab countries, . 
South-east Asia and Latin America. It is ә 
‘he principa! consultant to the Misurata Iron and 
Steel Complex—the first large integrated steel 

‘plant in Libya. In Venezuela. it is providing 
Angineering services for the expansion of the SIDOR 
steel plant at Matanzas, in specifiéd plant areas 

In Peru. it is consultant to SIDERPERU at Chimbote 
lor its expansion. In South-east Asia, DASTURCO 
із assisting ASEAN member countries in planning 
their steel development Strategies and programmes. 
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Attractive. Sleek. Two-toned. USHA 
Streamlined —the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can't match. 
And a 5-year guarantee too. ` 





Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tension 


for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjuster for 
and quick adjustment of lever for regulating poo: 
adjustment of feed-dog forward and thread tension. 
pressure on position. reverse stitch 
cloth. contro! and 

locking - 

arrangement. 


fe ттен 


У i Streamlined feature for feature a better machine 
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RALLIS INDIA LIMITED 


PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION 
21, D. SUKHADVALA MARG, BOMBAY-400 001. 
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Оп board my gleaming jets. 
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Benefit from our 
Widest range of compressors, 


backed by the world's 
foremost air power 
technology. 


New additions to CP's 
expanding range 

ТВ-204 x 13 

Lubricated/Ol!-less Horizontal, Reciprocstinp 
Compressors, 

500-RO-2 

Rotary, Portable, Diese! Compressors. 

‘TU’ & ‘TUO’ 

Lubricated/Oil-less Vertical, Reciprocating 
Compressors. 


Plus 25 other proven and 
trusted models 


Compressors of every description: Portable 
and Stationary. Electric motor/Diesel engine» 
driven. Rotary and Reciprocating. Single- 
stage/Two-stage. Air-cooled/Water-cooled. 
Lubricated/Oil-less. Horizontal/Verticat. 
Single-acting/Double-acting. Balanced» 
opposed & tandem. in capacities from 

3 m3/min. (108 c.f.m.) to 114 m3/min. 
(4000 c.f.m.) 


Together, our widest rango for every need. 


Why CP Compressors? 


CP Compressors are crafted to the highest 
standards of quality and workmanship, and 
incorporate intemattonal designs and know- 
how. And they're backed by prompt and 
efficient service, both before arid after sales, 
No wonder, CP-Indla are today the largest 
exporters of compressed alr equipmont to 
over 16 countries. 








Now, what can we offer you? Please contact our nearest branch for literature. 
CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC 
a TOP сс E PU 
CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO (КЫСЛА LTO. ! 
CAUTION $01 L.B. Shastrl Marg, Mulund, Bombay 400080, Branches st: 30 
Insist on genuine CP spares to keep Calcutta 700016. Eros Apartments; 58 Nehru Place, 


. Nehru Нова, . 
Hew Delhi 110 024. Finance House, Pattulos Road, Madres 600 002, 
Jamshedpur — Secunderabad — Goa — Bangalore. 


your CP compressed air equipment 
working efficiently. 





The power of alr harnessed for higher productivity. 


за 


Mahindra 


now brings you 
the Peugeot XDP 4.90- 
a diesel engine 
of advanced design 


Mahindra meets the challenge of Ву far the most vital factor is the 
the oil crisis, with a superb new, reater fuel efficiency of this lightweight, 
lightweight high performanc Bigh performance engine. 
diesel engine-the PEUGEOT XDP 8 
` 4.90 with greater fuel efficiency. 


This world-famous engine is now 
being assembled at the 
Mahindra plant. 


The PEUGEOT XDP 4.90 

will be fitted initially on the 
Mahindra NC 665 DP Mini Truck, 
Pick-up Van and Ambulance. 


















Engine Specifications : 
No. of Cylinders 4 
Bore-mm 90 
Stroke-mm 83 
Bore;Stroke ratio 1 08 
Displacement-cc 2112 
Compression Ratio 22.4:1 
R.P.M. (max) 4500 
Max. B.H.P. 75 
Max. Torque Kg.m. 13.3 


@ 2000 r.p.m. 
Weight Kg. 184. 







The Mahindra NC 665 DP 
Mini Truck fitted with `& 
Peugeot XDP 4.90 diesel engine 
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Economic prosperity is the harbour light 
that beckons us. We try to reach it by 
developing technological expertise and 
manufacturing skill in avery field of 
engineering. 


We launched on this activity way back in 
1938 and emerged аз pioneers in manufac- 
turing dairy equipment in India. Today, 

we design, manufacture and instal plant 
and equipment for every major national 
project covering vital human needs like 
food, chemicals, petrochemicals, fertiliser, 
cement, steel, paper, nuclear, power... 


We have even extended the limits of our 
capabilities to cover space technology in 
order to support the nation’s plans to 
establish effective satellite communication 
systems. Right now, we are embarking on 
a totally different activity —cement 
manufacture. 


Our efforts keep us moving towards a 
definite harbour — economic prosperity 
through technological development. 

AH 10,000 of us in the L&T Group are 
prompted by the same sense of direction. 
And our capabilities are enriched by the 
experience and know-how of our 
collaborators —world renowned manufac- 
turers in every field of engineering. 


© 


LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 
where technology moves with time 
P.O. Box 278, Bombay 40Q 038 


When a man does not know what harbour 
he is making for, no wind is right —seooa 
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good management... 3 





moulding our varied resources — human, 
: . natural, technological — for the : 


Ha co 
common good. e 
: (oy. 
Shriram seminars and courses are part of P 
this moulding process... which Involves es 78 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of 
i ideas, discussion of modern techniques, S TM A 

. evaluation and reconsideration of policies. mdp 

So that the Shriram organisation is const- “7 


antiy infused with fresh dynamism... and  . 
our resources are utilised to the optimum. ! 


< 
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. Sois her reaction: 
Thums Up | 


З That's right! Limca, 
| Maaza Mango . 
(and soon Thums Up) are | 
' brands produced | 
and marketed by franchises 
in Kuwait, the U.A.E., 
, Tanzania, Mauritius, 
New York and Singapore. 


. M Singapore said 
` Thums Up to Limca, . 
` What will it say 
to Thums Up? 
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8 \ aluminium, please” 
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Not something you would have heard оп Introduced almost the entire range of alloys 
the thirteenth hole some years back. But In which rolled and extruded aluminium 
today, golf Irons are being made of products are made in India. In its constant 

` aluminium. The fact is, aluminium is belng drive towards diversification, Indal hos 
used, more and more, for things we had pioneered the use of aluminium in alrcraft, 


never imagined. And in India, Indian currency, power transmission, imgation tubing, 
Aluminium has been the catalyst of this transportation packaging, housing and a 
change. host of other applications. 
The first to embark on aluminium Indal ploneering. It’s the of thi 
production in this country, Indai has to come. M заа 
Indian Aluminium Company, Limited Ы 
» . e| < 
ipa Anything's possible s 
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Attractive. Sleek, Two-toned. USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can't match. 
And a 5-year guarantee too. 





= 


Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tensior ! 





for easy darnıng feed for easy regulator with adjuster for J 
and quick adjustment of lever for regulating poo, 
adjustment of — feed-dog forward and thread tension. 
pressure on position. reverse stitch 
cloth. control and 

locking 

arrangement. 


MEM PUR EIER UR I EM A аа ат 
USHA - Streamlined feature for feature a better machine | 


bocce umm m am eee ш шш ав шшш шышшшшш=й 
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PRODUCT QUALI 








Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world’s 
processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns, 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality-the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. organisation. 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 
Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, = 004, India 
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‘eal Ged RES МАЕ Й 
M KAMANI ENGINEERING CORPORATION. 


Pioneers in transmission line engineering 
in : 

making a major contribution to build 

a powerful country; and a powerful world too. 

KEC. Largest in Asia, Second in the World 

in power transmission. 
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KAMANI ENGINEERING CORPORATION LIMITER 
Kamani Chambers, 

32, Ramjibhai Kamani Marg. 
BOMBAY-400 038. 
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urnal which secks to reflect through free discussion, every specialist too, has. voiced ` his’ views. In this way it ha 


le of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, a single been possible to answer a real need of today, to gathe 

Мет is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. . the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking peopl 

nions expressed have ranged from janata to congress, from arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clarity i 

'ойауа to communist to independent. And the non-political] facing the problems of economics, of politics, of c 
\ 
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CONFUSION IN ECONOMICS 
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symposium participants 
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THE INNER PARADOX 
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J.D. Sethi, former member, 
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EM Ihe problem 


WHATEVER the logic in- the statement that it is politics that confuses, not 


economics, it is beginning to be realised that the confusion is general. At this |. 
éritical juncture in human affairs, whether in developed or under-developed : 
- conditions, the old yardsticks -of economic decision-making and the mechanics - 


of implementation are no longer valid. Humanity is no longer confident of 
the guidelines it has given itself. . There is a perceptible decline in our capa- 
cities to cope with our inter-connected ‘problems. And, what is extremely 
serious, the gap between theory and practise is widening almost daily: Indeed, 
we are beginning to grope for magic men gnd their mantrams. — 


--Obviously, the ‘crisis, or confusion in thp area ‘of economics has a great deal 
to .do with the inadequate political infrasjructure which cannot cope with the 


Eoi 


Е 


\ 


` demands being made upon it, but it is equally true that egalitarian pressures, ._ . 
the focussing on the traumas of the poorest who constitute a majority of 


humankind, and at a time when the armaments of nations consume the terri- 
ble figure `of 500 billion dollars annually; "when écology dictates more rational 
living styles and less wasteful consumption, and when the old disciplines of 


productivity are breaking, have: conspired .in. one moment of our history to 
shatter our peace. i 


The confusion in economics gets higħligħted because it is hete that decisions 


on the gut problems of present and future existence can be made rewarding or 
disastrous. Those who have written on the theme chose their own priorities.and. 
perspectives. The rethinking is certainly necessary for health, if not survival: 


bap 
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The inner paradox 


C. T. KURIEN 


NOT long ago, Wassily Leontief, 
whose contributions to modern 
economic analysis have been widely 
recognised (including by the award 
of the Nobel Prize in Economics), 
in an address to fellow economists 
referred to the growth end popu- 
larity of economics as a science on 
the one hand, and its ‘palpable 
inadequacy’ to analyse and solve 
practical problems on the other. 
Another senior economist, Joan 
Robinson, was even sharper when 
she complained of ‘the evident 
bankruptcy of economic theory 
which...has nothing to say on the 
questions that, to everyone except 
economists, appear to be most in 
need of an answer.’ 


These statements sum up the 
present state of economics and re- 
flect the mood of those who turn to 
academic economics for help to 
understand and analyse the scores 
of pressing economic problems that 
one comes across in daily life. Why 
has this happened to economics 
whose subject matter is claimed to 
be very much ‘the stuff of ordinary 
life ?" 


For an answer to this question, 
we must turn first to the evolution 
of economics as a science. It is 
generally recognised that the early 
beginnings of economics as a 
distinct field of enquiry are to be 
located in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century European society 
in the sense that it was around that 
time that attempts were made to 
systematise knowledge about econo- 
mic matters. These early systemati- 
sations, it must be noted, related 
to a vast body of ‘raw material’ 
provided by writers with a wide 
variety of backgrounds who were 
primarily writing pamphlets or 


tracts for the times. The systemati- 
sations of a later period were, there- 
fore, based on the concrete pro- 
blems recorded by those who were 
directly concerned with them or 
involved in them. In the beginning, 
therefore, economics was a very 
earthy science dealing with very 
mundane problems. 


What the early systems-builders 
tried to do — and this is parti- 
cularly true of the ‘classical econo- 
mists’, Adam Smith, David Ricardo 
and Karl Marx — was to make 
sense of the raw material they 
had gathered, by deciding what 
was important and what was not, 
how to relate this with that, and 
how to go beneath the surface into 
the essence. But, in thus sifting the 
material they had, the classical 
writers пеуег took the economic 
problems out of their essential 
social context. The systems they 
were constructing, in other words, 
did not consist of mere physical 
quantities or logical entities. 


Through the logical exercise of — 


abstraction they were trying to 
make sense of physical quantities 
within a matrix of social relation- 
ships which were not of their imagi- 
nation, but in which they lived 
and moved and had their being. 
The rudiments of their systematisa- 
tion were the social classes recog- 
nised by scholars and men of 
affairs alike. 


From the middle of the nineteenth 
century, economics entered another 
stage which may be referred to as 
the stage of formalisation. In the 
physical sciences, formalisation is 
said to be the attempt ‘to discover 
and formulate in general terms 
the conditions under which events 
of various sorts occur...by distin- 


puishing and isolating certain pro- 
perties in the subject studied and 
by ascertaining the repeatable 
patterns of dependence in which 
these properties stand to one an- 
> other.’ Among the physical sciences 
then, what was considered to be 
science par excellence was physics, 
Newtonian physics, which provided 
a universal explanation -for a wide 
variety of distinct phenomena. In 
the latter half of the nineteenth 
century several distinguished econo- 
mists made deliberate attempts to 
turn economics into a ‘physico- 
mathematical science’, as one of 
them put it, with ‘universal’ laws. 


In a way, the process had started 
much earlier when the ‘law of 
diminishing returns’ came into 
currency indicating that some 
physical laws underlie economics. 
On this basis, Mill had drawn a 
distinction between production and 
distribution because, as he claiméd, 
‘the laws and conditions of the 
production of wealth partake the 
character of physical truths’, while 
the distribution of wealth was ‘a 
matter of human institutions solely’. 
It was this distinction between the 
physical and social that subsequent 
economists made use of to convert 
economics into a ‘science pure and 
simple’ based almost entirely on 
physical relationships and laws. 


d metamorphosis, of course, 
did not take place all of a sudden; 

.it was a matter of gradual evolu- 
tion with each successive stage of 
formalisation being accompanied by 
a corresponding load-shedding of 
the social content and context of 
the subject, usually ‘for convenience 
of analysis’. For instance, whatever 
might have been the intentions of 
the early pioneers, late in the nine- 
teenth century there were syste- 
matic attempts to rebuild econo- 
mics as 'the mechanics of utility 
and self-interest’. 


There was also the search for the 
unifying principle of the economic 
universe (corresponding to gravity 
in the physical universe since New- 
tonian physics was the model that 
was being emulated) and marginal 
utility was hit upon as the central 
principle of the whole organon of 
*pure' economics, expressed as a 
mathematical system of simultane- 


ous equations of supply and 
demand for a universe of commo- 
dities. 


Skipping many stages and events 
in this determined cffort to make 
economics a respectable science, 
one can say that soon a field of 
enquiry that started out аз а study 
of the social conditions and conse- 
quences of the production and dis- 
tribution of resources over time, be- 
came a ‘science’ concerned with the 
psychological propensities of isolat- 
ed individuals, the timeless process 
of the transformation of one set of 
goods into another set of goods 
producing ‘utility’ (and only utility), 
and in that process equating the 
‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ rates of 
transformation, generating a set of 
indices of economic significance 
called ‘prices’. 


I is not that this metamorphosis 
converted a subject concerned with 
society into a science dealing with 
individual choice. The change Was 
more fundamental. As the science 
progressed it bécame clear that the 
individual (including thé consumer 
who was glorified as the ‘king’) 
could easily be dispensed with. One 
of the scientists maintained , that 
once the theorist determined the 
means at the disposal of the indivi- 
dual and obtained a photograph of 
his tastes, the individual could dis- 
appear. And, according to another, 
even in the theory of consumers’ 
preference, the consumer is but the 
clothes line on which the economist 
hangs his predetermined analysis. 


What had happened was that in 
the quest for formal rigour there 
was a complete emptying of content 
so that the ‘subject matter’ of the 
science could be stated as ‘a problem 
of maximisation subject to cons- 
traints’ with one of the scientists 
adding that it did not really matter 
whether the individual was maxi- 
mising wealth, religious piety or his 
waistline! The pure science of econo- 
mics had succeeded in establishing 
a universe where economists could 
have their discourse with fellow 
economists, thus appearing to make 
tremendous contributions to the 


' progress of the’ science. Not sur- 


prising then that elegance and 
emptiness are the twin characteris- 
tics of that universal scjence today. 


' £07 


Lest there be any misunderstand- 
ing, it must be pointed out that this 
is not a criticism about formalisa- 
tion or abstraction per se because 
both these are absolutely necessary 
in any systematic approach to 
knowledge. And the rigorous axio- 
matisation of the kind achieved in 
some branches of economics in re- 
cent decades has been at least 
something of a cleansing process, 
laying bare the assumptions ofa 
corpus of theory, identifying gaps 
in the chain of reasoning and veri- 
fying internal consistency in the 
deductive processes. 


Apart from these formal gains, it 
must be recorded also that in one 
major aspect of the economic pro- 
blem, that of the allocation of re- 
sources or the area of economic 
management, the formal science of 
economics has made very substan-. 
tial and very valuable contributions 
in terms of a better understanding 
of the nature of the problem as well 
as in terms of technical procedures. 
to handle it at different levels. The 
comment that in the pursuit of for- 
mal elegance and rigour the main 
body of economic science today is 
divorced from the real world should 
not also be interpreted to mean 
that economists dwell in the uni- 
verse of their own creation and do 
pot meddle with the world of 
ordinary human beings. 


On fhe contrary, the problem 
precisely is that those who have 
created a universe for themselves do 
not live in it; they are always eager 
to make trips down to earth, and to 
make policy prescriptions pretend- 
ing to be people with a higher level 
of learning. And since their science 
is universal, the policy prescription 
also tends to be universal although 
as clever men of the world they 
deliver it wrapped up in appropriate 
specific jackets. i 


B. it is not difficult to see why a 
science that puts an excessive 
emphasis on formal aspects cannot 
come to terms with reality. Let us 
repeat that formalisation, as part of 
the process of abstraction, is a 
necessary aspect of any systematic 
enquiry. In the social sciences 
particularly, abstraction must also 
compensate for the inability of con- 
ducting controlled experiments. But 
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abstraction makes available to the 
scientists an easy ladder to climb 
further and further into a world of 
logica] regularities and mathematical 
accuracies. And it isa temptation, 
especially to people with powerful 
analytical minds, to go on climbing 
the ladder, forgetting the real world 
below. Hence, the procedure that is 
necessary and legitimate up to a 
point to get a better perspective of 
the terrain below can easily become 
a cult of climbing, which then 
ignores and distorts the scene on 
the ground. 


I, économics in recent years this 
tendency has been seen most strik- 
ingly in the so-called ‘theory of 
growth’. Growth, which was one of 
the main concerns of the classical 
economists, had remained eclipsed 
for a long time during the formali- 
sation of economics as the timeless 
logic of the allocation of scarce 
resources. But interest in the sub- 
ject was revived in the post-second 
world war period in the context of 
the war-damaged countries to recon- 
struct their economies and of the 
underdeveloped countries to initiate 
economic development. And as one 
of the leading economists in this 
aspect has said: ‘With this immen- 
sely practical motivation it would 
have been natural for growth theory 
to take a fairly practice-oriented 
shape. This, however, has not hap- 
pened and much of modern growth 
theory is concerned with rather 
esoteric issues. Its link with public 
policy is often very remote’ (A.K. 
Sen). 


It is sad but true that rigour in 
economics is at best intellectual 
gymnastics and at worst — which, 
unfortunately, is the case most of 
the time — the analysis of a set of 
non-issues. The problem arises from 
too close an identification of theory 
with its formal aspects. It is as 


_ though theories are first produced 


in the realm of logic by taking any- 
thing convenient as primitives, 
accepting anything necessary as 
postulates and then drawing out the 
inferences that lie latent in the pre- 
mises themselves. 


During the past two or three 
decades after economists have come 
to have mastery over logic and 
mathematics, there has been a pro- 


lific growth of such -theories 
with scholars vying with one an- 
other to produce a theory or a 
model or at least a curve named 
after them. Once.there is an inter- 


nally consistent theory, the search ^ 


is on to find a suitable empirical 


counterpart for it. It is a strange’ 


sight of a ‘science’ going around `’ with the rapid transformation of 


in search of its subject!’ 


Ты. is a further problem. А 
logically formalised system is al- 
most invariably (or is it inevitably?) 
a closed system. And a closed sys- 
tem makes it difficult to recognise 
new problems. The classic example 
has been the argument put forward 
by distinguished economists during 
the Great Depression to prove that 
‘unemployment’ was а theoretical 
impossibility! In our own times, it 
has been argued by theoretical 
economists that no new problem is 
posed by the explicit recognition. of 
the finiteness of the physical resour- 
ces of the earth because economists 
at least have always known how to 
deal with the problem of scarcity. 
A well known critic of conventional 
economic theory has said: ‘Standard 
economics, by opposing any sugges- 
tion that the economic process may 
consist Of something more than a 
jigsaw puzzle with all its elements 
given, has identifled itself with 
dogmatism.' (Nicholas Georgescu- 
Roegen). 


Such dogmatism also has strong 
ideological undercurrents. What 
is usually presented as the institu- 
tionally neutral and universally 
valid science of economics can be 
seen, on closer sérutiny, to be fully 
embedded within the institutional 
structure of capitalism. Once in a 


while, as in-Keynes's famous Genes- 


ral Theory, this fact ‘is candidly 
admitted. But even neo-classical 
economics which claims to be the 


universal science ‘which › studies: 


human behaviour asa relationship 
between ends and scarce means 
which have alternative uses’ is built 
on the capitalist framework ‘of 
commodity production for the mar- 
ket, the capitalist institution of the 
separation of ownership and use of 
resources and the capitalist cate- 
gories of wages and profits, 


It is not surprising that this is so, 
For, what, is claimed to be the 


` 
y^ a 1 


pure science of economics emérged 
with the emergence of capitalism 
and its evolution has also been 
closely associated with capitalism, 
although critics from within like - 
Galbraith would complain, 


capitalism, especially in the second 
half of the twentieth century. 


What then of Marxist economics 
with its base still in the classical 
tradition of political economy and 
its emphasis on the social dimen- 
sion of economics? How far does it 
help to illumine the practical eco- 
nomic problems of the day? Marxist 
economics certainly gives one a 
much better understanding of the 
operation and evolution of the capi- 
talist system and in that sense has 
much better explanatory power 
about the realities of today’s 
world than the many variants of 
Anglo-American economics. 


Also, because of its emphasis on 
the institutional mould within which 
economic activity takes place, parti- 
cularly the ownership and control 
Over resources, Marxist economics 
does not easily fall into the trap of 
converting economics into techno- 
logy. And, because of its under- 
standing about the evolutionary 
nature of society, Marxist econo- 
mics does not set up а mechanistic 
frame to analyse specific economic 
problems. 


However there are serious prob- 
lems also to be reckoned with. One 
of the foremost of these is that in 
contrast to the highly formalised 
methods in the Anglo-American 
tradition, the Marxist method of 
analysis is not precisely available 
anywhere. Marx, apparently, had 
planned to write explicitly on his 
method of analysis, but was not 
able to turn to the task. Future 
generations might have found it 
easier to follow his method had he 
done so. On the other hand, in view 
of the close connection between 
substance and method and between 
theory and praxis that Marxism in- 
sists on, it is not easy to produce an 
isolated and self-contained account | 
of the Marxist method of economic 
analysis. Consequently, there is con- 


1 and “~ 
.quite rightly too, that academic 
“economics has failed to keep step 


siderable difference of opinion even 
among those who profess to be 
Marxists about the Marxist method 
of analysis. 


There is a related issue that 
Robert Heilbroner brings out in his 
recent work on Marxist method. 
Heilbroner’s contention is that the 
Marxist method of historical mate- 
rialism or dialectics is a fascinating 
and challenging intellectual prob- 
lematique, but of limited usefulness 
as an exact method of analysis, espe- 
‘cially when it comes to narrowly 
defined problems which economics 
frequently confronts, of prices of 
particular commodities, decisions 
pertaining to alternatives etc. ‘The 
dialectical view of existence as 
inherently changeful is intuitively 
attractive, but intellectually elu- 
sive. The identification of contra- 
diction as an element of social 
reality yields new possibilities of 
social dissection, but it gives us 
no means of identifying what these 
contradictions are. A dialectical 
methodology has not found a way 
of reconciling its suggestive method 
of forming concepts or of formulat- 
ing the task of science with its con- 
tinued reliance on non-dialectical 
techniques to test the validity of 
its concepts or its science in use.’ 


` This may be the reason why there 
are many illuminating and sugges- 
tive accounts of the philosophical 
and epistemological aspects of the 
dialectical method, but very few 
examples of the dialectical method 
as applied to the analysis of con- 
crete social and, in particular, 
:- economic problems. 


i M.. drew a distinction between 
appearance and essence of social 
reality and stated that a science of 
society was necessary because ap- 
pearance and essence do not coin- 
cide. Here, if it can be a legitimate 
criticism that the Anglo-American 
tradition has tended to build up its 
science of economics largely on the 
basis of appearance — the supply- 
demand syndrome — the Marxist 
tradition in economics has shown 
itself to be concerned with essence. 
But concentration on the essence 
can lead to facile universalisation 
just as much as preoccupation with 
appearance can. There is thus 
a tendency in the Marxist tradition 


to treat all concretes in terms of 
their essence only, and to produce 
generalisations in historico-philoso- 
phic categories much against Marx’s 
own warning against the attempts to 
convert a method of analysis, which 
must remain open, into a system 
of logically related propositions 
which inevitably tends to become 
closed. 


T in its pursuit to become a 
rigorous science, economics trans: 
forms itself either into a closed 
logico-mathematical system or into 
a closed metaphysical system with 
corresponding empirical counter- 
parts then coming to be used only 
to prove or disprove ‘theoretical’ 
propositions a priori derived. The 
social world of concrete economic 
problems exists, it would appear, 
only to give the scientists oppor- 
tunities to confirm their theories 
and verify their hypotheses. But in 
their procedures of testing hypo- 
theses, economics is very primitive 
indeed. ‘And when intellectual acti- 
vity proceeds rapidly and where 
hypotheses become irrefutable the 
propositions of the ‘science’ soon 
degenerate into ideological slogans, 
and ‘economics limps along with 
one foot in untested hypotheses and 
the other in untestable slogans’ 
(Joan Robinson). 


This is the inner paradox of 
economics. There seems to be no 
easy way out. For, if economics is 
neither technology nor metaphysics 
it cannot discard them either. Asa 
field of study concerned with the 
use of material resources in produc- 
tion, it cannot get away from a 
preoccupation with the relationship 
between man and matter. At the 
same time, because production takes 
place within га social context, it 
cannot ignore the relationship bet- 
ween man and man, not only as 
isolated individuals, but as commu- 
nities and classes as well. Once 
these twin dimensions of economics 
are recognised, it may still be pos- 
sible to raise relévant questions 
about specified economic problems 
and to design rigorous procedures 
of enquiry related to them even if 
it is necessary, fora while, not to 
be excessively concerned with over- 
arching theoretical systems and 
overpowering “scientific methods. 
Herein lies the hope for thé future. 
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Disarray or betrayal 


J. D. SETHI 


IN our cynical, hard and corrupt 
society, it is easy but dangerous to 
attribute India's present multiple 
crises to intellectual confusion, 
which is more a consequence than a 
cause of the crisis. There is un- 
doubtedly a terrifying intellectual 
confusion and skullduggery which 
makes it difficult even to concep- 
tualise the crisis, not to speak of 
finding a solution to it. - 


It is doubly dangerous to attribute 
the crisis to economic confusion, 
for then the solution may appear to 
lie in (i) simply re-arranging priori- 
ties, policies and strategies and 
(ii) introducing discipline in the 
management of the economy.. It is 


ub om 


dangerous because, in the name of 


changing policies and strategies, it 
may demand — a demand recently 
made by Kirloskar — the abolition 


of the Planning Commission and all 
regulatory mechanisms even of the 
public sector. If discipline cannot 
be maintained by the ordinary pro: 
cesses of law, the case for a new 
Emergency may strengthen. The 
latest ordinance banning strikes is 
a rude reminder of the authoritarian 
inclinations and potentialities of 
our leaders. 


Кы crisis situation has not 
merely its confusions but also its 
confusion-makers. In reality, what 
appears as confusion may be a bet- 
rayal on the part of either the 
governing or the non-governing 
elite. Indian economists and plan- 
ners may or may not be confused 
but certainly their mentors, national 
or international, are not confused; 
they are simply ruthless. In this 
situation the urge for a return to 
economic rationality among the 
middle class intellectuals is an exer- 
cise in futile romanticism as was the 
earlier call for socialism given by 
Nehru and his, what Orwell called, 
‘Pansy Leftists’. Is there any con- 
fusion about the simple fact that 
the political machine can neither be 
repaired nor smashed so long as a 
galaxy of grotesque figures rule our 
society as well as our thinking. Eco- 
nomic rationality can be thought of 
only within a framework of a balan- 
ced power structure of right objec- 
tives, priorities and interest con- 
figurations and of recognised norms. 
When all these are missing, the line 
between economic confusion and 
economic irrationality disappears. 


The Indian economists аге 
acclaimed as very good. If this is 
so, why is the Indian economy in 
such bad shape? It is glib and irres- 
ponsible to reply that economists 
do not run the economy. Do they 
have clear solutions to current 
problems? In the fifties, the econo- 
mists were respectfully listened to 
by policy-makers and were even 
directly involved in planning and 
policy making. What has turned 
the fables on them now? Part of the 
answer is that Indian economists 
have been found to be ideological 
fakes. 


If one looks back at the kind of 
repeated crises over which heat has 
been generated, one finds the main 


problems are: low growth rate; 
infrastructural bottlenecks; foreign 
exchange crisis; budget deficits and 
inflation. Poverty, unemployment, 
deprivation and inequalities are 
mentioned and included with great 
concern in plans as problems of 
development, but never as issues of 
national crisis. The economic crisis 
is a double game of (I) transferring 
resources from the poor to the rich 
via inflation, indirect taxes and low 
incomes, (2) re-arranging income 
and wealth between competing 
interests of the middle and the rich 
classes. 


There is no confusion about the 
first: the poor are condemned to 
remain poor and multiply. The con- 
fusion is about the second, ie., 
among the rich and their hirelings 
about their own distribution of the 
loot. One would have thought that 
ina nation in which a quarter of 
the population is struggling to re- 
main on or above the poverty line, 
one quarter below it and another 
quarter reduced to destitution, the 
economic debate about crises and 
models of development and policy 
packages would all the time be con- 
centrated here. But the terms of the 
debate of the crisis are set by the 
rich and their paid or unpaid eco- 
nomists and politician friends. 


T. saddest part of the story is 
that those economists who made 
their largest contribution to distor- 
ting India’s course of development, 
have emigrated to western countries. 
Ironically, they built their inter- 
national reputation by their 
attempts to impose on India, 
through delicate but ruthless man- 
oeuvring and high pressure salesman- 
ship, those models of development 
which were bound to generate crisis. 
(Fortunately, the longer they stay 
abroad, the less they are heard of or 
read except in the footnotes of the 
writings of western scholars). 


Our premier institutions, which 
were once the first love of the eco- 
nomists, have now been relegated 
to the dustbin age. It is not the con- 
fusion but the dishonesty and the 
meagreness of intellectual thought 
that expresses sickness. Economic 
confusion is another name for 
intellectual sickness or betrayal. 
Recently, the government nomina- 


ted an economist from one such 
institution for a high level job. His 
name had to be dropped because he 
was found to be a security risk. 


The way in which our economists 
tried to sell to the government of 
India (1) devaluation of the rupee; 
(2) no-profit-no-loss public sector; 
(3) 97.5 per cent marginal rate of 
income tax; (4) that the green revo- 
lution would lead to a red revolu- 
tion, and (5) bureaucratic-econo- 
metric models etc., remains a 
remarkable story of economists tak- 
ing politicians for a ride. Indeed, 
theirs were the methods not of eco- 
nomists, but of compulsive, high- 
quality international manipulators. 
History seems to be repeating itself. 
We are now entering a new phase 
in which the solution is being sought 
in surrender to IMF conditionalities 
and Euro-dollars. 


So long as Marx, Marshall (and 
their bastard progeny, Keynes) and 
Metcalfe are sitting on the throat of 
the Indian intellectual class, parti- 
cularly the economists, there would 
always be intellectual confusion. 
Nehru had combined the ideologies 
of all four of them, created an un- 
mixable mix and got himself con- 
fused. That is why in his case one 
can say that nothing failed like 
success. Although we are living in 
the post-Nehru phase, the intellec- 
tual confusion of his age dominates 
the Indian sociological imagination 
and is thus a formidable barrier to 
finding a solution to our crisis. 


Å кое: curious paradox of 
Indian economics and Indian econo- 
mic policy-makers is that almost 
every economist is an ideologue but 
without a framework or a model. 
Opposing ideologues have used the 
same data, methods and models to 
support their respective hypotheses. 
Of course, a part of the reason for 
this contradiction lies in the selec- 
tive use of the data or specifications 
of equations. But more important 
is that they have all relied on bor- 
rowed ideologies and models and 
have refused to test their validity 
on the hard facts of the Indian eco- 
nomic and political power structure. 
Consequently, the Indian econo- 
mists have often ended up as ‘insti- 
tutionalised’ undertakers, burying 
one another’s ideologies but, to be 
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sure, protecting one another’s pri- 
vileges. 


Truly the economic or rather the 
general intellectual confusion ema- 
nates from attempts to explain con- 
temporary reality by false theories. 
If there is no clazity of understand- 
ing of the nature of the economic 
and political crises, it is probably 
because no general analytical frame- 
work bearing the endorsement of a 
wider spectrum of experts is avail- 
able to do so. No economic theory 
can explain why, with 22 per cent of 
savings, the growth rate has stuck 
around 35 percent. No political 
theory can explain how the widen- 
ing of the base of Indian democracy 
also generates authoritarian forces. 
No sociological theory can explain 
the purposeless violence and decom- 
position of the contemporary Indian 
society. 


T tragedy of Indian economic 
development is that its decay has 
accompanied the decay of the eco- 
nomic debate. Those who had the 
largest share in the debate about 
Indian planning around the mid- 
fifties and seriously influenced the 
outcome were indoctrinated by Bri- 
tish economists, Marxists or neo- 
Marxists like Maurice Dobb, Joan 
Robinson, etc., none of whom had 
any understanding of Indian econo- 
mic life. The largest single contri- 
bution to economic confusion was 
made by the self-seeking Marxists. 
They were attempting, and some are 
still hoping, to impose a socialist 
superstructure over a capitalist base. 
Marx turned Hegel upside down; the 
Indian Marxist turned Marx upside 
down. 


With very few and limited ana- 
lytical categories available to them 
and the distorted versions of Marx- 
ism given by Lenin, they tried to 
explain and simplify the problems 
and progress of a highly complex 
society which had the character of 
a civilization If ever there was a 
case of a scientific theory turning 
reality into metaphysics, it is the 
theory of socialism in the hands of 
Indian Marxist economists. Of 
course, they have their counterparts 
elsewhere in the third world. India 
probably is the only country in 
which the bourgeoisie as a class, out 
of fear and fraud, accepted socialism 


— and the Marxists their cheap em- 
bourgeoisement. 


But more than the Marxists, it is 
the positivists and the quantitative 
economists who tailored India’s 
development policies for the western 
world under the cover of a scientific 
approach. We have more such peo- 
ple peddling the scientific temper in 
India than there are gods in heaven. 
Most of those who subscribe to 
positivistic epistemology are not 
economists in the broader sense: 
they are more like engineers and 
technicians who cleverly project the 
past into the future by using an 
array of equations for regression 
analysis. 


The problem of poverty by defi- 
nition remained incremental to posi- 
tivistic economics. It is not the 
emphasis on quantitative methods 
but their value free  positivistic 
approach which even the most radi- 
cal economists fell prey to and 
which muddied economic thinking. 
In the amorality of their theories is 
embedded their immorality and bet- 
rayal. Incidentally, at the hands of 
the establishment (Soviet and 
Chinese) Marxists, Marxism has 
also become a positivist science. 


Е who reached the ріп- 
nacle of governmental decision- 
making but relied only on their 
economic understanding to the neg- 
lect of politico-bureaucratic and 
social factors made their own con- 
tribution to damaging the economy. 
For example, it was largely govern- 
ment economists who were respon- 
sible for (a) taking the income tax 
structure to the absurd level of 97.5 
per cent; (b) piling up controls upon 
controls; (c) allowing all kinds of 
distortions in the economy in the 
name of government capturing the 
commanding heights of the econo- 
my; (d) denigrating competition in 
order to defend the inefficiency of 
the public sector, and (e) producing 
an industrial policy which allowed 
greater hold of multinationals on 
production and investment. 


In this category were economists 
of all persuasions with their collec- 
tive and individual obsession and 
controlled schizophrenia. But most 
of them were neo-classicists who 
borrowed the clothes of the radicals 
so as to appear more credible and, 


thus, acceptable. Significantly, 
when they were first employed in 
government, they were all doing 
work for some international agency. 
The feeble fatuities of their econo- 
mic debate and theories were ulti- 
mately exposed. 


Practically all the ideological 
schools of thought in the field of 
economics made political neutrality 
one of the assumptions of their 
models. Some who did not make 
this assumption were even more 
naive in assuming that political in- 
stitutions and politics constitute 
the superstructure and therefore 
their main concern was with the 
economic base. For either assump- 
tions, whether of political neutrality 
or of one to one correspondence 
between politics and economics, the 
sequences were the same. No definite 
approach, theory, model or evena 
general philosophy about the rela- 
tionship between poverty, develop- 
ment and politics could be develop- 
ed. Curiously, even those radicals 
who had put faith in the writings of 
Mao, Gramsci, Althusser, etc., and 
accepted the primacy of politics, 
ultimately got bogged down in 
cheap determinism when it came to 
the discussion about economic 
issues, particularly poverty. An 
apolitical or pseudo-political ap- 
proach to economics was bound to 
illuminate confusion rather than 
grasp the truth. 


hen India Jaunched her second 
plan, or rather two years earlier 
when the frame of the Plan was 
debated by the economists and the 
Planning Commission, there was 
tremendous excitement. It then 
seemed that India was going to rup- 
ture many old paradigms and be- 
come the focus of attention for the 
world in the field of economic deve- 
lopment. The economists of those 
days, most of whom have since 
either migrated abroad or left the 
field of development, or opted out 
of the debate, were the most self- 
conscious and arrogant elite group 
to create the great illusion. They 
were at best skilful synthesisers of 
the three main schools and, at 
worst, dangerous imitators. 


The Indian and foreign econo- 
mists who influenced the Maha- 


lanobis Plan were sophisticated in 
„economics but naive in politics. The 
whole debate was about refining the 
model and ignoring the political 
and social forces operating within 
the system. Economic determinism 
overtook the debate along with a 
heavy toll of policies and require- 
ments as well. The Mahalanobis 
model was sold as the best-suited 
for India. All the structural require- 
ments of the economy, except the 
role of the public sector, were sub- 
sumed in the model or were jet- 
tisoned. But the social and political 
requirements were ignored. The life 
of that model was less than the 
period of two five-year plans. 


P us was that model's biggest 
enemy and proved its grave yard. 
Indeed, the model required a closed 
system by and large and demanded 
the total elimination of the then 
existing foreign capital as distin- 
guished from new investment and 
transfer of technology. Above all, 
it needed extensive agrarian reforms 
and restructuring. Paradoxically, its 
unstated assumption was that it 
required a semi-authoritarian re- 
gime which could enforce discipline 
on consumption and  sectoral 
demands. 


Alternatively, if the system was 
to be open and democratic, it re- 
quired an elite which practised aus- 
terity, identified its interests with 
those of the masses over a large 
area and minimised the economic 
cost of the administrative and politi- 
cal system. The role of the State 
was to be large, but it had to be 
austere, not spendthrift. The other 
side of that model was what the 
Indian political scientists called one 
party dominance which is only a 


~ little removed from authoritarian 


populism. The Indian political 
leaders failed on all counts. Each of 
its requirements was so seriously 
violated that the  Mahalanobis 
model became a hothouse plant. It 
was, after a few years of distorted 
application, thrown out, only to 
survive as a museum piece. 


The reasons for this failure were 
many, the most important being 
that the model was a projection of 
the perceptions and ideologies of 
the middle class political elite to 
whom the power was bequeathed by 


the British. Except for some roman- 
tic radicalism, which often accom- 
panies the middle classes, there was 
not much difference between the 
perception of the new elite and the 
top industrialists who prepared the 
1943 Plan. That Plan also aimed at 
raising the rate of growth of the 
economv and of domestic saving 
and investment, establishment of 
large scale capital goods industries 
and promoting of scientific progress 
in all directions, leaving the benefits 
to trickle down to the poor. 


Although the successes of the 
Plan were modest, the growth rate 
was much higher than at any 
time in the previous 200 years. A 
four per cent annual growth rate 
even when the population growth 
rate had gone up to about 2 per 
cent was quite an achievement. But 
behind that success was a power 
prop and behind it a conspiracy. 
India became the area of agreement 
between the two power blocs which 
led to her acquiring massive aid. 
India's defence expenditure was 
kept low. The conspiracy was that 
the bottom half of the population 
would be kept out of the develop- 
ment process 


The euphoria about this growth 
led to the expectation that Indian 
planning could achieve what no one 
had achieved earlier, namely, deve- 
lopment without tears. No section or 
group in the society, not even the 
non-functional class, had to make 
any sacrifice for development. This 
was the kind of middle class roman- 
ticism that went with Indian plann- 
ing during the first three plans. In 
the mid-sixties, the ugly realisation 
came that the expectation was un- 
sustainable. Since then, Indian 
planning has gone on from crisis to 
crisis, with each crisis the confusion 
becoming more widespread. 


Е side of the picture was 
the rapid growth of the middle class 
in numbers in all unproductive occu- 
pations. India represented a curious 
case of a developing economy in 
which the middle class, i.e., the ter- 
tiary sector, increased at a rate of 
4 to 5 per cent whereas the working 
class increased at the rate of 2 рег 
cent. This growth ultimately estab- 
lished the quantitative base for the 


rise of populism. The administra- 
tion was the largest single employer 
for the middle classes followed by 
banking, insurance, transport, 
trade, education, etc.. No study has 
been made about the contribution of 
this class to economic development 
but there is enough micro-level evi- 
dence to prove that the middle 
classes not only did not contribute 
proportionately to what they got 
from the system, but they often be- 
came a stumbling block in the way 
of the reformulation of the plan 
strategies and regeneration of the 
economy Indeed, the middle class 
became totally parasitic with profes- 
sors, journalists and public relations 
men rising to the top. 


The crisis of Indian planning as 
also that of democracy is the para- 
sitic character of the middle class 
and its incapacity to adjust itself to 
the changing situation. It seems that 
inflation will be the final end of this 
class leaving behind much misery 
and frustration. In a decade’s time, 
all other components of the middle 
class, except traders and large farm- 
ers, will be wiped out. 


B... all this apparent distortion 
lay the most damaging absence of 
full employment as the main priority 
or objective of every plan. Had full 
employment been made the central 
focus of our development, it would 
have provided continuing correc- 
tions to the economic madness and 
political deception of the power 
elite. But that would have been in- 
consistent with the bloated middle 
class in the service of the bourgeois 
and corrupt political leadership. The 
Janata government for the first time 


attempted a breakthrough in the . 


direction of full employment. Mrs. 
Gandhi's government has probably, 
less by design and more by its logic, 
reversed that process. Curiously, no 
Indian economist can claim to have 
got an employment-built model. 
Mahatma Gandhi alone, whom the 
Indian economists dismissed long 
ago under Nehruvian pressures, 
began and ended his ‘model’ with 
full employment. How can any 
Indian economist feel respectable in 
the company of Gandhi, when Marx 
and Keynes are around to buttress 
their ego. 


Just about the time that Indian 
planning entered its crisis phase and 
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the nation was sorting out the 
consequences of the collapse of its 
foreign policy and the two wars, one 
with China and the other with 
Pakistan, that Mrs. Gandhi was 
chosen to be the new Prime Minis- 
ter by old time operators of the 
Congress Party in the hope that she 
would be a pliable dummy. She 
reacted violently by letting loose on 
the system a prolonged phase of 
massive populism which not merely 
destroyed the old guard but, along 
with that, destroyed all the major 
institutions. Above all, the moral 
fibre of the political elite was shred 
to pieces. Whatever was left of eco- 
nomic planning and rationality be- 
came expendable. 


It is in this phase that economists 
jumped on to Mrs. Gandhi’s band- 
wagon and mistook populism for 
radical change. A few reforms were 
brought about and populism crea- 
ted a sea of hopes. Both the liberal 
and Marxist economists by now, as 
part of their well cultivated ambi- 
valence, supported Mrs. Gandhi’s 
populism just as once before they 
had put their weight behind the 
phoney Nehruvian socialism. Popu- 
lism had to take its own toll of eco- 
nomic policies, the debris of which 
is lying all over the place. As men- 
tioned earlier, the assumptions and 


the rationale of the Mahalanobis as ` 


well as the successor plan models 
were knocked off. 


We are now in the post-populist 
phase of which the most confound- 
ing puzzle is not prolonged econo- 
mic confusion but passivity and 
tolerance of the masses and the 
fraud and corruption of the power 
elite. This phase is one of flashback 
sickness. 


Т confusion and crisis of the 
post- populist, i.e., the present phase 
needs explanation because it cannot 
belightly dismissed as intellectual 
pessimism intensified by the climate 
ofourage. The imposition of the 
Emergency in 1975 closed the era 
of populist politics and economics. 
Only the Marxists and other leftists 
who confused populism with radi- 
calism looked foolish. Inevitably, in 
the post-populist phase the govern- 
ment had to shift to the Right. 
Since the new Congress Govern- 


ment came to power in January 
1980, there has been a decisive shift 
of the government and its policies 
to the Right of the Centre, and if 
this present trend continues, there 
would be a further shift to the 
Right in which the final jump to 
authoritarianism would be a logical 
conclusion. Post-populist politics is 
always characterised by repressive 
authoritarian regimes which try to 
resolve earlier conflicts or tensions 
by eliminating the so-called popu- 
list sectors and by shifting income 
away from the poor and the lower 
middle classes to the rich. 


As the economic policies and 
strategies of the post-populist phase 
are unfolding, the economists are 
getting into excruciating bewilder- 
ment. The post-populist phase has 
so far seen the following trends: (1) 
unrelieved double digit inflation; (2) 
greater reliance on external resour- 
ces for investment despite 23 per 
cent rate of domestic savings; (3) 
export-led growth which has neces- 
sitated open door policies for multi- 
nationals; (4) liberal licensing and 
fiscal incentives for large private 
houses and MRTP companies and 
(5) large investment in financially 
losing infrastructures in the public 
sector. 


A, these trends and policies have 
marked a continuous and decisive 
shift to the Right. Mrs. Gandhi’s 
second regime has already moved 
that way and quite consciously. 
She cannot now revert to populism 
because that would not only end up 
in the imposition of a new author- 
itarianism immediately but also 
bring the economy to a grinding 
halt. My understanding is that 
Mrs. Gandhi herself will not impose 
another Emergency on the system 
because if she does that, power will 
pass on to some other hands under 
the pressure of new forces that have 
been unleashed on the system. Be- 
sides, it will completely ruin what- 
ever chances and efforts she is mak- 
ing to instal Rajiv in power. Mrs. 
Gandhi will, in my opinion, keep 
moving slowly to the Right. She 
wil be looking for an empty con- 
sensus because her writ no longer 
truly runs everywhere. Her massive 
power is really a misleading kind of 
weakness. 


Nothing has done greater damage 
to the search for ending the econo- 
mic crisis and confusion than the 
massive growth of the parallel eco- 
nomy through an accelerated rate 
of black money generation. Cur- 
rently, this rate is about thrice of 
what it was almost a decade ago. 
That is why all anti inflationary 
policy packages have proved damp 
squibs. It is no coincidence that 
the galloping parallel economy, 
continuing economic crisis and tbe 
shift to the Right take place at the 
same time. The shift to the Right is 
a search for economic rationality, 
but this futile search is bound to 
end up in deepening the economic 
crisis and confusion. It is proved 
beyond doubt that there can be no 
Right-wing solution for the Indian 
crisis. But the monumental betrayal 
of the Left does not conceal the 
ugly fact that there is no Left-wing 
solution either. It seems that under 
the dispensation of new and old 
financial wizards, India is going in 
for a Brazilian model but without 
the mitigating factor of the Brazi- 
lian growth rate. . 


Truly, both the economic crisis 
and the intellectual confusion about 
it are the product of continuing im- 
balance between different compo- 
nents of the power structure. So 
long as this imbalance continues, 
there will be no way out. The eco- 
nomists generally produce models 
which are never tested for this 
power structure. They keep hoping 
that the radical rhetoric of the 
political leadership will some day 
get translated into political will 
which will be instrumental in opera- 
tionalising their models. They do 
not understand that there is no such 
thing as political will independent 
of the political power structure. 


Aa ass it is not always true 
that the post-populist phase has to 
be anarchic. A leadership which is 
conscious of meeting the economic 
needs can adopt a technocratic 
approach to policy-making. For this 
approach, the regime may be bure- 
aucratic-authoritarian or bureauc- 
ratic-democratic. The most impor- 
tant factor determining the choice 
would be the effectiveness of the 
channels through which demands 
are expressed and the levels of 
violence leading to the suppression 


of those who have been fed on 
populist slogans. In the Latin 
American countries like Brazil and 
Argentina, the experience is that 
populism is followed by some 
version of the bureaucratic-authori- 
tarian model. But, the adoption of 
the Latin American model would 
spell disaster to India. 


Yet, the answers to the problems 
(1) of imbalances in power struc- 
tures, (2) economic stagnation, (3) 
accentuation of poverty and inequa- 
lity and (4) post-populist drift, are 
increasingly being seen in the rise 
of bureaucratic-authoritarianism. 
The relevant model for such a 
regime is the Brazilian way which 
Mrs. Gandhi’s new advisers on 
international affairs have quite 
subtly sold to her. Although no eco- 
nomist in India has defended that 
model, the policies adopted by the 
Government of India are fast mov- 
ing in that direction. Conceptual 
clarification for a bureaucratic- 
authoritarian model will probably 
come a little later. We are, to be 
sure, Willingly moving into deeper 
chaos, perpetual confusion and 
creeping authoritarianism under 
both visible leadership and invisible 
forces. We can betray our nation 
and our people and be rewarded for 
it. All we have todo isto keep up 
the prevailing fashionable intellec- 
tual despair and confusion. A whole 
generation of economists seems to 
opt out of the debate over the four 
issues mentioned above. I think it 
was Goebbels who once said that 
intellectual activity is very danger- 
ous for building a powerful State. 


F inally, the Indian economic con- 
fusion is part of the global con- 
fusion and crisis of mainstream eco- 
nomics. The Marxian, Keynesian 
and neo-classical schools, all belong 
to the mainstream. Fach school 
claims its theories to be scientific, 
its laws beyond space and time, or 
if historically determined, having the 
quality of being true for all epochs 
and fully quantifiable. But in reality 
all are unethically deterministic. 
Mainstream economics deals with 
laws and formulas about quantities 
only. Every new attempt to make 
economics scientific and quantifiable 
has dethroned man and human 
values from the. centre of economic 


decisions. The very definition of 
economics says that it is a science 
which deals with the allocation of 
scarce resources whether by the in- 
visible hand (capitalism) or by the 
State Planning Commission (social- 
ism) among competing ends and 
technological choices to produce and 
distribute commodities and services. 
It deals with the so-called economic 
man, a concept devoid of all values. 


I, other words, in the mainstream 
economics what is not quantifiable 
does not exist. The avarice and 
greed of the affluent and the pain 
and agony of the poor do not exist 
because these are not quantifiable. 
Only their respective levels of in- 
come or expenditure exist. Laws are 
real but not ethics. Who owns what 
is quantifiable but not why. Who 
are the unemployed? Those who are 
not allocated. Definition breaks 
down. You can bring them into eco- 
nomics through the back door but 
there is no front door for them in 
scientific economics, and so on. 
Confusion is global. 


Gandhi revolted against this eco- 
nomics and its Indian purveyors. 
Indian economists and political 
leaders, in turn, revolted against 
Gandhi and thereby laid the founda- 
tion for a perpetual economic 
crisis, stagnation, poverty and ex- 
ploitation. Wittingly or unwittingly, 
Nehru fell into this trap and turned 
out to be the greatest myth-maker 
and confusion-maker. He died a sad 
and defeated man, but a few months 
before his death, he admitted that 
the Indian crisis was largely the 
result of his deviation from the 
Gandhian path. 


Although that confession came 
too late, it continues to demand of 
his followers an honest and compre- 
hensive review of the Nehruvian 
approach which still provides a 
cover for the confusion of our intel- 
lectuals. But they seem to prefer wor- 
shipping at the altars of Moscow, 
Washington, London and Beijing 
and of course New Delhi. Some of 
them are in love with the Nehruvian 
confusion only because  Nehru's 
daughter has contemptuously shown 
to them tbat all laws of economics 
can be violated with impunity, but 
without hurting the economists’ 
privileges. 


~The practitioners 


ASHOK MITRA 


` THE ingredients of the social pro- 
cess constitute the core of econo- 
mics. To divest it of its political 
content is therefore inherently im- 
possible. A narrow, formal part of 
the subject’ leans on mathematical 
logic. But the significance of the 
latter is of a subsidiary order, 
and related to only superstructural 
issues. The base of economics was, 
is, and will always be thé political 
system. And it could hardly be 
otherwise. Politics is for the seizure 
of power. The purpose of seizing 
power is to use the appurtenances 
of the State to further specific class 
interests. These class interests are 
Material interests, that is, econo- 
mic interests. Politics is thus en- 
meshed in economics; fundamental 
economic decisions are always 
fundamental political decisions. - 


The economists — at least a good 
number amongst them — in our 
country are finding it hard to re- 
concile themselves with this reality 


which, till very recently, was being - 


successfully fudged. The long domi- 
nance of one political party over 
the system since Independence 
helped in the sustenance of a myth. 
Blatant class-decisions were taken 


in the economic sphere. But these 

were always served under the garb 

of *national" interests. In season and ' 
out of season, there was invocation 

of the cause of the poor; the actual 

decisions taken and the policies 

adopted served, invariably, the cause 
of the rich. 


In this kind of a situation, econó- 
mists were mere adornments. They 


` fulfilled a particular purpose for the 


establishment. The task of present- 
ing grossly anti-people and anti- 
growth decisions in a manner which 
would make them look tolerably 
réspectable was left to the care of 
the economists. Given our milieu 
of sham —- and the compulsions 
of parliamentary democracy and . 
adult suffrage — class-biased  de- 
cisions were never to be described 
as such; they had to be rationalised, - 
made to appear as if serving a 
‘national’ purpose. Therefore the 
call went out: rope in the econo- 
mists, they will write the goody- 
goody essays, and everything will 
be dressed up as natty and proper. 


The economists were tickled no 
end. They were beckoned out of 


A 
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their miserable lecture rooms, and 
straightaway ushered in through the 
portals of the establishment. They 
were feted, spoken to politely and, 
seemingly, what they said was also 
politely received. All this went to 
their .head. There were of course 
the other, standard crumbs: pro- 
liferating research grants, member- 
ship of committees, commissions 
and delegations, etc:. The .econo- 
mists arrived. They were itching 
to be pleased; they were easily 


pleased, the consequential additio- ° 


nal monetary outlay on the part of 
the ruling classes was marginal. 


. Economists also benefitted from 
the secular global trend. In the 
post- World War II world, the prac- 
titioners of economics are in great 
demand; their abracadabra has an 
international currency. The better 
ones amongst the economists, that 
is, the smarter ones, could indulge 
in the passion of globe-trotting on 
tax-free international dispensations. 
The lesser ones, or those who were 
not as bright or had specific domes- 
tic entanglements and therefore 
could not afford to be footloose, 


. Stayed back. No matter, the de- 


mand in the home market was 


adequate to absorb their talents in ` 


establishment and  near-establish- 
ment circles, Иң. 


For the economists, therefore, it 
has not just rajned, but poured, for 
the better part of the thirty four 
years since Independence. . Nearly 
the whole lot of them have merely 
dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s 
of whatever monstrous ideas the 
ruling groups wanted to try out. 
It has been a cosy arrangement. 
Everything was all right with the 
economists, therefore everything 
was all right with the world. The 
class interests of the economists, in 
other words, coincided almost com- 
pletely with those of the ruling 
groups. 


S o cosiness is in some danger 
because of developments in the past 
few years. Inthe initial phase, an 
inverted version of Say's Law was 
at work, demand created its own 
supply, an explosion occurred in 
the. number of practising econo- 
mists, both elsewhere as well as in 
our country. The early birds did 


indeed get the worm, but now the 
problem of excess-supply has reared 
its head. The quasi-rent economists 
had been enjoying has, as a result, 
declined steeply. Class alignments 
too are being intensified since the 
mid-seventies. Inflation has been a 
great didactic factor: The ruling 
classes, ever greedy to increase their 
spoils, have pressed down hard on 
the working classes. Large chunks 
from amongst the middie classes, 
unable to have their wages adjusted 
pari passu with the rise in prices, 
have also been major victims of the 
inflation. 


All of a sudden, antagonistic class 
relations are beginning to emerge as 


a major datum of the polity. With | 


the working classes getting more and 
more organised and social consci- 
ousness making rapid strides at 
various nooks and corners, fiercely 
diverging political — and therefore 
economic — points of view are 


-being increasingly articulated and 


increasingly posited against one 
another. 


dius factors have meant a crisis 
in the life and living of, poor things, 
the economists, Silence is golden, 
Silence will keep them out of trou- 
ble. Never mind, let outrageous de- 
cisions be taken, let the crooks and 
blackmarketeers be given the run of 
the country, let the economy be 
mismanaged by a handful few who 
keep assuming that a nation of 
seven .hundred million can be taken 


for granted for ever, let an open in-- 


vitation go out to the predatory 
outsiders to come іп, be our guest 
and plunder us, economists must 
keep their cool, they should know 
which side their bread is buttered, 
they better take a sabbatical. Un- 
fortunately, the shadow is fast fal- 
ling. Even planned subservience to 
the cause of the establishment does 
not any longer ensure out-of-turn — 
and out-of-the ordinary — privile- 
ges and prerogatives for the econo- 
mists. Given the developing sharp- 
ness in class-alignments, they too 
are now confronted by the problem 
of choice. They have to choose, 
they have to decide, they have to 
take sides in the class war. 


For a substantial number 
amongst them, there could be no 
greater calamity. It would have 


been easy if the option could be 
exercised always in favour of the 
ruling groups, or if it were possible 
to identify, invariably correctly, 
who the ruling groups were. How- 
ever, in the course of the past 
decade, political prognostication has 
become a rather dicey business. 
Even within the ruling groups, fis- 
sures abound, coalitions and al- 
liances .have a fragile, haphazard 
look about them. The instinct of 
self-preservation should drive the 
economists into a supposedly safe- 
camp.:But the problem of identifica- 
tion being what it is, which is a safe 
camp? Which is the safest? 


T. situation is evolving from 
day to day. Today's choice may 
turn out to be the wrong one in the 
light of tomorrow's experience. The . 
economists, let Almighty commise- 
rate with them, had never faced this 
problem of choice earlier. They are 
being torn asunder by the acuteness 
of the dilemma. With the ruling 
classes themselves in some: disarray 
— witness the increasing conflict of 
interests between, for example, the 
urban and the ruling bourgeoisie — 
the economists at the moment are 
Set of a dishevelled, disjoint- 
ed lot. 


For a small minority of them, the 
problem is even more acute. Their 
intellectual exercises tempt them to 
speak up against the depredations 
perpetrated by the propertied clas- 
ses; these depredations are not only 
scandalously inequitous in the social 
sense, they also slow down the pro- 
cess of growth. Given their mostly 
middle class upbringing, however, 
more often than not, even these 
groups of economists tend to lose 
the conviction of their courage. The 
final victim is courage itself, which 
dies a contorted death. You can 
scan the list during the twenty-one- 
months of ‘the Emergency, you 
would have been hard put to come 
across the name of one economist 
who resigned from the government, 
or from а  government-sponsored 
commission or committee, because 
of his convictions. Not that there 
was any dearth of convictions, but 
these were reserved for whispered 
airings after dusk. 


The 
changed 


circumstances 
in the past 


have not 
eighteen 


24 


months. If anything, they have be- 
come murkier, because the political 
system itself has become a great 
deal more confused. Ephemeral 
coalitions of heterogenous ruling 
groups come together and come 
apart, demonstrating the attribute 
of easy virtue, but little else. Such 
shifting alliances lead to shifting 
programmatic arrangements, which 
аге sought to be explained — or ex- 
plained away — in terms of the exi- 
gencies of short-term tactics or 
strategy. The political leaders shuf- 
fle around; the economists see no 
reason for behaving any differently. 
Only a handful amongst the latter 
are willing to cross the class barrier 
— the risks, in the material sease, 
are much too great. The politics is 
confused; economics assumes the 
spitting image of this confusion. 


The fallacy lies in placing the 
economists on a pedestal. They are 
not determining elements, but pro- 
ducts of social determinants. What 
they propound and enunciate is re- 
flective of the social situation. As 
antagonism widens between classes 
and the process of alienation accele- 
rates, the tribe of economists will 
also be forced to make their choice. 


Some economists — either incor- 
rigible optimists or incorrigible 
career-mongers — will keep pre- 


tending that class antagonisms are 
capable of being indefinitely papered 
over. Gripped by panic, some of 
them will continue to indulge in all- 
round hypocrisy. 


It is thus going to be a confused 
state of affairs for some while. The 
economists — a fair majority, one 
guesses, of them — will not feel 
comfortable in the milieu. But, 
however hard they try, they will not 
succeed in getting out of it either. 
Politics will always be in command. 
Economics has been, is, will always 
be subservient to politics, and eco- 
nomists, like it or not, will have to 
look for signals from politicians. 
Such is the inexorable law of the 
social process. Once economists re- 
concile themselves to this truth, 
confusion will give way to clarity, 
and economics will be acknowledg- 
ed as what it essentially 1s — non- 
neutral and given to class biases. 
My economics will be different from 
yours, because my class interests. 
are different from yours. 


À depressing scenario. 


V. К. R.V. RAO 


I THINK it is time the country 
started taking a hard and critical 
look at the record of its political, 
social and economic development 
since independence. I know there 
are many plus points and they are 
certainly impressive. We were able 
to deal with the fall of 17.5 per cent 
in foodgrain production in 1979- 
80 without seeking foreign aid or 
importing foodgrains even on a 
commercial basis. We have a well 
established and diversified modern 
industrial framework which places 
us among the first ten industrial 
countries in the world; and we have 
the world’s third or fourth largest 


-supply of scientists and technolo- 


gists. We have retained our inde- 
pendence not only in form but also 
in fact, and changes in our govern- 
ment have been by freely conducted 
elections on the basis of adult 
franchise and not by violence or 
coup-d'etat. We are also a for- 
midable military power in Asia, but 
we do not havea military govern- 
ment, nor a one party political 
system. There is less of social 
inequality now and more of concern 
with the lot of the weaker sections 
in our society. We have thus some 
positive record to our credit. 


But, we also have a large number 
of minus points. Our political 
democracy is not accompanied by 
public cooperation, there is no code 
of conduct governing either inter- 
party or even intra-party political 
relations, and public participation 
in nation-building work is largely 
a myth and not a reality. Conci- 
liation and compromise, so neces- 


~ 


sary for a multiple society like ours, 
has been substituted by confront- 
ation, dogmatism and violence. 
The process of national integration 
built up during our struggle for 
independence has been increasingly 
eroded with the achievement of 
independence and the ‘spoils’ of 
self-rule; and divisive forces, com- 
munal, casteist, linguistic and 
regional, have grown and become 
articulate at a pace, level and 
expanse that are now beginning to 
pose a serious threat to the national 
integrity of the country. 


I social scene presents an 
equally dismal picture of conflict 
and not concord, of violence and 
not harmony and of groupism and 
not social commitment. Unrest 


stalks the student campuses and the. 


young are in a state of ferment, not 
purposive and socially motivated 
or ideologically determined but 
factional, selfish and materially 
motivated. The agitations of which 
we read so frequently cover almost 
all walks of life and society, and 
have hardly any ennobling aspect 
about them. Our nation continues 
to rank high in its level of illiter- 
acy, while black markets and black 
money, bribery and corruption, tax 
evasion and noncompliance of 
social legislation have almost be- 
come a new Indian way of life that 
has evolved over thirty years of 
political independence. 


On the economic side, there has 
been neither dimunition in the 
magnitude of poverty nor in the 
inequality of income and wealth in 
Indian society. The top classes 
live as well as their compeers do in 
the more developed countries, 
while the bottom classes, who cons- 
titute the Indian masses, live in 
much worse conditions than the 
poor and low income groups in 
other parts of the world. Some- 
thing has gone wrong with the 
brave new world that India launched 
at midnight hour in mid-August 
1947. Isitnot time then for us to 
look more closely at ourselves, and 
indulge in some uninhibited intros- 
pection, not for self-flagellation so 
much as to find out why we have 
failed so dismally in the implement- 
ation of what we set out to achieve. 


Before I turn to some basic eco- 
nomic aspects of our economy 


which need our attention — and 
which forms the main theme of this 
article — I would like to draw 
pointed attention to the over-riding 
factor which has soured our inde- 
pendence and constitutes the cru- 
cial background for all our troub- 
les, whether political or social or 
economic. This is the steep ero- 
sion that has taken place in our 
value system with its accompany- 
ing unwelcome change in our beha- 
vioural pattern. Unless something 
is done effectively to arrest this 
decline in our spiritual and ethical 
standards and behaviour, no eco- 
nomic reform can set right the 
basic malaise we see in our econo- 
my; and this is a task not so much 
for the politicians alone but for all 
of us who constitute a part of the 
ruling class, whether in power of 
otherwise, who are distinguished 
from the rest of the people by their 
superior position in respect or 
skills, education, articulation, 
status, influence, income, wealth 
and power. 


H.... said this, let me turn to 
the myth and confusion that is 
enveloping our economy today and 
has been doing so for some years. 


To begin with, we need a little 
more of modesty in talking about 
our economic achievements and not 
be deluded by the importance that 
this apparently gives us in the 
developing world. Let us look at 
the facts. The latest World Bank 
Development Report for 1980 lists 
125 countries in terms of their GNP 
per capita and rate of growth 
during 1960-1978. India's ranking 
was 15th from the bottom with a 
figure of 180 dollars. Among the 
other developing countries, Pakis- 
tan’s per capita GNP was 230 
dollars, Indonesia’s 360, South 
Korea’s 1200, Taiwan’s 1400, 
Nigeria’s 560, Brazil’s 1570, and 
Mexico’s 1973 dollars. The People’s 
Republic of China was also ahead 
of India with a per capita GNP 
of 230 dollars. 


Our record in the matter of the 
growth rate in our GDP is also 
not a matter of pride in comparison 
to that of some of the other deve- 
loping countries as can be seen 
from the following table. 





Annual growth-rate per cent of GDP 


Country 1960-1970 1970-1978 
India 3.6 3.7 
Indonesia 3.5 8 
Nigeria 3.1 62 
South Korea 8.5 9.7 
Taiwan 9.2 8.0 
Mexico 7.2 5.0 
Brazil 5.3 9.2 
China 5.0 6.0 





While the share of industry in the 
GDP between 1970 and 1978 was 
lower in the case of Pakistan as 
compared to India (24 and 26 per 
cent) that of India was lower than 
that of the other developing count- 
ries listed above, being only 26 per 
cent as compared to Indonesia's 33 
per cent. South Korea's 36 per cent, 
Taiwan's 48 per cent, Nigeria's 43 
per cent, and Mexico's and Brazil's 
37 per cent each. 


In absolute terms, of course, 
India’s GDP agricultura] output 
and industrial output, and skilled 
man-power are higher but not in 
terms of per capita or growth rate; 
but the former fact gives us, and 
sometimes to the world as well, a 
misleading impression of our eco- 
nomic strength and economic pro- 
gress. The fact of the matter is that 
India is a vast country with some 
well developed areas comparable to 
any in the developed world and 
and many ill-developed areas worse 
than many in the developing world. 
Our problem of low income and low 
growth is not only due to regional 
differences, but also to the vast 
numbers that have to be tackled. 


T.. obvious points of attack in 
our economic offensive against 
poverty should therefore have been 
balanced regional development, 
effective human resources develop- 
ment and a significant reduction in 
the growth rate of our population. 
Part of the economic (and also 
social and political) confusion we 
see in India is the result of our neg- 
lect of these three vital aspects of 
our national economy. 


Another point we have to note is 
the absence of continuity in our an- 
nual rates of growth. It is true that 
annual economic growth is not & 
stable function anywhere in the 
world and especially so in the course 


w 


of an unfinished development pro- 
cess. But the extent to which the 
annual growth rate in the NDP is 
subject to in India is somewhat uni- 
que to this country. During the 
period 1951-52 to 1979-80, the range 
of fluctuation in the annual growth 
rate in terms of constant prices 
(1970-71 =100) has been from plus 
9.80 in 1975-76 to a minus 5.92 in 
1965-66, while the recurrence of 
fluctuation is even more clearly seen 
if we look at other countries’ an- 
nual rates of economic growth over 
the previous year, whether we do it 
for consecutive years or for two 
year or three year intervals. And 
the explanation for these differences 
in annual growth rates is not merely 
that of monsoon fluctuations or the 
dominance of agriculture. We have 
not yet found a way to reduce these 
fluctuations in the growth rate or 
take steps to offset its consequences 
except in regard to the major food 
grains like wheat and rice. 


Å. ther peculiar feature of Indian 
economic growth is its failure to 
change the occupational structure 
of its work force. As has been poin- 
ted out in the full text of the old 
Sixth Plan (1978-83) Report: ʻA 
look at the distribution of workers 
in India in seven decennial censuses 
1911-1971 shows up the historically 
unique fact that in spite of an im- 
pressive development of the large 
scale manufacturing and infrastruc- 
ture sectors, the share of agricul- 
ture in the work force has not dimi- 
nished at all. It was 72 per cent in 
1911, 73 per cent in 1961 and nearly 
74 percent in 1971. In almost all 
countries economic development is 
associated with a significant decrease 
in this share. Even during the de- 
cade 1965 75, the share declined in 
thirteen Asian countries. In India, 
however, a fairly rapid growth in 
the non-agricultural sectors during 
the last twenty-five years’ has not 
made any noticeable impact on the 
industrial distribution of the work 
force. For six decades, the share of 
mining and manufacturing in the 
work force has stuck around 9 to 10 
per cent and that of the tertiary sec- 
tors around 16 to 18 per cent. The 
inference is clear: employment 
growth in these sectors has been in- 
sufficient to absorb an increasing 
proportion of the labour force.’ 


Ido not think that there would 
have been any significant change in 
the occupational distribution in 
1981, even though the share of the 
primary sector in the NDP had been 
going down steadily from 60.3 per 
cent in 1951 to 48.0 per cent in 1971 
at constant prices and has now come 
down to 44.8 per cent in 1978-79 in 
spite of that year having been the 
best agricultural year we have had 
during the seventies. 


That 30 years of economic growth 
has made no dent on the occupatio- 
nal distribution of the labour force 
in spite of the significant changes 
that have taken place in the share 
of the primary, secondary and ter- 
tiary sectors over the period is in 
direct contradiction to the results 
historically achieved in the develop- 
ment process in other countries and 
throws up a paradoxical and, I am 
afraid, retrogressive character of 
economic growth in our country. 


A ote: unwelcome feature is the 
failure to bring about any percepti- 
ble reduction in the magnitude of 
poverty among our people. As point- 
ed out by the new Planning Com- 
mission in the summary of their new 
Sixth Plan Report, ‘The economic 
development during the last three 
decades has enabled a perceptible 
increase in the average per capita 
income from Rs. 456 in 1950-51 to 
Rs. 730 in 1978-79, both at 1970-71 
prices. In spite of this the incidence 
of poverty in the country is still 
very high — it has been observed 
that nearly 50 per cent of our popu- 
lation has been living below the 
poverty line continuously over a 
long period. The majority of the 
poor live in the rural areas and 
belong to the categories of landless 
labourers, small and marginal far- 
mers, rural artisans, including fish- 
ermen, and backward classes and 
backward tribes. These people have 
either no assets or assets with very 
low productivity, few relevant skills 
and no regular full-time jobs or very 
low paid jobs.’ 


The increase in educated unemp- 
loyment (matriculates and above) 
which has accompanied our planned 
development is also a matter of con- 
cern, their number on the live regis- 
ter in the Employment Exchanges 


having risen from 5.9 lakhs in 1961 
to 60.3 lakhs in 1978. There can be 
no doubt that the continuing mag- 
nitude of poverty and the increase 
in both the unskilled and educated 
unemployed is directly linked with 
the continuing stagnation in the 
industrial structure of our economy, 
with its dominance of agriculture, 
the failure in human resource deve- 
lopment, and the high capital inten- 
sity of employment in the manu- 
facturing and allied sectors of the 
economy. 


The old Sixth Plan had the ambi- 
tious objective of creating full emp- 
loyment within a period of ten 
years covered by the Sixth and 
Seventh Plans and sets out a statis- 
tical profile for creating 46.6 million 
additional person-years of work. 
The new Sixth Plan, of which only 
the summary is available, postula- 
tes an increase of employment in 
standard person-years by 34 millions 
which will almost match the incre- 
ase in the labour force defined as 
persons of fifteen years of age and 
above over the same period and 
adds ‘Assuming that in reality, all 
the newly employed cannot be on a 
full time basis, there will be a grea- 
ter absorption and the existing 
back-log of unemployment will be 
reduced.’ 


| hen these statistical exercises 
are aimed at giving an optimistic 
picture of the effect that the Sixth 
Plan would have on reducing un- 
employment, the nature of the 
employment (existing or additional) 
which is being referred to is made 
distressingly but unambiguously 
clear in the full report of the Plan- 
ning Commission of which Lakda- 
wala was Deputy Chairman. After 
pointing out that the organised 
sector accounted for only 0.75 mil- 
lion of additional employment a 
year (1967-68 to 72-73) or just about 
12 per cent of the estimated in- 
crease in the labour force (6.5 mil- 
lions) in recent years, and that 
therefore the bulk of increased 
employment will have been found 
in the unorganised sector, during 
this period (1973-78), the Com- 
mission points out: ‘This “employ- 
ment" includes all levels of work 
intensity in terms of the time for 
which productive work is done per 


month or per year. It also includes 
employment at all levels of income 
associated with destitution at one 
end and the affluence of the large 
farmer on the other. Thus, employ- 
ment in agriculture and smallj-unit 
activity is not associated with any 
particular work duration or regular 
income. One can only note the pro- 
portion of the working population 
in these “unorganised” activities.” 


Ass pointing out that in 1973, 
about 90 per cent of the working 
population was engaged in the unor- 
ganised sector, the Commission ad- 
ded: ‘Within the unorganised sector, 
employment activities in non-agri- 
cultural activities have been stag- 
nating and shrinking. And labour 
force growth continues to press on 
the already crowded agricultural 
sector. Agriculture “absorbs”? the 
demographic pressure by distributing 
the available work opportunities 
among an ever-increasing number 
of claimants’ (italics mine). And yet 
the same Commission would give 
agriculture and allied activities a 
prominent place in their major 
thrust of the strategy to reduce un- 
employment in the Sixth Plan (the 
projected increase in agricultural 
employment being placed at 14.74 
millions). 


Some idea of the illusory relation 
between these projected increases 
in employment and the removal of 
poverty can be obtained from what 
the Planning Commission itself has 
to say on the matter. I quote: “The 
target minimum incomes in all 
schemes has ‘to be at least the re- 
duced poverty-line income which 
has been computed at Rs. 48.75 per 
person per month in rural areas and 
Rs. 56.25 in urban areas (in 1977- 
78 prices). This is equivalent to Rs. 
2925 and Rs. 3375 per year res- 
pectively for a household of five 
members. Full employment will be 
meaningful only if it yields at least 
this level of household income, al- 
though in all the statistical compu- 
tations of this chapter full employ- 
ment is defined only in terms of 
working time’ (italics mine). 


The new Sixth Plan has made a 
a dubious advance on the employ- 
ment strategy and projections made 
in the old Sixth Plan with agricul- 
ture and allied activities occupying 


a larger place in the projected in- 
crease in employment The follow- 
ing table gives the percentage distri- 
bution by industrial sectors of the 
projected increase in employment 
visualised in the old and the new 
Sixth Plan. 


к е—_—————— 


(figures in per- 


centages) 
Old 6th New 6th 
plan plan 
Agriculture & 
allied sector 31.6 43.5 
Mining |: 0.4 0.5 
Manufacturing 21.1 16.8 
Construction 9.4 5.9 
Others (including 
services) 33.3 





One cannot see how these strate- 
gies, the new even more than the 
old, can bring about either an in- 
crease in ‘full employment’ at the 
projected levels or lead to а signifi- 
cant reduction in the magnitude of 
poverty, when both of them leave 
the structure of the economy by 
industrial origin unchanged in spite 
of an additional investment of near- 
ly Rs. 100,000 crores during the 
Sixth Plan period. 


A ые: distressing feature of the 
country’s economic growth is the 


increasing inability of capital for- . 


mation not only to increase employ- 
ment but even to bring about signifi- 
cant additions to national output. 
Thus, while the gross domestic pro- 
duct at constant prices increased by 
72 per cent during the period 1960- 
61 to 1976-77, the increase in gross 
domestic capital formation was 
much higher, being 124 per cent; 
and incremental capital output 
ratios at constant prices showed a 
steady increase from 2.39 during 
the decade of planning to 4.63 
during the second decade, and to 
4.87 during the first seven years of 
the third decade. 


As the incremental capital-output 
ratio is not an adequate reflection 
of the role of capital in income 
generation, we may look at the 
average capital-output ratio which 
is a better indicator of income gene- 
ration by capital formation. But 
the picture they reveal is the same, 


\ 


namely, a continuing rise in the 
capital-output ratio over the years 
of planned development. Thus, the 
average of the capital output ratios 
for the first decade was 2.67, for the 
second decade 2.87, and for the 
seven years of the third decade 3.33. 
This is certainly a matter of great 
concern for the future economic 
growth of the country and the in- 
creasing investments we are pouring 
into it, especially in view of the 
general tendency of the average 
capital-output ratio to remain con- 
stant in most developed countries 
and in the history of economic deve- 
lopment in general. 


O. lack of achievement in human 
capital formation is also a matter 
for concern from the point of view 
of pushing up our slow rate of eco- 
nomic growth. While the expendi- 
ture on education and health is 
roughly half of that incurred on net 
non-human domestic capital forma- 
tion and its rate of increase has 
actually been slightly higher, it has 
not helped either in increasing the 
average productivity of labour or 
in bringing down the growth rate of 
our bulging population. Education 
has not succeeded in creating among 
the people at large the skills needed 
for economic development, nor has 
it brought about a significant fall 
in the rate of adult illiteracy. The 
wastage caused by the near 50 per 
cent drop-outs in primary schools 
and the massive extent of unemploy- 
Ment among the educated make 
almost a mockery of the vast invest- 
ments we are making in education. 


As regards expenditure on health, 
while longevity has increased and 
mortality rates have come down, 
physical efficiency in terms of good 
working health has not undergone 
any material change nor has there 
been any decline in the growth rate 
of the population as has been con- 
spicuously demonstrated by the 
census figures released of the pro- 
visional 1981 population totals. The 
inefficiency shown in the planning, 
operation and utilisation of capital 
formation — both human and ma- 
terial — is undoubtedly one of the 
major causes for the slowness in 
economie growth and the accom- 
panying increase in unemployment 
and continuance of massive poverty. 
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The economic development of the 
country, especially during recent 
years, has been marked by an al- 
most spectacular growth in deficit 
financing, rising prices, and proli- 
ferating black money. Inequality in 
incomes and wealth continues to 
dominate the levels of living in the 
country with conspicuous consump- 
tion at one end and pavement-dwel- 
ling-destitution at the other. Even 
in a basic need such as food in 
terms of sheer quantity or calories, 
there is a wide range of inequality 
with the lowest expenditure classes 
havinga daily average intake per 
consumer unit of 1418 calories, 
while the highest expenditure class 
hasa daily average intake of 4120 
calories, as against a nutritional 
requirement of 2750 calories per 
consumer unit. In fact, 38.9 per cent 
of rural consumer units and 15.5 
per cent of urban consumer units 
have an average daily intake of 
more than 3100 calories, while 29.9 
per cent of rural consumer units 
and 48.9 per cent of urban consu- 
mer units have an average daily in- 


' take of less than 2300 calories. 


The range of inequality in food 
consumption becomes much wider 


. if we take individual items other 


than cereals such as pulses, milk 
and milk products, fish, meat, and 
eggs, edible oils, sugar and gur, and 
fruits and vegetables. The extent of 
inequality in the consumption of 
non-food goods and services is of 
course much greater. And all this 
is creating a dual society in India, 
which is seen not only in levels of 
consumption but also in the effect 
it has on production and invest- 
ment patterns, and social and poli- 
tical power and influence. The de- 
monstration effect this has in step- 
ping up the efforts of strategically 
placed groups of workers, salariat, 
and peasants to get a larger share 
ofthe national cake can be seen in 
the nation-wide conflicts that are 
surfacing in the industrial, agricul- 
tural and service sectors in the 
economy. 


з ИЕТ the poor, who 
are mostly in the unorganised sec- 
tor or belong to the categories of 
marginal and sub-marginal farmers 
and agricultural labourers ог sche- 
duled castes and tribes, have also 
been affected by the demonstration 


effect of unequal and conspicuous 
consumption but can react only 
with frustration, discontent and agi- 
tation, sometimes resulting in vio- 
lence, but futile in terms of any 
betterment in their economic or 
even social condition. Five star 
hotel culture and abolition of pov- 
erty cannot go together. Nor can 
labour intensive technology and 
export-competitive industry or the 
industrial base required for modern 
defence. Nor can the effects of our 
elite emulating the Joneses in the 
developed countries or their kins- 
men who bring with them their 
demonstration effect when they 
come to this country either as touri- 
sts or traders or consultants or 
technicians. 


T.. brain drain and now the 
drain of skilled labour does more 
than merely increase the inflow of 
foreign exchange remittances while 
simultaneously reducing the coun- 
try’s supply of productive human 
resources; it also adds to the dem- 
onstration effect of higher levels of 
living without at the same time cre- 
ating eitber the work motivation 
or the opportunities to satisfy the 
explosion of rising expectations 
with rising productivity and pro- 
duction. The long way we have tra- 
velled from where Gandhiji left us 
with his quixotic ideas on simple 
living linked with labour intensive 
technology, social commitment, 
work ethic, limitation of income and 
wealth linked with a corresponding 
concern for the poor and the disin- 
herited, and a nonviolent and con- 
ciliatory approach to all internal 
conflicts has certainly not enabled 
us to solve either our economic 
problem of poverty and unemploy- 
ment, or our social problem of un- 
touchability, caste and communal 
conflicts, or political problem of 
national integration and the poli- 
tics of service rather than that of 
spoils. 


Is it not therefore high time that 
all of us took a fresh look at our- 
selves and what we have been saying 
and doing during these last thirty 
years and indulged in some intros- 
pection and self analysis that may 
hopefully lead to self-purification 
out of the morass into which we 
have landed ourselves? We need 


some de-bunking; but this has to 

come from within and of our own 

volition. When we have learnt to ` 
face the truth about "ourselves, we 

would also be taking the first step 

to find a way out of the confusion, 

not only of economics, but also of 

politics and ethics in which we find 

ourselves enmeshed today. 


I, conclusion, we have to face the 
following basic questions that are 
causing the economic confusion in 
the country: 


1. How do we deal with the pro- 
blem of poverty in rural India 
without a drastic programme 
ofland and asset re-distribu- 
tion? 


2. How can we tackle the pro- 
blem of rural land redistribu- 
tion without implementing 
. simultaneous programmes of 
wealth and assets redistribu- 
tion in the urban areas? 


3. How do we step up the growth 
of non-agricultural economic 
activity in the country and 
release the pressure of num- 
bers on agricultural land? 


4. How do we bring down the 
growth rate of our population 
and how soon so that we can 
make the growth in per capita 
income follow more closely 
that of the national domestic . 
product? 


5. How do we deal with conspi- 
cuous consumption, black 
money proliferation, five-star 
hotel culture and the continu- 
ing growth ofa dual society 
in our country? 


6. Can we bring about the re- 
volutionary social, political 
and economic change that we 
need for the rejuvenation of 
Indian society by returning to 
the Gandhian approach or is 
a violent revolution on the 
lines it took in some other 
developing countries like 
Russia and China an inevit- 
able stage in the Indian deve- 
lopmental process? 


The answering of these questions 
I leave to persons more competent 
then myself and more able to act 
accordingly. 


ie 


-Need for rethinking 


L. К. JHA. 
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tate? 


FOR ‘quite some time now, ‘the 
Indian economy has been afflicted 
by anumber of disturbing trends: 
sluggishness of the rate of growth, 
periodic bouts-of inflation and 
mounting levels of unemployment. 


' While in the formulation of policies 


in order to reverse these trends, the 


role .of ‘the . administration — the ' 


civil- service and its political mas- 
ters—is unquestionably important, 
ultimately, the soundness of the 
measures depends upon the con- 


EN 


tribution, of economists in diag- 
tHe Е 


hosing the ailments and prescribing 
the Mihi Temedies for them. But, in 
* DATA РИ марра 2 
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recent years, despite the high level: 
of talent of Indian economis 
which has gained world-wide res- 
pect, no clear lead in the field: of 
economic policy is coming forth 
from them. 

Much of the prevailing confusion 
in economic policy is attributable 
to the use of models and concepts 
evolved in other countries, undet 
very different conditions. The growth 





*Discussions with Prof. C.H. Hany- 
mantha Rao have been of the greatest 


help in preparing this article. ' +... . 


models we have used have been 
mainly western in origin, influenced 
in varying measures by the Soviet 
experience, without explicit recog- 
nition of the socio-political and 
cultural. setting in which growth 
took place in these societies. 


One inevitable consequence of 
insufficient adaptation of exotic 
models of economic growth has 
been that the absence or inadequacy 
of the elements which contributed 
to growth in the models studied, 
came to be recognised as ‘con- 
straints’. Much less attention was 
given to the impediments we faced 
in India which had not been felt in 
the countries whose models we were 
using. Likewise, such of our own 
potentials and possibilities as had 
not been particularly significant in 
the early stages of growth in the in- 
dustrialised countries were ignored. 


L.a of saving was identified as a 
major constraint at the very com- 
mencement of our planning exercise 
because the models studied high- 
lighted the contribution made by 
capital in the rapid growth of 
western economies. A little later, 
as our sterling balances got deplet- 
ed, we recognised the shortage of 
foreign exchange to be, if anything, 
a bigger hurdle. Borrowing from the 
Soviet experience, we embarked on 
the development of machine-build- 
ing industries to ensure that indus- 
trial progress was not impeded be- 
cause of inadequacy of foreign 
exchange for importing machinery. 
Subsequently, the repeated droughts 
in the mid-60s led to another shift 
in priorities which resulted in the 
Green Revolution. 


These adaptations helped us 
along for quite some tiine. But in, 
the 70s, with savings running at 
unexpectedly high levels, with 
mounting, reserves of foteign ex- 
change and foodgrains, there was 
no corresponding step-up in the 
rate of growth., Now, to say that 
this means there has been a deterió- 
ration „jn the capital-qutput ratio, 
using one of the code words of 
growth theories,.is to beg the ques- 
tion. A much deeper probe is need- 
éd to discover how the productivity 
of capitak tan 6€raised in the ·с̧ол- 
dition#presently preyailing 2% 


Greater use of labour per unit of 
capital can certainly help. Installed 
capacity must be intensively ex- 
ploited, removing the bottlenecks 
and difficulties. A no less important 
step would be to reduce the time 
lags in the completion of projects 
undertaken. For a developing coun- 
try faced with the challenge of pov- 
erty and of having to catch up with 
the developed economies, time is by 
far the scarcest resource: the speed 
with which things are done deter- 
mines, to a significant extent, the 
capital-output ratio and the rate of 
growth. 


Å елес factor of great signifi- 
cance which deserves more attention 
is the role of technology. The deve- 
loping countries of today can have 
much better access to productive 
technology than the presently deve- 
loped countries had in the compar- 
able stages of their development. 
The role which technology can play 
in our development needs to be 
studied much more intensively than 
it has been. So far, discussions on 
technology have been in relation to 
specific issues. In one context, the 


view has been expressed that modern ` 


technology will aggravate our un- 
employment problem. In another 
context, it has been argued that the 
import of technology will inhibit 
our own research effort. 


In international bodies, we criti- 
cise developed countries for their 
restrictive attitude in regard to the 
transfer of technology to developing 
countries; we boast of having the 
third largest technological man- 
power in the world; we lament the 
loss of technical talent through the 
brain-drain. But the key role which 
technology can play in accelerating 
our development does not seem to 
be receiving the attention it déser- 
ves, either in theoretical literature 
or in practice. i 


` The models studied have encour” 
aged us to dwell on the savings 
constraint, ignore the téchnological 
potential. Everń if wé go by the ex- 
perience of developed economies, we 


° should not overlook the fact that 


different rates of growth between 
countries like the USA, Jápan and 
others in the post-war period have 
been found to be due not to differ- 


ences in the rate of savings but to 
the varying degrees of technological 
improvement. The best way to over- 
come constraints is to exploit fully 
the possibilities open to the eco- 
nomy. 


Jt is undoubtedly important to 
raise the rate of savings. But a static 
approach to achieve this end often 
results in an emphasis on raising 
the rates of taxation. The prospects 
of enhancing tax revenues by get- 
ting higher output are overlooked. 
A dynamic and imaginative ap- 
proach towards savings should draw 
attention to the potential contribu- 
tion of growth and modernisation 
for raising savings rate by drawing 
larger sections of the population in- 
to the growth process and by mak- 
ing them saving oriented through 
the development of appropriate 
institutions. The widening of the 
base of the domestic market, even 
ifitleads to some reduction in the 
savings rate (not necessarily to the 
reduction in the total amount of 
savings) can be growth-promoting 
by opening up new possibilities for 
self-sustaining development. 


In dealing with inflation, our 
basic approach seems to be of curb- 
ing monetary expansion in order to 
reduce the excess of demand rela- 
tive to supply. But in Indian condi- 
tions non-monetary factors can and 
do create a similar imbalance bet- 
ween demand and supply. Time and 
again, inflation has been triggered 
not by an increase in demand but 
by a shortfall in supply — usually 
of foodgrains and-other edibles due 
to a failure of the monsoons and, at 
times, of industrial output, due to 
the malfunctioriing of the infrastruc- 
ture. There is also the steady in- 
crease in demand as a million more 
mouths have to be fed each month : 
with the increase in population, 
which has nothing to do with money 


supply. 


T are many inconclusive de- 
bates in respect of the weapons to 
counter inflation. Raising interest 
rates and tightening bank credit 
would, it has been argued, be 
counter-productive because of their 
adverse impact on costs, production 
and investment. Indirect taxation 
as a method of reducing budgetary 
deficits has been criticized because 


AN 


of its price raising effect; the present 
inflationary spiral started with the 
budget of 1979 which made an 
effort to reduce the budgetary defi- 
cit by taxation. 


Some of the measures taken to 
curb inflation are open to the charge 
that these aggravate the misery of 
those who suffer most from it, viz., 
the fixed income groups. People on 
the payroll of government and with- 
out the right or tradition of going 
on strike, suffer a steady decline in 
their real income" because any in- 
crease in their emoluments would 
mean further expansion of money 
supply. In most countries today 
measures to alleviate the distress of 
those who are worst hit by the price 
rise from an integral part ofthe 
package to cope with inflation. 


The problem of administered 
prices in an inflationary situation 
presents its own dilemmas. Without 
an upward revision of pr ices, pro- 
duction, even from installed capa- 
city, may suffer; new investment is 
discouraged. On the other hand, an 
increase in prices gives un upward 
push to the price index. 

^ 


A well-considered anti-inflation- 
ary policy in India can only be 
evolved by focussing on the special 
conditions, economic and social,- 
prevailing in our economy and may 
have no relevance in the countries 
from which much of the theoretical 
literature on the subject emanates. 


Tog to unemployinent, we 
find that while а “good deal of 


_ emphasis is laid on it in each plam 


document, in operational terms our 
five-year plans have essentially been 
an effort to mobilize savings (treat- 
ей as a'synónym of resources) and 
to allocate them for investment in 
different areas with due regard to 
intersectofal consistency. Some- 
where at the back of the mind of 
our economists and planners, it 
would seem there is a lurking belief 
that there is a conflict between 
growth and employment, There- 
fore, for employment generation 
and alleviation of poverty, provi- 
sion is made fof ‘ad hoc program- 
mes, without much” regard for 
economic considerations of location 
and productivity; even these pro- 


grammes get curtailed whenever the 
availability of foodstocks and finan- 
cial resources goes down. Is it not 
possible to make the optimum 
utilisation of human resources the 
basic objective of the resources 
allocation exercise? 


By focussing almost exclusively 
on the allocation of capital, we have 
overlooked the proposition that the 


most effective way of using a scarce , 


resource is to combine it with an 
abundant factor in such a way that 
the abundant factor is utilised to 
the optimum extent for deriving 
maximum benefits. 


I reckoning our human resour- 
ces we must take full account of the 
availability of different types of 
skills and specialisations and to 
ways in which the educational system 
can bring about qualitative changes 
in them. Special attention would in 
this context need to be given to the 
role of administration and manage- 
ment in development. The regions 
of fastest growth in India highlight 
the contribution that can be made 
by good administration in managing 
the infrastructure, in the speedy 
disposal of cases and in general 
responsiveness to developmental 
needs. Cynicism about the inhibit- 
ing role of the bureaucracy con- 
tinues to persist; very little atten- 
tion is paid to the imperative need 
for exploiting: this important re- 
source as a lubricant for develop- 
ment. This would, of course, neces- 
sitate reforms in the administration 


. of public enterprises involving ques- 


tions of autonomy, accountability, 
etc., and changes in governmental 
procedures for ensuring speedy dis- 
posal of cases. К 


Ја some ways, our present pre- 
dicament resembles the plight of the 
industrialised countries of the West 
in the early 30s, the years of the 
great depression. The upsurge in 
unemployment was bringing misery 
to - millions who could not satisfy 
their basic needs, while production 
capacity to turn out the goods 
which the unemployed had to go 
without, was lying idle. 


The economists ttied to respond 
to this unprecedented situation, in 
terms of their traditional theories, 
evolved in very different conditions. 


They gave conflicting advice; accor- 
ding to some, the best thing that the 
government could do was to do 
nothing at all, to allow market for- 
ces to sort things out; others tried 
to treat the depression as a purely 
monetary phenomenon which could 
be dealt with by expanding bank 
credit — but there were no borro- 
wers. Yet others sat on the fence, 
pointing out the advantages on the 
one hand and the disadvantages on 
the other of any particular line of 
policy. A popular quip which gained 
currency in Britain around that time 
was: ‘If all the economists in the 
world are placed end to end, they 
would not reach a single conclu- 
sion’. 


I, was Keynes who pulled econo- 
mics out of this confusion. He did 
so by looking at the problem afresh, 
ignoring—and demolishing— ‘many 
of the earlier assumptions and.asser- 
tions of economists, including his 
own. Do we in India today need a 
Keynesian approach? By this I do 
not mean that the policy package 
which Keynes had ‘put forward in 
the mid-30s would help us out. 
There are many ‘Keynesians’ and 
*neo-Keynesians' trying to find ans- 
wers to today's problems in terms 
of what Keynes liad said nearly 
half a centüry ago, just as there are 
others’ who keep quoting Adam 
Smith or Karl Marx. Keynes him- 
self was not a Keynesian in the 
sense of following any doctrine 
which he had propotinded. His 
greatness lay іп thé^ readiness with 
which he discarded his own theories 


‘in the light of emerging conditions 


and new'challenges. .. truly Key- 
nesian approaclt' is an open minded 
approach which entails not only 
thinking but re-thinking. 


Ideas which proved’, their worth 
at a different time in different con- 
ditions—or in a different^country— 
may turn out to be totally unsuited 
to a different milieu. The way out of 
the present confusion is to construct 
a new model of growth based on 
Indian realities with its emphasis 
on the fullest use of human resour- 
ces — and on speed — and to start 
a process of retbinking, taking note 
of our strength no less than our 
weaknesses, of oür poténtial no less 
than our constraints. . ~ 
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Books 


THE SHARE OF WAGES IN THE NATIONAL 
INCOME by Ashok Mitra. Calcutta, Oxford 


University Press, 1980. 


THIS is a book which is rather disappointing at the 
beginning, but becomes interesting as we move 
along. It is a reprint ofa Ph. D thesis first printed 
in a limited edition in 1954 by the Netherlands 
Centraal Planbureau. It is of immediate interest to 
students of the British economy, but of methodo- 
logical interest to all economists interested in the so- 
called problem of ‘movement of distributive shares 
over time. -> 


If the book disappoints to begin with, this is 
chiefly because since 1954, not only has much time 
passed, but because at least since the beginning of 
the 1970s there has been a change of ‘paradigm’ as 
regards what economists call the ‘problem of dis- 
tributive shares’. Reduced to essentials, the change 
of paradigm, or the way of viewing the problem, is 
a change from the approach exclusively of ‘econo- 
mic determinism’ to one which integrates economic 
and political factors to get a ‘deterministic’ under- 


standing of the problem, i.e., as to how the distri- ` 


-butive shares are fixed. At least in the 1970s this 
"new paradigm of ‘political-economic determinism’ 
emerged asa strong challenge to the earlier par- 
adigm of ‘economic determinism’. (Of course, there 
are signs that in the 1980s there may be a relapse 
to strict ‘economic determinism’, in which case 
exercises like the ones criticised or proposed in 
Ashok Mitra's thesis will become ‘up to date’ once 
more. But it is possible that the ‘new’ approach to 


' determinism' under 


problems of distribution by economists, which 
emerged in the 1970s, will remain at least as a 
minority challenge). : Pec 


What are the essential contrasts between these two 
approaches? They are two. Firstly, according to the 
approach from ‘economic determinism’, strictly 
economic factors, e.g., increasing division of labour, 
the growth of population according to the Malthu- 
sian ‘principle of population’, the classical ‘law of 
increasing returns to scarce land’, are sufficient to 
determine the relation of wages, profits and rents as . 
components of national income. According to the 
alternative approach, strictly political factois, e.g., 
‘capital (as) a coercive social power’ (Marx), аге. 
crucial in making the profit-rate positive, along with 
‘economic factors! like the capitalists’ passion to ' 
accumulate, or the forms of business organisation, 
methods of production etc.. 


Secondly, according to the approach of ‘economic 
capitalism, over time, ‘rent 
and profit eat up wages’ (Adam Smith), (quoted by : 
Mitra on p. 3), or there is ‘a continuous rise in rent 
and wages, and... a continuous fall in the rate of 
profits’ (David Ricardo) (quoted by Mitra on р. 5). 
By contrast, in the alternative approach, there is 


` really. no theory of the movement of ‘distributive 


shares over time’ under capitalism. What happens 
to wages, profits and rents depends on concrete . 
circumstances (technological, economic and politi- 
cal). Neither Adam Smith's ‘law’ nor Ricardo's ‘law’ 
may hold. Wages and profits may vary inversely or 
directly, so also profits and rents, and a fortiori, 
wages and rents. 


Mitra begins by disappointing his readers be- 
cause in Chapter 1 he takes no notice of these 
contrasting approaches. (Even in 1954, it was possi- 
ble to state, rather than overlook, Marx's ‘politi- 
cal-economic’ approach. Even in the first approxi- 
mation with respect to his analysis of ‘the tendency 
of the rate of profit to fall’ in Capital, volume 3, 
he concluded that the long-run rate of profit may 
rise or fall, for reasons which were ultimately politi- 
cal. This was in clear contrast to the approaches 
of Adam Smith and David Ricardo, based on 
notions of ‘economic determinism'.) Of course, in 
the Preface written in 1980, Mitra is uneasy about 
his conclusion in Chapter 1, written in 1954, that it 
is necessary ‘to travel beyond...(Marx)' to explain 
*the phenomenon of income distribution between 
classes’, and maintains that ‘there is no theory of 
income distribution which improves upon Marx's 
paradigm' (p. vi). But there is no hint that Marx's 
paradigm breaks out of the narrow strait-jacket 
of ‘economic determinism’ which economists have 
inherited from Smith and Ricardo (and the French 
physiocrats). 


The weakness revealed as a yawning chasm in the 
first chapter persists throughout the book. Nonethe- 
less, the book is an extremely readable and lucid 
introduction to a series of neo-classical exercises 
in the tradition of economic determinism. Succes- 
sive attempts to analyse the pattern of distributive 
shares, the Cobb-Douglas Production Function, 
Kalecki’s attempt to ‘explain’ the constant share of 
wages in the British national income in terms of a 
rise in the ‘degree of monopoly’, and some sugges- 
tions by Hicks, are discussed or noted and demo- 
lished or dismissed convincingly (within the general 
approach of ‘economic determinism’). Mitra then 
presents in two chapters (5 and 6) his own recon- 
struction of the approach by way of economic deter- 
minism. (Chapter 5 is on methodology, Chapter 6 
uses the analytical structure constructed in Chapter 
5 to interpret the trends in income-distribution in 
the U.K. between 1870 and 1938.) The analyti- 
cal structure is an extension of the Cournot-type 
model with which all postgraduate students of 
economics in our country are familiar. 


The results obtained seem to be, as claimed 
‘dependable ... from the statistical point of view’ 
(p. 103). But the theoretical conclusion, agreeing 
with Galbraith’s notion of wage-stability resulting 
from ‘bilateral monopoly’ established in the labour 
market by the ‘counter-vailing power’ of organised 
trade unions (p. 113) can hardly be accepted as the 
last word on the subject. More generally, both the 
theoretical tool constructed, and the empirical re- 
sults obtained amount to attempts ‘to explain 
current income distribution in terms of past income 
distribution’, as admitted by Mitra (p. vi). This is 
the fatal flaw in all exercises in ‘economic deter- 
minism’ or ‘statistical determinism’. 


It is rather a pity that Ashok Mitra, "who is un- 
easy about such approaches, may now be quoted, 


on the strength of his Ph. D thesis, by those statis- 
ticians specialising in analysing the ‘problem of 
poverty’ in India, as a supporter of the false thesis 
that the ‘organised trade unions’ in India are the 
chief exploiters of the rural poor. Some remarks 
made by Mitra (pp. 113-4) may be seized upon to 
make such claims. But readers who take the trouble 
to study and think over the book will probably 
take more seriously Mitra's general message, viz., 
that the ‘true’ determinants of ‘distributive shares’ 
under capitalism can be better understood by trans- 
cending the bounds of ‘economic determinism’ of 
all kinds. 

Arun Bose 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION, GROWTH AND 
BASIC NEEDS IN INDIA by R. Sinha, Peter 
Pearson, Gopal Kadekodi and Mary Gregory. 
Vikas Publications, 1979. 














JOINT VENTURES: A New Technique for Indus- 
trial Growth by Ram K. Vepa. Manohar Publi- 
cations, 1980. 








ONE advantage of a collaborative project is a 
certain objectivity and attendant rigour — and it is 
essential when the field is something that encourages 
the dishing out of semi-intellectual hogwash. In- 
come Distribution, Growth and Basic needs in India 
is a collaborative venture based on the findings of a 
joint research project of the Department of Poli- 
tical Economy, Glasgow University and the Institute 
of Economic Growth, Delhi, and the subject is the 
much discussed income distribution in India. 


The framework is a semi-closed loop macro- 
economic model which endogenises the spillover 
efforts working through the expenditure patterns 
and consequent distribution of incomes that in many 
cases is of fundamental importance. The model 
which works on the basis of 77 broad sectors at- 
tempts considerable additional disaggregation, parti- 
cularly in the agricultural sector where poverty is 
more marked. In the case of consumer items, there 
is a flexible expenditure based approach rather than 
strict adherence to linearity in representation, sacri- 
ficing convenience for higher relevance of the emerg- 
ing results. 


The derivation of distribution of incomes by 
income class and area from the pattern of produc- 
tion is an exciting and useful innovation and, though 
this has been emulated in subsequent work on Korea 
and the Philippines by Adlemen and Robinson and 
Rodgers, Hopkings and Wery respectively, it merits 
greater study particularly by development econo- 
mists in third world countries. 


It isa relief that the authors do not take refuge 
behind the convenient scapegoat of data insuffici- 
ency, making do with what was available and adapt- 
ing wherever necessary. The analysis utilises primary 
data sources of various organizations and the skilful 
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. interweaving of what would be strictly regarded as 


non-uniform and non comparable is a lesson worth 
learning. Intrepid practitioners of development ana- 
lysis. would do well to emulate such a spirit of enter- 

rise and care. This is-not to condone the. act of 
omission of the various units collectively responsible 
for the current apalling state of the nation’s data 
base — the C.S.O., the N.S.S., the NCAER and 


other government departments. 


Several interesting simulation exercises are carried 
out to show the effects of the alternative reallocation 
options that are normally recommended. One inter- 
esting example is the case of the once-for-all trans- 


' . fer of income from the richest to the poorest. It is 


instructive to watch the expected happen and under- 

stand the mechanism by which the income advant- 
age given to the poor is wiped out by the structural 
forces within the system in the course of a few 
rounds of exchange. Another bogey which is dis- 
mantled is that a choice exists between a growth 
strategy emphasising either industrialisation or agri- 
culturization. We see that it merely involves choos- 
ing between the further impoverishment of either 
the rural or the urban poor as the case may be and 


` is therefore not a sensible option at all. 


While it may be old, hat to emphasise that only 
the greater integration of the poorer sections into 
the income-creation process and giving assets speci- 
fically to them will ensure that they can meet basic 
needs on a nearly satisfactory level, it is heartening 


. to have a sufficient body of evidence to show that 


such a move will be economically feasible and consis- 
tent. The fear that ‘the system’, which is a strawman 
for all ills, is impervious to attack on the economic 
front, has developed into a myth of substan- 
tial substance; the fear of relying on economic mea- 
sures at all has resulted in a whole school of cynics. 
The book reaffirms the faith that practitioners 
of the dismal science have been holding on to grimly. 
There is a promised land and the way may be tortu- 
ous but the cloud of wisdom remains clearly as a 
guide and refuses to be dismissed as a mere mirage, 

living more in the mind of the beholder than in 
reality. 


. The importance of the book and the feature that 
makes it relevant for every academic involved in the 
field of development economics, is the elegant expo- 
sition in a brief seven chapters of how the problem 
of redistribution is technically solvable. The authors 
are there to show that essentially all that is required 
is the will to act. So far as excuses go, economic 
infeasibility is already passe and after this book it 
will ring totally false. 


In these gloomy times, when the nation faces the 
appalling reality of a three per cent negative rate of 
growth, the whisper of crisis begins to rise to a 
crescendo. That the continuous provision of basic 


needs requires a permanent alleviation of poverty is- 


obvious. What is less obvious, but now stands 
proved, is that the alleviation of poverty requires a 
massive redistributive effort in fayour of and invol- 


ving a full one third of the populace. In sheer 
humanitarian terms and in terms of "political viabi- 


lity, would this be even hazarded? For, with the 


little growth we have had so far, we have not dared 
to go the whole hog. Without growth, maybe we 
will have to stop thinking of it altogether and, may- 
be, the book itself may remain a mere academic 
exercise. 


What is nagging my mind, however, is the more 
important fact that though some of the palliatives 


.recommended are already in operation like the 


attempts at land reform that have been lauded in 
the book, the solution to the problem of inequality 
and abysmal poverty does not appear. This is 


- because the economist's advice is not adhered to 


with any degree of honesty and sometimes the eco- 


-nomist himself may not have foreseen some of the 


complexities of the solution. The usage of partial 
reform measures in a watered-down manner only 
ensures the continued existence of the people whose 
survival itself would be doubtful otherwise. But 
without the pressure on existence, would their 
struggle reach the fevered pitch it must for a perma- 
nent improvement in their plight. Or will palliatives 
always remain a kind of soporific — leaving the 
people damned and dulled but not quite dead. 


The second book, Joint Ventures, by Ram K. Vepa 
belongs to a genre that needs to be encouraged. 
It is the work of a seasoned bureaucrat obviously in 
love with his work, justifiably proud of its success, 
aware of some of its limitations and willing to share | 
his experience with others. Such a -combination is 
woefully rare and the muse that inspired the writing 
ofthis book could profitably alight on many more 
denizens of the bureaucratic jungle. Experience, 
after all, is useful only when itis shared and most 
bureaucratic experience today unfortunately remairis. 
trapped in musty red-taped files- The variant that 


does see the light of day is the rather useless ‘When -> 
I was in Addis-Ababa’ type. 


The joint ventures that Vepa. speaks about are 
different from what the term usually implies, as 
Vepa is not talking about two-country projects but 
partially government funded private enterprises. 
Though, with the current state of the capital and: 
asset structure, this describes a very wide section 
ofthe private sector, Vepa really includes only 
small projects that are begun by enterpreneurship 
that needs encouragement and active governmental 
agency participation — both in terms of equity and 
management. This kind of structure was pioneered. 
more than a decade ago by the Andhra Pradesh 
Industrial Development Corporation of which Vepa 
was then Managing Director. It all began as & - 
brave experiment to keep rare enterpreneurship 
from going under in one particular case. Thus, in 
1967 the basic elements of the joint venture pattern 
came into being. Formerly, official thinking on 
joint participation in a new venture had ‘envisaged 
a certain injection of private capital in a venture 
-provided that it was а minor.shareholding and’ 
adequate control was exercised by the State ...” 


However, with the proviso that large houses should 


not seize the back-door provided by the joint sector 
` to mové into prohibited industries, government-soon 


recognised that ‘the joint ventures as a promotional ` 


investment to developing new small and medium 
entrepreneurs ....was vital if speedy industrial ad- 
- vance was to be made by the less developed States.’ 


With enterpreneurship itself such a rare com- 
modity in the industrially backward regions, and the 
whole plethora of collaboration requirements, licen- 
ses, approvals, sanctions and financing systems, it 


would require considerable ‘persistence and persever- 


ence to pursue a project.’ When entrepreneurship is 
expected to team up with a governmental agency, 
there is the-apprehension that "it might insist on fol- 
‘lowing routine governmental procedures which may 


not always be possible.’ 


It is into this milicu that the joint venture concept 
. has been introduced, where the higher public accoun- 
tability which government participation requires, 
has been tempered by-non-interference in day-to- 
day running. The APDIC, which today runs over 
50 such units, 18 proud of the fact that-now most 
enterpreneurs feel that the ‘initial scepticism was 
ill-rounded and (it is easy) to work with an agency 
(that is) even more business-minded-than the private 
sector.’ Я 


` Vepa notes that the joint venture .райегп'в impact 


may be limited in comparatively advanced States. 


and even where the States are too backward. Among 
the other problems .that this particular pattern 
faced аге the difficulty in identifying the right type 
of entrepreneurs, ensuring smooth ‘disbursal of 
. funds and, above all, tempering of the inevitable 
· clash of egos that occurs all too frequently at the 
Board level. ~ І 


It does not detract from the message of the book 


to say that Andhra's joint ventures are not models ' 
recognises ‘that even the. 


for ‘replication. Vepa 
original ‘patterns require a transition as entrepre- 
‘ernment fund withdrawal and reinvestment else- 
where. What the A.P. experience shows is that 
peculiar probleins of industrialisation can be tackl- 
ed head-on and successfully if persistence is laced 


with both intelligence and flexibility. The importance · 


of the book lies in detailing the actual mechanics of 
: this hybrid. - 


- (There is also-a considerable section where details 
оп some -of the projects are .presented — though 
their usefulness is, in parts, limited by insufficient 
information and therefore seemingly inexplicable 
. corporate convolutions. The voluminous reproduc- 


tions of governinent circulars also takes up valuable . 
space. In fact, Annexures 2, 6, 7 and 8 would have , 


sufficed, even for a serious student of the subject. 


"Ehe honest portrayal of what is obviously е, ғ 


author's pet hobby-horse, complete with warts 
and wrinkles, is endearing. Vepa assumes the 
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.neurial maturity and corporate stability allow gov-. 


Р existence of an enlightened -entrepreneurship that 


. recognises the use of governmental: support and can 


profitably. tolerate the expected intervention. 


"Andhra's success stories show that his hopes are not 


` entirely unfounded. What is to be hoped for із. that 


more administrators have the vision to devise other 
such mechanisms which are suitable to their local 
needs and successfully encourage local industries. 
‘Given resttdint and goodwill on both sides, the 
joint yentures (and othér: such devices) will ‘surely 
help to create a feeling of understanding and rapport 


‘between’ government and industry which is so 


essential'for healthy industrial growth’? 
Dilip Cherian 


-THE CORPORATION INCOME ТАХ: IN INDIA 


ESS a e e 
by V.G. Rao. Concept Publishing Company, 1980. 


THERE is a section of society which believes that. . 
the income-tax on corporations is a pernicious levy . 


responsible for many of the evils that beset the 
private sector of a developing economy. Investment 
is stifled, production curtailed and growth stunted, 
bemoan the critics of .the ‘corporation income-tax. 
The underlying theme is that the tax burden is 


borne by the companies themselves and the main 


objective of Dr. У.С. Rao’s book, . The Corporation. 


Income-Tax in India; is to test the veracity or other- 


- wise of this proposition. In this context, Dr Rao’s 


book is an illuminating study of the concept of 


- shifting the tax burden. The study is from the angle 


of an economist and true to his profession, the 
author takes recourse to theoretical models to test 
the hypothesis. - 


Covering the accounting years 1950-51 to 
1965-66, the study is limited to public limited- com- 
panies registered in India with a paid-up capital of 


‘snot Jess than Rs. 5 lakhs. Private companies, small 
. public limited companies, foreign companies and 


government companies are excluded. In all, twenty 
two industries are covered. ` " 


There are three main schools of thought on the 
question of- shifting thé corporate -income-tax. 
While oné rules out the possibility of shifting in 
toto,a second believes that it can be shifted for- 
ward to consumers in the form of higher prices. 


“The third maintains that the burden be shifted 


backwards to-labour. Dr Rao confines himself to a 


study of- short term shifting only. The traditional . 


view has always been that in the short term, there 
is no shifting of the corporate tax by companies. 


. The methodology adopted by the author while. ana- 


lysing the extent of shifting is the familiar regres- 
sion analysis; The equations are arrived at on the 
basis of the behavioural. assumption that firms 


° attempt to take compensatory action to recoup as 


much of their tax burdén as possible by shifting for- 
ward the burden in the form of higher prices. The 
short run shiftability of the corporate tax is examin- 


.ed in terms of the rate of return on capital invested. . 


The empirical studies are conducted with reference 
to both aggregative data and industry-wise data. 
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The results are interesting. On the basis of 
empirical evidence, the author reaches the conclu- 
sion that the traditional zero-shifting hypothesis 
comes close to reality in the majority of Indian 
industries. In other words, the corporate income- 
tax is not shifted forward to consumers in the form 
of higher prices. To this extent, therefore, Dr. Rao’s 
study vindicates the opinion of the business com- 
munity that the corporate income-tax is borne by 
the companies themselves. 


However, Dr. Rao’s study shows that the avail- 
able evidence does not provide adequate justifica- 
tion to show that high corporate taxes have 
(a) impaired the growth of the corporate sector and 
(b) led to undue utilisation of debt financing. The 
reasons for these have to be found elsewhere and 
this requires more extensive research into corporate 
behaviour. 


After examining the total corporate tax system, 
the author reaches the conclusion that the structure 
is a maze of complexities and confusion’. This is 
so because of the frequent changes in the Income 
Tax Act relating to the disallowances that com- 
panies have to put up with. While admitting that 
discretionary tax changes may be required to meet 
the needs of revenue, the author is against frequent 
changes as these can prove uneconomical and lead 
to greater uncertainty in tax administration. One 
cannot agree with the author more on this point. 
In view of the complexity of the law, litigation is 
the order of the day and tax evasion or avoision 
(combination of avoidance and evasion) has made 
a permanent base for itself in the blood-stream of 
the economy. 


There is urgent need for reforming the entire tax 
structure, including the corporate income-tax and 
pleas for such reform have been made by various 
sources over the years. Dr. Rao's book scratches 
only the surface of the problem but should form a 
useful starting point for our fiscal planners. 


R. Srinivasan 


WHAT YOUNG MANAGERS THINK П. All 
India Management Association, New Delhi, 1979. 








DEMAND FOR OILS AND OILSEEDS by 
Madhoo Pavaskar. Bombay, Popular Prakashan, 
1979. 











THE nine articles in the first volume cover a wide 
range of topics in the sphere of management, rang- 
ing from development of entrepreneurial manage- 
ment to the profile of the manager 2000 AD. AIMA 
has made a valiant effort to provide some frame- 
work for this volume by naming it What Young 
Managers Think, but with little success. Very few 
articles really tell us what raanagers think. However, 
the importance of the articles remain. 


Undoubtedly, the most interesting and original 
contribution is that of Sundar Ram, Sen and Tandon 
which analyses the profile of the manager in 2000 
AD. Some ofthe changes expected in the macro- 
environment are; greater protectionism, little possi- 
bility of political barriers between countries which 
are disintegrating and little chance of a high growth 
rate in developing countries between now and 2000 
AD. Further, the team observes, (The) process of 
learning through trial and error will be a luxury 
that tomorrows business organization can ill afford. 
Therefore skills (human, technical etc.) will emanate 
from a strong base of knowledge acquired through 
systematic study.’ Also, although family values will 
remain important, individual dreams and ambitions 
of managers will have for greater weightage than 
today. 


Article 3 leads us to the arena of licencing and 
how the Japanese make the best of it. They con- 
sider R & D efforts to adapt and improve imported 
technology to the licencee's own requirements of 
decisive importance. They also believe that market 
oriented business behaviour has a much better 
chance of success regardless of whether one resorts 
to foreign source technology or not. The Malaysians 
(Art. 1) have rightly pointed out that in developing 
countries the level of achievement to be attained is 
enormously high and that this level of achievement 
has to be attained in a very short time. Also they 
stress that the human factor is the key variable 
which determines the outcome of development 
efforts. 


In the article by N. Rovshen and Co., we come 
across a few very interesting exhibits. The average 
annual income growth rates (in Rs. per annum) were 
as follows; for engineer-MBA’s 3,800, MBA’s 
2,970, engineers 1,900 and chartered accountants 
2,600. Clearly the MBA's and the engineer-MBA's 
are far ahead of others. 


In the article on industrial relations (AA 5), the 
authors summarize, with a certain degree of humour, 
some of the current management practices prevalent. 


(1) Use the carrot and stick approach but’ 'stick" 
it in. 

(2) Yes, give the workers a house, but make sure 
the roof leaks by the year end and so they will de- 
pend on you. 

(3) If you want to give a 15% bonus, start with 
8.335. 

(4) Talk of participation and honesty, preach it, 
but for God's sake don't practise it. 

Clearly this sort of an attitude has to change 
if better management-worker relations are a must. 


Industrial sickness (AA 7) has been categorized 
under: 


(1) Sickness at birth leading to infantile morbi- 
dity/mortality because of ill conceived projects etc., 
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Why people trust Godrej 
more than any other 


refrigerator. 


In the Godrej tradition of fine quality, 
only the Godrej refrigerator has solid steel 
vitreous enamelled inner walls. 
They do not scratch, chip or crack like 
plastic walls do. And they’re more hygienic. 
Plus other features yet unmatched: 
* A full depth vegetable tray. ations over a wider range. 
* Two extra wide, extra deep * Largest freezer in its size. 











shelves — more storage * The first with automatic 
. space, more space between defrosting. 
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Democratic Roots of India’s Foreign 
Policy. 1947-1972 


A APPADORAI 


The force with which independent India made her views on 
international affairs known and acted upon in the period 
1947-72 deserves close and critical study. The author has 
isolated five specifically Indian elements: the traditional 
belief in non-violence; India being a secular state; the:strongly 
socialist bias that the Indian National Congress has evinced 
from the 1930s onwards; the impact of federalism on the 
foreign policy of a state; and finally, and perhaps of greatest 
significance, the personality and ability of Jawaharlal Nehru 
himself. This volume sketches only the outline of an important 
subject, but in doing so, it raises many questions within the 
framework it lays down The book as a whole provides a 
comprehensive survey of Indian foreign policy. 3 

Rs 87 


The Mappilas of Malabar 1498-1922 
Islamic Society on the South Asian Frontier 


“STEPHEN FREDERIC DALE} 


Descendants of Arab merchants who intermarried with'and 
converted members of the area's Hindu population, the - 
Mappilas of Kerala comprise the oldest Islamic community їп. 
South Asia. This book analyses the reasons for the turbulence 
which has characterized Mappila history during the past 

four and a half centuries, In doing so, it focuses on the 
relations between the Mappilas and the non-Muslims of 
Kerala, especially on the confrontation with the Euro 

colonial powers on the one hand and the domipant u 
castes on the other. 3 
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A History of Sri Lanka 


K M DE SILVA 


‘This book, the first comprehensive general survey of the 
island's history tó appear since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, provides a synthesis of the major forces — golpea 
economic, social and cultural — which have shaped 

"| destiny from legendary origins over 2,500 years ago to the 
present day. It begins with her classical age when a Buddhist 
culture in combination with a complex irrigation system 
formed the basis of a vibrant civilization, The age-old 
rivalry between the Sinhalese kingdom and the Dravidian 
invaders from South India forms an integral and melancholy 


part of the analysis. 
Rs 150 
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Forthcoming 


Encounters . 
The Westerly Trade of the Harappa Civilization 


SHEREEN RATNAGAR 


This study provides an overall view of the bronze age 
cultures, including those of Sumer, Akkad, Elam, Barbar and 
Umm an Nar, Yahya and Helmand cultures, spreading 
from the Lower Mesopatamian plains to the {ndus Valley, 
and the evidence for trade links between them and the 
Indus Valley civilization. The author draws on both 
archeological and literary sources for evidence of extensive 
trading patterns that existed in this period. The aim is not 
conclusive in-depth analysis of particular bodies of 
artefactual or textual data, but a stock-taking of all the 
published evidence and some interpretations of this evidence, 
Rs 120 
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(2) Sickness at a later stage due to bad manage- 
ment; 


(3) Sickness caused by political, economic and 
social forces. 


The detailed causes like those of size, principle of 
new entrepreneurs, location, project planning, leader- 
ship etc., are discussed in detail. Gupta, Dewal 
and Rao (AA8) have rightly brought forward the 
need for Nation Orientation (something which very 


: few managers in our country are aware of). Some 


of the expressions of nation-orientation are; (1) 
efficient use of available resources and use 
of improved methods and systems, (2) restraint on 
utilizing profit opportunities generated by creation 
of artificial scarcity, (3) not supplying inferior forms 
of products simply because the customer has no 
alternative, (4) careful analysis of long-term invest- 
ment plans to fit in with the priorities of the national 
economy and (5) restructuring and/or monitoring 
the distribution network to ensure that the consumer 
is not exploited by the distribution trade. The 
means of achieving the above objectives lie in 
achieving higher levels of productivity and estab- 
lishing congruence of interests amongst the manager, 
worker, consumer and the enterprise. 


Since the book makes interesting reading from 
the first to the last page the reviewer felt rather dis- 
appointed because between Articles 5 to 7 the book 
was rather mutilated and Article 6 virtually did not 
exist. The reviewer hopes that AIMA will avoid 
sending such incomplete books for review purposes. 


The second book, Demand for Oils and Oilseeds, 
is an empirical work ofa very high order and the 
book is almost entirely meant for professional pur- 
poses. Empirical work ranges from trends in world 
and domestic consumption of oils, oilseeds etc., to 
future export projections. 


For the period 1961-63 to 1973-75, both popula- 
tion growth and the .average annual increase in 
consumption of oils were about 2.2 per cent. How- 
ever, the direct consumption of all vegetable oils for 
food uses grew by an annual average figure of 2.1 
per cent over the same period. The result of this 
was that the per-caput direct consumption of oils for 
food uses actually declined from 3.36 Kg in 1961-63 
to 3.30 Kg in 1973-75. This fall was mainly as a 
result of stagnation in availability of edible oils. In 
this context it is important to point out the stun- 
ning disparity between the per-caput consumption 
of vegetable oils of India, of the developed countries 
and of the world, the respective per-caput consump- 
tion levels being 5 kg, 26 kg and 11 kg. 


In contrast to the dismal figures in the trends in 
food-uses, the total consumption of vegetable oils 
for non-food uses grew at an annual average rate 
of 4.8 per cent from 1961 to 1975. Soap and ‘paint 
and varnish’ industries contributed mainly to this 
rapid growth. The total estimated consumption of 


oils and fats in the soap industry.more than doubled 
between 1961 and 1975. The rise for ‘paints and 
varnishes’ over the same period was from 70.8 to 
126.0 °%000 tonnes. The reason for this according to 
an FAO study is, ‘The level of per-caput non-food 
consumption of oils and fats in developing countries 
is reported to be positively related to that of per- 
capita consumption expenditure.’ 


As regards the exports of oilseeds and oilseeds 
products, our total export earnings increased from 
about Rs. 200 crores in 1975-76 to Rs. 340 crores 
in 76-77. Among the important oilseed commodities 
and products that enter India’s export trade are 
HPS (Hand-Picked-Selected) groundnuts, castor 
and linseed oil, groundnut, cottonseed and linseed 
‘meals, de-oiled rice bran etc.. (Here the difference 
between 
clear to the reader. Seeds first pressed on expellers 
give us oil and ‘oilcakes’. This oilcake contains 
about 6-7 per cent oil. Different pressing processes 
give us oilcakes with different oil content. When 
these different oilcakes are further processed in 
solvent extraction plants the residual obtained is 
e oilmeal and it contains less than 1 per cent 
oil). 


_ Our share in world exports of HPS groundnuts 
increased from 10 per cent around. 1972-73 to an all 
time record of 45 per cent in 1976. This was achiev- 
ed even when exports were mostly restricted to about 
2 per cent of domestic output. In 1976, India's 
share in castor oil exports was around 25 per cent 
of world exports. In recent years, over 50 per cent 
of the export earnings from the oilseeds group of 
commodities is accounted for by exports of oilcakes 
and meals. 


Projection of domestic end-use demand have been 
made by appropriate computerized demand models 
and data included were of per-caput consumption, 
per-caput real income, relative prices etc.. Before 
showing the demand projections, it will be relevant 
to show the NNP projections (at 1960-61 prices) 
that have been made. 


NNP (1960-61 prices) 


Pessimistic Estimate Realistic 
1980 Rs. 23,698 Cr. Rs. 24,871 Cr. 
1985 Rs. 27,472 Cr. Rs. 31,742 Cr. 


. Projections of aggregate demand can be summar- 
ised in the following chart. Only 1985 projections 
are given here. 


Estimates of Aggregate Demand (7000 tonnes) 


1985 
High Low 
Edible Oils 3327 2750 
Vanaspati 1030 741 
Soaps 1294 959 
Paints & Varnishes 233 194 


*oileake and ‘oilmeal’ should be made - 
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As compread to 1971-75 figures, the annual demand 
for food oils is expected to show about 75 per cent 
increase in 1985 (keeping in view the projected 
‘high’ incomes). 


Unlike the projection of domestic demand, where a 
definite econometric model existed, export projections 
had to be made by calculating world export figures 
and India’s likely share in them. Export demand, 
it should be noted, is dependent on various factors 
like aggregate import demand in deficit countries, 
availability and prices of similar and competing 
products from other exporting countries, quality 
specifications etc.. Export demand projections for 
major oilseeds and oilseed products for 1985 (low- 
estimate: figure in '000 tonnes) are; HPS groundnuts 
200, groundnut oil 200, castor oil 60, cottonseed 
meal 328, ground nut meal 1150, de-oiled rice 
bran 468 etc.. 


To improve the supply position, to meet the 
expected domestic and export demand, Dr. Pavaskar 
lists a few measures like putting larger quantities of 
cottonseed to the decorticating units, importing and 
wide application of Japanese technology to make 
rice bran oil edible, encouraging exports of castor 
and linseed oil, removing export curbs on HPS 
groundnut and exploiting minor oilseeds like mahua, 
neem, salseed, etc.. Also, technical studies to 
develop varieties of oilseeds with lower toxic content 
(that of free gassypol etc.) have to be made. Deve- 
lopment of export facilities in Saurashtra is also 
recommended (like cargo facilities, ports, storage 
etc.). 


Concluding, it must be said that the author 
deserves credit for bringing out such a tremendous 
amount of facts and figures concerning the rather 
dismal and uncertain world of oils and oilseeds, in 
so short a volume. The novelty of the whole book is 
that at no stage is the analytical part neglected. 


Vivek Ghosal 


DEPENDENT ACCUMULATION AND UNDER- 
DEVELOPMENT by Andre Gunder Frank. 
Macmillan Publishing Ltd., 1978. 


THE book is an attempt to break out of the vicious 
circles of underdevelopment. The problem is 
taken up by analysing production within a world 
process of capital accumulation. By distinguishing 
three main periods of capitalist growth, viz., mer- 
cantilist (1500-1770), industrial capitalist (1770-1870) 
and imperialist (1870-1930), the author concentrates, 
firstly, on the ‘exchange’ relations of the metropolis 
and the periphery and then explains the associated 
transformation of dependent ‘internal’ relations of 
production and development of underdevelopment 
of Asia, Africa and the Americas. 


Discussing the question of internal versus external 
determination, Frank, like many others, contends 
that though internal relations of production and 


exchange were responsible for the development of 
underdevelopment, the decisive influence was 
‘external’. This was marked by the development of 
capitalism and exchange relationships between the 
metropolis and the colonies. In the mercantilist 
stage, the acquisition of money wealth took place 
through decapitalising the colonies severely by mer- 
chants of the Atlantic. This was then transformed 
to real capital. Capital was disposed off through 
commerce in the second period, thereby eliminating 
the weak social forces of capitalist development. 
Finally, capital was exported and the economic 
basis of a developmentalist national bourgeois class 
in the colonies was pushed out of existence, thereby 
accelerating underdevelopment. 


From 1550-1770, world capital accumulation was 
dominated by the marked increase in the activity 
and growth of European mercantilists and colonial 
production for exports. More important was the 
way in which this process was stimulated, control- 
led and exploited by the Europeans. According to 
the author, apart from economic conditions, mili- 
tary force exercised by the colonial rulers played an 
important role in providing long term support to 
the European markets. Wherever this force was 
delayed, as in Asia, metropolitan dominations and 
colonial transformation got delayed. 


Frank divides the world division of labour 
and flow of trade into two triangles — Asian and 
Atlantic, connected closely with the metropolis and 
remaining fundamentally different for a long time. 
The essence of trade and its consequences, to quote 
the author, was: ‘This commercial exchange 
especially of colonial products; colonial labour and 
colonial bullion produced through modes of pro- 
duction that relied substantially on physical force 
and violence and their re-export and multilateral 
payment involved very largely the unequal exchange 
on the basis of unequal values which exploited the 
producers especially in the colonies and benefited the 
merchants in the metropolis.’ 


Modes of production differed in the two triangles. 
The set that participated most, suffered most. 
Africa occupied an intermediate position. Ameri- 
cans suffered the most and Asia participated and 
changed the least. The expansion of this system 
drew Africa closer to the trap. Analysing care- 
fully all important aspects of this process during 
1500-1770, the author agrees with the observation 
of Adam Smith and Marx that the rich became poor 
and the poor became rich. But considering the dia- 
lectical world capital accumulation and the capitalist 
development underlining it, this paradox disappears 
and the author contends that all the features of the 
mercantilist stage bring out a subordinate depen- 
dence within this process of world capital accumul- 
ation and hasten the underdevelopment where 
migration of new settlers did not take place. 


While discussing the root causes of underdevelop- 
ment in the new world, Frank makes a very fine, 
comprehensive and comparative analysis of various 


theories put forward by Weber, Marx and Smith on 
the emergence of capitalism. The Weber thesis, 
based on the view that the protestant ethic was res- 
ponsible for the emergence of capitalism, is not 
tree from drawbacks. Though Weber answers (as is 
widely acknowledged) the origins of difference in 
the development of North America and under- 
development in the South, it fails to explain it satis- 
factorily, consistently and according to evidence. 
It is also theoretically limited and politically 
reactionary. 


Weber gives insignificant significance to colonial- 
ism as one of the main sources of development of 
modern capitalism. He also leaves unexplained the 
larger scale underdevelopment in Asia, Atrica and 
the Carribean which was also covered by British 
capitalism. Nor does the thesis explain the differ- 


ences in the regions of British North America. But, ` 


in spite of all these contradictions, the spirit of 
Webers' thesis is still pervasive. 


Frank whole-heartedly supports Smith's vehement 
criticism of the motivations and ambitions of the 
early European colonisers. According to Smith, 
different fortunes of development were experienced 
by the New World because of different amounts of 
attention paid by the metropolis. Smith does not 
neglect the differences in the ‘internal’ modes of 
production. Then, again, according to Marx, the 
State played no important role in the development 
of capitalism. To quote Marx, ‘Force is the mid- 
wife of every old society pregnant with a new one.’ 
Marx also emphasises the relation between market 
exchange and mode of production in capitalist accu- 
mulation and development. 


So far as contracts in the colonial policy of the 
metropolis and accomplishments are concerned, they 
were due partly to economic and political differences 
in the natural environment and native populations 
of the countries colonized. 


The Industrial Revolution wrought far reaching 
transformations in various spheres. The associated 
technological revolution cannot be isolated from 
the world process of capital accumulation and mar- 
ket expansion. This is proved by empirical evidence 
that English exports increased from 6% in 1688 to 
15% in 1788 and to 36% in 1880 of the National 
Income. In the second stage, i.e., 1770-1870, there 
was an enormous increase in the capital contribu- 
tion of east Indian trade, especially after 1776 when 
due to American independence the emphasis of the 
metropolis shifted from America to India. As 
Mandel said, ‘The contribution made by this stolen 
capital was decisive.’ 


Frank gives particular importance to the changes 
jn metropolitan economic policy and political ideo- 
logy to justify them. International trade tripled bet- 
ween 1700-1820 and further increased manyfold 
thereafter. The pattern of the international division 
of labour changed so that the emphasis shifted from 
the search for foreign products to outlets for 


domestic manufactures by unequal exchange on the 
basis of equal values. ‘The growth of the British 
cotton textile industry largely at the expense of the 
Indian one during the first half of the nineteenth 
century in turn stimulated the development of iron, 
steel and machinery industries in Britain.’ 


The operations of the East India Company 
changed after the battle of Plassey. This was the 
change from ‘trade to plunder’. More importance 
for underdevelopment is assigned to the destruction 
of industry and of the socio-economic nexus between 
manufacturing and agriculture in the countryside. 
The passage of time showed that Marx was wrong 
when he said that British industrialisation showed 
India the mirror of its future because instead of 
industrialisation, de-industrialisation took place. 
The British took full advantage of the ‘Zamindari’ 
system and changed its primary functions. 


The imperialist stage of the world capital accum- 
ulation process has been subject to very little his- 
torical examination. Frank criticises severely the 
metropolitan economists for not heeding Smith's 
observation and warning of things to come — Smith 
had observed misery in the colonies. The author also 
regrets the neglect of this warning by Marxists who 
did pay it a little attention but only in connection 
with problems of immediate political strategy. Only 
recently have students and some economists of the 
underdeveloped nations started work on this. 


According to Frank, ‘The degree of underdevelop- 
ment in Asia today is very substantially proportional 
to its degree of colonisation in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” India and South-East Asia suffered most, 
while China being semi-colonist suffered less and 
differently and since its liberation has made excep- 
tional progress. 


In this period British imperialism developed under- 
development in India mainly by rail roads and debt. 
They were used discriminately in favour of British 
imports and export of Indian raw materials to 
Britain. ‘Indian Debt’ became in the particular 
circumstances of India one of the principal instru- 
ments for extracting the economic surplus from the 
colony to the metropolis. Quoting Nehru, the author 
observes the emergence of a new class closer to the 
British, that of Indian members of the services, 
usually in subordinate positions. 


Trade imbalances, metropolitan accumulation 
and overseas investment are other important factors 
responsible for the escalation of underdevelopment. 


The book is a welcome addition to the rare and 
major works on the development theory dealing with 
this particular topic. The organisation of the book 
where a historical chapter is followed by а theore- 
tical one is commendable. It is hoped that Frank’s 
study will spark further research in the field and 
provide works as engrossing, comprehensive, analy- 
tical and thought provoking as this. 

Aditya Khanna 
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Speech by Shri Y.R. Ghorpade, Chairman, at the twenty seventh 
Annual General Meeting held on 25th September, 1981. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure in extending to you а warm welcome 
to the 27th Annual General Meeting of the Company. 

The turnover of the Company reached a record level of 
Rs 17 crores for the year ending 31st March 1981, resulting in 
a net profit of Rs. 226 lacs after providing for depreciation of 
Rs. 98 lacs, as compared to a net. profit of Rs. 224 lacs after 
depreciation of Rs. 74 lacs during the previous year. This 
result has been achieved in spite of various adverse factors and 
difficulties, including an average power cut of 30 per cent 
during the year, which was as high as 79 per cent during the 
first quarter of the year. The excellent reputation enjoyed by 
our products, especially our low phosphorous pig iron and 
ferrosilicon, has enabled the Company to safeguard its working 
results during the year, and declare a dividend of 12 per cent 
as against 10 per cent last year. 1 am grateful to all my 
colleagues on the Board and the financial institutions for their 
valuable guidance and support. I am happy that the Board of 
Directors have, on more than one occasion, expressed their 
appreciation of the good work done by the Managing 
Director, officers and employees of the Company. 

T have to, however, bring to your notice that towards the 
latter portion of this financial year, the Karnataka Govern- 
ment and the State Electricity Board decided on a sudden and 
steep increase in the power tariff, by passing an ordinance in 
November 1980 and by further increasing the rates in 
February 1981, as a result of which the monthly power bill of 
the Company has gone up from Rs. 44 lacs to Rs. 74 lacs, 
amounting to an increase іп the annual power charges from 
Rs. 5.3 crores to Rs. 8.9 crores, This is in total disregard of 
the existing agreement between the Company and the State 
Electricity Board for supply of power at an agreed rate, on the 
basis of which it was possible for the Company to attract 
adequate investment from financial institutions and other 
shareholders for the establishment of an electro-metallurgical 
industry in Karnataka, at a capital cost of approximately 
Rs. 13 crores. It may be recalled that the Company had enter- 
ed into a 10 year agreement with the Electricity Board in 1968 
for supply of power to its 15,000 КУА pig iron furnace, and a 
12 year agreement in 1972 for supply of 40,000 kVA power to 
its Eerrosilicon furnaces. Later the Company itself agreed to a 
revised agreement, which came into effect from 1975, and 
which not only increased the power rate, but also provided 
for a reasonable escalation in power rates every five years, in 


proportion to the general increase in rates for high tension 
consumers. As a result of this revised agreement, the power 
rate was increased from 5.5 paise per unit in January 1975 to 
12 71 paise per unit in January 1980 (excluding Central Excise 
duty of 2 paise рег unit and State duty of 0 75 and 0 25 paise 
per unitfor pig iron and ferrosilicon respectively). This rate 
is revisable upwards in 1985 on the principle of proportionality, 
which is clearly spelt out in the existing agreement. But, the 
rates were abruptly and unilaterally stepped up to about 20 
paise per unit in November 1980 and to 27 paise per unit 
(inclusive of Central excise and State duties) in February 1981. 
The Company has represented to the State Government and 
the Karnataka Electricity Board in this regard, urging them to 
take a just and equitable view, consistent with our existing 
agreement. I do believe that scrupulously honouring com- 
mercial agreements is a necessary part of orderly economic 
development and credibility in any country, and is in the best 
long-term interest of speedy industrial growth and progress. 

As you are aware, our second ferrosilicon furnance went 
into production in September 1980, completing the Rs. 10 
crore Ferrosilicon Project for the production of 24,000 tonnes 
of ferrosilicon per annum in two 20 MVA furnaces. How- 
ever, as aresult of power cut, the Company was able to pro- 
duce 29,000 tonnes of low phosphorus pig iron and 12,000 
tonnes of ferrosilicon during the year, The domestic market 
for ferrosilicon continues to be sluggish and the import of 
ferrosilicon by the Steel Authority of India Limited also affec- 
ted the internal demand. Now, export of ferrosilicon is being 
permitted but the international prices are not attractive, How- 
ever, it is expected that the demand for ferrosilicon will pick 
up both in the internal and external market with the improve- 
ment in steel production. 

As regards manganese ore, the Company hasto maintain a 
certain level of production in order to sustain its large labour 
force of about 3000 employees at the Mines, and keep the unit 
cost of production within reasonable limits, The geological pro- 
specting and quantitative surveys undertaken by the Company 
have revealed that the reserves of low-grade manganese ore 
(30 per cent to 40 per cent Mn.) in our mining concession, run 
into millions of tonnes, and are more than adequate to sustain 
our present exports and also take care of the future needs of 
the steel plants in the South, In view of this, the Government 
of India should reconsider its policy of restricting manganese 
ore exports, especially of low-grade ores, which are available 
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in abundance and can earn valuable foreign exchange while 
providing labour-intensive employment, Our mines are geared 
to a production of about 2 to 2.5 lac tonnes of manganese ore 
per annum. However, due to export limitations which have 
weakened the position of Indian manganese ore in the world 
market, the production and sales of manganese ore of the 
Company have also been adversely affected The Minerals & 
Metals Trading Corporation of India Limited, through whom 
Manganese ore exports are canalised, is working under the 
same limitations, as a result of which the export of Sandur 
Manganese Ore during the year was only 86,000 tonnes, apart 
from 35,000 tonnes supplied to M M.T.C. at Vizag for blend- 
ing, and sale of 8.000 tonnes to local, ferromanganese pro- 
ducers, Smiore has represented to the M M.T.C. that they 
should consider giving a more realistic rupee price to the Com- 

. pany, by their retaining only a reasonable commission, so that 
the forelgn prices obtainable for its manganese ore are sub- 
stantially passed on to the Company, to enable it to sustain its 
large labour force without incurring losses in the manganese 
ore division. The Company is also catering to the local demand 
for its ores from ferroalloy producers, In due course the steel 
plant at Vizagapatnam and the proposed Vijayanagar Steel 
Plant in the Sandur-Hospet region are expected to enlarge and 
strengthen the local demand for our manganese ore, The Com- 
pany is making efforts to beneficiate its low-grade ores in order 

-to improve its local sales and achieve a better balance between 
production and sales. 

In spite of all the problems that the Company has had to 
face, it has largely succeeded in maintaining and improving the 
standard of living of its employees, even under the present in- 
flationary conditions, The Company continues to supply the 
following essential commodities to its employees at prices pre- 
vailing in March 1972: Rice (Rs. 1.40 per kg); Jowar (Re. 0.75 

‚ per kg.), Tur Dhal (As. 1.80 per kg), Jaggery (Rs. 1.38 per 
kg), Sweet oil (Rs. 3.63 per litre), Chillies (Rs, 2.96 per kg) 
and Gram Dhal (Rs 2.00 per kg). The difference between 
these and current prices are subsidised by the Company. A 
package of, these essential commodities, which each employee 
is entitled to, is supplied at Rs, 70/- while it costs- Rs, 180/- in 
the open market. The subsidy amount has--gone up -from 
Rs. 17 lacs in 1979-80 to Rs, 31 lacs in 1980-81 and will be 
Rs. 60 lacs in 1981-82. This is the real measure of inflation 
in terms of some essential commodities which form an inevit- 
able part of consumption, This approach of the Company to 
protect the worker from the ravages of inflation has been 
widely welcomed by all our employees and is capable of wider 
application in .the country, The Company also runs canteens 
at different workspots and supplies eatables at subsidised 
rates. Idli, Vada and Tea are supplied at only 5 paise each. 

- In addition, revised pay scales were introduced from 1st July 
1981 in order to rationalise the salary structure on a scientific 
job-evaluation basis and ensure adequate annual increments 
and career progression. 


The company caters to the all-round development of its 
employees by undertaking a variety of welfare measures in the 
field of housing, education, health, nutrition, recreation and 
cultural activities. A sustained effort is made to improve the 
housing facilities both at the Mines and Metal and Ferro 
Alloys Plant, Last year about 350 new quarters were complet- 
ed at the Mines and it is proposed to build another 500 quar- 

. ters in the coming years. At the Metal and Ferro Alloys Plant, 
100 houses have been completed and another 150 are under 
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construction, as part of a modern housing colony at Vyasapuri 
with facilities such as school, hospital and other amenities. 
The colony will be completed in a phased manner over the 
next few years. It shall be our earnest endeavour to make 
Vyasapuri not only architecturally elegant but culturally rich 
and sensitive, based on values which reflect that heritage of 
Karnataka and our country, and are conducive to a happy 
community living and striving towards perfection. The Com- 
pany has also introduced a scheme of housing loans to its 
employees who have put in a reasonable period of service. 
These loans, not exceeding 40 months’ salary, carry a low 
interest rate and are recoverable in monthly instalments spread 
over 12 years. This is to enable the employees to own their 
own houses, which contributes greatly to their sense of security 
and well-being, at a time when it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to construct houses out of current savings. Interest 
free loans are also given to employees to erable them to possess 
a Cycle and a sewing machine. 


The Company runs and supports educational institutions at 
the Mines, Plant and Sandur, and also provides scholarships 
for post-matric studies to the children of its employees. Parti- 
cular attention is paid to child-nutrition by supply of milk to 
all school-going children, as part of a comprehensive pro- 
gramme for the welfare of children, women, disabled and the 
aged. The Company wants to pay special attention to provid- 
ing training for skills and productive employment, to supple- 
ment the family income of employees. It is already providing 
extension services in agriculture and animal husbandry with 
the same objects in view. The scheme to enable employees to 
maintain a small poultry unit and a milch animal has. made 
vety good progress. One thousand family poultry units have 
come into existence, and more than a hundred employees have 
been enabled to own and maintain a milch buffaloe, and these 
numbers are on the increase. 


Smlore attaches special importance to the growing of plants 
and trees wherever possible and to the development of environ- 
mental consciousness among its employees, Our Prime Minis- 
ter, Smt. Indira Gandhi, made a powerful plea for the preserva- 
tion of environment, in her recent address at Nairobito the 
United Nations Conference on New and Renewable Sources of 
Energy. She expressed her great concern for trees by saying: 
“Tf the laws of nature are thwarted, renewable sources will be 
exhausted, The indiscriminate felling of trees had denuded 
our forests with disastrous ecological imbalances affecting the 
very quality of life. In its sternest form nature retaliates 
against the scars of treeless mountain- sides, causing landslides 
and devastating floods and silting dams and rivers. Rainfall 
begins to dwindle and the desert resumes its deathly march.” 
Towards the end of her inspiring address, she significantly 
struck a spiritual note by posing a question most fundamental 
to the future of mankind: “We speak of renewable resources, 
Isn't the human spirit the most potent of them all? Let us join 
in invoking the human spirit, in rescuing it from apathy and 
resignation and making it buoyant and spontaneous once 
again". Smiore wholeheartedly joins in the invocation and ple- 
dges to do its bit in this exciting challenge of life and renewal. 

Thank you, 

Y.R. GHORPADE 
Yeshwantnagar, 
25th September 1981. 


NOTE: This does not purport to be a record of the proceedings 
of the Annual General Meeting. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































` Take your products - 
to the world | = 


, ESB's International Banking Division will smooth. Ч 


your way into world markets. .......^ 
v Because they have worldwide PSB's International Banking 
connections through international Division can guide you on the 
: correspondents and they can preparation of export documents 
supply you with comprehensive and feed you with relevant data on 
. information on foreign markets. export credit facilities. ^ «o „/ = 
2.4 > 7 International Banking Division Branches : Also opening at: S g 
6, Scindia House G. T. Road Miller Ganj 14.15, Old Court 5 
Connaught Place Орр. Nehru Gardens Ludhiana House Street s F4 
New Delhi-110001 Jullundur 1 . Calcutta ША: D 
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PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION 
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МОД KAMANI ENGINEERING CORPORATION. 
Pioneers in transmission line engineering 
in India; 
making a major contribution to build 
a powerful country; and a powerful world too. 
KEC. Largest in Asia, Second in the World 
in power transmission. 
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Mahindra | 
now brings you — 
the Peugeot XDP 4.99- 
a diesel engine 
of advanced design 


Mahindra meets the challenge of Ву far the most vital factor is the 
the oil crisis, with a superb new, reater fuel efficiency of this lightweight, 
lightweight high performanc Bigh performance engine. 
diesel engine-the PEUGEOT XDP Е 
^ | 4.90 with greater fuel efficiency. 


This world-famous engine is now 
being assémbled at the 
Mahindra plant. 


The PEUGEOT XDP 4.90 

will be fitted initially on the 
Mahindra NC 665 DP Mini Truck, 
Pick-up Van and Ambulance. 






Engine Specifications : 


No. of Cylinders 4 
Bore-mm 90 
Stroke-mm 83 
Bore/Stroke ratio 1.08 
Displacement-cc 2112 
Compression Ratio 22.4:1 
R.P.M. (max) 4500 
Max. B.H.P. 75 
Max. Torque Kg.m. 13.3 


@ 2000 r.p.m. 
Weight Kg. 154 













The Mahindra NC 665 DP 
Mini Truck fitted with $ 
Peugeot XDP 4.90 diesel engine 
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БОРТ STA.S € 
- AHEAD OF THE TIMES 


Adapting sophisticated technology to stretch 
every litre into extra kilometres - ensuring 
maximum performance while keeping fuel costs low. 
"n2 s a р Escorts constantly anticipates 
` j change—and ıs geared to the 
challenges of the future 

As the market leader in motorcycles, 
Escorts has skilfully blended its 
experience of the changing Indian 
environment, with some of the latest 
technology available from Japan And 
is quickly developing capability of 
producing a complete range of bi» \ 
wheelers up to 400 cc, technically 
supenor to any other available in India, 

This technology package includes 
the introduction of a whole range of 
the world’s most sophisticated bi- 
wheeler ancillaries hke super efficient 
carburettors, swaged spokes, clutch 
assemblies, electricals, safety features, 
etc., many of which are passed on to some 
of RAJDOOT's 500 ancillary suppliers. 

The result is that Indian biavheeler 
riders will progressively get machines 
which, on the same consumption of fuel, 
will give far superior power, durability 
and performance. 

Today, advanced carburettors which 
give much greater mileage and 
performance, are already in production 
by Escorts Employees’ Ancillaries 
Limited, in collaboration with Mikum of 
Japan — the world’s leading 
manufacturer of carburettors 
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Adapting advanced technology Б: =й 
‚ relevant to indias core needs. REL : 


India's frst 2-stroke, 2-cylinder, 350 cc, 39 


| ESCORTS LiMiTED BPRS Cafaboraton wih Yamaha of 


11 Scindia House, Connaught Circus, New Delhi-110 001 Japan 
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Attractive Sleek. Two-toned. USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can't match. 
And a 5-year guarantee too. 
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Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tensior ' 
for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjuster for 


and quick adjustment of lever for regulating poor 
adjustment of — feed-dog forward and thread tension. 
pressure on position. reverse stitch 
cloth. control and 

locking 

arrangement. 


- ı Streamlined feature for feature a better machine f 
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moulding our varied resources — human, 
natural, technological —forthe . ... 
common good. P, MM 


Shriram seminars and courses are part of : 
this moulding process... which involves P 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of 

idezs, discussion of modern techniques, 

evaluation and reconsideration of policies. 

So that the Shriram organisation is const- 

antly infused with fresh dynamism... and  . 

our resources are utilised to the optimum. 
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FORHAN’S-the toothpaste 
eated by a dentist 
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helps strengthen your gums 
while it cleans your teeth 


Gum troubles could mean loss of healthy teeth 


Dentists say that if teeth are not cleaned 
properly a thin layer of bacteria called 
plaque, which forms around your 
teeth and gums, starts accumulating. 
This leads to tartar which weakens and 
purus away gums causing even 
ealthy teeth to fall out. Gum troubles 
can also harm health in general. 


Forhan’s protection for the gums 


Dr Forhan's exclusive formula with 
its special astringent strengthens 
gums to help you resist gum troubles 


So brush your teeth and massage 
our gums with Forhan’s Toothpaste and 
Forhan's Double Action Toothbrush. 


forhamns For the gums 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 
processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality—the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. organisation. 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India 
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| PEASANTS AND PRICES 


a symposium on 





a major incentive 


to agriculture 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
A short statement of 
the issues involved 
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Harkishan Singh Sarjeet, Politburo 
Member, Communist Party of India (Marxist ) 


DESPOTISM 
Sanjit Roy, Director, The Social 
Work and Research Centre, Tilonia 
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Prepared by Young India Project, 
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George Fernandes, Lok Dal Member of 
Parliament, former Union Minister 
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eae The Problem - і : 


` FOR many years now, the: debaté over agricultural prices has been frigid and 


unproductive. Those who espouse the-cause‘of rapid industrialisation, mostly 
of Left persuasion, would keep these prices pegged down on the plea, that any - 
increase inflates ‘kulak’ ambitions. A strong refutation of this comes from 


- . those -who maintain that India lives in her villages arid cannot be condemned to 


producing cheap food for an expanding middle class in the towns. “At last the . 


_ debate is beginning to emerge from the fog of pre-conceived dogmas. The 


peasant must have a fair price, but the price must not upset the economic thrust 
of a-developing economy seeking modernisation and self-reliance in a largely 
hostile world. .. ` ' ~ . . А 


-Something of this emergence is captured in this issue of SEMINAR, although- 
wè need to read the argumentation against our notions of what a future Indian 


society should be. .Do imported ideas about. development remain unaffected 


by the fact that ultimately a population of some 1000 millions will have to-be.- 


ary 


. given economic, political and social justice? Can we really permit a ‘yawning 
gulf to develop between the towns and the countryside? Would a different 
approach to prices create a better urban-rural balance and strengthen national 
self-reliance? These and other important questions are critical to the debate. 
Too long have-we treated these matters as so many cold statistics — cold, be- 
cause they fail to quantify tbe different elements that go into the making ora a 
healthy agriculture. = 


At this juncture in india’ s economic development, we need to abandon’ the 
obvious half-truths and double-talk inlierent.in the debate so that a clearer and 
more humane focus can be achieved. It is this focus that is evading us. The 


political and economic theorists, togéther with those who produce the food of | 


the sub-continent, will have to grapple with this age-old problem and arrive at 


answers which strengthen faith-in balanced economic growth for a continental ` 
polity and evolve a pattern of industry-cum-agriculture quite different Jom s 


other less complex: lands. 
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HARKISHAN SINGH SURJEET 


THE year 1980-81 witnessed an un- 
precedented upsurge of the peasan- 
try drawing into‘ action all its sec- 
tions. Big movements have taken 
place in the States of Maharashtra, 
Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, Pun- 
jab, Bihar, „ Haryana, Uttar 
Pradesh, Gujarat, etc.. - 


These were not ordinary strug- 
gles. The peasants evolved many 
forms of struggle with the particip- 
ation of huge ‘masses of people. 
There have been struggles in the past, 
too, on specific demands in various 
parts of the country. But, today, 
the peasant struggles have envelop- 
ed the whole of the country and 
the peasants are fighting for com- 
mon demands — the most impor- 
tant one being the demand for re- 
munerative prices for their produce, 
followed by other demands for re- 
duced prices of agricultural inputs, 
an end to exorbitant increases in 
taxes and levies, and relief from the 
enormous debts heavily weighing 
them down. In some States, these 
movements were joined by agricul- 
tural labourers who are struggling 
for higher wages, relief from indebt- 
edness and for employment. The 
toiling people are demanding the 
supply of essential commodities at 
reasonable prices through a public 
distribution network. 


Initially, in some States, the 
peasant discontent was channelised 
by the landlords who were out to 
compensate themselves for the re- 
duction of fertiliser subsidies, etc., . 
disclosing the push and pull bet- 
ween the bourgeois-landlord part- 
ners. But once the discontent was 
unleashed it gathered momentum 
challenging the entire gamut of 
agrarian policies of the government, 
including the price policy based on 
beating down the peasants. 


This widespread peasant upsurge” 
which we have witnessed is unparal- 
lelled in the history of free India. It 
aroused the peasantry even in those 
States where the Left and democra- 
tic movement and the organised 
peasant movement are very weak. 
Peasants in their hundreds and 
thousands came into action erecting 
road blocks, organising marches, 
gheraoes of Assemblies, courting 
mass arrests, defying the bullets and 
lathis of the police and adding to the 
number of kisan martyrs by shed- 
ding their blood in defending their 
interests. Though they began spon> 
taneously, these movements acquir- 


eda countrywide character forcing 
Congress (I) Governments to give 
concessions. 


In this context, it will not be 
wrong to mention the peasant de- 


monstration of March 26 in Delhi 
organised by the Central Kisan Co- 
ordination Committee. Its signifi- 
cance lies in the coming together of 
allthe movements in the country, 
placing before the people a Charter 
of Demands which includes not only 
the demand for remunerative prices, 
but those for liquidation of indebt- 
edness, radical land reforms, fair 
wages of agricultural workers, 
house-sites, supply of essential 
commodities through a network of 
fair price shops supervised by 
watchdog committees and so on. 
The Charter includes the demand of 
withdrawal of the National Security 
Act and defence of democratic 


rights. 


Even the monopoly-controlled 
press was forced to concede the 
difference between the official kisan 
rally of February 16 organised 
through administrative patronage 
and using government machinery to 
counter the peasant upsurge, and 
the rally of March 26 which really 
reflected the suffering rural India 
represented by the agricultural wor- 
kers, sharecroppers, peasants. The 
26th rally was able to bring together 


'the broadest unity of the peasants 


and agricultural workers. Another 
significant feature of this rally was 
the support leant to the Charter of 
Demands by the working class 
through physical participation in 
the rally, thus paving the way for 
the worker-peasant alliance. 


^ 


T. peasant upsurge is causing 
great concern to the Congress (1) 
rulers. Their efforts to disrupt the 
movement by dubbing it politically 
motivated or a kulak-led move- 
ment, failed to get any response. 
The movement has led to the isola- 
tion of the ruling party. No appeal 
by government spokesmen, includ- 
ing the Prime Minister, no misuse 
of the mass media to slander these 
movements, no criticism by the 
monopoly press of these move- 
ments, is able to mislead the pea- 
santry. In fact, they are being forced 
more and more to resort to united 
actions in defence of their interests. 
Sections of the peasantry following 
the Congress (Т) also are either tak- 
ing part in these movements or ex- 
pressing their sympathy for them, 


They have crossed all political bar- 
riers. 


Many articles appeared in the 
dailies, weeklies and periodicals 
about the significance of this up- 
surge but most of them, from Т.С. 
Patel, Reserve Bank Governor, to 
many who call themselves Leftists, 
are attacking these movements. Patel 
argues that price support and other 
desirable agricultural policies were 
being turned into 'engines of infla- 
tion' which ate up scarce investible 
resources. Far from standing for 
any concession to the farmers, Patel 
is even doubtful about the wisdom 
of the concessions already granted 
to them. He holds that the credit 
guarantee schemes already initiated 
and the crop insurance scheme now 
actively promoted, may yet become 
another set of instruments for chan- 
nelling unremunerative grants to 
agriculture. 


CAM criticism is not confined to 
the Reserve Bank Governor. The 
Prime Minister, other government 
spokesmen, the monopoly press and 
many intellectuals have come out 
vehemently to oppose remunerative 
prices for the produce of the peas- 
ants, denouncing it as a demand of 
the rich farmérs' lobby, led“ by the 
kulaks and landlords. All of them 
argue as if they were the real cham- 
pions of the poor, the ruraland 
urban workers, and other toiling 
people who form the mass of consu- 
mers in the country. 


The interesting part of the debate 
is that some friends who are consi- 
dered to be Left and to have Marx- 
ist leanings are also opposing tooth 
and nail the agitation for remu- 
nerative prices for agricultural pro- 
duce and argue that it is directed 
against the industrial working class, 
agricultural workers, poor peasants, 
sharecroppers and the large number 
of middle class employees. Some of 
them misquote Marx, Engels and 
Lenin in support of their contention. 
Before dealing with these criticisms, 
I would like to state that the present 
unprecedented peasant upsurge is 
not the creation of any political 
party; it is the accumulated effect of 
the anti-peasant policies pursued by 
the government for years. 


It has to be understood that the 
peasant upsurge developed against 


the background of the deepening 
crisis of the world capitalist eco- 
nomy, which through stagflation 
and unemployment, has engulfed 
the whole of the capitalist world, 
and has further accentuated the 
crisis of the economy in our country 
leading to galloping inflation, price- 
rise and growing unemployment, 
and unbearable indebtedness leading 
to pauperisation of the peasantry. 
The capitalist path of development, 
which our government has been pur- 
suing in collaboration with feudal- 
ism and imperialism, has led to the 
deepening of the agrarian crisis. In 
spite of all the tall talk about land 
reforms for two decades, after more 
than thirty years of independence 
the distribution of land ownership is 
extremely uneven and the grip of 
land monopolists over the land is 
as strong as ever. 


Whereas twenty two years ago, 
five per cent of the top landowners 
owned 35 per cent of the cultivated 
land, today, according to the agri- 
cultural census, 3.927 who own 
more than 25 acres own 30.88% of 
the land, while 50.62% of the.-land 
owners own less than one acre of 
land. Perhaps, more significant than 
the figures on land distribution, 
which are often misleading because 
of large-scale evasion of land ceiling 
laws by the landlords, are the figures 
on assets distribution; more so be- 
cause large asset-holding increases 
credit worthiness, and the ability to 
take risks with cropping practices. 
A study on asset distribution in 
1970-71 conducted under the 
auspices of the Reserve Bank of 
India shows that whereas the top 
4% of the rural households have 
more than Rs. 50 thousand asset- 
holdings and the top 10% own more 
than half of the total, the bottom 
20 per cent of the rural households 
with less than Rs. 1000 of asset- 
holdings own only one per cent of 
the total rural assets. 


T.. implementation of the ceiling 
laws has also made it clear that the 
declaration of 53 lakh acres of land 
as surplus (as compared to the 1969 
assessment of the estimated avail- 
ability of 62 million acres surplus, 
and the recent report of the working 


` group of the Planning Commission 


which stated that even now 20 mil- 
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lion acres can be made available for 
distribution) with only 27 lakh acres 
taken possession of and 16 lakh 
acres distributed, have made land 
reforms a hoax. That is why today 
the proportion of small holdings of 
below one acre has increased from 
39.81% in 1961 to 52.62), in 1971. 


Alongside this concentration of 
land, the peasantry is groaning 
under the heavy burden of indebted- 
ness. In 1951-52, the Rural Credit 
Survey estimated the debt burden at 
Rs.750 crores. Ten years later, in 
1961-62, during the second survey, 
the figure was found to be Rs. 2400 
crores. Later, the Reserve Bank 
gave up comprehensive surveys but 
it is estimated, according to a recent 
Economic Times’ survey, that the 
debt burden had reached the astro- 
nomical figure of Rs. 6000 crores in 
1971-72. And, of this, the lion’s 
share of rural credit continues to be 
given by village moneylenders at 
exorbitant interest rates, while insti- 
tutional finance plays only а secon- 
dary role in the overall structure, 
accounting for not more than 35% 
of the credit. Of this, the beneficiar- 
ies are-mostly the wealthy sections. 
Thus, the benefit of cheap credit is 
mainly conferred on those who can 
afford to do without it. 


А... this concentration of 
economic power, poverty and un- 
employment are mounting. Accord- 
ing to one estimate, the number of 
those below the poverty line increas- 
ed from 220 million in 1960, and. 
250 million in 1970, to 375 million 
in 1976, and even the Sixth Plan 
document admits that 290 million 
people of India are living below the 
poverty line figure, that is, they are 
unable to meet even their physical 
survival needs. While we can keep 
on debating the exact position of 
the poverty line, and of all the 
Statistical sophistications necessary 
to derive the precise number of 
those below or above that line, the 
fact remains, and it has been соп- 
firmed by visitors who have travel- 
led ali over the world, that India is 
today one of the poorest countries 
of the world despite three decades 
of ‘planned development’, 


As for employment, the Sixth 
Plan document reveals that every 
year only 10-11 per cent of the 


new entrants to the job market are 
being absorbed by the organised 
industry while the rest are being 
forced either to eke out a living 
somehow from the ever-expanding 
‘informal sector’ of unproductive 
and unremunerative employment in 
the towns, or add to the pressure on 
land by: staying on in agriculture, 
or become openly unemployed. The 
abundance in the rural market of 
hired labour is reflected both in the 
falling level of real wages and the 
declining number of days per year 
for which work is available to them. 
According to one estimate, between 
1964-65 and 1974-75, the number of 
days worked by hired male agricul- 
tural workers declined from 208 to 
185, while the corresponding figures 
for women and children were 138 
and 129 and 167 and 145 respecti- 
vely. And between 1961-62 and 
1976-77, the real wage has declined 
from Rs. 1.76 to Rs. 1.64 at 1961-62 
prices. 


T. growing poverty and compe- 
tition are forcing more and more 
peasants and artisans to join the 
ranks of the agricultural labour- 
ers and, as a consequence, the num- 
ber of such labourers is swelling 
at an alarming rate. One estimate 
shows that whereas in 1964-65, the 
number of agricultural labourers 
was 27.29 million, by 1974-75 the 
figure had risen to 47.49 million, a 
significant increase of 20 million in 
just ten years. All these are indica- 
tions of the way the agrarian crisis 
is developing in the country. 


Because of this, the struggle is no 
longer of sections of peasants on 
certain demands. With the crisis of 
the economy deepening daily, with 
the efforts of the ruling classes to 
throw the burdens of the crisis on 
the entire agrarian sector, every 
section of the peasantry, from the 
rich peasant to the marginal] and 
small one is affected. Hence the 
present unrest and upsurge. It 
will be a very big mistake to think 
that the peasantry is fighting only 
for remunerative prices for their 
produce, though that is an extre- 
mely important demand. But the 
struggle is against the entire policies 
of the ruling classes which seek to 
make the rural sector the scapegoat 
of the crisis created by their wrong 
anti-people policies. 


~ 


It is only the Left-oriented States 
like West Bengal and Kerala which 
are exceptions to the movements 
which have raged in other States. 
And that is because the Left Front 
Government of West Bengal and 
the Left Democratic Front Govern- 
ment of Kerala have taken a series 
of measures to protect the interests 
of the peasantry. А 

In West Bengal the Operation 
Barga has safeguarded the share- 
croppers, the vesting of ceiling- 
surplus lands has taken place, agri- 
cultural workers’ minimum wages 
have been ensured and emphasis, 
has been laid on the convergence of 
flow of benefits under different. 
schemes to recorded sharecroppers 
and assignees of vested lands. Apart 


from the West Bengal Land Reve-, 


nue Holding Bill which exempts 
holdings of four acres wet and six 


acres dry, the State Legislature re-` 


cently adopted a comprehensive 
amendment to the West Bengal 
Land Reforms Act to plug all loop- 
holes in it which had been exploit- 


ed in the past to hold land over К 


the ceiling illegally. 


In Kerala, too, through a number 


of measures like exemptions to the $ 


smaller sections from agricultural 
income tax, debt-relief, etc., much 
relief has been granted. In both the 
States, pension schemes have been 
introduced for the benefit of aged 
agricultural workers and peasants. 
Naturally, in these States, there is 
not only no occasion for the pea- 
santry to launch movements as in 
the other States, but they give 
wholehearted support to the Left- 
oriented governments. 


| LR it can be seen that the 
root cause behind these movements 
is the deepening crisis of the agra- 
rian economy, and the peasantry as 
a whole is resisting the policies of 
the Central Government which go 
to benefit the monopolists and the 
landlords. . . 


If an objective study of these 
movements is made, it will be seen 
that even the movements for remu- 
nerative prices are directed against 
the anti-peasant policies of the 
government. And this has shaken 
the rural base of the Congress (1) 


„А. 


whose governments have been 
forced to give many concession in 
some States. The concessions in 
Karnataka amount to Rs. 85 crores 
and in Andhra Pradesh to Rs. 90 
crores. In regard to sugarcane, 
whereas,.theX Central government 
was not prepared to concede any- 
thing beyond Rs. 16 per quintal, 
almost all the State Governments 
were forced to ensure Rs. 23 as the 
minimum price which went up to 
Rs. 28 in certain areas. 


Le 


IN, to come to the question of 
remunerative prices which has ac- 
quired importance in the back- 
ground of the crisis of the economy. 
This question has to be dealt with 
from three aspects: whether the 
slogan of remunerative prices is 
justified from the point of view of 
fighting against the pro-monopoly, 
pro-big-trader price policies of the 
Central Government, whether this 
slogan, is harmful to the interests 
of the“ bulk of the toiling population 
and whether it benefits only the 
upper sections of the peasantry, and 
the smáll and middle peasants have 
nothing to do with it. 


Tt is admitted by everybody for- 
mally that the peasantry must be 
paid remunerative prices, but when 
it comes to concrete application, 
the government claims that the 
prices fixed by the Agricultural 
Prices Commission are remuner- 
ative. It said so when the increase 
in the price of paddy by Rs. 10 per 
quintal .and Rs. 7.50 for coarse 
grain were announced. It said so 
when?it raised the price of sugar- 
cane by 50 paise per quintal and 
fixed the procurement price of jute 
at Rs. 160. It defends the support 
price of cotton and justifies the 
position that nothing more than the 
increase of Rs. 13 over last year in 
the case of wheat is necessary. 


It is saying all this when it is 
admitted that there has been an 
increase in the cost of production 
due to the increase in the prices of 
fertilisers, diesel and other inputs. 
The increases in the cost of pro- 
duction of paddy and wheat due to 
the increased prices of fertilisers 
diesel, pesticides, etc., is calculated 
at not less than Rs. 11.50 per 
quintal While working out the 
cost of production, the Agricultura] 


Prices Commission does not even 
include the family labour of the pea- 
sants. It gives scant respect to the 
cost of production and is influenced 
more by the total quantum of pro- 
duction. The Tamil Nadu Govern- 
ment had earlier stated that the 
cost of production of paddy in that 
State came to Rs. 124 per quintal, 
while the figure worked out in 
Andhra Pradesh was Rs. 125 per 
quintal. 


In the case of wheat, the figure 
supplied by the Punjab Govern- 
ment exposes the great injustice that 
is being done to the peasants. 
Even accepting the 1977-78 figure, 
the cost of production worked out 
by the Agricultural Prices Com- 
mission of Rs. 108.57 and an escal- 
ation cost at Rs. 17.65, Rs. 3 as 
transport charges, and ten per cent 
as risk, the cost comes to Rs. 
141.82. If we calculate on the 
basis of the input price-index main- 
tained by the Punjab Agricultural 
University, in 1977, the index was 
212.5 and cost was Rs. 108.57. In 
1980, the index was 252.4 and the 


` cost came to Rs. 144.60.. But if the 


increase in cost corresponding to 
the consumer price-index is added, 
which is 12 per cent higher, then 
it will further add to the cost. 


Even if we study the Agricultural 
Prices Commission's own report, 
for three years, with 1971-72 taken 
as the base, the price-rise in wheat 
is lower than the price-rise in other 
agricultural commodities. Even 
if this price is to keep pace with 
the price of other agricultural com- 


modities, the price for 1980-81- 


should be Rs. 153:79. If a com- 
parison is made with the prices of 
industrial goods as given in the 
Agricultural Prices Commission 
report (page 45, table 11), the 
prices of industrial products (1970- 
71-100) have risen much faster 
than the prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts The prices of industrial pro- 
ducts went up from 100 to 231.8 
and of agricultural products from 
100 to only 193.5. 


I, the case of cotton, for instance, 
there is no relation either with the 
cost of production of cotton or the 
market price of cloth. It is not the 
consumer who benefits at the cost 
of the peasant. Take also the case 


of sugar. There is no relationship 
between the price of sugarcane and 
sugar. One tonne ef sugarcane 
produces one quintal of sugar with 
average recovery. Apart from the 
raw material, other production 
costs come to Rs. 100 to. produce 
sugar from one tonne of sugarcane. 
And even if the sugarcane price is 
fixed at Rs. 250 per tonne, the total 
cost of production would come to 
only Rs. 350 per quintal and after 
adding Rs. 60 as excise duty, sugar 
can still be sold ata price of Rs. 
4.10 per kg. Other overhead charges 
like storage and transportation can 
be made up by the sale of molasses. 
But the government is allowing the 
mill owners to sell sugar at prices 
varying from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per kg. 


Take the question of cotton and 
cloth. If we take Rs. 300 per quin- 
tal as the price of standard staple 
cotton, which the government never 
ensures, the price of medium cloth 
should be about Rs. 3 per metre, 
but in reality, when the peasant is 
not ensured even the minimum price 
of Rs. 300 per quintal of cotton, 
medium cloth is being allowed to be 
sold at not less than Rs. 7 or 8 per 
metre. The same is the case with 
jute products. The present price of 
jute, fixed at Rs. 170, does not meet 


even the cost of production which’ 


has gone up to Rs. 200, whereas the 
price of jute products, hessian and 
gunny bags, has gone up very much. 


| on this it is clear that while the 
producers of foodgrains and raw 
materials like sugarcane, cotton, 
jute, tobacco, rubber, etc., do not 
get remunerative prices, and while 
fixing the prices government does 
not take into account their cost of 
production, does not give a fair mar- 
gin and also compensate the risk 
elements like natural calamities, 
crop diseases, etc., the prices of end 
products from these raw materials 
go on rising continuously. The pea- 
sant's produce is not paid for pro- 


perly but that does not benefit the 


consumer of manufactured goods, 
who has to pay a high price for his 
requirements. The price index has 
risen by more than 20 per cent dur- 
ing the last year. The only people 
who have benefited are the monopo- 
lists, big traders and the big land- 
lords. 
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But ever since the demand for 
rémunerative prices for agricultural 
produce was raised, a barrage of 
propaganda has been unleashed to 
mislead the people into believing 
that remunerative prices for agricul- 
tural products would inevitably lead 
to higher prices for essential com- 
modities. Here is a deliberate effort 
to help the main culprit—the mono- 
poly industrialists, big traders and 
their hangers-on—who аге protec- 
ted by the ruling party and govern- 
ment by putting the blame on the 
‘rural sector’ for the rise in prices 
of essential commodities. 


Those who indulge in this pastime 
conceal from public view the role 
played by the government’s fiscal, 
budgetary and pricing policies in the 
steady growth of consumer prices. 
The highly inflationary budgetary 
policies, the direct price-increasés 
given by the government to manu- 
factured goods like sugar, cooking 
as well as fuel oils, cement, steel, 
coal, etc., are sought to be hidden 
from the public. 


A false impression is also sought 
to be created that remunerative 
prices for agricultural products will 
benefit only the landlords and rich 
peasants while the fact is that every 
section of the peasantry, including 
the poorest of them, is forced to sell 
apart of its produce and is there- 
fore interested in such a level of 
prices as would meet the cost of 
production. Even if consumer goods 
and such agricultural inputs as ferti- 
lisers are sold to the peasants at 
higher prices, they are told that they 
should be satisfied with lower prices 


because what they produce is indeed * 


for the large body of consumers in 
the country. 


В, denying remunerative prices 
to the peasants, the prices of essen- 
tial commodities have not come 
down, which blows up all the so- 
called arguments of those who op- 
pose. remunerative prices. If the 
government is serious about supply- 
ing essential commodities to the 
consumers at reasonable levels, it 
has to ensure their supply through 
the public distribution network at 
subsidised prices, and the finances 
for subsidy should be found by tax- 
ing the enormous profits of the 


monopolists, and the incomes of the 
top stratum in the rural areas. 


The massive character of the 
March 26th rally has not diminished 
~ it, in fact, further underlines — 
the importance of the struggle to be 
undertaken against the theory that 
the demand for remunerative prices 
for agricultural products is against 
the interests of the case of consu- 
mers. For, even though it is possi- 
ble to combine remunerative Prices 
for agricultural products with low 
prices for consumer goods, this 
possibility depends on the policy of 


` struggle against the monopolists 


and big landlords—struggle against 
the policies of the government. 


The charter of demands presented 
on March 26, therefore, is a prog- 
ramme of action to get the eco- 
nomic policies of the government 
reversed. Itis, at the same time, 
a struggle against.those in the op- 
position who claim to be-the cham- 
pions of ‘rural interests’ and raise 
the slogan of ‘rural versus urban’. 
The Left and democratic forces 
have to come together and jointly 
tell the urban as *wellas the rural 
masses that they -have a common 
enemy -the alliance of monopoly 
capitalists, landlords and ` the gov- 
ernment that protects them. 


| hile the continuous pauperisa- 
tion of the peasayt is “going on 
because he is denied even the cost 
of production with the prices that 
are fixed, that is not the end of the 
peasant's travails. Apart from the 


. high level the prices of inputs have 


reached, the peasant is also a consu- 
mer when it comes to mánufactured 
goods and the daily necessities of 
life, and he is to pay increased prices 
for them every passing day. The 
high rate of inflation is eroding his 
income. 


So far as the argument that re- 
munerative prices benefit only the 
upper sections of the rural elite is 
concerned, the critics of the move- 
ment only show their ignorance. As 
capitalism makes its inroads deeper 
ahd deeper into our economy, as 
monetisation of the economy in- 
creases, as production is more and 
more market-oriented, as the con- 
ventional differences between the 
so-called food crops and commer- 


cial crops increasingly disappear 
and as the peasantry has to pay in 
money the taxes to the Bovernment, 
repay the loans to the usurers 
or debtors and for the articles of 
consumption, the question of remu- 
nerative prices for farm produce is 
of vital interest to the peasantry — 
sma]l, middle and rich, who consti- 
tute not less than 50 to 55 per cent 
of the farming community. Some of 
them have a good quantity of regu- 
lar surplus while others may only 
have a lesser quantity to market. 


Even the poor peasant, who may . 
have an acre of irrigated land of his 
own, which gives him 15 to 20 quin- 
tals of paddy or wheat, sells a 
portion of his produce in the market 
to meet his requirements. Butata 
later stage, he has to purchase food- 
grains for his family's consumption 
needs. He, too, feels the pinch when 
he does not get fair and remunera- 
tive prices. Therefore, it would be 
wrong to say that the benefit goes 
only to the upper sections. Our 
support to this demand is based on 
the clear conviction that the price 
mechanism under the government 
led by the big bourgeoisie inva: iably 
works against the farmers’ interests 
and the interests of the poor, middle 
and rich peasants in particular. 


We are fully aware that the bulk 
of the peasantry cannot be protect- 
ed and saved from the onslaught of 
modern capitalism. No matter how 
we work for the defence of their 
day-to-day interests, the simple fact 
that as nearly as 50% of the agri- 
cultural population of our country' 
is already reduced to the status of 
agricultural workers is striking 
proof of that. Yet, we have to 
defend them and cannot allow the 
industrial and commercial bour- 
geoisie to devour them. In fact, if 
we do not defend these peasants, we 
will be allowing the landlords, the 
class ally of the bourgeoisie, to dis- 
rupt the unity of the peasantry and 
utilise it for pressure and bargains. 
Even now, we are seeing these 
elements led by Sharad Joshi, etc., 
trying to use the tobacco-growers to 
buttress their own narrow interests. 


C s to the third point, that 
the increase in the prices of farm 
produce is detrimental to the majo- 
rity of the working people and the 


society as a whole, it is difficult to 
understand its logic. If there isa 
continuous attack on the prices of 
farm produce, why should there not 
be а continuous fight against it. If 
there is continuous inflation, what 
rationale is there to ask the farming 
community not to agitate against 
the erosion of their money incomes, 
for compensation for the fall in 
their real incomes. If the value of 
the rupee is taken with 1950 as the 
base year, it has fallen to 20 paise, 
how can the farming community be 
held responsible for it? 


The manifold increase in direct 
and indirect taxes, the ever-rising 
cost of electricity, fertilisers, pesti- 
cides, diesel oil, interest rates and 
the rise of prices of other consump- 
tion goods, has now come to stay as 
a permanent phenomenon. What is 
the other course left for the peasant 
except to organise and fight? It is 
unfair then to discuss the merits and. 
demerits of remunerative prices, 
divorced from the political-econo- 
mic class policies of the govern- 
ment. 


T.. price mechanism is devised 
and is working in favour of the 
monopolists and the big traders. 
The argument that remunerative 
prices adversely affect the interests 
of the bulk of the toiling people is 
a distortion of the issue. It justifies 
the anti-peasant policies of the 
government and reduces the ques- 
tion of struggles for defence of the 
interests of the working class, agri- 
cultural workers, employees and 
other toiling classes to the issue of 
remunerative prices. It is to coun- 
terpose the demand for fair prices 
for farm produce with the demand 
for fair wages to the workers in 
general, and agricultural labourers 
in particular. It is rather prepos- 
terous to assume that the govern- 
ment’s mechanism for fixing of 
agricultural prices is, in the main, 
working in the interests of agricul- 
tural labourers and the other poor 
and in defence of their wages. 


The reality is that these intellec- 
tuals who argue against remuner- 
ative prices are trying to seek a 
solution of the deepening crisis of 
the Indian economy within the 
framework of the capitalist path of 
development being pursued by the 


Indian ruling classes in collaboration 
with feudalism and imperialism. 
This is just not possible. Whatever 
their expertise, nobody can find 
a solution to the crisis engulfing 
the Indian economy without adop- 
ting an alternative path of develop- 
ment. And for the projection of 
such a pathit is necessary that the 
various sections of the population, 
especially the toiling masses, should 
intensify their struggle against the 
capitalist path of development and 
in the course of this struggle, forge 
unity with each other, so that the 
ruling classes are not able to divide 
them in the name of defending the 
interests of our critics. The present 
peasant upsurge is an indication that 
the most unorganised sections of the 
toiling people have started moving 
in unity with the agricultural 
labourers to fight against the poli- 
cies of the ruling classes to throw 
the burdens of the crisis on their 
shoulders. 


I, the prices of inputs and of 
daily essentials are brought down, 
the peasantry would be prepared to 
accept a lesser price for their pro- 
duce. As for the benefits accruing 
to landlords and big farmers from 
higher prices, the democratic move- 
ment has always been demanding 
graded taxes on agricultural income 
so as to mop up the enormous 
wealth garnered by the top stratum 
in the rural areas. It is the govern- 
ment which has consistently refused 
to impose such a tax because it is 
out to protect the interests of the 
landlord class. 


The task of the progressive forces 
is to strengthen these struggles to 
bring the peasantry in support of the 
agricultural: workers, the agricul- 
tural workers in support of the 
peasantry and thus foil the game of 
the ruling classes to pit them against 
each other. Itis the task of the 
progressive forces to rally the work- 
ing class, employees and all other 
sections of the working people in 
support of the peasant upsurge so 
that the worker-peasant unity is 
developed and a real alternative — 
the Left and democratic alternative 
to the bourgeois-landlord classes— 
is developed. The present peasant 
upsurge is an important factor in 
this direction. 
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WE. are treading on dangerous. 


ground now. All of a sudden the 
peasant is in the limelight. There is 
not enough place on the bandwagon 
for those who want to be heard 


pleading their cause but that does ` 


not prevent them from saying how 
much they have been abused over 
the centuries. The peasant has 
sweated blood for the urban types: 
what have they got in return? If 
figures are to be believed - peanuts. 
It is time they got together and got 
their rights back. It is time they 
got their due share of the nation's 
resources. Why should such a 
microscopic but dominant minority 
living in the urban areas control 
everything? Why indeed. 


Büt this is not the crucial ques- 
tion. To the gullible humble public 
this is very likely to receive imme- 
diate sympathy and regrettably re- 
sult in violence as well. As it has, 
but please note the leaders have not 
suffered wherever there has been 
some bloodshed. We’ believe in the 
caste system. It just so happens that 
there are some people who have 
been born to serve as cannon fodder 
when the right time comes- like 
the weaker sections. Allfor a good 
and just cause our peasants will 
undoubtedly say. 


Isubmit that the issues are far 
more serious, on a different wave 
length altogether and if the ominous 
signs of what is happening around 
us is any indication, we are facing 
a very grim decade in which all of 
us will be losers. 


We must ask who is the peasant 
who is shouting from the roof tops? 
This man calls himself a farmer. 
He is supposed to be a small farmer 
with 30 acres in Maharashtra or 10 
acres in Meerut and he claims to 
know -what poverty is like. This 
man claims to live in a rural area 
in primitive surroundings—and we 
believe him because we compare 
his living conditions with the opu- 
lent way people live in cities. This 
man considers possessing a TV set 


4 

4 
a sign of success. To speak English, 
to have money to buy a tractor or 
acquire land by fair means or foul, 
to get an electric connection in the 
house, to get a job as a patwari ог 
a primary school teacher serve as 
status symbols quite apart from the 
power that is associated with them. 


By rural standards this man is a 


‘success. He is vocal and can whip 


up emotions in a crowd at the drog 

of a hat. He can sway public opinion 
in a village from one extreme to 
another like a pendulum leaving 
the issue unresolved but, since 
public opinion is really the opinion 
of two or three people who speak 
on behalf of the whole village, this 
is not really difficult. So he can 
say he speaks on behalf of small 
and marginal farmers, rural artisans, 
scheduled castes and harijans — be- 
cause no one dare oppose him or 
one day he might find his house 
mysteriously burnt down or some- 
one might throw stones in his house 
if he dares to step over the line. I 
have given you the profile of a 
nameless peasant found in handfuls 
in all the villages of India. Scratch. 
this man and you will find three 
quarters of him is a despot; the 
other quarter is a PR man. 


— 


» 


By urban standards he knows he —— 


is considered poor. The city types. 
who claim to know about rural 
development and who.unfortunately 
also control policy are so appal- 
lingly ignorant of rural realities that 
these peasants know they can get 
away with murder. So what do they 
do? They dress in tatty clothes and 
look bedraggled, they look bewil- 
dered and lost (just as a professor 
would in a rural area) and when 
they walk down a main street of a 
city looking as if they had escaped 
from a zoo, it is to create just this 
impression. Man from the Stone 
Age is coming into civilisation: he 
is at last aware that he is being 
victimised— Beware. 


This peasant — some of them 
sit in Parliament and talk 


p 


i 


about povėrty—is more aware of 
the world around him than we are. 


` He has never known hunger but 


. Will look aftér his animals, 


seen it around him and what he Sees 
leaves him unmoved and as callous 
as before. Even if he can do some- 
thing about it he will not because 
he i5 actually convinced it is wrong 
to economically uplift the poorer 
farmers and the impoverished arti- 
san. Who will work on his land 
then? While he is politicking who 
get 
water for him to his house, take his 
child to school? He sees nothing 
wrong in this arrangement. This 
bonded labourer might well have 
some land of his own that he might 
want to cultivate but he will never 
be free. He has never known what 
it is like to be free. But in his name 
an agitation is brewing that only 
his exploiter will benefit from. The 
genuinely poor farmer does not 
know the issues at stake: he is told 
to come out on а procession and 
he does so because his friend, the 
exploiter, tells him to. 


I hdve been told if the farmers 


are Organised and they become a 
forceito reckon with, many of the 
imbalances will be corrected. Prof 


- Raj Krishna thinks so, Dr Kurien 


of Amul fame thinks so,. Bhanu 


. Pratap Singh also thinks so. They 


iat 


do not think it is necessary to id- 
entify which farmer—the 3.9% who 


- own 31% of the total cultivable 


‚ land? But the fact that they can get 


away with this illegal concentration 
of land in their hands shows they 
are already organised, surely. The 


° fact that they can bleed the coope- 


‘ratives dry for their own benefit, 


the fact that they can break all the 
laws, buy up village level govern- 
metit. Officials and monopolise the 
inputs available, the fact that they 
have their spokesmen sitting in the 
State Assemblies and the Parliament 
locking after their interests, the 
fact that any large scale misapprop- 
riation of public funds in the rural 
areas can be effectively hushed up, 
all shows how well organised they 
are, surely? So what more do they 
want? They want more power to 
do evil perhaps? If they are agitat- 
ing to — whats the word they use? 
— ‘regularise’ this extra-constitu- 
tional power they already have and 


are exercising in the villages every- 
day, I see great danger in this move. 


I think it is a good thing that 
fertilisers are so expensive for the 
3.9% when more than 787, of the 


farmers do not use them on their. 


small plots because they cannot 
afford them anyway. Just increasing 
food production with alien techno- 
logy for the sake of it (and showing 
the outside world how very great 


' we are) while the distribution system 


remains as atrocious and discri- 
minatory as ever, is to my mind a 
meaningless exercise. For once I 
am happy that we are so inefficient 
in our distribution of electricity and 
power though it will take some 
time before anyone at the top re- 
alises how much damage it; has 
done in the rural areas and gene- 
rated so much unemployment. - 


| Coe what this rich Кіѕай has 
got already. He has got a deplor- 
able delivery system at his beck 
and call. The patwari at his request 
can fiddle the land records to-his 
advantage with the result that he. has 
in his possession illegally occupied 
land totalling hundreds of acres. 
No one to question him.” If ‘the 
SDO or the Thanedar happens to 
allot his declared surplus land.to 
a landless labourer, it is a five 
minute job for this despot to get 
the landless labourer to ‘refuse’ — 
on paper. If there are harijans and 
Scheduled castes who have the guts 
to fight it out in court — and there 
are many thousands in this predica- 
ment —it is of no consequence if the 
judgement has all along been in the 
poor man's favour. Hundreds have 
come to us showing the decision of 


‘the Revenue Board saying the land 


is rightfully theirs —but they cannot 
persuade the police to help them, 
support them, protect them. — 


This rich farmer knows how weak 
and divided and impotent the system 
Is and.he exploits it to the full. It 
takes a patwari months, sometimes 


years, to measure a plot of land а. 


mile away: it takes a thanedar 
months (sometimes never) to act on 
a complaint that the rich farmer has 
harvested a land allottee plot and 
taken the produce to his own house 
— and the way he: acts is to take 
Rs. 1500 and hush up the whole 
thing. When the land allottee goes 


. the poor, 


to the police station to find out what 
happened to his complaint he gets a 
sound beating and is asked to 
get lost. Such incidents are happen- 
ing every day in the 600,000 villa- 
ges. What are we doing about it? 


Inputs. They complain they do 
not have enough inputs like seeds, 
fertilisers, power, tractors and the 
like. Weil, if anyone looks into the 
village cooperative societies and 
studies them in depth this can be 
easily answered. Most of the village 
level cooperative societies are in the 
red if not defunct but we still persist 
in propping them up with more 
cash, We know this system has pro- 
ved a failure and that such societies ` 
are in the hands of the rich farmers 
and we still keep pumping money 
into the bottomless pit hoping 
against hope thaf it will revive. 
And we say that the farmers, these 
despots, are not organised? How 
else do they manage to eat up 
crores of rupees and not be ques- 
tioned, not be held accountable? 
Who says they have been neglected? - 
Throw this on their face and let 
them dare to stand and be counted. 


.God knows how much of this colos-- 


sal amount has gone into lining peo- 
ples pockets — petty bureaucrats, 
bank managers, cooperative inspec- 

tors, village level functionaries who 
process loans for the government 
(not the poor) but in the name of 
assistant engineérs of 
electricity boards — to name a few, 


hat else has this exploiter got 
already? When he can afford a trac- 
tor and 100 acres of land he has the 
government doctor in a primary 
health centre giving him free medi- 
cines and whatever else he asks for 
— and for services rendered this 
doctor gets a status he would never 
get in any village quite apart from 
the material comforts he will get 
automatically. This blood sucker 
gets his children educated free from 
primary school to college and since 
he knows the schemes and benefits 
available he will probably get his 
son a scholarship. Of course, the 
headmaster dare not fail him in any 
of the exams even if hehas little 
more intelligence than a stone and 
it is taken for granted that he 
will be given preferential treat- 
ment. This same boy will come back 


to the village to become a patwari 
or a teacher or a cooperative ins- 
pector ог a clerk in the irrigation 
department. How’s that for the 
wheel coming full circle. What we 
call exploitation, despotism and in- 
justice — words hat convey no 
meaning in the rural areas—is as 
entrenched and natural as the social 
system that prevails in the villages. 


` Î do not know how they have the 

gumption to ask for more. Every 
service in the rural area is either 
frdé or heavily subsidised. They are 
orkanised enough to smother any 
discussion ‘on the likelihood of the 
richer farmers having to pay agri- 
cultural tax. They think they are be- 
ing clever when they put forward 
the "argument that public invest- 
ment has never exceeded 27% in the 
rural areas: that the rural sector in 
1980-81 is only getting 2266.9 crores 
out of which 990 odd crores in. any 
case is for the purchase of fertilisers 
— so that leaves a pittance. 


But what they conveniently for- 
get is.to include the amount the 
government spends to keep the alli- 
ed services going (or not going as 
the case appears to be) — medical, 
educational, revenue, law and order, 
cDoperatives, public health (drink- 
ing water) — all totalling astrono- 
mical amounts. And the contribu- 
tion of the rich peasant? To hog it 
all up and leave nothing for the 
deserving and the poor: 31,000 
crores of it in the next 5 years. 


„Оп what. basis can they say they 
have been neglected and abused? 
Figures do not reflect the reality. 
The abuse and neglect of the name- 
less millions of marginal farmers, 
scheduled castes, agricultural lab- 
ourers, harijans and artisans is 
shoved under the carpet like dirt. 
They are nobodies, non-citizens who 
are not, allowed to raise human 
issues because it is a reflection on 
rural India as a whole. It will only 
expose how much such few farmers 
have been pampered to the core. 


` Tt is a fallacy that the rural rich 
are not organised. enough. They 
have managed to brainwash the 
minds of so called intellectuals who 
sadly enough also contro] the purse 
strings of this country — people 
who have little rural exposure but 


who have started thinking of them- 
selves as experts. And our rich far- 
mers are laüghing like hell behind 
their backs: puppets to be con- 
trolled and juggled around as and 
when they feel like. What damage 
have they managed to do, you 
might ask. 


They have managed to get this ri- 
diculous idea accepted that agricul- 
tural development is rural develop- 
ment. Everything else is incidental 
and secondary. In other words ele- 
mentary education, adult education, 
rural water supply, preventive 
health, training and other delivery 
systems are not necessary for the 
development of rural areas. That 
the rural rich give it such little 
importance is clearly seen in the 
way they respond to these pro- 
grammes in the rural areas. Shock- 
ing and disgraceful is all I can say. 


i accuse the rural lobby in Parlia- 
ment, in State Assemblies and at 
the district level of successfully 
managing to get a warped set of 
priorities accepted where the em- 
phasis is on infrastructural develop- 
ment rather than on human deve- 
lopment. Time and time again we 
have had to hear that there are such 
few schools, dispensaries, banks, 
roads and what have you and how 
much the rural people are being 
victimised and* neglected. See the 
callous way, the indifferent way in 
which what they have is being used, 
the human resources going to waste 
and you will understand what I 
mean. But the rural lobby has 
managed to get more funds for tan- 
gible brick and mortar development 
than ever before. Not organised? 
You must be joking. 


: I accuse the rural lobby of des- 
troying rural India slowly. The 
wealth, the knowledge, the skills, 
the potential for self-reliance the 
poorer communities, now number- 
ing over 300 million, have, the rural 
rich only see it as evidence of 
shame. They look on it with angry 
eyes if rural knowledge and skills 
are used for their own development 
because in the world’s eyes they 
think we are showing how primitive 
we are. They are making every 
effort to replace traditional systems 
of medicine, of education, of agri- 
cultural practices, of barter which 


ensures inter-caste cooperation, of 
maintaining law and order within 
the village without outside inter- 
ference of the police — on grounds 
that we have to ‘progress’ with the 
rest of the world. Why? What's 
wrong with the system already. 


The rural rich lobby has been ex- 
posed to the urban way of thinking 
and life style and they are absolu- 
tely bent on urbanising rural India. 


ү \ hat are the implications of such 
a move? Without doubt if the 300 
million are not bonded already to 
farmers in the non-institutional sys- 
tem, they will now be entirely depen- 
dent on institutional infrastructures. 
Since the 3% of big farmers control 
directly or indirectly the grass root 
delivery institutions, we all know 
what that means. 


The rura] despots have much to 
answer for. Their track record of 
the facilities, the opportunities and 
the funds provided for the develop- 
ment of the rural areas is so dismal 
that one wonders what more con- 
cessions can we make that will make 
life for the rural poor any better. 


But let us be quite clear on one 
thing. The issue is not correcting 
imbalances and giving more rights 
and resources to farmers. They 
have far too much of that already 
and they are misusing it without 
any checks and balances. As for 
being divided, it is a myth because 
on matters that are likely to affect 
their interests and influence they are: 
ONE and this cuts across party 
lines. 


. The issue is much more sinister 
and we, the gullible people that we 
are sitting in urban comfort, we are 
going to be selling the rural poor 
down the river. It is plain to see 
that a decade from now it is not the 
rural areas that are going to benefit 
but the rural rich who have almost 
colonised all the metropolitan 
areas. A culture will be here to stay 
that will have no sympathy for the 
agricultural labourer, the harijan, 
the scheduled caste — something we 
still have but are unable to translate 
in practical and positive terms on 
the field. When that happens it is 
going to be a sad day for this 
country. 


A class analysis — 


YOUNG INDIA PROJECT 


THE Young India Project js under- 
taking education and organisation 
work among the poor peasantry in 
the drought prone Rayalaseema 
area of Andhra Pradesh. The poor 
peasantry includes all landed or 
landless families who earn -more 
than 50% of their annual incorhé^ 
from selling their labour power." Wé 
have been repeatedly approached by 
our cadres as to what advice to give 
to the poor pegsantry they were 
working with regarding their parti- 
cipation or non-participation in the 
farmers agitation movement. During 
the height of the farmers? agitation, 
the poor peasantry ofthe area was 
pressurised by the big peasants, rich 
farmers and landlords to support the 
agitation of the farmers in Tamil 
Nadu; Karnataka and Maharashtra 
which was led by leaders such as 
Narayanaswamy Naidu in Tamil 
Nadu, the Left and Democratic 
front. (comprising Cong-U, ‘CPM, 
and other opposition parties) in 
Karnataka and Sharad Joshi in 
Maharashtra. Though the agitation 
did not develop forcefully in this 
part of Andhra, the rural landed 
interests were eager to show solida- 
rity with the movement in the other 
three. southern States by staging 
road, blocks and sympathetic mar- 


ches. As a groüp we were being 
asked by the poor peasantry in our 
area to take a stand on the farmers 
agitation and educate them on 
whose interest it represented and 
consequently help them decide on 


»iheir own participation in it. 


To understand: what class interests 
the demands represented, an ana- 
Jysis of the demands was found 
necessary. Broadly speaking the 
demands fell under the following 
categories: 


I. price increase of agricultural 
commodities to make agriculture 
more profitable and more attrac- 
tive; 

II. the remission of outstanding 
dues on electricity charges for 
motors, and demand for government 
subsidies on agricultural inputs; 

ПІ. waiving outstanding co-ope- 
rative loans; and 


IV. higher daily wages for agri- 
cultural labour. We shall analyse 
the demands under all four cate- 
Bories. 


Price Increase 


We started by .studying all the 
demands that fell under the first 
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category to identify the classes of 
farmers who would benefit most if 
the prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties were increased. A study of the 
land distribution pattern and an 
analysis of the marketable surplus 
of the various classes was found 
necessary. 


As we had been covering nearly 
200 villages of Penukonda taluk and 
we had collected detailed socio- 
economic data of these villages over 
a two year period, developing a 
land distribution pattern was not 
very difficult. We give below a table 
of average land holding in our area 
of wotk, on the basis of the data 
collected directly from the field. 


A study of-the production pat- 
terns of the various classified culti- 
vators indicated that more than 
50% of the small peasantry and the 
entire working peasantry were either 
not producing for the market (but 
for family consumption in crops 
such as ragi and jowar) or, when 
producing cash crops such as 
groundnut for the market, were be- 
ing forced to sell their produce to 
money lenders and landlords from 
whom they had taken loans for 
cultivation on the stipulation that 
the crop would be sold to the credi- 
tors at predetermined prices, and 
these prices were always much below 
market prices. To add insult to 
injury the debtors were not only 
forced to make distress sales but 
were also expected to pay substan- 
tial interests on the borrowings. 


In other words, more than 63% 
of the rural families (more than 8% 
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being smali jpeasants, 38% being 
working peasants and 17% being 
landless) were either not producing 
for the market or, when producing 
for the market, were not selling 
directly to the market. It became 
evident that price increases in agri- 
cultural commodities would defini- 
tely not produce any direct benefits 
for the poor peasantry. 


N ext we had to consider the pos- 
sible benefits for agricultural lab- 
ourers because of price intrease in 
agricultural commodities. А stay 
of the prevailing modes of payment 
for agricultural labour for various 
types of works performed was made: 
it was found that except for harvest 
labour, for all other agricultural 
labour the most common mode of 
payment was,money. Only in the 
case of harvesting and shelling of 
groundnuts, and harvésting of grains 
such as paddy, rabi and jowar, it 
was found that the payment was 
either in kind or in money, with the 
former being more common. This 
led us to conclude that any increase 
in the price of agricultural commo- 
dities would definitefy be contrary 
to the interest of the poor peasan- 
try, as they would find the value of 
their daily wages decreasing in 
terms of purchasing power. 


Class interest being what it is, it 
is not difficult for us to predict that 
if the medium and big peasants, 
rich farmers and landlords (who all 
we will refer to as the rural bour- 
geoisie) succeed in getting their 
demands satisfied, it would not be 
long before they would* realise that 
it would be in their-interest to con- 
vert all payments from kind to 
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Holdings Classification Average for our Area National. Average 
% of % of % of % of 
(this will change from families total area families total area 
area to area) 
0 Landless 17 0 24.0 0 
0-2°5 Working Peasants 38 9 30.6 10.7 
2'5-5 Small Peasants 16 12 18.0 12.8 
5-10 Medium Peasants 15 19 14.3 19.8 
10-25 Big Peasants 10 30 10.1 30.4 
25 and Rich farmers & 
above Landlords 4 30 3.0 26.3 
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money, and thereby cheat the poor 
peasantry of even the indirect bene- 
fit they possibly could have got 
from an increase in the prices of 
agricultural commodities. We were 


quite convinced that the demand——. 


for price increase was being made 
specifically by the rural classes which 
monopolised land ownership and 
that it was contrary to the interest 
of the poor peasantry. 


| ү e` studied next whether the 
demand, for price increase of agri- 


y"" cultural! commodities, irrespective 


of which rural class interests it fur- 
thered, was justifiable on grounds 
of exploitation of the rural classes 
by the urban bourgeoisie, who sup- 
posedly sell industrial commodities 
at high prices and purchase agricul- 
tural commodities at low prices. 
This claim was being made by the 
rural landed classes who were 
demanding a price increase of their 
commodities. A comparative study 
of the price indices for the years '73 
to '80 were made for agricultural 
and manufactured goods. It was 
found that the price inflation in 
agricultural] products, specially 
grains, over the seven years studied 
was'equal to the inflation in the 
prices of manufactured products. 
Where steep increase in prices of 
manufactured products such as pet- 


.roleum. commodities was recorded 


in the late 70s, it was because of the 
increase in the pricé of crude pur- 
chased by the country. Otherwise, 
the increase in prices of agricultural 
commodities had kept pace with the 
increase in the prices of the manu- 
factured commodities. : 


The real substantial difference 
between the agricultural and indus- 
trial sector "was found to be in the 
labour productivity increase in 
which the latter has been much 
higher than the former. The rural 
bourgeoisie had been wetnessing a 
substantial accumulation of surplus 
capita] in the hands of the urban 


bourgeoisie, risulting not from price 


increase of industrial goods, but 
from increase in the industrial sec- 
tor's labour productivity. Wanting 
a Share of the pie, they were seeking 
increase in their surplus generation 


` through increase in the price of agri- 


cultural commodities, being unable 
to attain the required increase in 


~h 


labour productivity in their own 
sector, | 


T, understand why the rural 
bourgeoisie had failed, we under- 
P^ took an analysis of the agricultural 
economy and. its constraints. On 
making both theoretical and field 
studies, we could identify the major 
~ contributory factor to the low pro- 
“ ductivity in the rural area (when we 
talk of productivity we mean pro- 
ductivity of labour, i.e., unit of pro- 
duction per used unit of labour,) as 
the pre-capitalistic mode of produc- 
tion co-existing with capitalistic 
agricultural practices. We also came 
to link low purchasing power and 
high rate of under employment of 
the rural working force to the mix- 
ed mode of agriculture which pre- 
4 vails in most parts of the country, 
N barring a few districts of Punjab 
and Haryana where agriculture has 

been mechanised to a high degree. 


A deeper analysis of these mala- 
dies in our agricultural economy re- 
vealed that the land ownership pat- 
terù was the greatest barrier to the 
development of labour productivity 
and employment in our rural sec- 
tor. To put it briefly, our studies in- 
dicated that private ownership of 
land in our country, which is neces- 
sarily restricted by land ceiling and 
other acts (because of high man- 
land ratio: 1: 9 acres, and industry’s 
inability to absorb rural surplus 
labour) could not allow the opti- 
mum utilization of capitalistic tech- 
nology (i.e., high capital, low lab- 
our technology). Therefore, the 
result was low productivity and a 
high level of under utilisation of the 
rural labour force. 


The conclusion we were drawing 
as we pursued our study deeper was 
that the necessary increase in pro- 
ductivity in the agricultural sector 
could only result from the consoli- 
dation of holdings. This would per- 
mit scientific planning of land uti- 
lisation at village level and the 
introduction of modern technology 
on a selective basis, the criteria be- 
ing that the rural labour force 
would be fully employed. But, as 
consolidation could be brought 
about only through collectivisation, 
(consolidation through private 
ownership being ruled out because 
of consequent massive unemploy- 


“presented by 


ment for the poor Papani, the 
rural bourgeoisie was trapped in a 
blind alley, and their only way out 
was through seeking higher prices 
for their products. 


The demand for higher prices for 
agricultural products was, therefore, 
understandable as the surfacing of 
the contradiction between the main- 
ly precapitalistic, lower productive, 
labour intensive agricultural sector 
and the highly productive, capital 
intensive, industrial sector. A con- 
tradiction primarily between two 
co-existing modes of production but 
the rural vested 
interests as a contradiction between 
the urban bourgeoisie, its State and 
national governments, and the 
exploited rural population and its 
equally exploited brothers and 
allies: the urban working classes 
(primarily from the organised 
sector). ` 


The leaders of the farmers’ agit- 
ation obviously hoped to make it 
appear that the entire rural popul- 


„ation spanning all the classifications 


from landless labourers to landlords, 
were exploited and had а common 
class interest: the interest of the 
rural classes. The desire to portray 
the interest of the rural people as 
being common irrespective of the 
relationship to land, was obviously 
motivated to conceal the fact that 
the demand for price increase of 
agricultural commodities was con- 
trary to the interest 'of the poor 
peasantry, who were mainly earn- 
ing in cash and whose'earnings were 
not tied to the living index, and any 
increase in the prices of agricultural 
commodities would increase their 
suffering. 


| hy had the organised labour 
force in Karnataka decided to sup- 
port the movement? At, the time 
of the agitation the organised 
force from the public sector.in Kar- 
nataka (actually it should be called 
the State sector) was on strike, 
seeking -to force the State to meet 
its own demands, and therefore 
expressing solidarity with the 
farmers' agitation, which was also 
aimed at the State, was actually in 
its interest. Furthermore, as the 
organised labour force has its wage 
earnings' tied to the living index, 
any increase in the cost-of essential 
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commodities (and agricultural pro- 
ducts are definitely classified as 
essential) would automatically be 
sufficient cause for demand of higher 
wages: the organised labour force 
did not stand to lose in supporting 
the farmers demand for a price 
increase. 


It therefore made sense for the 
organised labour force, specifically 
in the public sector, to join hands 
with the rural bourgeoisie and id- 
entify the State as the common en- 
emy, thereby implying that the State 
did not represent the interest of 
the urban working force or the entire 
rural population, but only that of 
the urban bourgeoisie and its allies. 
It was starting to become clear why 
а section of the organised labour 
force in the urban area had sup-- 
ported the farmers’ agitation — 
it was to their political advantage. 


Demands for Remission of Current 
Charges and Subsidies on Inputs 


ethen made a study of the 
various demands we had clubbed 
together under Category II which 
included remission of outstanding 
dues on electricity, and demand for 
subsidies on other agricultural in- 
puts. A survey of the existing 
irrigation wells (and there are 
nearly 7200 in the area) revealed 
that nearly 95 % of the wells were 
on the lands of owners -owning 
more than 4 acres of land, the small 
peasants and below though consti- 
tuting 71% of the rural population 
owned only 5% of the irrigation 
facilities. (Furthermore, even 
among these 5%, only those owned 
diesel or electric motors who had 
been given these facilities under 
special government subsidy 
Schemes.) 


The survey also indicated: that 
none of the poor peasantry normal- 
ly used the agricultural inputs men- 
tioned in the demands, as they were 
beyond their financial capacity. 
Consequently, any remission on dues 
of electricity charges for motors, 
or subsidies on agricultural inputs 
would not go to benefit the poor 
peasantry. Even the demands 
under category II were found to 
further the interests of only the 
rural bourgeoisie. 


Waiving Cooperative Loans 


E we turned to the last of 
the demands made by the farmers 
and listed earlier as category III. 
This category of demands asked the 
State government to waive out- 
standing cooperative loans specific- 
ally those classified as short and 
medium term and intended to 
finance cultivation. This waiver 
was asked for because of failure of 
monsoons for two consecutive years 
which had caused tremendous loss 
to the farmers. Fortunately, in 
October 1980 Young India Project 
had conducted an analysis ofthe 
loaning patterns of two Farmers 
Service Cooperative Societies, 
which we had promoted and helped 
to start in 1978. 

Our study had revealed that of 
the funds released by our FSCS 
only 20% had gone to the small and 
working peasants and the landless 
labourers (who all, as Table I 
shows, constitute 71% of the popul- 
ation and own 21% of the land), 
whereas 80% of the credit had been 
released to the rural bourgeoisie. 
Surprisingly, the institutional 
credits availed of by various rural 
classes were proportional to the 
percentage of the land owned by 
each of the classes. To put it simply, 
the landlords were taking the most 
rura] credit and the landless were 
getting the least. Logically, then, 
the classes to benefit most from a 
waiver of outstanding cooperative 
loans would be those who have been 
taking the biggest proportion of 
the cooperative credit. ? 


According to the statistical study 
of our cooperative it was obvious 
that the rural bourgeoisie who had 
taken 80% of the available credit 
stood most to gain from the waiver. 
We were convinced that all three 
categories of demands made, repre- 
sented only the interests of the rural 
bourgeoisie who constitute a mino- 
rity of our rural population — 29% 
in our area and 27.4% for India 
according to the various national 
statistics. For a minority to 
extract major concessions from the 
State, it needs the backing of the 


majority, and so the rural bourg- : 


eoisie had to include in its list of 
demands at least one demand which 
would represent the interest of the 
poor peasantry and thereby give 


the agitation a character of repre- 
senting the interest of the entire 
rural population. 


Higher Wages for Agricultural 
2 Гађош 


Tae in the list of demands 
higher wages (as high as Rs. 10/day) 
for agricultural labour were inclu- 
ded. Obviously it was stipulated 
that these higher wages would only 
be possible provided all the rural 
population joined together and for- 
ced the State to concede all the 
other demands of the farmers, so 
that they would be in a position to 
pay the higher wages. A study was 
made of the existing wage levels in 
the various parts of our area and 
these were compared with the mini- 
mum wages established by law. For 
men the wages ranged from Rs. 2.50 
to Rs. 4 per day, depending upon 
season and work being performed, 
whereas the minimum wages stipu- 
lated by law for this area are in ex- 
cess of Rs. 5/day. For women the 
wages ranged from Rs. 2 to. Rs. 3 
whereas the legal minimum wages 
are R$. 4/day. 

It is also a known fact, revealed 
by studies conducted by the govern- 
ment Labour Department itself, that 
in very few States are the legal mini- 
mum wages being enforced. More- 
over, as it is not a cognisable 
offence, (only the person being 
under-paid can initiate an action 
against the offender), and. employ- 
ment ópportunities being low and 
dependency being high, it is unthink- 
able that rural labour would move 
against the rural bourgeoisie who 
give them employment. Consequent- 
ly, in including higher wages as the 
last demand on the agitation list, the 
rural bourgeoisie was more than 
confident that it stood to lose 
nothing as that demand would never 
be enforced. The reason to include 
this demand in the list was only to 
get the poor peasantry to support 
the agitation. 

Having understood that the de- 
mands made by the agitation not 
only did not represent the interests 


.of the poor peasantry, but were 


contrary to it, we turned our atten- 
tion to whether the socio-political 
interest of the poor peasantry could 
be furthered through participation in 
the-agitation. May be the unity that it 


could promote through identification 
with the agitation would lead to the 
strengthening of the poor peasantry. 
But that did notsound convincing, 
because the unity was being promo- 
ted ona deliberate simplistic mis- 
representation of the nature of the 
‘State’ and the rural society. By 
identifying the ‘State’ as the com- 
mon enemy of all rural classes, the 
nature of the relationship between 
the ‘State’ and the rural ruling 
classes was deliberately being con- 
cealed, and the contradictions bet- 
ween the rural bourgeoisie and the 
poor peasantry was purposefully 
being underplayed. The poor peas- 
antry was being taught that, as the 
‘State’ was the exploiter of the rural 
bourgeoisie, it was also the exploiter 
of the poor peasantry and, therefore, 
by implication, the ‘State’ and not: 
the rural bourgeoisie was the poor 
peasantry's main enemy. The rural 
bourgeoisie and the poor peasantry 
were really brothers united by bonds 
of common interest. 


e found this to be gravely 
damaging to the development of the 
socio-political consciousness of the 
poor peasantry. A unity built on 
such false understanding of the 
socio-political and economic reali- 
ties, we realised, must, be exposed. 
To convince the poor peasantry that 
its participation in the farmers’ agi- 
tation would actually contradict its 
class interests, we had to also edu- 
cate the poor peasantry on the class 
nature of the village, and make them 


understand that their main contra- ~~ 


diction was not with the ‘State’ but 
with the rural bourgeoisie. With 
this understanding we started the 
education of the cadre workers 
who would in turn educate the poor 
peasantry on the farmers’ agitation 
issue. 


Our conclusions were that. the 
poor peasantry must not support the 
farmers’ agitation-movement as they 
neither stood to gain economically 
nor socio-politically. We were con- 
vinced that if the poor peasantry 
had issues and problems of their 
own, they should unite and agitate 
separately from the rural bour- 
geoisie, and align only with those 
classes (such as the urban organised 
and unorganised labour) who were 
not in direct contradiction with 
their class interests. 


A beginning 


GEORGE FERNANDES 


THE struggles launched by the far- 
mers in many parts of the country 
since mid-1980 have caught the 
imagination of the people as never 
before. And it is not merely because 
ofthe methods employed in these 
struggles, nor because of the legiti- 
macy of the demands raised by the 
farmers. ‘Rasta Roko’ and ‘ghera 
dalo’ are old forms of struggle, and 
the demand for remunerative price 
for farm produce has been made by 
socialists and the conscious elements 
among the farmers for several de- 
cades. What has attracted attention 
is the total involvement of the whole 
mass of the rural people in action 
in support of the demand for remu- 
nerative prices at one place, or for 


^ doing away with the so-called better- 


ment levy at another, or for writing 
off of non-repayable debts at a 
third. 


That the farmers’ movement has 
sent shivers down the spines of the 
established leadership of most poli- 
tical parties in general and of the 
ruling Congress(1) in particular need 
not be emphasised here. That Mrs. 
Gandhi thought it necessary to orga- 
nise a so-called kisan rally in Delhi 
at a cost estimated between Rs. 100 
and Rs. 200 crores drawn from her 
ill-gotten booty illustrates the extent 


of panic that has gripped the Indian 
Establishment. Mrs. Gandhi had 
even to turn theatrical and offer the 
farmers her blood while resolutely- 
refusing to concede their simple and 
legitimate demand for а remunera- 
tive price. In the meanwhile, across. 
the country, her police continue to- 
draw blood from the farmers having 
gunned down over 100 of them in 
the past eighteen months. 


More astounding has been the res- 
ponse of the ideologues of the Indian 
Establishment, some of them even 
flaunting their pseudo leftist preten- 
sions. Their case is thatthe fariners’ 


struggle. is kulak-led, and is КШАаК 2 


oriented and, therefore, cannot `Ве- 
deemed as part of the progressive 
movement in the country. From 
their air-conditioned ivory towers in 
the cities provided by industrialists 
who own the media, some Of ti 

well-paid and  well-provided' fot 
scribes have also been pouring scorn- 


on the demands of the farmers and ~ 


more on those who support these 
demands. | 


There is no disputing the point 
that despite three decades of land 
reforms, we still have a lot of be- 
nami holdings, some of which run 
into thousands of acres in States 
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like Bihar. But it does not need a 
very discerning mind to see and 
acknowledge the fact that the lead- 
ers of the movement for remunera- 
tive prices are not the big benami 
land' holders, some of whom hold 
important positions in the ruling 
Congress(I). Ifa who's who of the 
more than one hundred dead in 
police firings durihg the last eighteen 
months is compiled, it will become 
cleag that the struggle is conducted 
ру farmers who merely manage to 
eke out a living. Of greater signifi- 
cange is the fact that the dead in- 
clude landless labourers and village 
craftsmen who have also joined the 
struggle, even if there should be no 
ostensible gain accruing to them 
from it. In their effort to confuse 
the ‘issues involved in the farmers’ 
moyement, what these urban ideo- 
logues have been avoiding to ans- 
wer! is whether the demand for re- 
munerative prices is justified per se 
or hot. It would be the height of 
sophistry to suggest that till the last 
kulak is not liquidated no farmer 
shall be entitled to a remunerative 
pricé for his produce, though this is 
precisely what is being suggested. 
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Ї not share the view of those 
who' hold that it is the erosion in the 
vote bank of the Congress(I) and its 
Establishment through the farmers 
agitation that is spreading panic in 
their leadership. The Congress(I) 
vote banks have a social base that 
transcends economic considerations. 
There has not yet been any major 
shift in that social base, not even 
during the thirty-three months the 
Congress(I) was out of power in the 
country. 


While it does seem that there is 
some stir now taking place in this 
social base in certain areas, it has 
nothing to do with the rural upsurge 
spear-headed by the farmers. What 
the Indian Establishment and its 
political servitors really fear are the 
economic and social consequences 
of the farmers movement. Firstly, 
they fear that once the imbalances 
in the terms of trade between the 
farmers and the industrial sector are 
removed, and the farmer gets a re- 
munerative price for his produce, 
the surplus that was squeezed out of 
the farmer for urban elitist oriented 
development would not any more 
be available. That would at once 


threaten the entire edifice of the 
phoney development that we have 
had during the last three decades. 
The attack on the ostentatious living 
of the urban parasitical class will be- 
come so sharp that it will only be a 
matter of time before it breaks down 
under the weight of its own contra- 
dictions. 


It is this awareness that takes the 
Congress(I) government to the Unit- 
ed States to buy wheat at the landed 
price of Rs. 196 per quintal while 
refusing to pay the Indian farmer a 
procurement price of Rs. 160 which 
has been held to be remunerative by 
government's own agencies. Mrs. 
Gandhi's ministers did not so much 
as wince with any sense of shame 
while stating in Parliament that the 
high payment to the Americans was 
but a one-time payment, while pay- 
ing the remunerative price to tbe 
Indian farmer would make it a 
permanent obligation. 


The perversity of this argument 
may shock the sensitivities of some. 
But behind this argument is the 
philosophy of development which 
has operated in India since planning 
began nearly three decades ago. 
Shorn of its socialist claptrap and 
high falutin verbiage, this philo- 
sophy has called for the impoverish- 
ment of the rural masses of India 
including the peasantry to create an 
urban, entrepreneurial class of ex- 
ploiters and parasites. 


Å ые aspect of the rural ир- 
surge which really frightens the 
Establishment is the demand that 
rural savings be utilised for rural 
development. It is not so well known 
— certainly not among the rural 
people themselves — that most 
urban development is with the sav- 
ings of the rural people. If one were 
to have a look at the district-wise 
deposit-credit ratio of the banks in 
the country — whether nationalised 
or not — the size and extent of the 
diversion of rural savings to urban 
areas would become manifest. The 
villages are still the colonies that 
our urbanelitist ruling classes ex- 
ploit to sustain their own high stan- 
dard of living. 


In other words, in order that 
cities may prosper and the urban 
elite may live in comfort and style, 


the meagre savings of the rural 
people are diverted to urban areas. 
All the generalised talk about decen- 
tralisation of economic and political 
power has not changed matters a 


bit even in respect of enabling the 


investment of rural savings for rural 
development. One of the objectives 
behind the District Industries 
Centres set up under the industrial 
policy I had outlined for the Janata 
government was to create employ- 
ment in rural areas through the 
utilisation of local raw material, 
local labour and local resources. 
The ill-conceived but well-orches- 
trated attacks mounted by Mrs 
Gandhi’s minister of state for Indus- 
try against the DICs was not just 
the Establishment’s method of get- 
ting even with me, since the DICs 
somehow had got identified with my 
name. 


4 
The effort to scuttle the DICs was 


rooted in the knowledge that their 
success would keep in the rural 
areas, savings that the urban Esta- 
blishment was mulcting away from 
the villages to the cities, from agri- 
culture to industry and from the 
craftsmen to the machines. Rural 


savings for rural development is . 


potentially the most revolutionary 
slogan to come out of the farmers' 
movement, even if it has not yet 
become the main slogan. The whole 
concept of decentralisation of eco- 
nomic power and development sud- 
denly gets transformed from the 


abstract to the concrete in this one , 


little slogan which is also so simple _ 
to understand. 


The farmers’ movement has thus 
brought about awakening among 
other rural sections which in turn is 
creating the necessary ethos fora 
total attack by the rural on the 
urban. Sharad Joshi has, perhaps, 
articulated it the best by speaking of 
the clash between Bharat and India. 
The receipt of remunerative price 
by the farmer in itself will not solve 
the rural problem, whether of a fair 
wage to the agricultural labourer or 
of rural unemployment, particularly 
among the artisans and craftsmen. 
For that, further organising and 
more intense struggles will be neces- 
sary. But unless the farmers receive 
a remunerative price and are able 
to liberate themselves from the in- 
debtedness that has been their lot 


for generations, there is no hope of 
even waging a struggle for a fair 
wage on the part of rural labour. 
The urban theorists may not see 
much validity in this kind of reason- 
ing. But the rural unemployed and 
agricultural labour do seem to have 


come to such a conclusion and are 


acting accordingly. 


oe T. next step, which must come 


soon, is to link the struggle of the 
farmers with that of the workers. 
For too long has the Indian Esta- 
blishment been allowed to peddle 
the theory that rural India is denied 
its share of developmental invest- 
ment because the workers have been 
taking a large chunk of the cake: 
the Prime Minister has been the 
more vociferous among those sel- 
ling this line. This patently false but 
quite vicious piece of propaganda 
had its impact not only among the 
rural poor but even among a sec- 
tion of leadership that should have 
known better. The entire exercise of 
the Establishment was designed to 
create a permanent wedge between 
the workers and the farmers, and to 
prevent them coming together to 
discuss issues of exploitation and 
development. 


In February 1977, from inside 
Tihar Jail, I had written to the 
Janata Party president, Morarji 
Desai, that the Janata Party pro- 
gramme should include a specific 
proposal to convene what I had 
called à ‘Workers Parliament’. As a 
minister in Morarji Desai's Cabinet, 


^7 had submitted a detailed proposal 


to convene such a representative 
conclave of the working people of 
the country. The proposal was shot 
down like so many other measures 
mooted by me. The Establishment 
understood that a ‘parliament’ of 
the workers of India applying its 
collective mind to matters of deve- 
lopment would necessarily release 
forces that would create a grassroots 
level unity between the workers and 
the peasants and ring the death- 
knell of the elitist power brokers in 
India, no matter what party labels 


_ they might flaunt for the moment. 


: All classical Marxist theorising 
notwithstanding, I firmly. believe 
that the farmers in India are better 

uipped to destroy capitalism. And 
hen de the present phase of their 


struggle they have.also been able to 
mobilise large sections of the rural 
proletariat, а united leadership of 
the workers and peasants could 
mount a decisive offensive to over- 
throw the capitalist order in our 
country. For, who else but the small 
farmer can appreciate better the need 
fora ceiling on incomes of all the 
people of India. In a system where 
one has quite rightly imposed a ceil- 
ing on the holdings of the farmers, 
thereby putting a ceiling on their 
incomes, it will not take any con- 
vincing to persuade the farmers and 
the rural masses to join in the strug- 
gle to impose similar ceilings on the 
earnings of everyone in the country. 
After all, a farmer can .perfectly 
understand that ifa ceiling on his 
earnings is justified for whatever 
reasons, a similar though relative 
ceiling on the earnings of other sec- 
tions of the people would also be 
similarly justified. 


A gain, it will not take much con- 
vincing for the farmer and the rural 
masses to appreciate that in the pre- 
sent scheme of things, their lives are 
forever doomed to be one of second- 
grade, ill-educated rustics, while 
the captains of industry and their 
hangers-on create a society of social 
exclusives who exercise total control 
over the destinies of the nation. 


For over a year now, I have been 
suggesting a formal dialogue bet- 
ween the Jeaders of the farmers and. 
of the workers to discuss these 
issues. For all the apparent agree- 
ment on perspectives, the reserva- 
tions on both sides are one too 
many, even if some of them should 
be born out of personal prejudices 
and even individual ambitions. The 
farmers can wrest a few more con- 
cessions fighting on their own. The 
workers can mount an attack which 
no National Security and Essential 
Services Maintenance laws will 
be able to defeat. But, unity of 
action between workers and peas- 
ants can bring about the collapse of 
the present Establishment in a mat- 
ter of days. Only when the present 
Establishment and the system that 
it has built are destroyed is there 
hope for India that is Bharat. And 
no time was more opportune for 
such a revolutionary development 
as the present. 


Ронса мі 


NITISH KUMAR 


THERE is no end to slogans for 
removing poverty. But mere slogans 
will not do. We will have to find 
out the root cause of poverty. The 
planning priorities are wrong. Neg- 
lect of rural development in general 
and agriculture in particular is the 
real reason for the country’s back- 
wardness and its increasing poverty. 
Farmers in the countryside feel 
frustrated. Their miseries are in- 
creasing. Even after labouring hard, 
adopting new technology and in- 
vesting more, they do not get their 
due returns. What is more, farmers 
are being exploited through terms 
of trade. They are compelled to pay 
more for their inputs and essential 
consumer goods. But, at the same 
time, they do not receive even ade- 
quate prices for their produce. 


The figures in Table I are a 
measure of their exploitation. 


Through various measures such 
as imports of foodgrains, levy, zonal 
restriction on trade and movement 
of foodgrains, the government con- 
trols the prices of foodgrains and 
keeps it below a certain level to pro- 
vide cheap food to the urbanites. 
But prices of other essential items 
prodüced in factories go on rising 
unchecked. 


To show how prices of agricultu- 
ral inputs have increased at a much 
faster rate than the procurement 
prices of wheat and rice, price in- 
dices of agricultural inputs and 
procurement prices of these two 


, foodgrains are quoted in Table П 
` (Source-Food Statistics, a Govern- 


ment of India Publication). 


A similar 'comparison between 
prices of rural consumer goods and 
the procurement prices of wheat 
and rice is shown in Table III. 


The growth in agricultural pro- 
duction between 1970-71 and 1978-79 
has been 24 per cent whereas fall in 
agricultural prices in relation to 
non-agricultural prices during the 
same period has been 20 per cent. 
Hence the benefit of higher produc- 
tion in agriculture is neutralized by 
a decline in their actualjprice-value. 


Besides all these price-equations, 
the agricultural sector is badly 
affected by natural calamities like 
flood and drought. 


For example, in Patna and 
Nalanda districts of Bihar the agri- 
cultural production in 1975 and 
1976 was iost by floods. 1977 and 
1978 were years of good crops but 
again in 1979 there was drought. 


On an average, in every third year 
in any area the expected crop pro- 
duction is almost totally lost. When 
the farmers raise their voice for re- 
munerative prices of their produce 
and parity in prices with non-agri- 
cultural items, they are told by the _ 
urban intellectuals of the govern- 
ment that remunerative prices will 
increase inflation. 


But what about parity in prices? 
Does the price hike of industrial 
products help check inflation? The 
government is unwilling to give just 
prices to the farmers. At the same. 
time it is really strange that wheat 
is being imported at high rates even 
when it is available in abundance 
at home. This is definitely a cruel 
economic measure. 


Some people say that remunera- 
tive prices will only-help big farmers 
and kulaks. Landless labour of poor 
peasants will have to suffer as they ` 
purchase foodgrains in time of need, , 
This argument can only be advanced. 
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Table 1 





Indices of Wholesale Prices Paid and Received by Farmers (Base 
1970— 100) For the Week Ended 14.6.1980. 











Prices Received Prices Paid 
Agricultural commodities 199.0 Non-Agricultural 
commodities 274.0 
Food} Articles 196.6 Fertilizers 237.8 
Food-grains 203.1 Insecticides 317.6 
Oil Seeds 213.5 Kerosene 272.8 
Vegetables 194.4 High Speed Diesel Oil 285.7 
Fruit ' 203.6 Footwear 253.7 
Milk 172.6 Bricks 389.0 
Raw Cotton 163.5 Utensils 248.3 
Raw Jute 129.1 Tractors 273.4 
Raw Tobacco 156.7 Agricultural Power 296.7 
Table II E 
Index of Agricultural Inputs and Procurement Prices: 
1970-71 July 1975 % rise 
Diesel oil 131.1 324.2 176.7 
Lubricating oil 141.9 448.9 216.3 
Tools and Implements 161.6 311.3 92.6 
Cement 151.8 255.7 68.4 
Pig-iron 200.2 354.3 76.9 
Fertilizers 135.6 292.0 115.3 
Insecticides 129.4 256.6 98.3 
Wheat procurement 
price Rs./quintal 76.0 105.0 38.16 
Rice Gr. III Procurement v 
price Rs./quintal 89.0 117.0 31.46 
Table III 





-All India Retail Prices of Some Selected Commodities in January 1970 
and February 75 and Their Percentage Rise During the Perid: 





e 





January February % rise 
1970 1975 

Kerosene oil (Rs. per litre) 0.67 1.37 107.5 
Match Box (Rs. 1 box) 0.08 0.13 62.5 
Dhoti Mill (Rs. 1 pair) 11.30 23.32 106.3 
Sari Mill (Rs. 1 pair) 15.69 28.92 84.3 
Shirting cloth (Rs. I per metre) 1.64 3.93 139.6 
Washing soap (Rs. 1 kg) 2.62 5.23 99.6 
Aluminium vessel (Rs. 1, 100 gm) 1.15 2.09 31.7 
Wheat procurement 

(Prices Re. 1 quintal) 76.00 105.00 38.16 
Rice Gr. III Procurement price 

(Rs 1. quintal) 89.00 117.00 31.46 
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by those who have not even a. baslc 
knowledge ofthe real situation in 
the countryside. " 


Farmers pay the labourers mainly 
in foodgrains. The small farmers, 
share-croppers, marginal farmers or 
landless labourers all receive their 
wages in grain. They have to sell 
their grain just after harvesting or 
even during that period at low prices 
to the traders to meet their basic 
requirements. They cannot keep the 
produce to sell it at a later stage 
when the prices increase to some 
extent. It is only the big farmers 
who can hold their produce. So the 
remunerative price will surely bene- 
fit the middle, small and poor 
peasantry. 


The miseries of the farming com- 
munity are magnified when they see 
their near relatives living in towns 
and cities earning more and getting 
rich through trade, service and 
industry. 


This creates a discouraging psy- 
chological impact on farmers who, 
despite hard labour, have a much 
lower standard of living in compari- 
son to city dwellers. 


T, situation is alarming and 


.needs timely action to help the agri- 


cultural sector. Otherwise, the coun- 
try where 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation live in villages and are 


dependent upon agriculture will not 


progress. The disparity between a 
handful of rich people amassing 
more and more wealth and a com- 
mon man fighting for his existence 
will go on broadening. Poverty will 
go on increasing despite full throat- 
ed slogans of ‘Garibi-hatao.’ 


Remunerative price and parity in 
prices will increase the purchasing 
power of a vast section of the popu- 
lation. It will create а demand for 
other essential goods, thus opening 
up scope for more consumption and 
moie production. More factories 
would be needed and these would 
provide employment to the unemp- 
loyed. 


The nation can only progress 
through a correct approach towards 
economic development suitable to 
our conditions. We lack nothing 
except the political will. 
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шн! for the eighties 


“PREM SHANKAR “SHA 


IN the last four yéars a note of 
complacency has crept into our 


` pronouncements on Indian agri- 


culture. The acute anxiety of the 
drought-struck sixties, and-of the 
early seventies when output seemed 
once again to have hit a plateau, is 


_ now ~a receding nightmare. The. 
. -accolades that have been showered 


on the country by the World Bank 
and with less disinterested motives 
by U.S. representatives at various 
international conferences have rein- 
forced this complacency. Slowly, 


- we have come to believe in the 


illusions we have ourselves fostered. 


These -have fathered a host of 
comfortable cliches. ‘India is now 
self-sufficient in food’ the govern- 
ment never tires of repeating. ‘We 
will soon emerge as a major expor- 


‘ter of food’ say sections of the 


export lobby that have been cor- 
nering meat, vegetables and fruits 


for the lucrative gulf market. . ‘The ` 
green revolution has now become 
self-sustaining’. 


Thete is enough truth in these 
statements to make them super- 
ficially plausible: And here lies the 
greatest danger to Indian agricul- 
ture in the eighties. By degrees, 
our policy makers are slipping into 
an.attitude of benign heglect that 
is’ reminiscent of the middle and’ . 
late fifties. In 1952-53, food pro- 
duction jumped from ап earlier 


- average -of 55 million tonnes or. · 


thereabouts to nearly 68 million 
tonnes. Prices fell, rationing was . 
rapidly abandoned, and the govern- 
ment turned its attention to 'for-. 
cing. the pace of industrial growth'. 
It. kept emphasising industry until 
it was brought up ‘short by the 


- droughts of the mid-sixties. - 


Today all the warning flags are 
flying again, but the government is 


^- 


.Once more. 


` .of the rich for the poor. 


choosing to ignore them. ‘Food 
grains production has barely risen 
between 1978-79 and 1980-81 (from 


` 131.8 million tonnes to around 133 


million. tonnes). - This is not 
because of the vagaries of the mon- 
soon for both were, by and large, 
good years. The slowdown is 
directly traceable to a sharp decline 
in the rate of growth of fertiliser 
consumption. This increased by 
20 per cent a year between 1975-76 
and 1978-79. But thereafter it grew 


°` by only 2.7 per cent in 1979-80 and 
. "only. 6.3 per cent in 1980-81. 


P olicy makers attributed the poor 


offtake in 1979-80 to -the drought. 
Buf they have no explanation for 


the continuing stagnation in ferti-' 


liser consumption in 1980-81. Nor 
is there any sign of a pick-up this 
year. For the first time in five years, 


„the consumption of fertilisers in 


the kharif season has actually dec- 
lined despite excellent rains: But 
this has not deterred the govern- 
‘ment from setting a target rate of 


growth of consumption of 18 per- 


cent for 1981-82. . 


` What this means is that the per 
capita output and availability (ex- 
cluding imports) of foodgrains, after 
rising sharply between 1974-75 and 
1978-79, is beginning to - decline 
With a . population’ 
growth of 2.2 per cent; the output 


of foodgrains would have to be. 
. 140-6 million tonnes merely to equal’ . 
` the- availability “of foodgrains in 


1978-79. But even the government's 
‘own target is a mere 138 million 


. tonnes, and it is beginning to look 


as if production will fall somewhat 


: Short of this too. 


. To many people, the' claim that 
India is self-sufficient in foodgrains 


is a cruel mockery. What can this 
- term mean when two-fifths or more 


of the population does not eat 


` enough food to provide 2,300 calo- 


ries of nutrition per day? To us, 
self-sufficiency has come to ‘acquire 
a -special meaning — one that 
reflects clearly the cruel disregard 
Self-suffi- 
ciency means only a balance bet- 
ween the annual procurement of 
grain and the annual offtake from 


the ration shops — a balance of the : 


government's and not the nation's. 
food. budget: 


But even in this sense, the 'coun- 
try is not self-sufficient. Between 
1974-75 and 1980-81, procurement 
amounted to 65.7 ‘million tonnes, 
but the offtake from -the ration 
shops was 67.8 million tonnes. 
There was thus an overall deficit of 
2.1 million tonnes. This was met 
and two-thirds of the buffer stock 
of 13.8 million tonnes on July 1 this 
year was built by importing a total 
of .12.1 million tonnes of grain bet- 
ween 1974 and 1977! | 


But what about the other one- 
third of the stock? The truth is that 
this is not a real buffer but a part 
of the grain in the distribution pipe- 


- line. On July 1, wheat procurement 


is just drawing to a close, but the 


lean period when stocks aré-drawn . 


down has only just begun. Opera- 
tional stocks (as the food in the 
pipeline is called) are therefore at 


"their highest. In fact, to calculate 


‘tern U.P., 


.country's position 


the real buffer on July 1,.a technical 
committee which presented its report 
in 1978 had recommended deducting 
8.2 to 8.8 million tonnes from the 
total stock of grain with the govern- 
ment. On this basis the buffer 
stock on July 1 was only 5 million 
tonnes. . JE 


Thus, whether we look at per 
capita food availability or the 
government's food balance, the 
is precarious. 
Complacency is the last thing we can 
afford. 

If agricultural growth is not to 
receive a set-back in the eighties, it 
must continue to-receive the highest 
priority in the government’s think- 
„ing. But the government can adopt 
the correct policies only if it keeps 
the bewildering complexity of the 
agricultural picture in mind. 


Т most notable feature of agri- . 
culture .today is the extent to which ` 


itisnowa commercial and not a 
traditional occupation. In areas like 
Punjab, most of Haryana апі. Wes- 
coastal Andhra and 
‘Kerala, Gujarat, "large parts . of 
Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu, and 
the fruit growing areas of the 
Himalayan belt, farming is carried 
оп almost entirely for the market. 


-But the spurt of commercialism has 


now pervaded-even the more tradi- 


tional areas, where family farms 
predominate, and the first call.on. 
the produce is to feed the family 


and keep it intact. i 


This was revealed by a 1978 
study: of fertiliser application оп 
farms of different sizes- by: the 
NCAER, which found that in the 
majority. of the States, the applica- 
tion of fertilisers is highest on the 
smallest farms including those of less .. 
than one hectare and diminishes aş 
the size increases. : SA 

The two main effects of the com- 
mercialisation of agriculture have 
been firstly that it has made farmers 
highly sensitive to changes in the, 
prices of inputs and outputs and, 
secondly, that it has made them, 
vulnerable to the activities of. mid- 
dlemen. 


І T. farmers agitations in southern» 


India are both the proof and the 


outcome of these developments. In!" - 


fact; a listing of their demands . 
shows Clearly both these forces at 
work. Thus, in Karnataka, Tamil 
Nadu, Andhra and Gujarat, farmers 
have agitated for better support 1 
prices. for coarse grains, paddy, 
sugarcane and cotton. In Maha 


support prices for onions, sugar | 
cane and cotton. These individual 


demands have slowly coalesced into. - 
` afar more general and sophistica- 


ted demand for the maintenance of 
parity between the prices of primary ` 
and manufactured products. 


Both the central and the State 
governments have been quick to 
concede these demands. For in- 
stance, the former has offset every 
hike in fertiliser prices with an in- . 


- crease in. procurement prices. The 


State Governments have gone many 
stages further and set procurement 
prices which are anything from 10 - 
to 70 per cent higher than the sup- 
port prices fixed by the government. 
Their attempt to pass the bill-on 
to the Centre is one of the main 
causes ofthe alarming rise in their 
overdrafts with the Reserve Bank. 


All these responses share one 
feature — they operate on just one 
single variable which is the price of 
farm output. They make no attempt 
to influence output by operating: on 


- > 
rashtra the agitation focussed on , 
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the price of inputs. What is more im- 
portant, particularly in the case of 
perishable cash crops, they make no 
attempt to change the marketing 
structure so as to reduce the middle- 
man stranglehold on the farmer. 


It is this writer’s contention that 
a policy of the above sort cannot 
further the growth of agricultural 
output and the transition from 
lower to higher value-added crops, 
which is necessary to increase both 
rural incomes and employment. 


The failure to guage the impact of 
changes in input prices is revealed 
clearly by the government’s decision 
to raise the prices of fertilisers by 
38 per cent in June 1980 and by an- 
other 20 per cent in July this year. 
Both these increases were announc- 
ed just as the kharif sowing and 
transplanting (of paddy) were get- 
ting under way in different parts of 
the country. After the 1980 price 
hike, fertiliser “consumption fell 
throughout eastern India and only 
rose in Punjab and Haryana. Even 
taking these States into account, 
there was а sharp decline in the 
consumption of phosphates and 


potash. 


ds year, the same story has 
been repeated except that the 
decline in consumption has affected 
RAE fertilisers also and is 

sible in Punjab and Haryana too. 


The government's attempt to 
offset the rise in cost of fertilisers 
with a rise in support prices, has 
failed to prevent the décline in 
fertiliser consumption because it has 
failed completely to understand 
that they -have quite different 
impacts on different groups of 
farmers. The increase in support 
procurement and, for that matter, 
market prices is only relevant to 
those who have a marketable sur- 
plus to sell. In effect, these are the 
four million or so farm households 
that cultivate around a third of the 
land in the country. For the 
family farms, which produce mainly 
for their domestic consumption 
and have very little to sell, the rise 
in market prices has very little 
relevance. Thus, the government's 
decision to raise the price of ferti- 
lisers has reduced the application of 
fertilisers in family farms. This is 


indirectly confirmed by the fact 
that in 1980 and again this year the 
decline in consumption has occurred 
in the kharif season, i.e., when the 
main crop is paddy, most of which 
is pe during kharif in Eastern 
and, Central India. These are the 
areas in which small holdings 
predominate. 


Lu decision to raise fertiliser 
prices is likely to stop the further 
spread of the green revolution dead 
in ity tracks. It did this once in 
1973-74. After 1971-72, fertiliser 
consumption stagnated till 1973-74 
and actually dropped in 1974-75. 
The Economic Survey for 1976-77 
said .unambiguously that ‘A steep 
rise in fertiliser prices is considered 
to have been the main factor res- 
ponsible for this trend’. In 1975-76, 
the government made five succes- 
sive cuts in fertiliser prices, and 
from the Rabi of that year, fertili- 
ser consumption began galloping 
ahead to be stopped once more by 
a finance minister who is apparently 
neither willing nor able to learn 
from past experience. Concentra- 
ting on price support to the output 
also has the effect of retarding the 
further transformation of agricul- 
ture. : 


The systematic price support given 
to wheat, and then in the last five 
years to paddy, has raised output 
dramatically to the point where in 
good years the market price in the 
peak marketing period falls below 
the support price. 


In these conditions, the farmer's 
rational response should be to shift 
a part of his land out of wheat into 
cash crops, horticulture or dairying. 
However, this is far more difficult 
even if ultimately more rewarding 
than continuing to grow paddy or 
wheat and exerting political pressure 
to-raise the support price. The stag- 
nation of edible oils and pulses pro- 
duction, and the fact that these con- 
tinue to be grown for the most part 
on marginal, rainfed lands, can be 
directly traced to the policy of pam- 
pering the wheat or paddy farmer. 
It is a sobering thought that, if the 
input of edible oils was halved, the 
country would have saved Rs. 750 
crores in foreign exchange between 
1978-79 and 1980-81. This would 
have sufficed to purchase five to six 


million tonnes of wheat. So all that 
we have succeeded in doing is to 
replace the import of food with the 
import of oils. 


The transformation from low- 
value-added cereal to high-value- 
added cash crop cultivation and 
horticulture and dairying is also 
being impeded by the slow and un- 
even development of organised mar- 
keting, and the creation of farmers 
cooperatives for the purpose. 


The demands raised in the agita- 
tion of the onion growers in Maha- 
rashtra in 1979 and 1980 was not 
just fora minimum support price 
but also for a replacement of rapa- 
cious middlemen by NAFED, the 
government marketing organisation. 
The stranglehold of middlemen on 
the trade in perishables in particular 
is so great, that a farmer growing, 
say, Bhindi, in Mehrauli, two miles 
outside city limits, gets only a rupee 
a kilo while the same Bhindi sells in 
Delhi for 4 to 5 rupees a kilo. The 
story is exactly the same in all other 
vegetables. Since demand for all 
foodstuffs is inelastic, it is in the 
interests of the middlemen to choke 
supply to the market, while simul- 
taneously reducing their demand 
from the farmer. The first raises his 
selling price — disproportionately 
while the second does the same to 
his buying price from the farmer. 


In India and all other traditional 
societies, the middleman therefore 
becomes an impenetrable barrier 
that insulates the actual producer 
— the farmer — from the signals 
being sent by the consumer. 


The formation of farmer's mar- 
keting cooperatives is thus a neces- 
sary precondition for continuing the 
transformation of agriculture in the 
eighties. k 

To sum up, therefore, agricultural 
strategy for the eighties must con- 
tain two prime components: firstly 
the government must shift the focus 
of its pricing policies from outputs 
to inputs. More specifically, it must 
stop supporting output prices and 
start  subsidising input prices. 
Secondly, it must put the maximum 
emphasis on the creation ofa mar- 
keting infrastructure for cash crops, 
horticultural and dairy products, 
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dictionary, for earlier works cover either the Rigveda alone or 
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Swami Shraddhananda (1857-1926) was, after Dayanand, the 
most eminent leader of the Arya Samaj, Shraddhananda’s 
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copious writing, Dr Jordens, author of the widely praised 
Dayanand Sarasvati: His Life and Ideas (OUP), has drawn a 
vivid and finely chiselled portrait of Shraddhananda, his life 
and causes, which is also a picture of a formative period In 


the growth of the Arya Samaj. 
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VILLAGE POLITICS by K. Ranga 
Popular Prakashan, Bombay 1980. 


Rao. 


POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN RURAL INDIA 
by S.N. Mishra. Inter-India Publications, Delhi 
1980. 


CASTE has been the prime obsession with Indian 
sociologists. So much ao that the sociology depart- 
ment of a leading university is better known as the 
‘department of caste studies’. Some of the warped 
theories resulting from this preoccupation are indeed 
amazing. For instance, the one that the Naxalite 
phenomenon was the result of caste conflict in the 
countryside. It is true that class polarisation in the 
countryside is often coterminous with caste polari- 
sation because the upper castes are the dominant 


: Jand owning class and the lower castes the land 


poor and landless. It is a polarisation of property 
relations but suits the sociologist to see it as caste 
polarisation. Even the foreign mentors of these 
sociologists have been pyschied into believing the 
theories of their wards. 


Something refreshing and common to both these 
books is their treatment of caste as just one of the 
several factors in politics at the grassroot level. The 


first book is a longitudinal study, an empirical one, 
analysing the role of different political leaders 
against the background of the - socio-economic 
structure of an Andhra Pradesh village. It covers a 
stretch of time, from the days of the Nizam’s feudal 
rule to the communist revolt of 1948-51 and the 
advent of adult franchise and democratic doronta: 
lisation under Panchayat Raj. 


The second focusses on the politics and social set- 
up ina Bihar village against the background of . 
socio-economic and political ‘backwardness. Urban 
influences, caste, panchayat elections and panchayat 
institutions, rural leadership and the like are cover- 
ed in depth. 


Ranga Rao’s study brings out the importance of 
public office as a resource base, along with social and 
economic status. He finds that the power structure 
of a relatively isolated community tends to be 
monolithic, i.e., those who wield socio-religious- 
administrative power are those who wield political 
power in the economic system and, as a result, in 
the political system. And, with modernisation, as 
the community’s involvement in the larger societal 
complex increases, political power would depend on 
economic power and less on hereditary social- 
administrative status. Adult suffrage and demo- 
cratic decentralisation would make for percolation 


of power to the lower social and economic strata. 
In this community, caste and class conflicts have 
continued side by side, which means that the poli- 
tical conflict has taken the form of a vertical fac- 
tional conflict. But the faction which has the 
backing of the communists had had a greater repre- 
sentation from the lower social and economic strata 
than the rival one. There is no doubt a tinge of 
caste to the factional conflict but it is between the 
upper and lower classes, basically. 


S.N. Mishra’s study of caste structure and group 
dynamics would suggest that the theories about 
caste becoming increasingly dominant in the Indian 
polity are not well-founded. Evidence based on 
empirical studies are lacking and the theories have 
their way. The study makes the point that at best 
caste is only one of the innumerable forces. Others 
include economic interests, residential loyalties and 
personalities and the role of ideology. 


Secondly, once caste enters the political scene, 
it becomes secularised and an effective instrument 
of assimilation of group interests. Thirdly, when a 
candidate rides to power on caste support, it does not 
follow as a rule that his activities are inconsistent 
with secular politics. Caste politics is not altogether 
incompatible with democracy because democracy at 
the minimum should represent the will of the people. 


The two studies in their own ways underline one 
factor in Indian politics at the village level — the 
correlation between economic power and political 
power. As studies, they are significant in their con- 
tribution to understanding politics at the grassroots 


level. І 
Mohan Ram 


MULTI LEVEL PLANNING AND INTEGRAT- 
ED RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA by 


R.P. ‘Misra and K.V. Sundaram. Heritage Pub- 


lishers. 


RURAL development in India, contend the authors, 
should be viewed from the geographic or area angle 
and a strategy evolved for each level from the 
*bottom up' with the plan for each area interfacing 
with plans at other spatiallevels. And there should 
be eventual integration of these plans into a single, 
consistent framework. They advocate the introduc- 
tion of a spatial dimension in our planning processes 
at all levels instead of the present custom of treat- 
ing the district plan as a miniaturised exercise in 
State planning. Sectoral development schemes should 
result from integrated spatial development plans 
and not vice versa, say the authors. 


The haphazard and unbalanced growth results 
achieved so far in the country with contrasting situ- 
ations obtaining all over make us ponder ifthe 
strategies adopted so far will suffice. There is un- 
doubtedly the need for a more systematic, innova- 
tive approach since even drinking water is a luxury 


item in countless Indian villages despite over thirty . 
years of planning practices. Our political leaders 
ought to be far more earnest when they speak of 
decentralisation. There ought to be greater clarity 
about our objectives of planned development and a 
willingness to allow decision-making powers to be 
exercised at the micro-level, regardless of political 
and allied considerations. 


Viewed in this perspective, the plea in this book 
for a decentralised, scientific, multi-level approach 
for integrated rural development in India is un- 
exceptionable. The unanswered questions, however, 
are how effective will the implementation be on the 
ground, given the foibles of the Indian system, what 
elaborate monitoring mechanisms can be built into 
the system and how to sustain the progress 
achieved? 


Some of the answers to these questions are in- 
directly provided in the book. The limited successes 
achieved in Maharashtra (Chapter 7) and the basic 
minimum needs experiment in Karnataka called 
Operation Bharani (Chapter 12) have been high- 
lighted. In an extremely perceptive general survey 
of the multi level planning concept and its appli- 
cability in the Indian context (Chapter 4) the 
authors have effectively underscored the failure of 
the States in fulfilling the tasks assigned by the 
Planning Commission for State Planning Boards 
and have stressed the urgent need for revamping the 
planning machinery in the States. There is an im- 
passioned plea at the end of the chapter for evolving 
an indigenous model based on Indian experiences 
and the relevance of multi level planning models in 
this context. 


The essay on rural-urban relationships in the pro- 
cess of ‘bottom-up’ development (Chapter 13) is an 
analysis in depth of the problems of adjustment 
thrown up by this ticklish issue and examines the 
contemporary scene in India critically. The paper 
finally poses a question squarely: ‘will there be ade- 
quate political will to engineer and bring about 
, these far-reaching reforms in local government 

stricture in our rural areas or are we агаш going 
only for another set of compromises?’ (p. 227). 


The concept of Area Planning, its methodology, 
the steps involved and problems of implementation 
have been painstakingly analysed (Chapter 5) and 
should serve as an invaluable primer to a student of 
this subject. If, in addition, the authors had examin- 
ed in length the achievements in India of projects 
like the Assam Hill Area Plan, they would have 
made an even more valuable contribution.. With . 
north eastern India in flames today, the government 
will have to address itself urgently to the task of a 
regional development plan for the area. The con- 
tours have been delineated by the authors and could 
be used as an excellent starting post for plinging 
efforts in this direction. 


The book under review is an aggregation бе essays 
written at different periods and one often misses the 


ae 


continuing thread in it. It lacks a pattern and reads 
disjointed in places, especially since the authors have 
sought to develop an important theme of immense 
value to our planners. In the early stages there is 
a powerful plea for a systematic, multi-level 
approach but towards the middle the stridency is 


- diluted. A third author joins them in writing about 


the spatial development exercise in Karnataka but 
the reader is confused about who is the oft-repeated 
‘T in this chapter. 


Nevertheless, the book has the intrinsic value of 
elucidating an important concept with clarity and 
depth of comprehension. The authors have impres- 
sive credentials. Sundaram is the Joint Director in 
charge of Multi-level Planning in the Planning Com- 
mission. Misra is the director of the Institute of 
Development Studies in the University of Mysore. 
The expertise and insight they have gained as Con- 
sultants to the U.N. have been amply utilised in this 
book. For a book priced at Rs. 75, there ought to 
have been better editing and proof-reading. Balwant- 
rai Mehta is printed as Balwant Ray Mehta (p. 28), 
and the authors have not been able to make up 
their minds if Ashok Mehta should be called Ashoka 
Mehta. 

Nirmala Vaidyanathan 


CONCEALED TENANCY AND ITS IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR EQUITY AND ECONOMIC 


GROWTH by Kripa Shankar. Concept Publish- 


ing Company, New Delhi. 


THE institution of tenancy is of special interest to 
students of the Indian agrarian economy. This is so 
because Indian agriculture is passing through a 


. period of transition. Historically associated with a 


pre-capitalist mode of production, tenancy seems 
to have shown great resilience despite the unleash- 
ing of powerful technological forces in the rural 
economy. Even though tenancy has been abolished 
by the land reforms conducted soon after indepen- 
dence, there is evidence of its widespread existence 
on a large scale even today. It is therefore with a 
great sense of expectation that one welcomes a book 


' on this subject because one expects to discover the 


mysteries of what is basically a *concealed' pheno- 
menon. A question which arises in one's mind is, 
why, when capitalist-style cultivation with modern 
techniques and hired labour has become so profit- 
able, do landowners lease out their land? Further, 
why do they lease it out on a share-cropping basis 
which is likely to be inefficient in the sense that in- 
put use and, consequently, the productivity of land 
is bound to be lower than on ownership holdings? 


However, Kripa Shankar's study of 220 tenant 
households from eastern UP does not shed any 
light on this matter. While accepting thatitisa 
micro-level study and cannot be expected to explain 
the nature of the tenancy phenomenon on a national 
basis, it is precisely such studies that provide in- 
sights into the processes of change at the village 
level. 







oe . lo begin 
O sharecropping house- 
I ; data on certain variables like labour 
Input per acre and cost of production, though col- 
lected, has not been used because it has been found 
incomplete or unreliable. All this can be condoned 
because it is well known how difficult it is to get 
reliable data for such a study. However, what is 
really inexcusable is that no attempt has been made 
to contact the lessor households. In fact the study 
was kept a secret from them. The study is thus 
reduced to simply one of the tenant households 
rather than of the tenancy relations. It is very diffi- 
cult to understand the tenancy relation without 
interviewing the lessor. Why did he lease out the 
land in the first place? 


The author has not made any effort to unearth 


‚ the complex cost sharing arrangements which hold 


the key to the economics of sharecropping. It is 
here that the lessor has the opportunity to ехрго- 
priate an additional part of the produce through 
interest on loans of seeds (sawai), hiring out the 
services of tractors or bullocks and tube well water, 
thereby generating a rentier income. It is probably 
this multiple mode of exploitation that makes leas- 
ing out of land yield comparable returns to self 
cultivation with hired labour for the large land- 
owner. It would have been interesting if the author 
had attempted to discover how the tenancy contract 
is arrived at and what is the rationale underlying 
the varied cost sharing arrangements. Does the 
lessor stipulate what crop is to be grown, what the 
input level is to be or is the sharecropper free to 
cultivate the land as he wishes? 


All this does not deny that a lot of data on the 
size of leased and owned holdings, asset ownership, 
indebtedness, cropping pattern, etc., has been 
collected for the lessee households. This has been 
presented in a set of fifty tables which dominate the 
book. Unfortunately, not enough has been done to 
find a statistical relationship between the different 
variables which is of any -analytical significance. 
This is a pity because the author does in some ran- 
dom statements make some perceptive observations. 
Particularly interesting is his assertion regarding 
the emergence of the agriculturist moneylender and 
the promise that usury holds as a source of high 
returns and as an instrument of social domination 
in the changing economy. 


It is, however, in the final chapter that Kripa 
Shankar lets one down completely. Perhaps in an 
attempt to justify the ambitious title of the book he 
undertakes a very sketchy examination of the his- 
tory of tenancy reform and comes up with a set of 
administrative prescriptions of no great merit, 
which have nothing to do with the rest of the study. 
АП this is carried out it seems because the author 
is seriously concerned with the plight of the tenants 
whom he wishes to ‘... rescue before it is too late’ 
(p. 141). If after conducting such an exhaustive 
study he still sees the tenants as a homogeneous 
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CREDIT: A Study in Re,.. dn India 


by Subhas K. Basu. Allied Puv.. 


P) Ltd., 
1979. : 
THE emergence of commercial banks on the Indian 
agricultural scene has been due to deliberate policy 
attempts and this has to be viewed in the context of 
an unsettled area regarding roles of various agencies 
in providing credit to this vital, yet neglected, 
sector till recently. The needs of agricultural acti- 
vity and the role of commercial banks as a financing 
agency have been discussed largely without reference 
to the regional disparities. This study by Subhas 
K. Basu fills this gap and hence is a pioneering 
attempt. The purpose is to analyse the impact of 
selected socio-economic (including banking) variables 
to reflect inter-personal as well as inter-regional 
disparities of wealth and income on the regional 
distribution of lending operations of commercial 
banks in agriculture. This has to be viewed in the 
broader context of the interplay of forces of gener- 
ation and appropriation of surplus and its combined 
effect on the balance in the regional distribution of 
commercial and cooperative bank credit. Since 
regional disparity is in focus, a cross-section analysis 
has been undertaken. 


The econometric methodology involved here has 
been to obtain ordinary least square equations 
determining regional levels of banking variables 
that are endogenous in a model determining the 
regional level of agricultural credit. Important 
institutional socio-economic and' productivity varia- 
bles have been considered. 


The first chapter deals with the political economy 
of banking. It describes how the banking system of 
the country acts as a siphon from one sector to 
another and from one region to another in such a 
way as to make the utilisation pattern consistent 
with the pattern of generation of surplus. Chapter П 
exposes systematically the research problem along 
with the econometric model involved (as mentioned 
earlier). The credit, deposit and spread of bank 
offices and the regional dimensions are analysed in 
Chapter III. The economic significance and political 
realities of the impact of commercial and coopera- 
tive bank credit on rural and urban areas are dis- 
cussed in Chapters IV and V. 


While the banking network successfully mobilised 
savings out of surplus extracted by a conveyor belt 
of townships from their rural bases, it is not fully 
reimbursing this surplus for the growth of these 
regions. This would lead to further pauperisation of 
underdeveloped rural regions, and act as a check on 
the further growth of banking itself. The author 
suggests a classification of districts which forms the 
basis for channelisation of commercial bank credit 


to agriculture and for improving the efficacy of 
rural banks. Then he analyses the concentration of 
rural assets and cultivable land and supply of agri- 
cultural credit. He distinguishes between land con- 
centration and rural asset concentration and the 
patterns of influence they exert on commercial bank 
and cooperative lending to agriculture. Through 
this, he has highlighted the dominating influence of 
the new rural rich, whose assets consist of both 
landed property and mercantile interests including 
moneylending, іп the participation of agricultural 
credit over the traditional big land owner classes. 
This has been largely due to cooperative credit. 
Since commercial banks have been led by the trends 
of credit distribution by cooperative banks, the 
commercial banks are cautioned against furthering 
such imbalances. 


The level of agricultural credit is positively deter- 
mined by per capita bank credit, per capita bank 
deposit, degree of urbanisation and intensity of 
cultivation. Among productivity variables, intensity 
of cultivation has a significant and positive impact 
on the commercial banks’ agricultural credit, pro- 
bably due to the larger share of short term crop 
loans given by banks. Per capita deposit, per hec- 
tare net sown area, outstanding credit of Central 
Cooperative Banks, spread of bank offices related 
to population and the degree of urbanisation emerge 
as significant determinants of district credit. These 
are revealed in Chapter VI. 


Policy implications are directed towards a greatér 
regional balance in the distribution of agricultural 
credit by commercial banks and for fostering a 
greater cohesion of such credit and egalitarian 
Objectives. Important among them relate to the 
promotion of banking habits in underdeveloped 
areas through a change in policy towards encourag- 
ing branches with low per capita deposit to main- 
tain a higher credit-deposit ratio and to check 
expansion of branches in areas where high-yielding 
varieties programmes have been implemented, since 
in these areas the commercial banks' agricultural 
credit is quite high. 


This study is highly useful to policy makers con- 
cerned with banking and regional planning. It is an 
analysis of the recent period which means it has a 
high degree of application to the present. At the 
same time, it leaves us with some related research 
problems which have been left unanswered here. 
The most pressing question is, of course, why this 
pattern of regional disparity persists? Can regional 
credit planning based on sectoral need-based and 
term-wise capital requirements help the situation? 
To what extent is commercial or food crop cultiva- 
tion responsible for disparities in credit distribution? 
To what magnitude does urban bank credit migrate 
to semi-urban or rural areas and how does this affect 
the regional distribution of credit? And, further, 
from the angle of performance of the banking 
sector, what are the costs and benefits involved in 
encouraging branches with low per capita deposit 
to give more credit in such areas? To what extent. 


\ 


is the unorganised nature of rural credit responsible 
for disparities in credit distribution? These ques- 
tions seem extremely important. Hopefully, econo- 
mists will continue to find them interesting enough 
so that answers will appear in future research. 


C.S. Balasubramaniam 


PARTICIPATORY DEMOCRACY IN ACTION: 
International Profiles of Community Development 
by Dan A. Cheki. Vikas Publishing House. 











DAN A. СНЕКГ$ collection of ‘Profiles’, written 
by professors, programme directors and adult 
educators deals largely with societies in developed 
countries and examines how participatory demo- 
cracy can be evolved through the process of com- 

- munity development. Community development is 
seen as a structure of planned programmes through 
which participation is and can be encouraged. Cheki 
looks at participatory democracy as an ideal and 
examines the constraints that have to be faced to put 
it into practice. 

A variety of community development programmes 
are presented. They view the problem of partici- 
patory democracy in community development from 
various angles, such as, planning in voluntary 
organisations and citizens participation therein; 
interaction between professions in community deve- 
lopment programmes; counteraction to off-set 
governmental inaction or unresponsiveness; the 
relation with mass media; urban renewal and grass 
roots organisation and experience of authorities in 
each of these aspects of community development. 
So far as India 1s concerned, Professor Gangrade 
presents an overview of the community develop- 
ment programme. 


The central theme of the book asserts: ‘that 
citizen participation within a community develop- 
ment approach, and a nonrepresentative, open parti- 
cipatory context, integrally promises as a substan- 
tive agent of change toward materially realising 
veritable democratic ideals. However it would 
seem that the realisation of such ideals as equality 
and liberty is a hope of but a very distant future.’ 
A series of profiles are presented to support the 


argument. 


To take the example of India may be appropriate 
in the context. Experience has shown us here 
that a community development programme that 
does not have ideals of equality and liberty as 
realizable goals will serve only to promote develop- 
ment at the cost ofa large number of underprivi- 
leged groups in the community. It is not possible 
to provoke change in isolated areas of our choice. 
Development, if it is to mean a change in the 
quality of life for the majority participating in it, 
has to work towards bridging the gap and narrow- 
ing the differences between the haves and the have 
nots. Development for whom and how? These 
questions need to be answered before clarity can 
begin to dawn in the mess that community develop- 
ment is in India to day. 


Politics is a very major part of life and hasa 
major role to play in both community development 
and in participatory democracy. One of the major 
reasons for the failure of the community develop- 
ment programme in India is ambiguity in its rela- 
tionship with both State and Central politics; and 
more specifically the lack of a clear political 
ideology. 


Another problem is the assumption that there is 
a well defined community motivated by a common 
purpose. In India communities, especially in the 
rural areas, are neither cohesive nor well defined. 
As for a community, is there one grouping possible 
in a caste ridden Indian village where there are mul- 
tilateral connections between and amongst the 
people, dictated to by position, wealth, private quar- 
rels and factionalism? Where is there a possibility of 
making common cause? Decision making, for all 
its show of being democratic, is a jealously guarded 
privilege. Significantly, those who should benefit 
from the process have remained where they have 
always been. Added to this, the inequalities of 
&ccess to opportunities, disparities in income and 
education have made sure that the advantages of 
development are known to and enjoyed by the few 
atthe top. So long, therefore, as development is 
planned for an ill defined community and not for 
the poor, it will only serve those who want the 
status-quo to remain as it is so that they alone 
enjoy the benefits of change. Participation becomes 
an expendable action, to which in actual fact no 
attention is paid, but which serves as an excellent 
front for private gain. 


Professor Gangrade's chapter on the Indian ex- 
perience accepts that our theories are valid but that 
we have failed to put them into practice. While 
detailing the various reasons for the present state 
of the community development programme, he 
argues that the programme itself is sound. His 
assessment of the situation leads him to conclude 
that human development has been sacrificed for 
maximising agricultural production. But he also 
assumes that the village community is an unit for 
development and that political will to see the prog- 
ramme through can usher in better days. The fact 
that the basic approach has been at fault seems not 
to be perceived. In the final assessment, the com- 
munity development programme has failed at parti- 
cipatory democracy according to Professor Gan- 
grade himself. If this be so, will superficial changes 
in emphasis at the top lead to qualitative change in 
participation at the village level? 


The theme has perhaps been amply supported by 
experiences in the developed countries but in deve- 
loping economies the strategy and approach need 
to be different to make either community develop- 
ment or participatory democracy meaningful. The 
experiences of other countries will be of academic 
interest to scholars rather than to those of us who 
actually work with communities in the field. 


Aruna Roy 
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ANY discussion of reservation for the backward 
classes must keep in view two important distinctions. 
The first is the distinction among the various spheres 
of public life: the case for reserved seats in bodies 
such as Parliament and the Assemblies to which 
members are elected is different from the case for 
reserved posts in bodies such as the civil service to 
which persons are appointed. The second is the dis- 
tinction between the Scheduled Castes and the Sche- 
duled Tribes on the one hand, and the Other Back- 
ward Classes on the other; the moral basis of the 
claims for special treatment of the Harijans and the 
Adivasis is quite different from the moral basis of 
the claims made by the various castes and communi- 
ties which seek inclusion among the Other Backward 
Classes. 


Any policy of reservation actually adopted may 
fall between two extremes. At one extreme will be 
a policy of reservation for only the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes, and only in bodies consti- 
tuted by election such as Parliament, the Assemblies, 
etc.. At the other extreme will be a policy of quotas 
not only for the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes but for a whole range of other communities 
as well; and quotas not only in the central and State 
legislatures, but also in the civil and military ser- 
vices, in universities and colleges, in hospitals and 
laboratories, and in other public institutions. Some 
States in South India, such as Karnataka and Tamil- 
nadu, seem to be moving towards a comprehensive 
system of quotas in virtually every sphere of public 
life. 


There are within the very objectives of reservation 
contradictions that can no longer be swept under the 
carpet. The first Commissioner for the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, L, M. Shrikant, had 

1 


The problem 


pointed out that, instead of bringing the backward 
classes closer to the rest of society, reservation was 
serving to harden and perpetuate the identities of 
the Harijans and the Adivasis. The beneficiaries of 
reservation might move into and strengthen a new 
area of Indian society in which’ the individual is 
known by his occupation and no longer by his caste; 
or, they might seek to articulate the interests of their 
community, in which case the identities of caste. and 
tribe will be strengthened and not weakened. Policy 
makers must make up their minds as to what they 
want out of reservation: they might want it either 
for the promotion of individual mobility or for the 
protection of collective interests, but the two 
objectives cannot be combined beyond a point. 


Any attempt to assess the benefits of reservation 
must consider its benefits to individual members of 
the backward classes separately from its benefits to 
the backward classes considered as a whole. We 
have no reason to believe that whenever an indivi- 
dual Okkaliga or an individual Padayachi benefits 
from job reservation, the benefits are in any signi- 
ficant sense shared by all Okkaligas or all Padayac- 
his. In point of fact, the jobs that can be reserved 
are so very few in comparison to the population of 
the backward classes (whether in the broad or the 
narrow sense) that it would be absurd to expect any 
significant redistribution of income among castes to 
follow directly from job reservation. 


‘If the benefits of reservation are difficult to mea- 
sure, its costs are no less difficult to determine. In 
any case, we need a far more differentiated aware- 
ness Of the costs of reservation than we have 
evidence of in the current discussion of the subject. 
Every institution has a life of its own, and different 


NU 


"personnel. 


institutions have different requirements of health 
and well-being; they cannot all be expected to meet 
the same kind of requirement in recruiting their 
The characteristic Indian view of demo- 
cracy would seem to require that every public 
institution should acquire something of the charac- 
ter of a multi-caste panchayat. Our political 
parties might survive — or even gain from — the 
experiment to achieve parity between castes; it is 


doubtful that our scientific research laboratories can. 


Separate from the quantum of reservation is the 
question of its duration. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the makers of our Constitution 


. thought of reservation as a temporary measure. No 


doubt the makers of the Constitution were optimis- 
tic in thinking that reservation could achieve its 
objective in ten years; but the basic question is 
whether a process, which they clearly saw as rever- 


' sible, has now got to be accepted as irreversible. 


If we are to continue to regard reservation as a 
means to an end, the end must be reconsidered and 
redefined; or it may cease to be a means to an end, 
and become an end in itself. The metaphor of 
‘crutches’ has been applied to reservation; certainly, 
in South India the Other Backward Classes have on 
occasion used the crutches as sticks to beat the 
System with. 


ж * * 


Ours is a divided society, with extremes of in- 
equality between castes and communities inherited 
from the past. It does not take much imagination 
to see that job reservation can do little to bring 
about a social revolution in India. Even its strong- 
est advocates do not believe that job reservation 
has achieved very much for the common man dur- 


ing the last thirty years, or that it will bring about 
any miracle during the next thirty years. But 
many people seem to think that if Job reservation 
benefits only a few, it is at very little cost to the rest. 
This is a mistaken view. Reservation in the right 
sphere of public life may do a little good; in the 
wrong sphere of public life it may do a lot of harm. 


It is necessary to underline the implications of the 
distinction between reservation in positions that are 
filled by election and reservation in positions that are 
filled by appointment. Our Constitution makes that 
distinction clearly. It speaks of the reservation of 
seats for the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes in Parliament and in the Assemblies, but only 
of their claims to ‘services and posts in connection 
with the affairs of the Union or of a State’. It lays 
down the proportion of seats in the elected bodies 
that should be reserved for members of the Sche- 
duled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, but avoids 
presenting quotas or even reservations in the ser- 
vices. The constitutional provisions relating to the 
place of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes in the legislatures, being specific, are also 
time bound; the provisions relating to their place 
in the services are neither specific nor time bound. 


Those who are elected to Parliament and to the 
Assemblies are expected to perform a representative 
function. They represent a particular constituency, 
and it is their obligation to speak up for that consti- 
tuency, and to protect and promote its particular 
interests. The obligations of the civil servant are 
different. The civil servant does not perform a 
representative function in the way in which members 
of elected bodies do. To expect the civil servant to 
protect or promote the particular interests of his 
caste or community is to-set him at odds with the 


basic requirement of his service. A legislature can 


to some extent legitimately become an arena for the 


adjustment of interests between castes and com- 
munities; a civil service cannot. 


Politicians who are elected to a representative 
body from a reserved constituency owe a special 
obligation to the castes and communities in whose 
name that constituency is reserved; to ignore the 
special claims of these castes or communities would 
be a breach of faith on their part. But is it defensi- 
ble for the civil servant who is appointed on а com- 
munity quota to give special attention to the interests 
of his community іп the manner of ‘an elected 
representative? If not, then the argument that the 
weaker sections of society need special representation 
in the civil service on a caste or community basis 
becomes somewhat weakened. 


Administration may be conducted through a 
variety of arrangements, and we have consciously 
adopted a bureaucratic, as opposed to a feudal or a 
patrimonial, system of administration. А bureau- 
cracy is governed by a set of norms for regulating 
both its internal life and its relations with the out- 
side world. Thess norms call for dispassionate 
conduct in accordance with impersonal rules. A 
good official is one who deals with his superiors and 
subordinates according to the rules of his office, 
without attention to personal considerations; a good 
civil servant is one who serves all members of the 
public alike, without regard for the claims of caste 
and community. It is well known that the civil 
servant in India is under constant pressure to show 
special favour to his kinsmen, his caste-folk and his 
co-religionists; but we commend him not for yield- 
ing to such pressure, but for rising above it. 


Thus, in reconsidering reservation, we must con- 
sider the effect of reservation not only ‘on the 
numerous castes and communities which constitute 
the backward classes, but also on the civil service 
as an institution. We must begin with an assessment 
of those States in South India which have quotas in 
government appointments not only for the Scheduled 
Castes and the Schedüled Tribes, but also for a 
whole host of other castes and communities grouped 
together as the Other Backward Classes. Where half 
the appointments to posts in the State government 
have to be made in accordance with a roster of 
castes and communities, this cannot leave unaffected 
the nature of the service itself. It would be idle to 
talk simply in terms of efficiency, for what is in 
question is the very character of an impartial civil 
service designed to serve the public, irrespective of 
caste and community. ' 


If the obligations of office are different for the 
civil service as compared with the legislature, the 
professions — such as law, medicine and teach- 
ing — are in turn bound by their own distinctive 
norms and values. It is true that university profes- 
sors, like civil servants, are appointed—and through 
selection procedures that are analogous to those 
used in the recruitment of civil servants. It is a sign 


of the weakness “of the academic profession when 
university professors are recruited, as they are in 
some States, through the State public service com- 
mission, and when their service conditions are 
modelled on the civil service. This tendency has 
become greatly strengthened in Kerala, Karnataka 
and Tamilnadu by the universities being required to 
fulfil caste quotas in their appointments in con- 
formity with the pattern established by the State 
public service commission. 


Democracy cannot prosper in the absence ofa 
certain respect for the autonomy of institutions. 
This autonomy is subverted when a central agency 
— whether legislative or executive—decides that the 
internal life of every institution will be regulated by 
a single plan, irrespective of the nature and functions 
of the institution concerned. If civil servants are 
expected to behave increasingly like politicians, 
professionals are expected to conduct themselves like 
government employees. It would be too much to 
attribute all of thisto the policy of reservation, 
but it is in this light that we have to see the recent 
threat of the U.G.C. to cut off funds to the univer- 
sities unless they toe the official line on reservations. 
In almost every important matter, civil servants try 
to browbeat professionals in exactly the same way 
in which they are browbeaten by politicians. 


The academic profession differs from the civil 
service in at least two important regards: the rewards 
due to merit and to seniority are balanced differently 
in the two cases, and so also are the demands of 
personal as opposed to impersonal relationships. An 
academic institution would lose much of its credibi- 
lity if it made its promotions by seniority alone, 
leaving it to God or to posterity to reward merit. 
The quota system sets, beside the principle of merit, 
some other principle in the name of social justice. 
But the more persistently the claims of academic 
merit are overlooked within the university, the 
more steadily people lose faith in the very things 
they come to the university to do. : 


Whereas the relationship between the bureaucracy 
and the public it serves is or ought to be impersonal, 
there is a large personal component in the relation- 
ship between teachers and students. Any healthy 
university must keep some room for personal attach- 
ments between, students and teachers, and for per- 
sonal rivalries among teachers and among students. 
No great harm is done where these centre around 
academic issues. But what would a university be like 
if attachments and rivalries were to follow the lines 
of caste and community? If the quota system is desi- 
gned to ensure that students belonging to particular 
castes and communities are not discriminated 
against by teachers belonging to other castes and 
communities, will it be possible to prevent the uni- 
versity from breaking up into warring factions pro- 
tecting and promoting the interests of community 
and caste? It would be naive to believe that caste 
and community can be allowed to stand between 
teacher and student, between doctor and patient, or 
between scientist and technician without transform- 


ing the very character of the university, the hospital 
or the laboratory. 


* * * 


What has gone wrong with our thinking on the 
backward classes is that we have allowed the pro- 
blem to be reduced largely to that of job reservation. 
The problems of the backward classes are too 
varied, too large and too acute to be solved by job 
reservation alone. The point is not that job reserva- 
tion has contributed so little to the solution of these 
problems but, rather, that it has diverted attention 
from the masses of Harijans and Adivasis who are 
too poor and too lowly even to be candidates for the 
jobs that are reserved in their names. Job reserva- 
tion can attend only to the problems of middle class 
Harijans and Adivasis: the overwhelming majority 
of Adivasis and Harijans, like the majority of the 
Indian people, are outside this class and will remain 
outside it for the next several generations. 


Today, job reservation is less a way of solving 
age-old problems than one of buying peace for the 
moment. It would be foolish to blame only the 
government for wanting to buy peace in a country 
in which everyone wants to buy peace. It would be 
foolish also to recommend an intransigent attitude 
to a government which has neither the will to impose 
its power nor the imagination to think of alterna- 
tives. But unless it is able to offer something better 
to the backward classes than it has done so far, 
reservation will continue to bedevil it. It is for this 
reason that we need a discussion of the whole range 
of disabilities from which the backward classes — 
and in particular the poorest and the lowliest among 
them — suffer. 


The point has to be made that those who are 
opposed to job reservation are not for that reason 
against the recognition of the special claims of the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. Where 
there are special claims, special provisions have to 
be devised for meeting them. It is here that one must 
distinguish as clearly as possible between those 
special provisions which benefit directly only a few 
individual Harijans and Adivasis and those which 
benefit Adivasis and Harijans as a whole — or, at 
least, large numbers of them. 


‘Adivasis and Harijans suffer above all from the 
burden of poverty and the stigma of pollution. 
There is no simple cure for either of these two evils. 
But a little more can be done than has so far been 
done for relieving the destitution of the millions of 
Harijan and Adivasi labourers, particularly in the 
rural areas, whose conditions of life and work have 
been unaffected — if not affected adversely — by 
the course of economic development. The welfare 
of the backward classes can be made the starting 
point of economic planning instead of being a minor 
branch of it as it has been so far. Reserving a few 
more jobs in the government for the backward 
classes and making plans for the economic advance- 
ment of those who are already advanced are twQ 


sides of the same coin; the basic prerequisite for an 
improvement in the material condition of the back- 
ward classes is a change in our approach to plan- 
ning as a whole. 


Millions of Harijans and Adivasis still labour 
under semi-servile conditions in the rural areas. It 
is true that social prejudice acts against the back- 
ward classes in the urban areas as well—in the 
neighbourhood and in the office; but this is mild in 
comparison with the brutality to which Adivasis and 
Harijans—men, women and children—have to submit 
in the village and on the farm. A great deal remains 
to be done - and something can be done at mode- 
rate cost— to change the conditions of work in those 
occupations such as scavenging, flaying and tanning, 
which continue to be tainted by the stigma of pollu- 
tion and in which many Harijans are still engaged. 
From time immemorial the stigma of pollution has 
been associated with degrading conditions of work, 
and the stigma will remain so long as the conditions 
of work are unchanged. 


The stigma of pollution is not the only factor 
behind the degradation of the backward classes; 
the absence of literacy and education is also impor- 
tant. There can be no significant change in the 
conditions of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes unless they acquires a measure of self- 
reliance, and they cannot as a collectivity acquire 
this self-reliance if most of their individual members 
remain ignorant and illiterate. If special efforts are 
to be directed towards the backward classes, then 
these must concentrate on the creation of conditions 
for literacy and primary education out of which the 
largest number of individual Harijans and Adivasis 
can benefit. There are changes that can be brought 
about within a generation in the conditions of mil- 
lions of people, and it is these that should receive the 
first priority. It is no doubt cheaper to provide the 
best of higher education to a few selected members 
of the backward classes, but we must look not 
merely to the costs but also to the benefits of spread- 
ing literacy and primary education widely, if not 
universally, among the Harijans and the Adivasis. 


The plain fact is that we cannot spread literacy, 
education and decent conditions of work among the 
Harijans and Adivasis without also spreading them 
among the weakest sections of Indian society with- 
out regard for tribe, caste and community. In the 
end, the backward classes will gain and not lose if 
the benefits due to the disprivileged are spread 
widely instead of being confined narrowly to a few 
selected individuals. Moreover, there can be no 
real change in their conditions without a change in 
the structure of Indian society and a corresponding 
change in the mental horizons of people. We will 
remain.eternally stuck with the very divisions we 
have inherited from the past unless we are able to 
move towards a different conception of backward- 
ness, one that relates it to the needs of individuals 
rather than the demands of castes and communities. 


ANDRE BETEILLE 
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— Perspectives of a policy 


NIRMAL 


MUKARJI 


THERE have been misgivings about 
reservation ever since its inception. 
Events in Bihar and UP in 1978, 
and in Gujarat more recently, have 
accentuated these misgivings. Many 
people feel that the time has come 
for the policy of reservation to be 
reviewed. 


First, we need to bear in mind 
that the terminology involved is not 
new. The term ‘backward classes’ 
was used as far back as 1880 to 
describe groups in the old Madras 
Presidency entitled to allowances 
for study in elementary schools. It 
has thus been with us for a century. 
The term ‘reservation’ in relation to 
backward classes has -also been in 
use fora long time. The Mysore 


Government appointed a committee 
in 1918 to inquire into the question 
of encouraging members of the 
‘backward communities’ in public 
service. 


In 1921, preferential treatment 
was instituted for these communi- 
ties. The Bombay Government went 
further and, in 1925, provided un- 
ambiguously for reservations in gov- 
ernment service for those defined as 
backward classes. Interestingly, 
Mysore defined backward communi- 
ties as all communities other than 





Backward Classes include the Scheduled 
Castes, the Scheduled Tribes and other 
backward classes. The abreviatlons—SCs, 
STs and OBCs—are used in this paper. 


Brahmins who’ were not adequately 
Tepresented in the public service: 
Bombay defined backward classes 
as all except Brahmins, Prabhus, 
Marwaris, Parsis, Banias and Chris- 
tians. The concept of reservation 
for backward classes evidently origi- 
nated in the non-Brahmin move- 
ments of the South and Bombay. It 
has undergone many changes since 
then, and we have to be clear about 
what it consists of now. 


T. reservation policy has three 
majór components: reservation in 
governmental appointments; reser- 
vation in admission into educational 
institutions; and reservation of seats 
in the Lok Sabha and the various 
Vidhan Sabhas. The directive prin- 
ciple contained in article 46 of the 
Constitution requires that the State 
shall promote with special care the 
educational and economic interests 
of the weaker sections of the people 
and, in particular, of SCs and STs 
and shall protect them from social 
injustice and all forms of exploita- 
tion. 


Reservation іп governmental 
appointments had been a fact of 
life for long, especially in the south- 
ern States, and the Constitution 
recognised this in two ways. Firsily, 
notwithstanding the fundamental 
right of equality of opportunity in 
matters of public employment, 
article 16(4) empowered the State to 
provide for reservation of appoint- 
ments in favour of any backward 
class not adequately represented in 
the services. Secondly, article 335 
provided that the claims of SCs and 
STs should be taken into considera- 
tion, consistently with the mainte- 
nance of efficiency, in making gov- 
ernmental appointments. 


Reservation in educational admis- 
sions had also been a fact of life for 
long, at least in the southern States, 
but the Supreme Court struck this 
down. Article 15(4) was then inser- 
ted, through the Constitution (First 
Amendment) Act, 1951, empowering 
the State to make any special pro- 
vision for the advancement of any 
socially and educationally backward 
classes including SCs and STs, not- 
withstanding the general bar against 
any discrimination in article 15(1) 
and the more specific bar against 


^ 


discrimination. in educational admis- 
sions in article’ 29(2). Reservation 
of seats in the legislatures was 
specifically provided for in articles 
330 and 332, but only-for SCs and 
STs. The provision was initially for 
ten years only, but there have been 
extensions from time to time and 
today's position is that this form of 
reservation will run till 1990 unless 
further extended in the meantime. 


C ou to popular impression, 
the reservation’ policy as a whole 
was not thought of by .the Cons- 
titution-makers as a temporary, 
and therefore reversible, .. measure. 
The important.componerts of it, 
namely, reservation in governmental 
appointments and in education, 
were conceived as long-term meas- 
ures. Only reservation jn legisla- 
tures was temporary, but'successive 
extensions have given even this some 
kind of permanence. Again, the re- 
servation policy asa whole is not 
mandatory in thé sense ofirequiring 
the State to provide for reservation 
in all three components as a ‘must’. 


Reservations in governmental 
appointments and in education are 
more a matter of public policy than 
of constitutional compulsion. Only 
reservation of legislature seats is 
mandatory. Why resetvation in 
legislatures was treated differently 
from the other two types of reserva- 
tion is not clear. Perhaps the others 
had been part of the system for so 
long that it was inconceivable to 
regard them as temporary and un- 
necessary to provide for compul- 
sion to enforce them. They had 
acquired a momentum of their own, 
largely on account of the powerful 
OBCs they benefited. Reservation 
in legislatures was a comparative 
new-comer having arrived with the 
Poona Pact of 1932, when Dr. 
Ambedkar gave up his demand for 
separate electorates ‘and accepted 
reservation of seats instead, respon- 
ding to Gandhiji’s fast on the issue. 
Whatever the constitutional differ- 
ences, politically all three com- 
ponents have acquired the attributes 
of permanence and mandatoriness. 
This reality has to be recognised, 
and the problem consequently needs 
to be treated integrally. 


The beneficiaries of reservation 
in legislatures are only SCs and 


STs. Both have been specified by 
Presidential notifications under arti- 
cles 341 and 342 and there can thus 
be no confusion about who is inten- 
ded to be benefited. The position 
is not so clear in respect of the 
other two types of reservation. For 
one thing, the word d to des- 


`cribe the beneficiaries are not identi- 


cal in the Various articles. The 
directive principle in article 46, for 
instance, refers to ‘the weaker sec- 
tions of the people’ as also SCs and 
STs. Article 16(4) dealing with 
reservation in governmental appoint- 
ments talks of backward classes 
‘not adequately represented in the’ 
services,’ And article 15 (4), intro- 
duced to protect reservation in 
educational institutions mentions 
‘socially and educationally back- 
wend classes’ in addition to SCs and 
Ts. 


The differing descriptions make 
for confusion in identifying the 
intended Бепейсіагіеѕ.. Secondly, 
definitional confusion .would not 
have mattered if there could have 
been a notification Specifying who -- 
was intended to be benefited, as~in 
the case of SCs and_STs7But the 
Central Government" consciously 
desisted from doing so, even though 
there was a report on the subject 
from & Backward Classes Com- 
mission appointed under article 340. 


The resultant position is some- 
what as follows. Allthree types of 
reservation are available to SCs and 
STs, both at the Centre and in the 
States. Reservations іп govern- 
mental appointments and in edu- 
cational admissions are available to 
OBCs also in varying degree in many 
States, but not at the Centre. 


Onc. constitute an important 
dimension of reservation policy. 
The initiative in respect of them is 
with the States and, as might be 
expected, there is considerable un- 
evenness both in identifying benz- 
ficiaries and in fixing the quantum 
of reservation for them. The quan- 
tum for appointing SCs and STs to 
the services is broadly in proportion 
to their population at the Centre 
as well as in the States. 


This is not so for OBCs. For one 
thing, caste-wise enumeration hav- 
ing been given up from the 1951 
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“been broadly acceptable 


census onwards, the population of 
castes included among OBCs is not 
precisely known. Secondly, econo- 
mic criteria insisted upon by the 
courts, when superimposed on caste 
criteria, make the task of estimating 
the number of eligible beneficiaries 
extremely difficult. Still, the quan- 
tum of reservation for OBCs is 


usually far less than their probable ` 


population would justify. 


Thus, Andhra Pradesh reserves 
18% of its appointments for SCs 
and STs, which closely matches 
their numbers; but it reserves an 
additional 25% only for OBCs who 
are otherwise estimated to be 38% 
of the population. Even with this 
depressed level of reservation for 
OBCs, 432, of all governmental 
appointments are in the reserved 
category. In Karnataka, the corres- 
ponding figure is 58%, OBCs ac- 
counting for 40% of this. 


' Given the historical background 
of the non-Brahmin movements, 
these high levels of reservation have 
in the 
south. Those against whom the 
policy was directed were too few to 
create trouble. This was not the 


‘case in Bihar and UP, as the State 


Governments there found to their 
cost when they suddenly disturbed 
the status quo by introducing 25% 
and 15% reservation respectively for 
OBCs two years ago. 


In short, OBCs constitute a kind 
of unorganised sector of the reser- 
vation policy. Reliable facts about 
this sector are hard to come by, 


and the resultant unpredictability 


complicates an already delicately 
balanced situation. Had the Centre 
chosen to specify OBCs (it rightly 
did not), this sector would have 
come within the monitoring jurisdic- 
tion of the Commissioner for SCs 
and STs, by virtue of article 338(3). 
But as it is there is no watchdog 
machinery at the Centre. 


T are the broad outlines of 


‘the reservation policy. Of its three 


components, reservation of seats in 
legislatures has occasioned no se- 
rious controversy. The manner in 
which extensions of the time-limit 
are almost routinely and unanim- 
ously agreed to is evidence of the 


` support which this part of reserva- 


Ps 


tion policy enjoys among all politi- 
cal parties. 


Indeed, one suspects that were it 
not for the fact that extensions of 
seat reservations for SCs/STs and of 
nominations for Anglo-Indians are 
taken up together, the relevant 
article prescribing time limits for 
both being the same (article 334), 
extensions for SCs/STs may well be 
agreed to for longer periods than 10 
years at a time. If the two could 
be delinked, political parties might 
even agree to an indefinite extension 
for SC/ST seat reservations. This 
would at least have the merit of 
ensuring that this issue, which is 
essentially a non-problem, does not 
keep recurring every ten years. 


' 


T. component pertaining to 
reservation in educational admis- 
sions has engendered some contro- 
versy from time to time. The first 
major challenge to the reservation 
policy arose out of an educational 
case and, as already mentioned, led 
to the Constitution being amended 
so as to protect educational reser- 
vations. 


But that was notthe end of the 
matter as the Gujarat agitation has 
shown. The situation in that State 
has still to be normalised and it is 
only after..some time that a full 
analysis of recent happenings there 
may be possible. Buta preliminary 
analysis suggests that the main 
thrust of the agitation is against 
SCs for whom Gujarat’s reserva- 
tion at 7% is the lowest in the coun- 
try (along with Assam’s, also 7%). 
Gujarat’s figure for STs is 14%, 
but there is virtually no ire against 
them. 


It seems at this moment, there- 
fore, that the agitation is more 
against SCs as such than against 
the policy of reservation in edu- 
cational institutions. Why this 
should be so is outside the scope of 
this paper. The root of the present 
trouble may well be in the power 
game involving the KHAM group 
on the one side and the Pattidars 
on the other. Educational reserva- 
tions may have triggered the agita- 
tion, but the policy of reservation 
in educational institutions as such 
does not seem to be the real sticking 
point. Nor is there any significant 
evidence of this policy having been 


the prime, or any kind of, target in 
the growing number of anti-Harijan 
incidents elsewhere in the country. 


A vice-chancellor from Madhya 
Pradesh recently informed this 
writer that the Gujarat stir had had 
no effect whatsoever in his university 
and, to the best of his knowledge, 
the same was the position in the 
other universities of the State. It 
would be too much to argue from 
this that there are no feelings, both 
ways, about the continuance of 
reservation in educational institu- 
tions. But the heart of the problem 
does not seem to lie here. 


du brings us to the component 
relating to reservation in govern- 
mental appointments. It is suggested 
that the heart of the problem, to 
the extent that there is a genuine 
problem at all, lies in this aspect 
of reservation policy. The facts to 
probe this premise are more easily 
and reliably available in respect of 
appointments under the Centre than 
for the States. It is therefore pro- 
posed to confine further analysis 
mainly to the situation under the 
Centre. 


Upto thelatter '60s, there was 
Steady but slow progress in the 
representation of SCs and STs іп 
central appointments. It began to 
appear that the system of reserva- 
tion operated until then was not 
good enough to achieve adequate 
representation for these groups in 
a short time-span. No adverse 
feelings were generated against 
reservations for the simple reason 
that the SC and ST entrants into 
government service were too few 
and too junior to pose any kind of 
threat to the entrenched interests of 
the upper castes. 


In 1967, on a motion that the 
constitutional safeguards for SCs 
and STs were not being fully imple- 
mented, a snap vote brought about 
the government’s first defeat in the 
Lok Sabha in 20 years. Things 
began to change after that. In 1968, 
a High Power Committee was con- 
stituted, first under the Home 
Minister and later under the Prime 
Minister, to review performance in 
the matter of recruitment of SCs 
and STs in the services. A series of 
far-reaching decisions then followed 


which cumulatively accelerated a 
process which hitherto had been 
gradual to the point of being imper- 
ceptible. 


Т. more important of these 
decisions were the following: 


(1) In March 1970, the quantum 
of reservation was increased for SCs 
from 124% to 15% and for STs 
from 5% to 74%. 


(2) At the same time, the period 
of carry forward of unfilled reserved 
vacancies was increased from two 
to three years. 


(3) In November 1972, reserva- 
tion was extended to promotions on 
the basis of seniority subject to fit- 
ness in Groups A, B, C and D (all 
groups, really). 


(4) In July 1974, reservation was 
further extended to promotions by 
selection from Group C to Group B, 
within Group B and from Group B 
to the lowest rung of Group A. 


(5) In June 1975, reservation was 
extended to appointments made to 
Scientific and technical posts up to 
and including the lowest grade of 
Class I. Space, electronics and 
atomic energy were exempted. 


(6) In December 1977, following 
an observation made by two judges 
of the Supreme Court, the total of 
fresh reservations and carry forward 
was permitted to exceed 50%, which 
had earlier operated as a ceiling in 
grades or services where SC/ST 
representation fell short of the pres- 
cribed percentages. 


(7) All the above decisions were 
extended to public undertakings 
(September 1969, December 1970 
and May 1974), to statutory and 
semi-government bodies (February 
1970), to autonomous bodies includ- 
ing municipal corporations, co- 
operative institutions, universities 
etc.. (September 1974), and to 
voluntary agencies receiving grants- 
in-aid from the Government (Octo- 
ber 1974). 


The impact of these decisions can 
be gauged by comparing 1980 sta- 
tistics of Central Government em- 
ployees with those of 1970. The 


extent of improvement in SC/ST 
representation during this decade 
can be looked at in two ways: one 
by seeing the increase in percentage 
representation; and the other by 
seeing the share of SCs/STs in the 
increment over the ten years. 


Group-wise, the two approaches 
yield the following picture for SCs 
and STs combined: 


Group Increase in Share in 
percentage increment 
A 3.25 9.71 
B 5.62 21.54 
C 5.86 41.94 
D 3.16 82.05 


(excluding sweepers) 


The column headed ‘share in in- 
crement' gives the truer picture of 
the impact of the acceleration 
package. The impact in Group D 
and C has been spectacularly high. 
Even in Group В it has been very 
considerable, given the  timelag 
between the issue of the two key 
decisions of 1972 and 1974 pertain- 
ing to promotion and their imple- 
mentation. In Group À the impact 
has not been inconsiderable, having 
regard to the fact that promotion 
reservations by and large apply to 
the lowest rung in this group only. 


The simple conclusion is that the 
"IO0s have seen tremendous acceler- 
ation in the implementation of the 
reservation policy in the sector of 
governmental employment.  SCs 
have already crossed their prescribed 
percentage of 15% in Group D by 
a large margin. They will probably 
have crossed the mark in Group C 
by 1.1.1982, and should reach the 
prescribed percentage in Group B 
by about 1.1.1985. In Group A they 
have far to go. STs have a long way 
to go in all groups, except in 
Group D where they are not too far 
away from their prescribed percent- 
age. 


Bose the situation in the 
States is not easily ascertainable, the 
phenomenon of acceleration is likely 
to have taken piace there also. The 
States have had to cope with the 
additional factor of OBCSs, where 
autonomous accelerative forces have 
been at work in some of the States. 


Rapid acceleration during the 
›705 has thus been the outstanding 
feature in this whole business of re- 
servation policy. At the Centre, re- 
servation has spread horizontally 
into science and technology, public 
undertakings, semi-government 
bodies, universities and so forth. 
And it has advanced vertically into 
all types of promotion, except only 
for selections above the lowest rung 
of Group A. If the objective was to 
achieve adequate representation, as 
would flow from the wording of 
article 16(4), the ‘stepping on the 
gas’ during the last decade has cer- 
tainly made a big contribution. In 
fact, it would seem that, so far as 
SCs are concerned, we have more 
or less crossed the hump in regard 
to governmental appointments at 
the Centre. 


T: coming decade will see ‘ade- 
quate representation’ being achie- 
ved, or at least approached more 
rapidly than in the past, in the re- 
maining areas where SCs and STs 
are still under-represented. As this 
happens, there will be a decelera- 
tion down to steady-state rates of 
recruitment uninflated by the need 
to fill backlog vacancies. This 
should give some relief to non-SCs/ 
STs, with a corresponding feeling 
among SCs and STs that 'the party 
is over'. The relief for non-SCs/STs 
will be particularly marked in the 
field of promotions, where consi- 
derable  heartburning has been 
generated by queue-jumping on the 
part of SC/ST candidates. 


The rise of anti-reservation feel- 
ings is a direct result of the sudden 
and massive success achieved in 
implementing reservation policy 
during the '70s. To an extent, these 
feelings may be assuaged by the 
forced deceleration that will come 
about in the '80s What could 
further be considered is a consciously 
planned deceleration in selected 
areas, now that so much has been 
gained. For instance, the carry for- 
ward period could be restored from 
3 to 2 years. Also, the 50% ceiling 
could be reintroduced, especially 
having regard to the most recent 
ruling of the Supreme Court of 
November, 1980. 


But, adequate representation in 
the case of SCs and STs has a quali- 
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fying objective in article 335. The 
claims of these groups are required 
to be considered consistently with 
the maintenance of efficiency. Their 
entry into the services was clearly 
apprehended as boding ill for the 
efficiency of the administration. Why 
such a provision with its patently 
unflattering implication was enac- 
ted, and that too as a permanent 
measure, speaks volumes for atti- 
tudes. 


T could have been three 
possible reasons: one, plain pre- 
judice; two, the prevailing low levels 
of education among SCs and STs; 
and, three, the well-meaning thought 
that securing adequate representa- 
tion would require relaxation of 
standards, which in turn might 
result in lowering efficiency. More 
important is the question whether 
SC/ST governmental employees 
in fact proved to be more inefficient 
than others. 


It is difficult to answer this ques- 
tion categorically because objective 
enough tests of efficiency do not 
exist. A tribal officer may not be 
particularly good at writing an 
erudite note in the Central Secre- 
tariat, but may provide the right 
kind of leadership as collector of a 
district like Banda in UP, where 
programmes to organise the poor 
— and the poor are almost entirely 
tribals in Banda — require official 
sympathy and support, especially in 
dealing with threatened or actual 
backlash from the upper castes. 


Similarly, an Harijan police officer 
may not shine at a desk job in the 
Home Ministry, but may be just the 
right medicine as superintendent of 
police in a district with a high 
incidence of atrocities on Нагіјапѕ. 
These illustrations in a way bring 
out what, after all, the concept of 
a representative bureaucracy is all 
about. During the '70s, as part of 
the acceleration package, standards 
were relaxed for SC/ST candidates 
in a number of ways; there is a 
whole chapter on relaxations in the 
Home Ministry’s brochure of 1978 
on reservations for SCs and STs. 


A correlation between relaxed 
standards and inefficiency is con- 


ceivable. The beneficiaries of relaxed 
standards should therefore receive 
imaginatively devised training to 
improve their skills and knowledge. 
Air-India's special training pro- 
gramme for air hostesses recruited 
from SCs and STs 1s an excellent 
example of how much can be achiev- 
ed by such an approach. As we 
get closer to the prescribed percent- 
ages for SCs and STs, there should 


. be a gradual retreat from relaxation 


of standards and a thrust towards 
special in-service training pro- 
grammes. 


The most important safeguard for 
efficiency in the context of the 
reservation policy is that reserva- 
tions do not apply to appointments 
by selection above the lowest rung 
of Group A. This should stay 
because, as rightly pointed out by 
the Government of India to the 
Commissioner for SCs and STs, 
superior posts in Group A are the 
ones which control policy and bigger 
execution. 


Т objectives of the reservation 
policy in this heart-of-the-problem 
sector of governmental appoint- 
ments is to achieve adequate repre- 
sentation, subject in the case of the 
SCs/STs to efficiency, if we are to 
go strictly by the relevant articles 
of the Constitution. But such an 
approach is legalistic and too 
limited. Any policy review should 
look at the problem more broadly. 
It is suggested that the reservation 
policy as a whole is meant to fulfil 
a larger social purpose than merely 
to benefit a. few individuals. That 
larger purpose is ‘to elevate indivi- 
duals from historically disadvant- 
aged and exploited communities to 
levels of high visibility where they 
serve as symbols of hope and of a 
new order’, to quote B.G. Verghese. 


Another equally important objec- 
tive is that the rest of society may 
be educated to, view these communi- 
ties in a new way, all of this helping 
to forge a more just and egalitarian 
relationship. These twin objectives 
of transforming the attitudes of 
the backward classes themselves and 
ofthe rest of society are especially 
applicable to SCs and STs in whose 
case backwardness is accompanied 
by social stigma. 


In the light of this larger pur- 
pose, the pleadings often made for 
introducing socio-economic criteria 
reveal an inadequate understanding 
of the problem, at least in its SC/ 
ST dimension where the ever-present 
reality of social stigma is too easily 
forgotten. A typical proposal of 
the 'socio-economic criteria! lobby 
is that the children of those who 
have benefited by reservation should 
be disqualified except for appoint- 
ments in Group D, so as їо spread 
the benefits to a larger strata 
amongst SCs/STs. It is argued that 
reservations have produced an elite 
among these groups which continues 
to benefit from reservation policy 
leaving the mass of Harijans and 
Adivasis untouched. 


i arguments overlook three 
aspects. Firstly, the development of 
an elite is not per se undesirable. 
On the contrary, the emergence of 
such an elite is indeed the main 
objective of reservation policy, the 
expectation being that this very 
group would strengthen and give 
hope to the weaker sections it has 
sprung from and would also make a 
dent in the exclusive attitudes of the 
rest of society. It is through this 
newly emerging elite that the process 
of cooption with the elite of the 
society at large is intended to take 
place, paving the way for greater 
integration. 


Secondly, it takes more thana 
single generation for an elite 
fashioned out of communities op- 
pressed and outcaste for centuries 
to stabilise itself. Measures like dis- 
qualifying the children of beneficia- 
Ties of reservation, howsoever well- 
intended, would only make the new 
elite feel insecure. First generation 
officials from SCs and STs, especial- 
ly those in senior ranks, have to 
reckon with their own psychological 
baggage as well as that of upper 
caste colleagues and non-officials. 
Subsequent generations do not 
escape this handicap, but adjustment 
is easier in their case. 


Therefore, all talk suggestive of 
society's debt being repaid with the 
grant of first generation benefits is 
misconceived, at least in respect of 
SCs and STs. Socio-economic crite- 
ria should be applied to OBCs 


\ 


because caste-wise listing is no 
longer feasible or legal in their case 
and also because the absence of 
social stigma makes their case 
clearly distinguishable from that of 
SCs/STs. 


Thirdly, has anyone asked how 
ideas like introducing socio-econo- 
mic criteria or disqualifying the 
children of first generation bene- 
ficiaries would work out in regard 
to reservation of seats in legisla- 
tures? If they are non-starters there, 
and if the reservation policy is an 
integral whole, one hesitates to put 
them on the starting line for educa- 
tion and administration, at least 
for SCs and STs. A proposal which 
would have had a similar destabilis- 
ing effect on the newly emerging 
SC/ST elite on the political side was 
that reserved seats should be rotated 
on the ground, that no area should 
be permanently burdened with a 
reserved seat and also to give op- 
portunities to MHarijans in other 
areas. It was rightly turned down 
by the Election Commissioner in 
1959 and by Parliament in 1969. 


Mn, people have begun ques- 
tioning the appropriateness of the 
very idea of reservation. They 
wonder whether the policy of reser- 
vation has helped at all in solving 
the real problems of the backward 
classes, more especially of SCs and 
STs. They have serious misgivings 
that the reservation policy may have 
coniributed to the growing feeling 
of separateness amongst these classes 
as also in the minds of the rest of 
society. Continuing the policy in- 
definitely might, it is feared, widen 
the gulf irretrievably and thus do 
more harm than good in the long 
run. 


Nagging doubts about the in- 
herent soundness of reservation as a 
policy modality have been there all 
along. It is interesting to speculate 
why they have surfaced now. Is it 
primarily because of events in 
Bihar-UP (1978) and Gujarat (1980)? 
Or is it because reservation policy 
has at last begun to bite because of 
escalating implementation during 
the '70s? Whatever the cause, one 
has to concede a degree of validity 
to these doubts in the sense that 
preferential policies of any kind can- 


not, in a society wedded to the 
values of justice and equality, be 
allowed to acquire permanence. 


B ut policy making has to reckon 
with reality, and the reality surely 
is that SCs and STs at least (one 
cannot say the same for OBCs 
equally firmly) would not get 
adequate representation in politics 
or in governmental appointments, 
without a policy of reservation. 
And, so long as SCs/STs remain in 
the state of acute oppression and 
exploitation that they have been so 
far, the argument of adequate 
representation alone justifies conti- 
nuing reservation. Whether the 
emerging elite amongst these groups 
is in fact managing to achieve co- 
option with the general elite while at 
the same time retaining its moorings 
with its own rank and file is an 
issue which does not seem to have 
been studied enough. 


In any case, does such an issue 
not require far more time before 
valid judgements can be made about 
trends in respect of the two linkages 
involved, namely, the new elite vis- 
a-vis the previously existing elite and 
the new elite vis-a-vis its own rank 
and file? In government employment, 
at least, the most pressing question 
at present is not whether to continue 
reservation but how best to impart 
training to the large numbers who 
have already entered service on the 
basis of reservation coupled with re- 
laxed standards. 


Needless to say, the reservation 
policy cannot by itself achieve the 
larger purpose of transforming 
social attitudes. Nor can any worth- 
while review of this policy be under- 
taken in isolation of other policies 
— social, economic and political — 
dealing with broader issues such as 
poverty, unemployment, illiteracy, 
organising the poor and sensible 
management of social change. Un- 
less these other issues are taken in 
hand, the frustration and heat they 
Benerate may continue to find a 
convenient outlet in the reservation 
field. And we cannot be sure that 
symptoms appearing on the reserva- 
tion side will not be mistakenly 
treated as diseases in themselves 
rather than being traced to their 
root causes elsewhere. 


The timited education 


NANDU RAM 


THE major thrust of the ‘Protective 
Discrimination’ or, better still, the 
“Compensatory Discrimination’ 
policy is toward the education of 
the weaker sections, namely, the 
Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled 
Tribes and other socially and eco- 
nomically backward classes in the 
country. It was presumed by the 
policy makers that by providing 
education to the people of these 
castes-and communities their socio- 
economic conditions would Бе bet- 
tered and the process of change 
accelerated. As a result, since the 
inception of the policy, emphasis 
has been given to providing a variety 
of inputs for preparing the back- 
ward classes to come forward and 
receive whatever education was 
available in the country. 


Especially at the levels of secon- 
dary and higher education, inputs 
are provided in the form of reser- 
vation of seats for admission to 
different - educational institutions, 
relaxation in age and qualifications 
for such admission, exemption from 
fees, free board and lodging, and 
some stipend to meet other exigen- 
cies. 


The policy has been in operation 
for about three decades. An oblique 


question which has often been 
raised in recent years is whether we 
should continue with the policy and 
for how long. The implicit assump- 
tion is that the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes have made, by now, 
considerable progress and no longer 
deserve special concessions. More- 
over, there are others amongst the 
general population who equally 
deserve the extra~incentives for 
increasing their educational capa- 
cities and socio-economic advance- 
ment. There may not be any dispute 
over the latter assumption but one 
would certainly have some major 
reservations about the former. For, 
there can be no two opinions that 
the benefits of the different policy 
provisions have not yet reached all 
the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 
So, their rate of literacy and their 
socio-economic progress lags behind 
that of the general population. 


The problem posed by Andre 
Beteille has several dimensions. 
However, his observations are 
mostly general in nature, covering 
a wide area of the reservation policy. 
We refer here only to the educatio- 
nal problems of the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes. To be more 
precise, on the points covered in 


the presetit endeavour, we shall 


rely upon the broad generalisations 
adopted in the posed problem rather 
than upon facts and figures not 
easily available at the macro level, 
either through formal sources, 
especially government agencies, or 
through informal ones. 


T. system of education operates 
at three stages: primary (a more 
general category including the 
middle school level), secondary 
(lumping together both the Matri- 
culation and Intermediate levels) 
and higher education (including the 
technical and professional given in 
colleges, universities and other 
institutions). There is a general 
tendency to admit more pupils 
at the lower level, promoting fewer 
to the secondary and still less to the 
higher levels through a process of 
natural elimination, i.e., the exami- 
nations, 


Natural elimination in the case of 
the Scheduled Castes/Tribe students 
is heightened as a majority of them 
come from socially and economi- 
cally poor rural families, and are 
enrolled at the nearby school or 
college. The social interaction bet- 
ween the Scheduled Caste/Tribe 
students and their fellow students 
and teachers is still largely governed 
by the traditional ethos of the 
society. As a result the number of 
these students upgraded from lower 
to subsequently higher, especially 
college and university, levels of 
education is very limited, 


Statistics relating to the students 
enrolled at the various levels of edu- 
cation during the last two decades 
verify this. There were 53,832,119 
students enrolled in the country at 
the primary level as compared to 
7,100,702 and 1,127,880 at the 
secondary and higher levels of edu- 
cation during the year 1960-61. 
There were 6,616,203 Scheduled 
Caste and 2,548,719 Scheduled 
Tribe students enrolled: at the 
primary level (6,439,710/2,520,050), 
secondary ron ae and 
higher (6,307/1,087) education dur- 
ing the same year. Similarly, there 
were 248,160,631 students enrolled: 
at the primary (226,271,599), secon- 
dary (18,575,836) and higher 
(3,313,196) education in the year 


TABLE 1 


келеы сыл ш — ——— Mr —— NM 
Percentage enrolment ratio of the Scheduled and non-Scheduled 
Caste and Tribe students at the various levels of education 
during the years 1960-61 and 1970-71 





Percentage during 


Levels of 1960-61 Fue 1970-71 

education Non- SC ST Non- SC ST 
SC/ST SC/ST 

Primary 84.8 97.3 98.8 90.9 94.1 96.6 

Secondary 13.1 2.6 1.1 7.7 5.7 3.1 

Higher 2.1 0.1 0.1 1.4 0.2 0.3 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Note: (a) Percentages are of total enrolment of each category at the various levels of 
education, i 


In case of rion-SC/ST there las been increase in enrolment at the primary 
vel but decrease at the secondary and higher levels of education over a 
ecade. 


(b) 


(c) In case of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes there has been decrease іп. 
enrolment at the primary level but increase at the secondary and higher 
levels of education though not very substantive at the higher level, 

Source: apes from data provided in the Census of India, 1961 and 1971 
(Ro al and Cultural Tables and Special Tables for the Scheduled Castes and . 
es). 





TABLE 2 





Co-efficient of equality for the Scheduled Caste and Tribe students 
enrolled at the various levels of education during the years 
1960-61 and 1970-71 ` 





Co-efficient of equality 
1960-61 1970-71 
ST 


Levels of 
education 








67.4 58.6 23.7 





Note: (a) Since ропа and enrolment at the various levels of education of 


SC/ST in 1970-71 include that also available for 1960-61, the co-efficient of 
equality in 1970-71 is not absolute but an increase over that in 1960-61. 

Ratio of such increase is lower for enrolment at the primary and higher for 
secondary and higher levels of education perhaps due to incentives given to 
the SC/ST for the secondary and higher education. 


* Computed from data provided in the Census of India, 1961 and 1971 (Social 
and Cultura! Tables and Special Tables for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes). 


(b) 


Source; 
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1970-71 and the numbers of Sche- 
duled Caste/Tribe students were 
11,039,460/4,150,013, 669,328/ 
130,364 and 24,873/14,281 respecti- 
vely. Although there has been an 
upward increase in the enrolment of 
general and Scheduled Caste/Tribe 
students at the various levels of edu- 
cation in the preceding decade, such 
increase is not substantive in nature. 
There seems to be a proportional 
decline in the number of the Sche- 
duled Caste/Tribe students when we 
look at their enrolment in the higher 
levels. In other words, the number 
of the Scheduled Caste/Tribe stu- 
dents enrolled at the subsequently 
higher levels of education has always 
been less than that of general 
students as is revealed from Table 1. 


J.P. Naik (1972: 27) raised, in 
this regard, a pertinent question as 
to why the coefficient of equality* 
(in terms of enrolment of the Sche- 
duled Caste/Tribe students in pro- 
portion to the total enrolment) 
among the Scheduled Caste/Tribe 
students is very low at the college 
and university levels ‘in spite of the 
fact that almost every student of the 
Scheduled Castes (and Tribes also) 
is given a scholarship if he were to 
attend a university or college.’ The 
co-efficients of equality among the 
Scheduled Caste/Tribe students for 
the various levels of education can 
be seen in Table 2. 


A related question is equally 
important, i.e., what is the socio- 
economic background of those 
Scheduled Caste/Tribe students who 
get transferred from primary to 
secondary and to college and uni- 
versity levels of education? The kind 
of education is also significant to 
note (Chitnis, 1981) in which they 
could expect a congenial social 
atmosphere, proper attention and 
stimulating guidance from their 
teachers so as to make it easier for 
them to adjust to the new set-up. 
From our standpoint, the more 
important question is to look at the 


*Coefficient of equality is calculated as 
follows: 
Proportion of the Scheduled Caste/ 
Tribe enrolment to that 

of other communities 100 
Proportion of the Scheduled Caste; 5 
Tribe population to the population 

of other communities 


type of difficulties — financial or 
otherwise — faced by these students 
when they are at college or uni- 
versity. 


They start with a social handi- 
cap as they have no tradition of 
education in their families, extended 
or otherwise. As a result, they lack 
proper guidance, encouragement, 
inspiration, etc., from the home 
and are left alone facing entry into 
this vast area of educational pur- 
suit. Their parents may not realise 
the importance of providing them 
with education, with better educa- 
tion. However, even where the 
vision exists, it is marred by the 
poor material conditions. 


These students are prevented from 
reaching the higher levels because of 
a number of other reasons as well. 
Some of these are their ‘low apti- 
tude’ for higher education, lack of 
abstract thinking and adjustment 
among them to the new -ethos of 
educational institutions, truancy of 
teachers or academics (Dube, 1981) 
an inability to fit into the ‘personal 
relations’ prevailing in such institu- 
tions (inferred from Beteille’s argu- 
ment in the present symposium). 
J.P. Naik (1972) suggests that the 
representation of the Scheduled 
Caste/Tribe students at the higher 
level of education is low because 
their background at the primary 
and secondary levels is weak. This 


‘may be true but it also cannot be 


denied that the poor socio-econo- 
mic condition of the family and the 
great demand for their material 
contribution to it do aggravate the 
situation. 


A number of studies, especially 
those sponsored by the Indian 
Council of Social Science Research 
(ICSSR) suggest that a large majo- 
rity of the Scheduled Caste/Tribe 
students suffers from socio-econo- 
mic handicaps (Chauhan, 1975; Lal 
and Nahar, 1978; Singhi, 1979). 
They get enrolled at inferior educa- 
tional institutions (Chitnis, 1981). 
But most of these studies’ fail to 
establish any. · causal relationship 
between the socio-economic back- 
ground of these students and their 
enrolment at inferior institutions. 
In our opinion, the main reason 
for such a state of affairs is the 


improper schooling and guidance 
at primary and secondary levels 
besides the deprived background of 
their families. 


Moreover, one may also find a 
strong correlation between social 
and economic obligations these stu: ' 
dents have to their families and the ` 
social atmosphere of the institutions · 
to which they go. In other words,- 
they find an extension of their so- * 
cial breeding and mental make-up . 
in such institutions which also pro-. 
vide them easy accessibility and~ 
‘better’ adjustment to the ways they _ 
are used to. This also makes them. 
opt for certain courses which gen- ` 
erally do not require extra skill or 
specialization and are less in demand 
in the job market. 


M.. institutions of higher learn: 
ing, including colleges and univer». 
sities, are supposed to incorporate 
an ethos different to that found iñ, 
other educational institutions. The 
knowledge they impart is supposed" 
to accelerate the process of social 
change, modernization and scientific 
and technological development. 
Such institutions, in Beteille’s opi- 
nion, imbibe ‘a large personal com- 
ponent in the relationship between 
teachers and students.’ For Beteille, 
‘any university must keep some 
room for personal attachments 
between students and ‘teachers, and 
for personal rivalries among teachers 
and students. No great harm is done 
where these centre around academic 
issues. But what would a university 
be like if attachments and rivalries 
were to follow the lines of caste and 
community?" 


Beteille assumes here that any 
para academic attachments or rival- 
ries between the students aud 
teachers originate not in a general 
manner where both the components 
pursue their academic endeavour 
and are also alive simultaneously to 
caste and communal considerations, 
But such relations emanate from a 
certain specific context. Therefore, 
he states, 'If the quota system is 
designed to ensure that students 
belonging to particular castes and 
communities are not discrimina 
against by teachers belonging to 
other castes and communities, will it 
be possible to prevent the university 


from breaking up into warring fac- 


.tions protecting and promoting the 


interests of community and caste? 


a m are some major flaws in 
making such a-priori assumptions. 
For instance, in saying that an edu- 
cational institution, especially a 


university, is governed by ‘a large 


personal component in relationship 
between teachers and students’, 


- Beteille overlooks the fact that the 


personal relationship between stu- 
dents and teachers is largely eroded 
now by the inception of pressure 


` tactics, nepotism, favouritism, victi- 


mization, etc.. Educational institu- 
tions including colleges and univer- 
sities have become the arena of 


. rivalries (not centred around acade- 
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mic issues), factionalism, clique 
formation and group fighting not 
only among the students but also 
among the teachers and between 
teachers апа students. Further, 


- Beteille also would not deny the 


vitiation of the general atmosphere 
in an educational institution in 
which the very existence of an honest 
and committed academic is endan- 
gered, what to talk of retention of 
personal relationships between stu- 


UL dents and teachers. 


All these are not based on any 


„ideology or goal. There are always 
- elements of caste or communal 


considerations which pressurise the 
minds of the academic community 
to move in a certain direction. Then, 
where is there place for even a 
personal component in the relation- 
ship between teachers and students 
and even among teachers which 
Beteille advocates so strongly. 


Even if we accept his assumption 
as valid, does he want to suggest that 
the teachers are not guided, at any 
stage, by caste or communal consi- 
derations in interacting with the 
Scheduled Caste/Tribe students 
whose admission to an educational 
institution is ensured only through 
the quota system? Or, does he wish 
to say that the personal component 
in relationships between students 
and teachers gets into a shambles 
only because the Scheduled Caste/ 
Tribe students are admitted in the 
quota reserved for them? Do these 
students not qualify to become part 
of such relationships? If not, then 
are these relationships relevant? Can 


they sustain a modern, egalitarian 
educational system? 


It is also not out of context to 
ask which of the components ina 
college or a university considers the 
quota system an infringement of 
personal relationships between stu- 
dents and:teachers. Most of the col- 
leges and State universities (some of 
the central universities also) in the 
country. do not admit students on 
the basis of merit in the strict sense 
of the term. Extra academic consi- 
derations also are kept in mind. 


These institutions do not mind 
admitting even the Scheduled Caste/ 
Tribe students because of two 
reasons. One, the intake is so large 
that the proportionately smaller 
representation of the Scheduled 
Caste/Tribe students does not make 
much difference. Two, since the 
academic atmosphere in these insti- 
tutions is less challenging, the repre- 
sentation of the Scheduled Caste/ 
Tribe students is resented by neither 
teachers nor students. Only in 
certain contexts are they discrimi- 
nated against. For instance, they are 
generally discouraged by teachers 
when they approach the latter for 
seeking some academic guidance 
and also when their performance 
is evaluated. Similarly, they аге 
looked down upon by their fellow 
students when their identity is dis- 
closed (Chitnis, 1981). 


М... higher education, еѕре- 
cially the technical and professional, 
is regarded as a rare commodity, 
related as it is to the most lucrative 
jobs in India. Such education is 
imparted in those institutions which 
are regarded as elite and are sup- 
posed to possess high academic 
standards. They stick purely to 
‘merit’ in their intakes. However, 
such merit and competence ‘...can 
only be explained in terms of the 
disguised restrictions on the open- 
ness of competition.’ In the case of 
the Scheduled Caste/Tribe students 
they ‘...serve as а useful cover for 
ethnic prejudice’ (Desai, 1981:10). 
Nobody can deny the fact that 
admission to these institutions does 
incorporate the capitation fees and 
other extra academic  considera- 
tions, and representation of the 
Scheduled Caste/Tribe students is 


minimal. It is these institutions, 
elite in nature, which are supposed 
to retain ‘a large component in 
personal relationship’ between stu- 
dents and teachers. 


The internal evaluation system 
existing in these institutions, helps 
students develop personal relation- 
ships with their teachers, denionst- 
rate their ‘merit’ and find lucrative 
jobs in the market. The quota sys- 
tem is meant to accommodate some 
of the Scheduled Caste/Tribe stu- 
dents also in such institutions. But 
this is regarded as an encroachment 
upon the privileges of students and 
teachers belonging to upper castes/ 
classes and communities even in the 
name of eroding academic standards 
and personal relationship between 
students and teachers. 


Educational institutions in modern 
India are regarded as centres of 
innovative ideas, ways of thinking 
which would help in establishing 
a new social order. As such they 
are supposed to work as agents for 
accelerating the process of bridging 
the gap between socially advant- 
aged and disadvantaged categories 
of people by transgressing the boun- 
dary of traditional relationships. 
But this is possible only if they 
impart education equitably to all 
sections of society. The quota sys- 
tem is certainly a mechanism to 
help realise such a-goal. If education 
vis-a-vis an educational institution 
fails to achieve this, it is unable to 
eliminate ‘the socially discriminating 
aspects of inter-personal relation- 
ships’ between its components of 
students and teachers and also out- 
side its domain. 


i are a number of ways to 
judge the performance of a student 
enrolled at a college or a university. 
The most accepted is to go by the 
grade or percentage of marks in an 
examination. Another is to see 
whether he completes his assign- 
ments in time and demonstrates his 
alertness by the questions he asks 
both inside and outside the class 
room. Yet another way of judging 
his performance is to note whether 
he completes his course within the 
stipulated time. This last has been 
adopted by a number of studies con- 
ducted to measure the performance 
of the Scheduled Caste/Tribe stu- 


dents in the various parts of the 
country. 

If we look at the first way, we are 
convinced about the number of 
built-in flaws that exist. For ins- 
tance, a particular grade or percent- 
age of marks obtained by a student 
is, in actuality, an average of his 
performance shown in more than 
one course. A student may do well 
in some courses and badly in others 
and the average grade or percentage 
of marks balances his good or bad 
performance. Thus, the final grade 
or percentage of marks obtained 
by a student is one but not the 
true indicator of his performance in 
а certain programme of study. 
Then, to suggest that the Scheduled 
Caste/Tribe students should go in 
for certain specific types of pro- 
grammes of study — obviously re- 
quiring less skill and less in demand 
in the job market — is a negation 
of the general principle mentioned 
above. 


Asking questions by a student or 
getting his doubts cleared inside or 
outside the class situation is gen- 
erally discouraged by teachers in 
most of the colleges and universi- 
ties. Students, on their part, are 
guided by the easy way out and 
often adopt a short-cut method to 
get through the examinations. No 
small wonder then that the Schedu- 
led Caste/Tribe students also fall in 
the same trap. This closes the doors 
for any personal relationship bet- 
ween the students and teachers 
which is supposed to centre around 
academic issues. 


T studies conducted on the 
educational problems of the Sche- 
duled Caste/Tribe students are not 
in full agreement about the extra 
time consumed by Scheduled Caste/ 
Tribe students in completing the 
programme of their study. We also 
noted the extra time, stretching up- 
to one year, taken by these students 
in completing the various engineer- 
ing courses at the Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kanpur (Pandey and 
Ram, 1978:297-298). However, this 
may not be regarded as bad per- 
formance, especiall keeping in 
mind their social and economic 
handicaps. Moreover, extra time is 
consumed by a number of students 
admitted through general competi- 
tion also. 


The purpose of bringing all these 
issues here is not to suggest a better 
way of judging the performance of 
astudent. Instead, all such issues 
may be borne in mind, but it may 
not be out of context to mention 
that there is a paucity of statistics 
regarding the performance of the 
Scheduled Caste/Tribe students and 
students of other castes and com- 
munities except their number en- 
rolled at the various colleges and 
universities and an average grade or 
percentage of marks obtained. 
Hence, in the case of the Scheduled 
Caste/Tribe students it is only a 
conjecture at this stage that most 
of them do not do well in their 
studies due to the reasons stated 
earlier. 


Ar, argument for suggesting ad- 
ditional inputs to be provided for 
the Scheduled Caste/Tribe students 
to improve their academic perfor- 
mance needs a review of the provi- 
sions already existing. Both the 
Central and State governments pro- 
vide a number of facilities to the 
Scheduled Caste/Tribe students 
which have already been mentioned 
at the beginning. But the fact of the 
matter is that these facilities are 
made'available at a time when they 
have already suffered a lot and the 
very foundation of their orientation 
required for a particular programme 
of study has been shaken. Moreover, 
they have to pass through several 
hurdles before getting the benefits 
of the facilities meant for them. As 
a result, after ,completing their 
study, they need' support of the 
quota reserved for them in jobs. 
Thus, there is a quantitative and not 
qualitative improvement in the edu- 
cation among the Scheduled Castes/ 
Tribes. 


There is need, therefore, to gear 
up the administrative machinery 
involved in making the facilities 
available for the Scheduled Caste/ 
Tribe students. For instance, it is 
required to admit them to all kinds 
of educational institutions under the 
quota reserved for them. Those who 
are admitted through merit may be 
treated as unreserved candidates and 
provided with every possible facili- 
ty on the ground of their socio- 
economic backwardness. In the case 
of those admitted under the reserv- 


ed quota, some sort of additional 
coaching, through even parallel 
classes, is needed to overcome their 
foundational deficiency. In most 
cases, the ethos of higher education 
and its educational institutions are 
too alien for them to cope with. 
Therefore, extra attention is requir- 
ed and a certain leverage in personal 
relationships on the part of teachers, 
keeping in view the social handicaps 
of the Scheduled Caste/Tribe stu- 
dents instead of a complete rejection 
of their problems on the ground of 
the lack of ‘merit’ and competence 
among them. 


O ine: facilities like stipends, 
exemption from tuition and other 
fees and free board and lodging are 
also not very effective unless they 
are administered in time. The 
amount of the stipend needs to be 
enhanced at the present inflationary 
rate to meet essential expenses. All 
these facilities are to be provided 
in the beginning of an academic 
session 80 as to prepare them to 
face the new academic challenges 
and generate the competitive spirit 
among them. In other words, both 
a material and personal atmosphere 
congenial to these students must be 
evolved in an educational institution 
to help them adjust to the academic 
mainstream. 


In the end, it is necessary to 
mention the commitment also of the 
Scheduled Caste/Tribe students to 
the socio-economic problems of 
their family, community and society 
as a whole. It has been pointed out 
earlier that most of these students 
are supposed to contribute econo- 
mically to their family while pursu- 
ing their study. This additional 
expectation does reflect upon’ their 
poor academic performance. And, 
therefore, any appreciation of their 
problem needs a thorough under- 
standing of the socio-economic pro- 
blems of their family or, rather, the 
whole community. Thus, the redres- 
sal of social handicaps is related to 
the socio-economic upliftment of 
their family. This is possible only 
after some distributive justice has 
taken place in the country before 
the students themselves can make 
any substantive contribution to their 
family, community and Society as a 
whole. 
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ANY discussion, of. the reservation 
policy has to take into consideration 
the historical background of the 


problem. Why has’ reservation be~. 


соте a subject of debate. today? In 
a country, such as:ours, ridden Бу 
caste and.class taboos, it'is impor- 
tant for us to understand which 
section of the 'community feels 


threatened by the implementation of 


thé reservation policy. , .. 


The class of-rich farmers in the 
villages of India (invariably belong- 
ing to the upper castes), get'the 
opportunity to enter the services. It 
may also be added that in many 
parts of the country, sections of the 
community 
also belong to the category of:rich 
peasants, and. thus get opportunities 


for higher education which enables' 


them to get ‘a large measure of 
representation in services through 
competition. However, most of the 
backward sections of the community 
do not have access to these opportu- 
nities, mainly because they suffer 
from a dual disability. 


‘What are the ramifications of this 
disability? In the caste' hierarchy, 
they occupy the lower rung of the 
ladder and are also economically 
weak. Let us not forget that nearly 
7094 of the land holdings in India 


considered backward. 


are below two hectares and less. 
Out of the tota] numbér'of ope- 
rational holdings, 50% own one 
hectare and below and they culti- 
vate: 10% of the total land tinder 


‘cultivation. Another peculiar facet 


of the caste hierarchy is that many ` 
castes at the lower level afe very 
poor; therefore, at this level, caste 
and class become synonymous. If 
this reality of our socio-economic 
structure can be comprehended -in 
its totality, it will be possible for us 
to appreciate the very real need for 
a reservation policy. D 


Let us also consider thé ‘case 
against reservalions for backward 
classes in government services and 
educationalinstitutions.-- 


(a) Reservations create a vested 
interest in prepetuating backward- 
ness; it becomes a convenient fag 
whereby more and more sections of 
the community try to corner con- 
cessions available. Б n 


(b) The benefits do not percolate 
down to the broad masses of SC/ST, 
people and other backward commi 
nities. A tiny elite only, therefore, 
is created; this tiny elite, in turn, 
creates a gap between it and the less 
fortunate sections of its own com-, 
munity, and apes the manners and 
life-styles of the forward communi- 
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tles — the process referred to by 
sociologists as ‘Sanskritisation.’ 


(с) In the very nature of things, 
reservations cannot continue in 
perpetuity. The whole rationale of 
reservations is that over a period of 
time, the backward communities 
should be given an opportunity to 
come up — at par with their more 
advanced brethren. 


(d) Under a system of reserva- 
tions, injustice is caused to many 
meritorious candidates, whose only 
disqualification, (more often than 
not) is that they belong to forward 
communities. 


A, the above arguments have 
their own validity, and I have no 
doubt that many people who hold 
these views feel strongly and sincer- 
ely about them. But the case for 
reservations has to be considered 
against a larger canvas. After all, 
these points were studied by the 
founding fathers of our Constitu- 
tion at the time of its drafting. 
Articles 14, 15 and 16 of our Con- 
stitution hold that differential 
treatment of people differently situa- 
ted, cannot be barred on the ground 
of denial of equality of opportu- 
nity. Why? These Articles took into 
account the inequities in our social 
system. 


This system has condemned the 
majority of our people — parti- 
cularly the Harijans and Girijans 
— to a position of poverty, igno- 
rance, inferiority and squalor for 
thousands of years. Though concepts 
of equal opportunities were mouth- 
ed and formulated, the structure 
of our social system was such that 
these people did not have the ghost 
of a chance of reaching even a 
semi-equality with the upper classes, 
unless the government stepped in. 
Thus, the son of a scavenger could 
hardly: compete on equal terms 
with the son of an TCS/IAS officer, 
the son of a rich industrialist, or 
even the son. of a middle-level 
bureaucrat. After all, the social 
structure in which he grows up is 
basically an unequal one. And un- 
less the State intervenes, my fear is 
that this set-up can continue for all 
time. 

One additional factor is the caste 
system — which to my mind is an 


additional reason. for reservations. 
My feeling is — and this apparen- 
tly is being shared by an increasing 
number of thinking people in India 
today —,that castes and classes are 
synonyntous, True, there аге many 
people who are &onomically weak 
in the оиа Classes, and there 
are rich and influential people 
among Harijans, Girijans, and other 
backward commynities. But, broad- 
ly, the lower,castes are also the 
lower classes itgur social hierarchy. 
Caste in fact, is-glass petrified and 
congealéd. 


There аге many States where 50% 
(and sometimes éven more) of the 
total] recruitment in government 
service,” (Class J, II, IIT, and IV) 
has been from the upper one or two 
castes. This has given leverage to 
caste dominance, both in political 
and economic sectors of State 
activity. 


I a-democratic set-up, it is 
important that the backward classes 
should not only have adequate 
representation in the government on 
a numerical basis, but that they 
should: occupy ¢ high posts as well. 
It is only whenzgovernment person- 
nel are drawr from the backward 
classes „айі there will be effective 
impleméntation of socio-economic 
programmes. Sharing of power is 
the very essence of democracy. 


The upper castes, due to historic 
reasons, have had the opportunities 
to come up in different fields. The 
reservation policy will and does 
affect those classes or castes who 
aré already enjoying various bene- 
fits as a matter of right. But, it is 
important for us to understand that 
the reservation policy will not affect 
these castes/classes to the extent 
of shutting them out completely; 
reservations will only mean that 
they may have to attune themselves 
mentally, to sharing their benefits. 
It is because the privileged class feels 
threatened that the reservations 
policy will deprive it of the benefits 
taken for granted so far, that a 
debate and in-built resistance to the 
implementation of such a policy has 
started over the last three to four 
years. 


In a democratic sef-up, with equa- 
lity of voting rights guaranteed to 


all, we must realise that the weaker 
and the deprived cannot be con- 
tained indefinitely through populist 
slogans alone. They constitute the 
majority of the population; and 
more important, they have come to 
understand the power of their vote. 
So far, these sections have not yet 
integrated into a politically identi- 
fiable mass. The upper class has 
still time, therefore, to take the 
initiative to make the deprived sec- 
tions feel part of the same social 
ethos. Once this initiative is lost, 
I am afraid that the lower sections 
will unite together out of sheer 
desperation, and thus let loose 
forces of disruption and erosion 
which will strike at the very roots 
of our national unity. This is the 
warning note that I would like to 
strike here. 


The lower one goes down the 
social ladder, the greater is the 
fragmentation of society on a caste/ 
custom basis. Under the circum- 
stances, is there a possibility of 
bringing about a change of heart in 
those who are privileged, to share a 
portion of their privileges with the 
under-privileged? The answer is both 
yes and no. This is where the politi- 
cians and the government come in. 
Ifa government is determined to 
bring about social justice. and, 
moreover, has the political will to 
do so, it is not impossible to aim at 
equitable distribution. 


I speak from experience, as in 
my own State of Karnataka, I 
ensured that 68% of the jobs and 
seats in technical institutions were 
reserved for Scheduled Castes, Sche- 


- duled Tribes and backward classes, 


taking into account both the criteria 
of social/educational backwardness 
as well as economic backwardness. 
The protest from the upper classes 
to this policy was very strong. It 
was even taken to the Supreme 
Court; I am happy to say that the 
Supreme Court did not strike down 
the 68% provision. However, as we 
all know, in Bihar when Karpoori 


Thakur endeavoured to implement. 


the same policy, he was not allowed 
to do so by the privileged sections 
who felt threatened. 


The most important question 
before us today is that a qualitative 
change is taking place, in the 
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people’ s perceptions of the role 
ing played by politicians/govern- 
ments. At the time of elections, we 
promise all equalities; and after we 
come to power, it is said that we 
forget all our promises. How are we 
to prove to our people that we 
mean what we say when we promise 
to implement  socialist-oriented 
measures like land reforms, debt 
relief etc., etc., — all of which aim 
at narrowing the gap between the 
haves and the have-nots? 


The implementation of the reser- 
vations policy would be the first step 
in this direction. It requires a large 
measure of political will — and we 
must prove to the masses that 
this political will cannot be bought. 
After all, if we could exercise the 
political will to take away tbe 
privileges of the ex-Rajas and Maha- 
rajas, why should it not be possible 
to take away at least a portion of 
the privileges enjoyed by the upper 
castes for the under-privileged? As 
long as the unholy alliance between 
political power and money power 
continues, it stands to reason that 
no government will have the politi- 
cal will to implement reservations. 
For such political will to come or 
manifest itself, we must all realise 
that the long term dangers involved 
in failing to bring socio-economic 
benefits to all sections of the people 
within a reasonable period of time 
will be such that we might very 
well be in no position to control the 
forces which will be let loose in an 
atmosphere of social and economic 
frustration? 


Let us therefore start now — by 
understanding that what is sauce 
for the goose is also sauce for the 
gander. Casteism of one hue can be 
fought by casteism of another hue. 
That is to say, why should we allow 
the propagation of the theory that 
if the lower castes and underprivi- 
leged fight for their share in goyern- 
ment, it is tantamount to casteism; 
whereas if a caste dominates the 
political scene and appropriates unto 
itself a very large percentage of 
services in government, it is not 
casteism, but a right? According to 
my thinking, a proper and well- 
conceived programme to implement 
the reservations policy will be the 
only answer to correct the centuries' 
old socio-economic imbalances that 
exist in our country today. 


Conversions 


5. L SHARMA 


MUCH has appeared in print on 
recent Harijan conversions to Islam. 
Little of it deals with the implita- 
tions of these conversions to the 
policy of constitutional concessions 


` for the Scheduled Castes. That it is 


a theme of key importance — one 
deserving of a great deal more 
attention — can hardly be denied. 
More so at a time when the pólicy 
of concessions has become a subject 
of public debate. 


Before bringing out the implica- 
tions of conversion for concessions, 
it will be in the interest of systema- 
tic exposition to understand the 
nature and genesis of the recent 
‘conversion wave’. 


Conversions to Islam in south 
India are nothing new. In fact, 
Islamic proselytisation began in 
south India ever since the sixth 
century A.D. when Arabs and Irani 
merchants and seafarers had settled 
on the Indian coast and: were 
allowed to convert the local people. 
This had gone on in one form or 
another until the advent of the 
British rule when Christianity stole 
the march from Islam bringing a 
slump in conversions to Islam. With 


S.A.A. Rizvi, ‘Islamic Proselytisation 
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the inception of colonial rule, south 
India came to be known for conver- 
sions to Christianity as a result of 
which the trend of Islamic prosely- 
tisation passed into oblivion. 


Not surprisingly, the recent up- 
surge of Islamic conversions in 
south India has come as an amazing 
event. What lends them distinction 
is not only their location and 
timing; more importantly, their 
exclusive Harijan character and the 
considered preference in them to 
Islam over other religions. 


Itallcame to the fore with the 
news report about large-scale con- 
versions of Harijans to Islam in 
Meenakshipuram—a uni-caste ham- 
let in Tirunelveli district of Tamil 
Nadu. Out of a total of 182 Harijan 
families as many as 143 ceremonially 
embraced Islam on February 19, 
1981. In April 1981, another batch 


of 100 Harıjan families in Kurayur. . 


village crossed over to Islam. Simi- 
lar news followed from some villages 
of Ramanathapuram district where 
another 100 families adopted Islam. 
Instances of Islamic conversion were 
later reported from a few more dis- 
tricts, particularly Madurai, Than- 
javur and Kanyakumari. According 
to the statistics released by the 
Union Home Ministry, as many as 
2,000 people in Tamil Nadu have 
converted to Islam during the last 
eight months against less than 1,500 
during the last 36 years ending 
1980. The village and district-wise 
distribution of converts in the year 
1981 is as follows: Meenakshipuram 
(Tirunelveli) 1,100 persons, 
Kurayur (Madurai)—400, Athiyoo- 
thu (Ramnad) — 188, Elamanoor 
(Ramnad) 172, and Kuriyur 
(Ramnad) — 152. 


Gone by these figures, which 
appear tiny by-any reckoning, one 
may wonder why these events led to 
such a great outcry. Perhaps it is 
not so much their quantum as the 
rapidity with which these conver- 
sions erupted and, aboveall, their 
quality in that they signify a new 
awakening among the Harijans 
which made them attract such a 
great deal of attention. 


Several explanations have been 
advanced for this spate of conver- 
sions, In most available explanations 


there is a noticeable tendency to 
focus on the role of structural defi- 
ciencies behind these conversions. 
The idéa is that Harijans in south 
India have taken recourse to con- 
version to Islam in order to rid 
themselves of the structural disabili- 
ties. that they have to suffer at the 
hands òf caste-Hindus. The implicit 
assumption in this explanation is 
that the structural distance between 
Harijans and caste Hindus is more 
in south India than in north India. 


D epending on the emphasis on 
different facets, the structural ex- 
planation has taken оп several 
forms: It is possible to distinguish 
at least three varieties of structural 
explanations which, for want of bet- 
ter terms, may be labelled: socio- 
cultural — discrimination/alienation 
hypothesis, economic subjugation 
and explanation hypothesis, and 
administrative harassment and 
political oppression hypothesis. 


The socio-cultural alienation 
hypothesis accords primacy to the 
role of social factors in accounting 
for these conversions. It contends 
that Harijans occupy a marginal 
position in Hindu order on almost 
all fronts — religious, social and 
even spatial. Religiously, they are 
denied entry into temples and ac- 
cess to sacred objects and books. 
Not allowed to perform sanskritic 
rituals, they are secluded from all 
religious observances. Alienated 
from the great tradition of Hindu- 
ism, they have only a tenuous sense 
of belonging to it. 


Socially, they are discriminated 
against and treated as untouchables. 
Stand as they do in an asymmetri- 
cal’ relationship with caste-Hindus, 
they are obliged to maintain 
enough social distance. So deeply 
embedded in the Hindu system is 
the social distance between caste- 
Hindus and Harijans that it reflects 
itself in the spatial segregation bet- 
ween the two. Thus, Harijans have 
to maintain sufficiently long physi- 
cal distance from caste-Hindus, lest 
their shadow pollute the latter. 


As if this were not enough, they 
have to have separate residential 
localities, separate wells and even 
separate cremation grounds. Not- 
ably, the Harijan localities are 
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generally at the periphery of the 
village just as the social position of 
Harijans is at the periphery of the 
Hindu social order.? What a cor- 
respondence between the physical 
and social location of Harijans in 
Hindu society! True of India asa 
whole, this is even more so in the 
case of south India which is known 
for its greater orthodoxy. Missing 
a sense of affinity in the Hindu 
order which lacks a tradition of fel- 
lowship, Harijans, it is argued, 
looked for it elsewhere and found 
it in Islam. Hence this wave of 
Harijan conversions to Islam in 
South India. 


A oe: variant of structural ex- 
planation is the hypothesis of eco- 
nomic subjugation and exploita- 
tion. In this explanation the 
economic factor gets an edge over 
the social. Such a view is advanced, 
in the main, by Marxist scholars. 
They argue that it is ruthless ex- 
ploitation of Harijans by caste- 
Hindus which is the real factor that 
accounts for their conversion. Most- 
ly landless labourers, Harijans stand 
ina relationship of utter economic 
dependence on the caste-Hindu 
landlords. Many of them are unfor- 
tunate victims of the institution of 
attached labour (another version of 
bonded labour) and have no life of 
their own. They are made to work 
from dawn to dusk and paid not 
even enough to make both ends 
meet. Neither have land reforms 
brought relief to them, thanks to 
their tardy implementation. Racked 
by economic exploitation, they feel 
offended by the Hindu system. The 
result is their outmigration to Islam 
which promises them a better deal. 


À third explanation has attributed 
these conversions to police harass- 
ment and administrative oppression 
of Harijans at the behest of caste-. 
Hindus. In most of the affected 
areas police atrocities on Harijans, 
aided and abetted by non-Harijans, 
are reported to have preceded their 
conversions to Islam. More than 
the Brahmins, it is the non-Brahmin 
castes which have played a key role 
in bringing police atrocities on 
Harijans. In Meenakshipuram, for 


2. Victor S. D’Souza. ‘Socio-Cultural 
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instance, it is the Thevars—a back- 
ward but influential community—of 
the neighbouring village who on 
account of their hostility towards 
Harijans brought to bear police ex- 
cesses upon them. 


The same is true of the Rama- 
nathapuram conversions which were 
preceded by police repression on 
Harijans on account of riots bet- 
ween Harijans and caste-Hindus. To 
the extent that the administration is 
dominated by caste-Hindus, police 
oppression on Harijans once again 
represents а case of structural 
Offence against them. To escape 
this oppression, they opted for con- 
version. 


I, all the above forms of struc- 
tural explanation there is a consis- 
tent stress on one or the other form 
of structural compulsions behind 
the present conversions. While each 
of these explanations has an element 
of truth, each has only a part of it. 
Each of them seems to be preoccu- 
pied with only necessary conditions, 
leaving the sufficient conditions un- 
specified. The point is that these 
structural conditions have prevailed 
in south India since centuries. What 
then explains the eruption of the 
present conversions? 


Assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that the same social fabric has 
characterized Hindu order in south 
India, so have conversions been a 
recurrent feature of its social his- 
tory. The fact of the matter, how- 
ever, is that neither has the social 
spectrum of south India remained 
static nor have the precipitating fac- 
tors been the same every time. As 
such, there is more to it than mere 
oppressive structural conditions for 
any meaningful explanation of the 
current spate of conversions. 


Perhaps it is the perspective of 
modernisation that provides a more 
relevant context for understanding 
the current upsurge of conversions. 
Not only does it put them in their 
context but it also lends them a 
unique character in the series of 
conversions that south India has 
experienced all along its history. 
Unlike in the past, the society today 
in south India, as elsewhere, is in 
the throes of modernisation. The 
values of modernisation are in some 


very important ways different from 
those of Hindu tradition. If the 
central values of Hindu tradition 
are hierarchy, holism, continuity 
and transcendence, those of moder- 
nisation are equality, individualism, 
historicity and rationalism. 


What a contrast! Nowhere is the 
Hindu tradition more salient than 
in south India. Modernisation of 
Hindu society in south India would 
thus imply a break away from 
hierarchy to equality, from holism 
to individualism, from continuity to 
historicity and from transcendence 
to rationalism. This is bound to 
lead to structural contradictions and 
breakdowns. The upsurge of con- 
versions at this juncture is one of 
the several manifestations of such 
structural tensions generated by 
modernisation. 


Us the impact of the ideology 
of modernisation, efforts have been 
made both in the form of reform 
movements and statutory measures 
to uplift the position of Harijans. 
All such attempts to ameliorate 
their lot within the Hindu order 
have met with an abortive end. For 
instance, the movement launched by 
E.V. Ramaswami Naicker as long 
ago as 1921 to secure a dignified 
place for Harijans in Hindu society 
failed to make much difference to 
their fate. Similarly, the land re- 
forms, which could generate a posi- 
tive self-image among the Harijans, 
did not materialize to any appreci- 
able extent in the southern districts 
of Tamil Nadu, thanks to their half- 
hearted implementation. Most im- 
portant of all, even the provision of 
constitutional concessions designed 
to improve their life chances has 
met with little success in containing 
Harijans within the Hindu fold. The 
conversions under reference are 
proof enough of this. 


There are reasons to believe that 
Harijans of conversion affected 
areas in the south have been ex- 
posed to forces of modernisation in 
some distinctive ways. As noted 
earlier, it is the southern region of 
Tamil Nadu which forms the nerve 
centre of the current ‘conversion 
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wave'. Geographically, it is in the 
vicinity of Kerala, a modern State 
in many ways. Incidentally, once a 
seat of Christian proselytising acti- 
vity, Kerala is now a stronghold of 
the Muslim League. Educationally, 
the southern districts of Tamil 
Nadu are relatively better off having 
a higher literacy rate. Furthermore, 
these areas are known for outmigra- 
tion of Harijan labour to Sri Lanka 
and the Gulf countries. 


Accordingly, the Harijans of these 
areas are exposed to a new world 
view which has presumably instilled 
in them a sense of self efficacious- 
ness. Above all, measures such as 
protective discrimination, land re- 
forms and democratic decentraliza- 
tion — all of these being parts of 
the modernisation process — have 
given rise to a revolution of rising 
expectations and heightened socio- 
economic aspirations. In effect, 
Harijans have acquired a new aware- 
ness, a modern sensibility and a new 
self-image. 


Goren the acquisition of such a 
modern sensibility by Harijans, it 
would be too much to expect them 
to reconcile with the age old in- 
equalities, exploitation and oppres- 
sion. Unlike their forefathers, they 
have become acutely aware of their 
socio-economic subjugation and are 
impatient to get out of it. Faced 
with this problem, they have three 
options: (i) to take advantage of the 
measures of protective discrimi- 
nation such as reservations, etc., 
and climb up the social ladder; 
(ii) to migrate out of the Hindu fold 
so as to get rid of the socio-econo- 
mic and cultural disabilities; and, 
(ii) to blast the system from within 
by joining hands with revolutionary 
forces. In short, the options are, 
reservation, conversion and revo- 
lution. 


Harijans’ recourse to conversion 
implies their lack of faith in the 
capability of governmental measures 
to deliver the goods. Hence their 
justification to take action on their 
own. In so doing, however, they 
have chosen a soft option in bank- 
ing on the potentiality of conversion 
to elevate their position. Needless to 
add that revolution is by all means 
a hard option. Even as conversion 
represents a soft option, in the 
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present case it also signifies a pro- 
test action insofar as it implies a 
conscious and articulate rejection of 
ап unjust order. And this is what 
makes it different from previous 
streams of conversion. 


jie protest orientation of these 
conversions is further confirmed by 
the preference to Islam over other 
religions, such as Christianity and 
Neo-Buddhism. Indeed, it would 
have caused little surprise, much 
less consternation, if these con- 
versions were to Christianity, if only 
because until recently the south 
was known for conversions to 
Christianity. Of late, however, 
Christianity has lost much of its 
credibility as a solvent of the 
problems of lower castes and dep- 
ressed groups. 


The reasons for this are not far to 
seek. An important one is the deve- 
lopment of a maligned image of 
Christianity in the past decade in 
the neighbouring State of Kerala. 
Making a big issue of the massive 
exodus of Kerala girls to Arabic 
countries for sexual exploitation, 
the Muslim League as a partner in 
the coalition government of Kerala, 
laid the blame for this at the door 
of Christian power, thus tarnishing 
the image of Christianity. At the 
same time, partly because of their 
increased expenditure on the main- 
tenance of educational institutions, 
the gains of which accrued to the 
middle class, and partly because of 
their curtailed budget, the Christian 
missions failed to extend their 
services to the poor and oppressed 
sections. 


As a result, Christianity lost its 
base among the Harijans. Situated 
as the southern districts of Tamil 
Nadu are on the border of Kerala, 
this maligned image of Christianity 
took no time to reach there. In 
addition, the poor performance of 
Christianity as a leveller of caste 
inequalities is no more a secret. 
Given the separate churches and 
burial grounds for higher and lower 
caste Christians, given the distinc- 
tion between Syrian Christians and 
neo-converts in Kerala, given the 
tendency of caste-Christians to 
discriminate against Harijan Chris- 
tians, Christianity appeared as a 
poor solvent of the problem of caste 


inequality. For reasons such as 
these, Christianity, as is only to be 
expected, failed to enchant the 
potential converts. 


On the other hand, Neo-Buddhism 
held little appeal to them largely 
because it is generally perceived as 
an off-shoot of Hinduism. Also, 
like Christianity, it too has failed to 
come to terms with the problem of 
caste discrimination. In spite of 
their conversion to Neo-Buddhism, 
the Нагјап Buddhists have hardly 
risen above their Harijan image.5 
The emergence of the Dalit Pan- 
thers movement, i.e., militant action 
group of oppressed among the 
Neo-Buddhists, 1s indicative of the 
failure of Neo-Buddhism to elevate 
the status of Harijan converts. Also, 
the Neo-Buddhist movement has a 
weak organisational base in the 
conversion affected parts of Tamil 
Nadu. 


Гь choice fell on Islam for more 
than one reason. In the first ins- 
tance, Islam lured them by its ideo- 
logy of equality which at any rate 
remains one of the professed key 
values of Islam. Whether a reality 
or a myth we will see later. Lacking 
a sense of affinity in the Hindu 
social order, they looked for it else- 
where and found it in Islam. It is 
amply reflected in the kind of 
enthusiastic support — emotional, 
social and financial — that the con- 
vertees in the present case have 
received from the Muslim visitors 
from surrounding areas as well as 
from abroad. 


All this is a good enough mea- 
sure of Muslim solidarity. But the 
professed value of equality in Islam, 
which has received such great 
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applause in these conversions, seems 
to be more of a myth than a reality. 
If the sociological researches are 
any guide, caste system among the 
Muslims is not altogether 
unknown.® First, there are caste 
like divisions such as Sheikh, 
Saiyad, Mughal, Pathan which 
stand in an hierarchical order. 
Secondly, there are found counter- 
parts of many Hindu castes among 
the Muslims. For example, a mehtar 
(a Muslim scavenger) is as much of 
an untouchable even in a Muslim 
home as is a bhangi (a Hindu scav- 
enger) in a Hindu home in the 
north. That it is not any different 
in the south is evident from the find- 
ings of sociological studies. 


Ignoring all the research evidence, 
even if Islam’s claim to equality 1s 
conceded, the equalitarianism of 
Islam is of men only. Islam isa 
religion of ‘brotherhood’ in the 
strict literal sense of the term, as it 
does not accord parity to sisterhood. 
Polygyny is an instance of the insti- 
tutionalized inequality between men 
and women in Islam. This is merely 
to show what a role is played by 
myths in the conversion process. 


Å other factor accounting for 
preference to Islam is the relatively 
better economic position of Mus- 
lims to that of Christians in south 
India, particularly in the affected 
areas of Tamil Nadu. Partly because 
of remittances from abroad, spe- 
cially Gulf countries where many 
Muslims have their business connec-_ 
tions, and partly because of the 
increasing marketability of Muslim 
workers, thanks to the contribution 
of the Muslim League to it in the 
adjoining State of Kerala, Muslims 
possess better economic standing. 
Led by the demonstration effect, the 
poor and deprived Harijans found 
an attractive reference group in the 
Muslims. 
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Most important of all, the prefe- 
rence to Islam in these conversions 
signifies Haiijan ire against Hin- 
duism. No other religion is as 
diagonally opposed to Hinduism as 
is Islam. In adopting Islam not only 
have Harijans expressed their con- 
tempt for Hinduism but also their 
hostility towards it. This clearly 
points to the protest orientation 
underlying these conversions. 


T... far we have seen the present 
trend of conversions in the light of 
the background and motives of the 
convertees. There is another way of 
looking at them, that is, from the 
vantage point of the goals and aspi- 
rations of the converter. No event 
of conversion, particularly of mass 
conversion, can ever materialize 
without the active role of the con- 
verter religious group. Mere vulne- 
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enough for a conversion to take 
place; proselytizing activity ofthe 
converter is equally imperative. 


Most available explanations of the 
present conversions tend to over- 
stress the role of the convertees' 
backgrounds and considerations. 
The role of the converter behind 
these conversions has been generally 
mentioned in low key, let alone in- 
vestigated, presumably because it is 
both difficult and embarrassing to 
do so. No less is this true of generic 
theories of conversion causation in 
the existing social science literature 
than of popular explanations of 
specific events of conversion. Take, 
for instance, the prevailing theories 
of conversion which are: depriva- 
tion-frustration, poor religious so- 
cialization, situational contingency, 
and stress theory.” As is indicated 
by their titles, each of them seeks 
to focus only on the convertees' 
backgrounds and  desperations. 
Common to all ofthem is the as- 
sumption that there is something 
wrong with the society of the origin 
of the converts which is why they 
seek conversion. Not a single theory 
so much as touches on the role of 
the converter, leave alone focus on 
it. 
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Itis no accident that this 1s so. 
There is a reason behind it. To be 
sure, mass conversion has been a 
typically third world phenomenon, 
perpetrated on underdeveloped 
countries by invading powers to 
begin with and colonial powers in 
recent centuries. More often than 
not, conversions have been used as 
one of the means by the ruling 
powers to secure and maintain their 
hegemony over their colonies. 
Through conversion they have quiet- 
ly sought to pass on their morals 
and values to the people of the third 
world. In doing so they have tacti- 
cally avoided the use of force so far 
as possible, even as they have had 
sufficient amount of force and 
organization at their disposal. It is 
in their own interest to avoid using 
force, or use it as little as possible, 
so that the converts are co-opted in 
their system and come under their 
hegemonic control. 


For the same reason, myths play 
a vital part in the conversion pro- 
cess — myths of equality, humanity, 
love, brotherhood and what have 
you. Given such a strategic use of 
conversion, the intellectuals of the 
West, who were agents of colonial 
rule, understandably offered expla- 
nations for itin terms of deficien- 
cies in the systemic background of 
converts. The same tradition tends 
to perpetuate itself if only because 
of western sophistry in third world 
intellectual circles, India included. 
Hence the stress in most explana- 
tions of the current conversion 
Stream on the ailments of Hindu 
society, to the relative neglect of 
the role of converters, their designs 
and their strategies. 


Be that as it may, the fact re- 
mains that conversion is a function 
of the interplay of both push and 
puli factors. Either of them in the 
absence of the other will succeed in 
providing at best a partial. explana- 
tion. If push factors bring into 
focus the convertees’ backgrounds 
and rationalizations, pull factors 
call attention to the converters’ 
purposes and calculations. 


ds to the role of converter 
in the present case, there are more 
allegations than there is convincing 
evidence. It has been alleged that 


these conversions are politically 
motivated, directed by some forces 
from abroad, financed particularly 
by the Muslim countries of the Gulf. 
The sudden affluence of those coun- 
tries, based on their new-found oil 
wealth, has heightened their aspira- 
tion to increase their sphere of 
influence, if not their hegemonic 
control over the vulnerable parts 
ofthe world. The current upsurge 
of islamic fundamentalism in the 
Middle East is cited as a definite 
indication of the religio-political 
aspirations of the Muslim world. 


The statements of some Muslim 
leaders and organizations are also 
cited as evidence in support of this 
allegation. For instance, Gaddafi, 
the President of Libya, is on record 
to state that ‘Allah, the God Almi- 
ghty has given us black gold under- 
ground (oil) in order that we spread 
Islam in other parts of the world.’ 
Similarly, the London-based Islamic 
cultural centre recently circulated a 
report claiming that 50 Harijan 
families had been lured to Islam 
under a grant of Rs 400,000 for an 
agricultural project and that the aim 
was to convert one million Harijans 
to Islam every year.8 


Another allegation is that some 
Muslim organizations such as the 
Muslim League, the Jamat-e-Islami 
Hind and the South Indian Islamic 
Society are using enticements to lure 
converts. Incentives like new pump 
sets, new clothes, new vessels and 
even cash doles have reportedly 
been offered to tempt Harijans to 
join the Muslim fold. This amounts 
to using conversions asa game of 
numbers to achieve political ends. 


А, these allegations are based on 
press reports released by corres- 
pondents on the basis of their obser- 
vations in the affected areas and 
their interviews with converts. There 
is however no research evidence 
available, for no systematic study 
has so far been made, nor 1s there 
any authentic government report. 
Thus, much less is known — or 
done — about the role of the con- 
verter, which is much more elusive, 
yet no less critical. ‘Operation con- 
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version’ is a case of a movement 
organization which comprises re- 
cruitment policies, strategies, per- 
sonnel, target groups, programmes, 
funds and a lot else. All this needs 
to be systematically investigated in 
order to bring in sharp relief the 
role of the converter in these con- 
versions. 


Ws, most explanations of 
the present case of conversions 
are two theoretical perspectives: 
functionalist and Marxist. The 
functionalist explanation tends to 
stress the importance of systemic 
deficiencies in the backgrounds of 
converts, while the Marxist perspec- 
tive is supposed to highlight the 
role of exogenous factors, thus 
bringing to attention the role of 
converter. Even as the functionalist 
perspective, wittingly or unwittingly, 
has dominated most explanations 
of the current ‘conversion scene’, as 
there is surfeit of such explanations, 
the Marxist standpoint has somehow 
shied away from reckoning with the 
role of the converter, thus leaving 
it to reactionary circles to under- 
Score it. 


Instead, what some of the Mar- 
xist scholars seek to do is to assign 
primacy to economic factors over 
social in accounting for these con- 
versions. At issue here is the duality 
of social and economic factors. It 
wil be naive to underestimate the 
importance of economic factors 
which, to be sure, have played a 
vital role in these conversions. The 
only difficulty with this issue of dua- 
lity is that in the present case both 
the social and economic tend to 
coincide so much as to render it 
extremely difficult to disentangle 
one from the other. At any rate, the 
role of social factors, i.e., status 
craving, is no less important than of 
material gains. What the Harijans 
long for is a dignified social status. 
To the extent that these conversions 
have been caste-specific, they signify 
the centrality of social factors. Were 
economic factors alone to be res- 
ponsible for the conversions, then 
the poor of other castes should have 
as well joined this conversion race, 
which is what has not happened. 


By the same logic, only the poor 
among the Harijans should have 
become converts, which again is not 


true. For, there are well-to-do Hari- 
jans also among the ranks of Hari- 
jan converts. At any rate, it is the 
poor Harijans who preponderate 
the ranks of convertees. And, there- 
fore, both the social and economic 
factors, taken together, provide a 
more meaningful explanation than 
either one to the exclusion of the 
other. 


Whichever be the more important 
factor — social or economic — 
behind these conversions, what is 
obvious is that these conversions 
are not born out of spiritual long- 
ing. So evident is their socio-econo- 
mic causation that it hardly requires 
any further substantiation. By all 
accounts, these conversions repre- 
sent a case of protest action. 


I, fact, it is possible to distinguish 
three conceptions of conversion: 
conversion as spiritual action, con- 
version as temporal action, and 
conversion as protest action. In the 
existing western literature, con- 
version is generally defined as spiri- 
tual regeneration, as the ‘re-orienta- 
tion of the soul’, or, as psychic 
transformation.® Such a conception 
of religious conversion has nothing 
socia] about it. Very largely, it 
represents a psychological view of 
conversion. For all practical pur- 
poses, it is derived from an idea- 
lized Christian theological notion of 
conversion. Such a view is, however, 
not tenable in the light of the 
Indian experience. In India as in 
other third world countries, much 
of the incidence of conversion has 
been group-based as well as moti- 
vated by socio-economic considera- 
tions. 


For the same reason, the western- 
Christian notion of conversion is 
largely irrelevant to size up the rea- 
lity of conversion in our country. 
Hence, the other concept of conver- 
sion, i.e., conversion as temporal 
action. Thus viewed, conversion 
connotes mere change of community 
affiliation rather than  spirituai 
orientation.!0 Historically, conver- 
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sion in India has been more а con- 
sequence of political coercion than 
of spiritual motivation, of socio- 
economic compulsion than of reli- 
gious conviction, of material temp- 
tations than of holy considerations. 
In a word, it has generally been а 
medium of socio-economic elevation 
rather than of religious regeneration. 


The present case of conversions 
points to a new conception of conv- 
ersion, i.e., conversion as protest ac- 
tion. From all accounts it is obvious 
that these conversions are quali- 
tatively different from their previous 
counterparts in that they are marked 
by a strong protest orientation. True 
that some element of protest has 
always been a part of conversions 
even in the past, but never before 
has the protest orientation been so 
articulate and pronounced as this 
time. 


P reference to Islam in these con- 
versions specially lends them a char- 
acter of protest action. Apart from 
its anti-Hindu stance, Islam is also 
known for its militant image. Given 
this image of Islam, Harijan con- 
versions to it in a sense may be taken 
to represent a mini-revolution — 
the assumption being that Harijans 
can achieve liberation by conversion 
only to a forceful religion. Indeed, 
some Marxist scholars have been 
advocating the conversion of Hari- 
jaus to Islam, Shetty being one of 
them, in the hope that a ‘Harijan- 
Dalit-Muslim alliance’ can add up 
to a revolutionary movement cap- 
able of shaking Indian society. 


But, other Marxists oppose this 
position and contend that such an 
alliance is a dangerous strategy, for 
it would pose the minorities against 
the Hindus and lead in the direction 
of civil warfare, not revolutionary 
change.!? Indeed, there is no class 
content at all to such an alliance. 
What is needed is an alliance not 
with a religious group but with all 
the toiling masses of the country 
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cutting across religious and caste 
lines. Thus viewed, the Harijans' 
conversion to Islam indicates their 
preference for a soft option rather 
than the hard choice of revolution. 


A, a time when government has 
offered tempting constitutional con- 
cessions to Scheduled Castes — so 
tempting as to be the envy of caste- 
Hindus — Harijan conversions to 
Islam seem strange. If Harijans 
(Scheduled Castes) still prefer to 
embrace Islam, in spite of these 
concessions, it would mean any of 
the following. One, that they are 
not aware of the concessions avail- 
able to them. Two, that these con- 
cessions are not being implemented 
in a proper manner. Three, that 
these concessions are being cornered 
by the already better off among 
them, thus leaving the needy major- 
ity deprived of these benefits. Four, 
that the concessions offered are not 
enough to raise their socio-econo- 
mic status. Five, that the conces- 
sions are meagre compared with the 
enticements offered by the converter 
group. Finally, that the indignities 
heaped on Harijans are all too harsh 
to render these concessions attrac- 
tive. These are not necessarily alter- 
native possibilities. It could as well 
be that they operate in combina- 
tion. At any rate, it calls for a re- 
view of the working of the policy of 
concessions in the affected areas. 


A critical issue here is that con- 
version means negation of conces- 
sions, that is, a scheduled caste per- 
son forfeits his right to constitutional 
concession on conversion. For, ac- 
cording to the Constitution (Sche- 
duled Castes) Order, 1950, as 
amended by the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes order 
(Amendment) Act (LXIII of 1956), 
s. 41 of the States Reorganization 
Act, 1956 and the Punjab Reorgan- 
ization Act, 1966 it is necessary for 
a person to profess to be either a 
Hindu or a Sikh in order to belong 
to a Scheduled Caste.?? 


Para 3 of the order provides that 
even though a person belongs to a 
caste included in the list appended 
to the Order, he shall not be deemed 
to be a Scheduled Caste if he 'pro- 
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fesses a religion different from the 
Hindu or Sikh religion.!4 Thus, ‘a 
member of a Scheduled Caste 
ceases to be so if he is converted to 
another religion' and hence he loses 
his claim to the concessions for the 
Scheduled Castes.15 It must also be 
noted here that this does not apply 
to the Scheduled Tribes. A member 
of a Scheduled Tribe is entitled to 
the concessions independent of his 
religious position. 


LH. noted the constitutional 
position, it may be pointed out that 
this is replete with anomalies and 
inconsistencies when viewed in the 
context of the larger goals envisaged 
in the Constitution as well as many 
other Articles contained in it. It is 
anomalous, in the first instance, 1n- 
sofar as Sikhism is recognised for 
purposes of identifying Scheduled 
Castes, whereas Buddhism is not. 
What is the justification for it? If 
the assumption here is that Sikhism 
harbours the caste system while 
Buddhism does not, it is apparently 
questiorable. In fact, neither Sikh- 
ism nor Buddhism admits of caste 
in principle. What is more, for all 
other purposes, Buddhisn, like 
Sikhism, is treated at par with 
Hinduism, except for purposes of 
locating Scheduled Castes. 


For instance, Explanation II to 
Article 25 clause (2,b) which deals 
with the right to freedom of religion 
reads: ‘the reference of Hindus shall 
be construed as including a refe- 
rence to persons professing the Sikh, 
Jaina or Buddhist religion, and the 
reference to Hindu religious institu- 
tions shall be construed accord- 
ingly.’ Similarly, Section 1(b) of 
the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955 
observes: ‘this Act applies to any 
person who is Buddhist, Jaina o 
Sikh by religion." 


Given these facts, the exclusion 
of Buddhism for purposes of identi- 
fying Scheduled Castes is apparently 
anomalous. 


If the justification is that the caste 
system as well as the practice of un- 
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touchability exists in the Sikh comi- 
munity, in spite of its denigration 
in Sikhism, so does it in Buddhism 
as well as in Islam and Christianity. 
With the mass conversions of Hari- 
jans and untouchables to Buddhism, 
the practice of the caste system has 
surfaced in Buddhism in recent 
years. As noted earlier, the practice 
of the caste ‘system among the 
Indian Muslims and Christians is a 
sociologically recognized fact. Why 
not then recognize Buddhism, Islam 
and Chriscianity for purposes of 
identifying Scheduled Castes? 


Another anomaly is that whereas 
a member of a Scheduled Caste is 
deprived of his claim to the conces- 
sions on conversion, this is not so 
fora member of a Scheduled Tribe 
under the same conditions. Why 
this discrimination? Is it that a 
change of religious belonging make; 
no difference to the socio-economic 
backwardness of a member of a 
Scheduled Tribe but it makes a 
great difference to that of a member 
of a Scheduled Caste? 


Кы the above it follows that 
while no discrimination is practised 
on the basis of religion for. purposes 
of extending concessions to Sche- 
duled Tribes, discrimination on the 
basis of religion is practised for the 
same purpose in respect of Schedul- 
ed Castes. Such a discrimination 
runs counter to article 15 of the 
Constitution which stipulates ‘the 
State shall not discriminate against 
any Citizen on grounds only of reli- 
gion, race, caste, sex, place of birth 
or any of them.’ If a meinber ofa 
Scheduled Caste is denied his right 
to concessions merely on account of 
change of religion, then what else is 
this 1f not ‘discrimination against 
any citizen on grounds only of re- 
ligion.’ 


In withdrawing concessions from 
a member ofa Scheduled Caste on 
his conversion, the justifying assump- 
tion seems to be that his muserable 
plight is a function of his religious 
belonging. With the change .of 
religious affiliation, therefore, his 
life chances will automatically im- 
prove. This assumption is problema- 
tic. For, it is not because of his 
religion alone that he is poor but 
because of an age-old unjust socio- 
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économic order. Mere change of 


religious affiliation is therefore no 
remedy to his malady. Given his 
humble background he is likely to 
remain socio-economically back- 
ward, in spite of his conversion to 
another religion. He is victim ofa 
cértain socio-economic arrangement. 
Mere outmigration from that system 
does not solve all his problems. 


Any number of evidences can be 
cited in support of this position. 
The studies of convert comm nities 
with focus on the socio-economic 
outcome of conversion reveal that 
conversion exerts only limited effects 
on the levels of living of the conver- 
tees, and whatever little difference 
it makes, takes generations to create 
an ітрасі.16 Moreover, some Mus- 
lim caste groups in some of the 
States have been included in the list 
of backward classes which only goes 
to show that their conversion to 
Islam made no difference to their 
backwardness. For instance, Bhati- 
yaras, Rangrejs and Kunjaras are 
some of the Muslim caste groups of 
Rajasthan which are getting these 
concessions on the ground of socio- 


‚ economic backwardness. 


Above all, if one chooses to be a 
little uncharitable, though not 
wholly wrong, one may contend 
that the denial of concessions in the 
event of conversion means that 
concessions are being used as a 


device to prevent conversions. 
Denying concessions on conversion 
means discouraging conversions 


from Hinduism and Sikhism to other 


religions. This is clearly at odds 
with our proclaimed value of 
secularism. 


( ui related to it is another 
issue. What is the place of organized 
conversions in a secular society? 
Much depends on how one defines 
secularism. It is possible to dis- 
tinguish at least two conceptions of 
secularism which, for want of better 
terms, may be labelled Indian and 
western. The Indian conception of 
secularism implies three things: 
(i) no discrimination by the State 
on the basis of religion; (ii) equal 
regard for all religiOns; and (iii) 
freedom of conscience and free 
16 S.L, Sharma, ‘Politics of Proselyti- 
sation’, The Tribune, April 25, 1979, p. 4 


profession, practice and propagation 
of religion. 


Given this conception of secula- 
rism, conversions apparently have a 
legitimate place in a Secular society. 
The western ‘conception of secula- 
rism, on the' other hand, placés its 
accent on the following: ѕерѓева- 
tion between church and State, that 
is, between the authority of religion 
and the authority ‘of rule; prece- 
dence to reason over religion in 
public life; -and privatization of 
religion. Thus defined, organized 
proselytisation is enigmatic to the 
ideal of secularism. 


L. us examine the first position. 
One element of the Indian concep- 
tion of secularism is the postulate of 
no discrimination on the basis of 
religion. How the State discrimi- 
nates on the basis ‘of religion in 
matters of conversion, we haye seen 
earlier. Taking up the second postu- 
late, namely, of equal regard for 
all religions, by all means, orga- 
nized conversions violate the very 
spirit of this dictum. If all religions 
are to be held in equal regard then 
why permit organized conversions, 
which cannot -but proceed on the 
logic of denigration of all religions 
other than one’s own. 


Coming to the third and the most 
important element, i.e., right to 
freedom of religion, it once again 
has a problematic proposition. The 
right to profess and practice one's 
religion is well appreciated and 
hence conceded but not the right to 
propagate it. Indeed, such a right 
has no justification whatsoever, 
more so in a country like India. 
Given the history of organized con- 
version movements in India, free- 
dom of propagating religion is only 
likely to breed communal, hostility 
here. Absence of a freedom of reli- 
gious propagation does in no way 
mean the denial of the freedom to 
change one’s religion. It only would 
serve to plug a source of inter- 
religious competition for numbers 
which cuts at the very root of the 
idea of secularism. 


Freedom of propagation of reli- 
gion is also questionable as it is 
based on a false premise. It presup- 
poses parity of religions in respect 
of their proselytising zeal. This is 


apparently an erroneous dssump-. 
tion. Not all religions in India have 
been equally proselytising; some 
have been more so than others. For 
instance, both Christianity and 
Islam have been significantly more 
proselytising than Hinduism, except 
for one variant of it, namely, the 
Arya Samaj. 


It is important to add that even 
the Arya Samaj has been active not 
so much in converting members of 
other religious groups to Hinduism 
as in reconverting the old adherents 
of Hinduism who for whatever 
reason adopted another religion. By 
and large, Hinduism has been rela- 
tively averse to conversion, if only 
because of its given structural cons- 
traints of the caste system. How 
fair is it to provide freedom of pro- 
pagation of religion in a situation 
like this? 


Er the vantage point of the 
western conception of secularism, 
hich implies a decline in the in- 
rluence of religion, organized con- 
version is incongruous with the 
spirit of secularism in that it signi- 
fies the importance of religion. Such 
a position can be justified in terms 
of both functionalist and Marxist 
orientations. Insofar as rationality 
is the central value of modernity 
according to the functionalist pers- 
pective, reason gets precedence over 
religion in modern society. This is 
what secularism means in the func- 
tional theory. 


са. 


That being so, conversion is out 
of place in a modern secular society 
which 1s dominated, as it ought to 
be in terms of the functional theory, 
by science and -technology. The 
Marxist perspective as well has 
hardly any sympathy with religious 
conversion whtch it treats as a part 
of the social superstructure, a source 
of false consciousness and a fissure 
in the revolution. 


In conclusion, it may be observed 
that conversion has no legitimate 
place in a secular society, no matter 
how secularism is defined. If, how- 
ever, conversion has to be allowed, 
for whatever reasons, there -is no 
justification whaisoever for denying 
concessions to Scheduled Castes in 
the event of their conversion to 


other religions. 


A new criterion 


JANDHYALA B. С. TILAK 


SINCE ‘equal treatment of unequals 
is an insidious way of perpetuating 
inequality’, the public policy of re- 
-servations ‘for the backward castes, 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and other backward castes, who 
had been exploited for centuries, 
should be acceptable to all in prin- 
ciple. The problems arise at opera- 
tional level. 


To start with, some people feel 
that we are unnecessarily agitated 
about a microscopically small pro- 
blem, which has unfortunately been 
blown into gigantic magnitude, 
which may essentially be due to the 
lack of administrative capabilities. 
For instance, in an editorial in New 
Quest (26) A.B. Shah has shown 
that out of a total of 857 reserved 
seats in medical colleges in Gujarat 
since the introduction of the reser- 
vations policy in-the, State, only 37 
have so far been filled, ‘mainly be- 
cause not enough candidates were 
available for them.’ Similarly, 24 
out of the 742 academic staff mem- 
bers in Gujarat belong to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, which 
is less than 4 per cent of the total. 
However, some fundamental points 
need discussion for any meaningful 


policy on reservations to evolve — 
and this can be done even without 
taking any sides. -+ 


The first is about the equity-effi- 
ciency quandary. It is widely felt, 
and reasonably, that equality 
through the reservations policy in- 
volves a trade-off with efficiency and 
growth. If it does ‘involve a trade- 
off with growth, production and 
efficiency, the next question is how 
much efficiency can be sacrificed for 
equality. In other words, how many 
places can be reserved for the back- 
ward castes? To answer this ques- 
tion one should discuss how the 
quantity of reserved places should 
be determined. The Supreme Court 
favoured a ceiling on the number at 
50 per cent of the total. If one 
views the problem from the point of 
the proportional representation 
principle, we definitely arrive at 
a much smaller number. (However; 
it is interesting to note that the 


Supreme Court's ruling comes.close ` 


to the percentage of the people liv- 
ing below the poverty line in the 
country.) 


There is no strong evidence, how- 
ever, to substantiate the fear that 
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equality could be achieved only at 
the cost of efficiency and growth, 
nor to demolish that fear. It may be 
correct to fear that equality does in- 
volve such a trade-off. It may also 
be equally correct to argue that a 
loss in the marginal increase in the 
efficiency of a few and the corres- 
ponding increase in production can 
at least be compensated, if not over- 
compensated, by an increase in the 
basic skills of the vast majority of 
the weaker sections in the society. 
This could be achieved by the prin- 
ciple of equality and would be more 
in the spirit of a ‘welfare State’. 


The next question which is more 
relevant in the context of the agita- 
tions in Gujarat is whether at all 
efficiency can be traded-off for 
equality, at least in certain sectors. 
Perhaps certain categories of jobs 


and seats should be mercilessly ex-. 


cluded in view of the importance of 
those activities. For example, just 
as in medicine, so in defence no fac- 
tor other than ‘merit’ should be the 
criterion for selection. Even in the 
year for the physically handicapped, 
persons cannot be helped in sectors 
like defence. So, an important point 
for further discussion is what are 
the categories, whether in employ- 
ment or education and training, in 
which reservations can be made or 
cannot be made for various classes 
of disadvantaged people, whether of 
the physically handicapped or 
socially handicapped classes. 


It should however be noted that 
the present reservation policy con- 
tains to some extent the principle 
of 'equal opportunity', even ignor- 
ing that there are already scandal- 
ous malpractices which are detri- 
mental to the principle of equal 
opportunities. The existing policies 
could not take care of the weakest 
segments even among the backward 
castes. The policies serve at best the 
interests of a few well-to-do families 
'among the backward castes and the 
real ‘down-trodden’ remain down- 
trodden for ever. 


A closely related point relevant 
for discussion is: granted that the 
reservation policy is acceptable in a 
good number of employment acti- 
vities and education and training 


places, how long should such a 
policy continue? One would expect 
in a growing economy a declining 
trend in the proportion of seats and 
jobs reserved for backward classes 
and other disadvantaged groups 
over time, so that the principle of 
equality of opportunity becomes less 
and less qualified. Empirical re- 
search is required to assess whether 
one can expect a declining trend 
after the experiences of the last 
thirty years since the Constitution 
came into force. Or would we need 
a (more!) radical and determined 
programme which may cause more 
social irritation, 


1... it is time to ask whether 
the existing reservations policy is in 
any way effective in moving towards 
equality or is it causing social dis- 
integration. Even though one can 
arrive at higher coefficients of 
equality in educational opportuni- 
ties or in the job market or in both, 
this is perhaps insignificant if we 
consider the cost to society in the 
form ofthe growth of social irrita- 
tions as caste-barriers take stronger 
roots. The principle of reservations 
should be followed, but not ona 
caste basis as it is resulting in social 
disintegration. A shift in the crite- 
rion for reservations from the ortho- 
dox caste principle to a scientific 
economic class principle may per- 
haps change the very colour and 
philosophy of the society. This will 
as well take care of the vast majo- 
rity of the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes and, besides, introduce 
rationality in the policy. This new 
criterion may be difficult to operate, 
but is it not worth trying for? If 
one argues that the new principle 
results in economic dishonesty (e.g., 
under reporting one's income level 
to receive the benefits of the reser- 
vations policy, etc.) the question 
can be asked whether economic dis- 
honesty is not to be preferred to 
social disintegration? "The former 
can be checked, it should be noted, 
if there is sufficient political will, 
but the latter cannot be. However, 
the economic criterion can as well 
be introduced without waiting for 
any more time, along with the exist- 
ing caste criterion and, in the long 
run, the former principle should re- 
place the latter. Then it can con- 
tinue relatively indefinitely. 


- Books 


EMPLOYMENT PLANNING FOR THE RURAL 
POOR: The Case of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes by P. Hanumantha Rayappa 
and Deepak Grover. Sterling Publications, 1980. 
026-8 олеаЧопѕ, 1760. 


INDIAN SOCIAL SCENE: Evils and Remedies by 
Navin Chandra Joshi and Uma Joshi Deep and 
Deep Publications, 1981. 

Ei Чейин кааны SUE ЕЗ 


IN the first book, the authors analyse the problem 
of unemployment of the weaker sections of the 
Indian populace of which the Scheduled Castes (SC) 
and Scheduled Tribes (ST) constitute the core. How 
and why the planning process failed in this regard 
is vividly and lucidly discussed along with suitable 
remedies. 


The magnitude of the SC and ST population, 
their rurality, illiteracy and the vicious circle result- 
ing from their low incomes are mainly responsible 
for their low socio-economic status. The extent and 
the quality of land available for cultivation and 
indebtedness (mainly due to the bonded labour 
system) also contribute to the same. Data is 
analysed not only for the 'scheduled' and the 
‘general’ population, but comparison is made also 
between the SCs and STs. 


Due to the low socio-economic Status, the work 

participation rates (i.e., fotal no. of workers 2200 
total population 

are higher in the case of the SCs and STs as com- 

pared to the general population. The SC and ST 

workers are mostly concentrated in their traditional 


activities and even urbanisation has not reduced 
the work participation rates as is generally expect- 
ed. The most backward SCs and STs tend to have 
the highest work participation rates. Most of the 
concentration of the SC and ST workers are concen- 
trated in the agricultural sector. 


Since the work participation rates are higher for 
the SCs and S¥s, the unemployment rate is low and 
it is here that the nature of the problem differs from 
that of the “general population. Although efforts 
have beer made in the pastin the form of employ- 
ment schedules and various concessions and faci- 
lities to the weaker sections to ameliorate their 
living and working conditions, they have been ridden 
with many limitations. The main drawback of these 
schemes, according to the authors, has been a lack 
of any attempt to really and clearly understand the 
problem of employment and unemployment among 
the weaker sections. The schemes were intended to 
provide additional employment while the provision 
for better remuneration which is of real importance 
remained , in the background. Plans to wean the 
SCs and STs from their traditional occupations 
to a more productive and remunerative arena have 
met with little success mainly due to social resis- 
tance and this can only be met with an all out effort 
in education. 


The development of skills of the weaker sections 
have been ignored in the programmes of their deve- 
lopment. Most government jobs reserved for the 
SCs and STs remain vacant. Therefore, the authors 
emphasise the need for special training facilities and 
the relaxation of the existing standards. While the 
emphasis on special training facilities is welcome, 
relaxation in existing standards in some professions 
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such as medicine and engineering is questionable. 
Here, procedure on merit should be strictly fol- 
lowed. 


Since most of the rural works programmes ate of 
an ad hoc nature, weaker sections are neither assur- 
ed of employment nor the income required for a 
minimum standard of living and working. There is 
no continuity of employment — the schemes approv- 
ed of in the plan do not take care of that. 


The authors suggest land distribution schemes 
among other things as solutions to the precarious 
position of the SCs and STs. These land distribution 
schemes should have more than marginal impact. 
A more pragmatic approach is needed on access to 
land and other assets. Misuse of benefits will have 
to be curbed and that benefits in effect reach the 
needy must be ensured. Encouragement should be 
given to the SCs and STs to take up activities that 
are more remunerative such as dairy farming, pig- 
gery, forestry and horticulture. Work participation 
of marginal workers (children and the old) needs to 
be reduced. Employer-employee relationship has to 
be changed (ie., the system of bonded labour). 
Efficiency and productivity can be raised through 
education, special training and development of 
skills. 


In spite, of the fundamental constraint of lack of 
data, the authors have from all means possible 
analysed what data they have in a skilled manner. 


The dualistic social scene which has strengthened 
even after three decades of independence is sufficient 
reason for one to voice concern and suggest. some 
solutions. This is what Indian Social Scene: Evils and 
Remedies attempts to do. Concern becomes stronger 
considering the rural urban dichotomy that “has 
deepended, the inequalıties of income, wealth and 
consumption that have increased and the problems of 
untouchability, communalism, dowry, child labour, 
illiteracy and so on which are increasing in magni- 
tude. Thus, the scene is aptly described in the / book 
as ‘confusing’. 


Since the state of the economy is one of the major 
contributors to this sorry state of affairs, it needs to 
be given direction anew. A shift in emphasis is 
required from the rate of growth to positive visible 
growth, irrespective of the rate. The low level of 
productivity (productivity implying the input-output 
ratio, rather than the absolute level of output) ‘needs 
prime attention. Along with cost-controls and capa- 
city utilisation, increased productivity is recom- 
mended to curb inflationary pressures. Spread of a 
public distribution system 1s also favoured in order 
to- curb a number of barriers to growth such as 


‘hoarding. Whether this would work is doubtful 


because complete control over production and distri- 
bution (which the authors favour), with the present 
state of inefficiency in the government sector, would 
worsen the situation. Instead, a more competitive 
production and distribution system with government 
guidance and assistance might be more effective. 


bow 


Unaccounted money and its role is duly recognised 
by the authors. Failures of various measures to 
tackle it have been adequately discussed and the 
solution lies in the tightening up of the adminis- 
tration. 


Agriculture's pivotal role in economic develop- 
ment makes it necessary to increase its productivity 
through improving conditions of small and marginal 
'farmers. Programmes of minor irrigation, superior 
quality seeds, modernising of methods of cultivation, 
land reforms and integrated rural development are 
some other measures to improve the standards of 
the rural populace. 


. Unemployment — yet another socio-economic 
problem has to be tackled through self-employment 
preceded by practical vocational education. The 
authors here miss the important point that some 
incentives will have to be provided to the private 
sector against automation since, in the past, major 
employment expansion has taken place in the 
government sector. The private sector did not con- 
tribute to the job market to the extent desirable. 
Also, the real magnitude of unemployment is not 
known — only estimates exist. Therefore, before 
undertaking long term plans for employment, the 
extent of unemployment must be assessed. 


For the upliftment of the society, certain human 
and humanitarian issues have to be served, e.g., 
the cause of the mentally retarded, juvenile delin- 
quency, poverty, prisoner reforms, women's émani- 
cipation and child labour. Education is suggested 
as the main combatant supplemented by sympathy, 
a more humane approach by parents, teachers and 
government, and their treatment as part of the 
mainstream of national life. A good, comprehensive 
analysis is made of these problems and an in-depth 
study of the psychology involved is also revealed. 


The general public, therefore, needs to be made 
more aware of the socio-economic problems of the 
country. The business class and management 
objectives have to include social responsibility. As the 
Joshis put it, ‘Manager development is necessary to 
discharge the elementary responsibilities the business 
enterprise owe to the society.’ Self-control, self- 
regulation and self-discipline within the framework 
of an ethical code of conduct is the way out. Con- 
sumer resistance—almost non-existent in India, has 
also to be developed; its need, advantages and 
modus operandi have been well analysed. Public 
consciousness is also required in the solution of 
another social evil — dowry. As a social distaste of 
dowry and its seekers needs to be developed, 
various solutions are suggested. 


Most of the social evils can be removed to a great 
extent by an effective education policy, extending 
itself to the socio-economic development of the 
community. 'Ihe whole philosophy of education 
should emphasise the training of independent and 
self-contained individuals who could face the pro- 
blems of life and of the society they live in.’ There- 


fore, vocation biased education is preferred and the 
stigma attached to it has to go. The system of 
examinations has to be completely revamped by 
shifting the emphasis on understanding and practical 
application rather than on cramming. ‘The system 
of internal assessment and project reports needs to 
be encouraged. Degree snobbishness from some 
areas of the job market has to be done away with 
where people with less qualification but better practi- 
cal training can be more effective. ‘Education is 
therefore the most significant factor in achieving 
rapid economic development, technological progress 
and in creating a social order founded on values of 
freedom, social justice and equal opportunity.’ 


In economic strategy, according to the authors, the 
concern should be that the rich do not become richer 
and not that the big become bigger — which would 
be counter productive. The problem of trade deficit 
should be met with an all-out increase in exports, 
but the authors do not emphasise the cuts in imports 
of steel, fertilisers and edible oils—the production 
capacity of which already exists in the country but 
remains under-utilised. New avenues of increasing 
foreign exchange are also not emphasised, e.g., 
tourism. 


The book, on the whole, is thought provoking in 
patches apart from being informative. 


Aditya Khanna 
PEASANT NATIONALISTS OF GUJARAT 


ae 
KHEDA DISTRICT 1917-1934 by David Hardi- 


man. Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1981. 


DAVID HARDIMAN’S account of peasant politics 
in the Kheda district of Gujarat is remarkable for 
its nationalist sympathies. These Hardiman has 
combined with an in-depth analysis of Gujarati 
society to give us an insightful social history of the 
region. 


The study opens with a polemical introduction 
with which the author helps the reader to situate the 
book on the map of social science research. He fol- 
lows this up with two well narrated stories about 
the social background of the peasantry and what he 
chooses to call the ‘elites’ of Kheda. The ‘elites’ 
and the peasantry come off as overlapping entities 
especially when involved in the politics of Indian 
nationalism. The ‘elites’ are more urban, nonagri- 
cultural and professional, the peasantry nearly all 
rural, mostly subsistence oriented, political under- 
dogs, constituted of two main caste communities: 
the Patidars and the Baraiyas. The Patidars are 
mostly middle peasantry with a few, socially co- 
hesive rich. The Baraiyas, numerically large, are an 
ill-organised, on an average, poorer section of society 
given to periodic dacoity and rebellion under diffi- 
cult agrarian circumstances. 


The emergence of nationalism in Kheda is seen to 
be the catalytic result of terrorist propaganda from 


Bengal, Arya Samaj movements, social reform acti- 
vity. based on the organisation of orphanages, and 
the coincidence of Gandhi’s arrival with the small- 
town awakening around 1917-18, attendant on the 


activities of the Home Rule League. It’s a story well : 


told’ though some may object that the treatment is 
too encyclopaedic. By the end of Chapter 5, on the 


1971-1918 Kheda Satyagraha, Hardiman begins to. 


build his case. 


While the satyagraha story is well-known, the: 
author's reflections on the extreme heterogeneity of 
the struggle and its aftermath add a fresh dimension, 
This heterogeneity of social composition, variety of 
programmes, and diversity of political responses 
elicited, not always uniformly, from ‘elites’ and 
peasants, is then the burden of the story as it flows 
through the politics of noncooperation to 1929. The 
penultimate chapter describes the civil disobedience 
movement in marked contrast to the rest of the 
book, in a somewhat repetitive style. 


The final chapter argues that ‘the link between 
the nationalist leaders and the peasants was an ideo- 
logical one: certain members of the elite were pre- 
pared to support peasant no-revenue campaigns 
because they believed that these agitations had a 
valuable contribution to make to the national strug- 
gle against British rule’ (p. 243). This is qualified by 
the point that on the whole ‘it is truer to say that it 
was the nationalist leaders who responded to the 
peasants, rather than the peasants to the nationalist 
leaders’ (p. 245). There is evidence in the book to 
support the generalizations and the further claim 
that this peasant nationalism was manifested in the 
roughly middle peasant, caste defined, community 
oriented forms of protest. As already indicated, 
Hardiman’s book is a painstakingly researched work 
of merit. 


Now for the usual second-half-of-the-review criti- 
cism, but first a word about where it comes from, 
This reviewer’s own inclination is towards an anar- 
chistic theory of knowledge in which ‘anything 
goes’. The point taken up below, therefore, is on 
Hardiman’s terms and not about, as some would 
have it, what his real task was or should have been. 


In the civil disobedience no-revenue campaign, 
the Patidars had stood their ground bravely. ‘... on 
4 March, 1931, Gandhi signed his pact with Irwin 
and told the peasants to pay their taxes and return 
to the villages. They obeyed, only to find that they 
had been betrayed. They discovered that the 
demand made in Gandhi’s eleven points of January 
1930 that land revenue be reduced by half and made 
subject to legislative control had been ignored in 
the pact. They found that even their minimum. 
demand that confiscated lands be returned and re- 
signed mukhis be reinstated had been sacrificed to 
Gandhi's desire for a settlement. The Gandhi-Irwin 
pact broke the spirit of the Patidar peasants far 
more effectively than the police’ (p. 234). But 
Hardiman concedes, a page later, ‘All [Gandhi] had 
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obtained from Irwin was a promise that land not yet 
sold would be returned, and that the government 
would pursue a liberal policy in regard to confisca- 
ted land and the reinstatement of mukhis’ (p. 235). 


Pursuing the author's logic we might ask: did 
Gandhi do anything to make Irwin's promise yield 
results? In an inadvertent acknowledgement Hardi- 
man tells us that on 19 March Gandhi made a comp- 
laint against the Collector, Master, *who took an 
extremely illiberal view over the return of lands ...’ 
(p. 237). Not only that, ‘Gandhi submitted’, to a 
temporary but more liberal officer, Perry, ‘lists of 

easants who were unable to afford their revenue 
Fand Perry] ordered suspensions in most cases ... 
[promising] that no fresh notices would be issued 
without Gandhi and the local Congress, being in- 
formed’ (p. 237). On 3 May, ‘Perry cancelled all 
notices for confiscation of land which Баа been 
issued in thirty-three villages of Borsad Taluka' 
(p. 237). 


Further, again on Hardiman’s testimony, ‘Gandhi 
managed to persuade most of the people who had 
bought confiscated land to return it ... By 30 April, 
of the 1,792 acres which had been confiscated in the 
district, all but 72 had been returned. These 72 acres 
had been purchased by obstinate men who refused 
to listen to Gandhi’ (p. 238). As Gandhi was the 
Congress’ main political spokesman, one might ask 
if the Congress did anything to help the victims of 
the repression unleashed on the revived movement 
of 1932-34. ‘Seventy-two per cent of the land confis- 
cated in Kheda in 1932-33 was from the Patidars of 
Ras. The confiscated lands of the péasants of Ras and 
other villages were returned eventually as a result 
of the Forfeited Lands Restoration Act of 1939, 
which was backed by the first Congress ministry in 
Bombay Presidency’ (p. 242 f.n.174). Hardiman's 
question, ‘Why this betrayal?’ (p. 234), does seem 
а little besides the point in the light of his own, very 
óbjectively presented, evidence. 


Finally, a few words to O.U.P., whom I consider 
to be the best in Indian academic publishing. 


In the opening chapter the author introduces a 
definition, important enough to merit an index 
entry, of subaltern classes. “АП those who were not 
--. elite can be considered to have been members of 
subaltern classes. Within the subaltern were found 
the petty bourgeoisie, the working classes, artisans, 
peasants, landless agricultural labourers; in other 
words, the vast bulk of the population'. Although 
he qualifies this further by adding, 'In examining 
the politics of Kheda, we shall not deal with the 
subaltern as a whole but only that’ element directly 
involved with agrarian production, a subject which 
can, for convenience, be labelled as “the politics of 
the peasantry” ’, one is left wondering why the 
term is used at all and what analytical significance it 
can possibly have in this form that would aid better 
historical reconstruction. I feel it was O.U.P’s job 
to weed out such a pointlessly slapped-on descrip- 
tion at the pre-proof stage. 


Then there are other, relatively smaller, problems. 
The book carries a reference to ‘a south Indian’ 
(p. 142). As a ‘north Indian’ I know that must mean 
‘madrasi’ but it’s not clear what the author has іп 
mind. An opening sentence of a paragraph reads, 
‘By Indian standards, [emphasis added] the elites of 
Kheda were a sophisticated and progressive class’ 
(p. 20). Again, the precise implication of such a 
statement escapes me but I do hope the Bengalis 
are listening. There's some bad English too. The 
list of interviews is titled ‘By place in which inter- 
views took place’. And the bibliography describes 
its secondary sources as a select bibliography of 
books but carries at least ten entries that are either 
articles from journals or unpublished manuscripts, 
Considering all this, therefore, Rs. 110 is a little on 
the high side. 


Majid Hayat Siddiqi 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOUTH ASIAN STU- 
DIES 1: Edited by Gopal Krishna. Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 1979. 
a А raodo c UR e e 


TO ease the anguish of writing a book there is 
nothing like editing a book written by others. The 
book under review carries this facility fo its logical 
conclusion, since even though it is the first collec- 
tion of papers in what is presumed to be a series 
(judging by the seria] number, One,) no attempt is 
made by the editor to explain either the purpose of 
the series or the structure around which the present 
Set of papers has been collected. The editor's con- 
tribution is therefore substantially confined to lend- 
ing his name as editor of the collection. 


The collection would seem to be arbitrary. There 
is no evident theme or connecting link beyond what 
is said in the half-page preface. Here we are told 
that the people of South Asia ‘once shared a com- 
mon civilisation and a common historical experi- 
ence’ and that they ‘continue to share similar prob- 
lems of social cohesion and the development of 
viable authority structures.’ Presumably it is these 
which are under discussion although even these are 
not discussed beyond the bare statement. With some 
effort it might be argued that a few of the papers 
concern themselves with the filtering down of the 
great tradition into popular literature, thought and 
action, but even this would be straining the attempt 
to find a theme. 


In the opening paper, Madhav Deshpande discus- 
ses, “History, Change and Permanence: a classical 
Indian perspective’. The author provides a rather 
simplistic understanding of historical perspectives. 
The main argument relates to the constant looking 
back to the past for sanctions relating to the present 
and the past being seen as an atemporal, synchronic 
position. This concept is then sought to be project- 
ed on to modern movements of political and social 
concerns which seek roots from the past. Apart 
from the? doubtfulness of the past being seen fas 
atemporal, much of what is said ‘on the modern 
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movements has already been said by others in more 
detailed historiographical analyses, and for the 
historian at least the paper covers well-trodden 


‘ground. 


In a largely descriptive paper, Friedhelm Hardy 
sketches out the biography of Nammalvar and his 
work, indicating the extension of the Sanskritic 
Vedic tradition to shudra saints and compositions 
in Tamil. It can be viewed as a study of pan-Indian 
symbolism seen, as it were, from below. Rafiuddin 
Ahmed discusses Islamisation in nineteenth century 
Bengal. One misses any comparison with other 
movements of Islamisation which could have been 
briefly made and which would have given a fuller 
dimension to the study. The use of Bengal as the 
language of this process raises the question (unfortu- 
nately not considered by the author) of whether the 


, concepts used in Bengali by movements of Sanskriti- 


sation could have had any links with this particular 
movement. Even the terms used in Bengali for pro- 
cesses relating to Islamisation would have been 
worth investigating. 


Michael Carrithers considers the social organis- 
ation of the Sinhalese sangha in an historical pers- 
pective. The. problem posed is whether the rise of 
reformist groups within the sangha emanated from 
the internal developments of the sangha or were 
motivated by the religious polity in which secular 
authorities such as the ruler play a significant part. 
It is suggested that the former was more important 
and yet the: obvious question remains unanswered 
asto why the Buddhist chronicles of Sri Lanka 
repeatedly associate the ruler with major changes 
inthe sangha. There is a strong interplay between 
the ruler and the sangha in the Buddhist tradition 
and perhaps the dichotomy between religious and 
secular which is assumed in this paper, seems 
inappropriate. 


C. Shackle considers language and-cultural iden- 
tity in"Pakistan Punjab and discusses the rise of a 
movement centred around the dialect of Siraiki 
(spoken in the Multan and Bhawalpur region) which 
is now undergoing a possible transformation to the 
status of an. independent language: The evolving 
of forms conducive to the latter change makes 
interesting reading but one wishes that there had 
been some discussion of the contextual elements 
which encourage such linguistic and social develop- 
ments, for it is only then that the problems of lang- 
uage relating to cultural identity can be properly 


‚ understood. 


The final | paper. by D.L. Sheth provides a useful 
summaty of thé literature-oti:caste-and politics and 


is therefore in the nature of a statement of sposition . 


regarding : political: Sociology i in India. 


He: ‘suggests 
that the interaction of caste and 


. extensively investigated and thdt‘thére is now need | 


tam 


for evolving a theoretical framework in order to + 
link concepts and generalisations at various levels of ; 


- analysis. f 


<a Romila_Thapar ' 


olitics has been : 


CONFLICT AND CIVILISATION by Gautani 
Adhikari. Vikas Publishing House,. Delhi, 1981. 


THE book has the very ambitious goal of arriving 
at ‘certain conclusions on the nature of conflict in 
existence and the possible impact it has on the 
movement of civilisation. For this purpose, the 
author while acknowledging his debt to. Marxism, 
qualifies it with his abhorrence of ‘dogmatic’ or 
‘orthodox’ Marxism. Hence he proceeds throughout 
the book to marry Marxism to a strange assortment 
of behaviourism, neopositivism and various current 


western psychological trends, resulting in a peculiar 
eclecticism. 


The book on the whole is disappointing because 
the theme is too vast — a comprehensive inquiry 
into conflict and civilisation. While appreciating the 
author's boldness in tackling such a formidable 
task, it is difficult not to conclude that he has bitten 
off more than he can chew. Precisely because he 
draws heavily on Marxist philosophy, the central 
defect in the book while elaborating his theme, is 
the author's superficial approach to Marxism and 
the flippant manner in which he uses some points of 
Marx to substantiate his thesis and some others to 
debunk Marxism itself. While this review cannot be 
a defence of Marxist philosophy against the author's 
sallies, certain misconceptions spelt out in the book 
must be tackled. 


The analysis does not accu Rel present the 
Marxian category of contradictions in dialectical 


and historical materialism. While transposing. the: 
terms contradictions and conflicts, the author trium:. 
phantly concludes that conflicts will continue, after. 
class society is abolished as if it-were the original’ 


discovery of the author. The author has failed to: 
grasp the elementary principles of the law of dia- 
lectics. Marxists recognise contradictions, i.e., the: 
law of the unity of opposites as the very essence ofi 
matter. In this, unlike the author, Marxist philo- 
sophy states that contradictions are present in 
every object in nature and society, the difference 
between general contradictions in nature and social 
and class contradictions being the element of think- 
ing and man's consciousness iù the latter. 


Neither has the author grasped the definition of 
antagonistic and non-antagonistic contradictions. 
As Lenin stated: ‘Antagonism and contradiction are 
by no means the same. Under socialism the first 
will vanish and second will remain. The author has 
confused conflict and violence to be equivalent to 
antagonistic contradictions. The resolution of con- 
tradictions, antagonistic or non-antagonistic — the 
methods used or different forms of struggle are not 
to be confused with force or use of non force. That 
contradictions will remain in socialist societies is 
not to be confused with antagonistic contradictions, 
which are exclusively those contradictions arising 
out of class divisions. This misconception ‘explains 
the- author's erroneous efforts repeatedly ‘to draw 
attention to conflicts and struggles in the socialist 
countries and between them to prove his thesis that 
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Marxism cannot solve the problems of man. 


Further, the author has his own interpretation of 
the subject of man and human nature and conscious- 
ness based on speculative humanism. He seems to 
suggest that Marx and Engels dealt with the matter 
inconclusively. He states: ‘I submit that human 
nature at a very fundamental level of the human 
psyche, exists quite independent of class interests 
and as а direct result of this, conflict in human 
Society persists and can well intensify despite the 
abolition of classes in a given society.' He proceeds 
to characterise the class struggle as secondary and 
not the motive force of history. Не selectively 
quotes from Marx and Engels to demonstrate that 
they also maintained that the basis of change is the 
human urge to survive. This is a grave distortion 
of Marx. As Marx reiterated in innumerable ins- 
tances, the individual is a product of history and 
not of nature. Similarly Marx and Engels emphati- 
cally refuted the theory of a universal human essence 
which is nothing but the author's human nature. 


Having stated the fundamentals of Marxism- 
Leninism on false premises, the author then proceeds 
to combine his bowlderised version of Marxism to 
various extant trends in behavioural psychology and 
resorts to American political scientists like Richard 
Lowenthal to explain the dynamics of the socialist 
states. While we cannot take objection to his choice 
of authorities to buttress his case, we certainly 
object to his distorting every fundamental aspect of 
Marxism to ensure his synthesis. Of these, it is 
relevant to state a few which have direct bearing on 
his analysis; he has not been able convincingly to 
refute the basic standpoint of Marxism that 
consciousness is from the .outset a social product. 
Neither has he understood that Marxism considers 
man as an integral part of the productive forces and 
that there is a direct connection between man and 
the relations of production as put forth so succinctly 
by Marx in A Contribution to the Critque of Politi- 
cal Economy. 


Without refuting this, no amount of examples 
cited by the author of socialism in practice in the 
socialist countries and the theory and practice of 
Marxism in India, can provide proof on the theo- 
retical plane for the author's thesis that Marxism- 
Leninism is outmoded and an alternative model is 
required for socialism in the world. Instead of 
drawing from the depths of the rich theory and 
practice of Marxism, to which the author partially 
claims his inspiration, he goes ahead to provide an 
alternative model. A hotch-potch of social demo- 
cracy, presidential form of government grafted on 
to our present parliamentary system, cooperatives 
of the Anand (Amul) enterprises variety, workers’ 
control and gandhian satyagraha. 


From the above prescription for a revitalised 
socialism free from the orthodoxy and tyranny of 
established socialism, one can well understand what 
a confused theoretical analysis could have produced 
such a novel mixture. 


Prakash Karat 
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Communications 


ECONOMIC theory as an abstraction of intense 
concrete historical experiences and more so of the 
dominant countries, is normally expected to 
provide new thinking. Failure to do so even under 
such experiences, not ruling out the possibilities of 
experimental situations, can only be traced to the 
failure of the human mechanisms to gear 


themselves to address the issues and do so properly. 


The failure, perhaps, is more on the front of 
planning the action and orienting the 
motivation. 


What is the quantum of non-defence aid to the 
developing economies from external sources? At 
what direct and indirect costs? It is hard to 
understand the resort to international aid for 
laying roads in remote rural areas, milk projects, 
construction of houses, reading rooms and urban 
development programmes, which are labour 
intensive, domestic-input based and aimed to 


create a favourable disposition among the masses 
towards the development programmes in the 
country. Labels like UN-aided library, world-bank 
project, village metal road etc., are bound to 
create an impression of the bankruptcy of a vast 
country’s government (I do not know if it speaks 
of its international credibility in getting loans 

and aid). It is difficult to say if it is the 
economist-planner or the administrator or a 
mongrel of the two that has approved such 
programmes. To rely upon foreign aid purely as a 
means of financing projects when the limitless 
recourse to domestic deficit financing and 
borrowings from the market continue, is, to say 
the least, undesirable and unnecessary even if 

one tries to justify it on the grounds of earning 
additional foreign exchange. 


Why do the poor remain poor? This is a 
question that economists have failed to talk 


about earnestly. The sympathy of a brand of 
welfare economists towards poverty as an 
external disutility factor in the utility function of 
the rich is a falsification of the gravity and 
dimensions of the problem. To fit into an 
ideological frame on the other hand will be an 
attempt at thwarting the basic objective by 
rendering it susceptible to a shuttle-cock play in a 
society seeking to grow with progress and 
stability. 


Why prices soar cannot be explained by the 
argument of incentives and income maintenance. 
Why the per capita consumption of essential 
goods remains nearly the same with little 
substitution over the past three decades cannot be 
explained by the political nature of the policy or 
the failure of leadership. Why projects continue 
to be incomplete even after 20 years of their 
initiation cannot be understood in terms of 
shortage of funds or material. We will have no 
difficulty in locating some strategic faults in the 
technical exercises of the planning body while the 
concerned members talk about daily price 
variations, etc.. Why should we have mechanized 
plants for chipping stones into pebbles and 

unding into gravel in the presence of abundant 
unskilled labour? Why should there be heavy and 
expensive designing of plants for a number of 
products when we could do so with less 
investment? Why do we not realize that 
diminishing returns to fertilizer consumption 
have already arisen in the agricultural sector? 
Why do we believe in the inevitability of the 
need for abundant curative medicare with drugs 
while we know the sources of the troubles and ills? 
Why should there be inaction on the front of 
checking adulteration and inferior quality at 
least of food items? Why do we allow the weights 
and measures used in market result in the dictum 
that the parts do not add up to the whole? Why 
should we fight shy of arguing about the ever 
increasing expenses of State management? What 
is the answer? 


To say that the:cause for the malady is that 
the economist is also a social animal is leaving 
the issue without an explanation. It speaks of 
the failure to be honest to the purpose. ‘ 
Ignorance is no crime but those assigned the ‘ 
task of development cannot claim condonation 
for their. failures. 

V.S. Rama Chandra 
Lecturer in Economics 
Ramjas College 

Delhi 


I HAVE read Seminar 266, Confusion in Economics, 
with special interest. Since I am not an economist, 
it will not be wise on my part to question the 

basic issues discussed. I may however give some 
reflections on their theoretical stance in general 
along with.some suggestions. А 


As is well known, economics has got the status 
of a science. But centuries of its development 
as a discipline has made it more significant 
politically rather than socially. That seems to be 
the main cause of economic problems rising over 
and above the shrinking world resources and the 
energy crisis. The over-riding cause of confusion 
to my mind is an increase in the highly wasteful 
cultural habits of man in general. This stands in 
sharp contrast to the Gandhian approach which 
carries the least danger of creating confusion 
in the economic situation in a country. 


It seems to me that economists in general have 
shown much less concern for the role of the 
cultural victors in economic development. The 
cultural ethos as it has spread with a varying 
degree of effectiveness in many societies makes it 
imperative that we study the problems of 
economics at the micro, meso and macro levels of 
human existence. Although there seems to be 
growing disenchantment among some scholars 
vis-a-vis economic model building, they can 
ill-afford to give it up because that is the only 
rational way to go about any tangible problem. 


Howsoever simplistic it may appear to hard-core 
economics, I wish to suggest that economists in 
a country like ours can and should divide their 
approaches to economic problems into two main 
areas. These are (i) social and cultural activities as 
related to (ii) economic problems which may be 
helpful in evolving socio-economic models at 
micro, meso and macro levels in the society. These 
may no doubt cut across a variety of linkages 
and structural relationships between ethnic groups, 
castes and classes. I may illustrate what I mean 
in the points below: (1) social and cultural 
activities may refer to (a) creating commitment 
to an egalitarian ethos, remaving poverty, etc., 
at micro level; (b) removing illiteracy, arresting 
drop-out rate in education, etc., at meso level; < - 
and (c) increasing the rate of savings, productivity, 
capital formation, etc., at macro level; (2) 
economic problems may refer to (a) stagnant 
occupational structure, slow rate of technical. ° 
education, etc., at micro level; (b) lower level'of*- » 
resource mobilisation, removal of regional -° · “Y 
imbalances, etc., at meso level; and (c) lower rate - 
of GNP and GDP, growth of inflation and black _ 
money etc., at macro level. . Ur ад. 7 


In reality, it is difficult to separate the socio- |”. 


cultural from the economic aspects of life and ``, 
that is why it is not possible to avoid presentation ' 


of over-lapping variables in the points noted  , 
above. It is easy to say that we are devoted to an, | 
inter-disciplinary approach in tackling human `.. , 
problems but hard to solye them Without, 2, 
persistent efforts. Ате we ready todo that? ’ 3 M С 
Harshad R. Trivedi 4 ec :9 ues 
Institute of Cultural and Urban Anthropology:^. : . 
Ahmedabad. ver. Ta шлу taut e 
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EUPHORIA is another word for confusion. And we 
have been wallowing in confusion. How do we 
prepare for a movement through it? To begin with, 
the frameworks of thought and analysis, and the 
perspectives which are crystalising, need critical 
attention. Without such a reordering of our terms 
of reference, we will fail to understand the changes 
that are under way. 


There can be no better introduction to this 
exercise than the election patterns of today. There 
are two patterns which are becoming increasingly 
visible. One, the near monopoly of power that the 
ruling Congress Party is likely to enjoy at the 
Centre if the present built-in advantages continue 
for the ruler — in a situation where the crowded 
Hindrspeaking heartlands remain loyal — and this, 
clearly, covers dynastic succession. The other, the 
trend towards regional assertion against the domina- 
tion of the heartlands beginning with the invariably 
more-advanced rim-lands or periphery, and 
encroaching upon the heartlands. 


The contradiction between ihe two is going to 
sharpen in a strange kind of way judging from 
political developments over the past few years. Any 
unwarranted interference by the Centre in regional 
assertions leads to a massive consolidation of the 
power of those interfered with. Witness Andhra 
Pradesh, Kashmir and Sikkim. At the same time, 
consolidated power at the Centre is demanded and 
mobilised by the ruling party because of the 
national presence it is able to maintain through its 
financial resources, its exclusive control of the 
expanding electronic media, the facilities offered to 
the ruling Prime Minister by the Indian Air Force, 


The problem < 


and the unchanging status quoist ambience of the 
Hindi-speaking heartlands. 


We hzve seen these two patterns in play during 
the last parliamentary elections, in which the 
opposition was almostliterally wiped out, and the 
elections to the State assemblies thereafter where the 
opposition reasserted. There is great maturity in 
the voting behaviour. At one point it is for national 
coherence. At another, for local relevance. Why do 
I describe this as a contradiction and why doI 
suggest that dangers arise from it? 


The improper handling of federal power, the 
overplay on centralised decision-making, and in- 
sensitivities to regional interest could turn this 
normal-looking, even healthy, contradiction into a 
corrosive confrontation. This has happened in the 
past. Witness the Emergency. It continues to 
express itself in ‘topplings’, (Andhra Pradesh!), 
defections (Kashmir!) and ‘suspensions’ (Sikkim!). 
There were tangled situations like Punjab which 
developed as a result of bad political management 
and disrupted dialogues, damaging perspectives on 
the totality of the Punjabi crisis and releasing 
vibrations in areas of national concern, like the 
armed forces. Punjab, too, has passed to a regional 
consolidation. Assam may follow. And there are the 
warning signals from Gujarat, even Maharashtra and 
Rajasthan. 


Jtisnotan accident that the theme of Centre- 
State relations has dominated the dialogue between 
political parties ever since the declaration of the 
Emergency and its aftermath. It began around ques- 
tions concerning financial allocations to the States, 


and the heated controversies around ‘over-drafts’. It 
touched on the powers of governors (now reduced 
to obedient satraps of the Centre!), the guidelines 
for making appointments of concern to all the par- 
ties because of their continental impact (actions 
increasingly influenced by ‘loyalty’ considerations 
whether in the public financial institutions or the 
judiciary), and the rigid, schematic and impractical 
attitudes of the Union Finance Ministry and the 
Union Planning Commission. . 


Small wonder that the demand soon crystalised 
for an Inter-State Council presided over by the 
President, and bringing together the Prime Minister 
and the State Chief Ministers, to institutionalise the 
need for a national consensus on matters of urgent 
concern. Such an Inter-State Council was envisaged 
in the Constitution, but never acted upon because 
of the false notion that the Prime Minister would be 
the source of all decision-making, within Cabinet or 
without as it later transpired. This demand is an 
integral part of the effort to resolve the contradic- 
tion between national power and regional power, 
and has become doubly important in an era during 
which federal functioning needs drastic correction. 


A federal form of government in India begins 
with the notion that several varying and differing 
parties could enjoy power in the States of the sub- 
continent. The fact that the composite Indian 
National Congress, which had been the vanguard of 
the freedom struggle, exercised power for many 
years throughout the sub-continent distorted our 
understandings of the continental context of our 
politics. Way back in 1959, when the Communist 
Party formed the government of Kerala, there was a 


systematic attempt to break it and dislodge it. The 
attempt was successful, and since then all opposi- 
tion parties have received such treatment from par- 
ties ruling at the Centre — Congress or Janata, as 
is well known. 


Our distorted thinking on federalism is today 
expressed in pleas for single party governance, in 
unbalanced attacks on the patriotism of those who 
are in opposition to the rulers at the Centre, and in 
an unspoken fear that one has always to keep on the 
best of terms with Delhi. These are unhealthy atti- 
tudes and they breed a variety of theories of how 
India would be weakened and dismembered by the 
rise of regional parties like the DMK/AIADMK in 
Tamilnadu, the Telugu Desham in Andhra Pradesh, 
the National Conference in Kashmir, the AASU in 
Assam, and, may be, even a Punjabi consolidation 
purged of communalism. The single party, in fact, 
is the anti-thesis of healthy federal politics and a 
danger to real coherence — but where are those who 
bother to elaborate this thesis. 


It is unfortunate that the federal correction has 
had to develop a regionalist posture in order to 
become meaningful. Regionalism creates fears even 
though it has no intention of challenging national 
coherence. The leaders of the regional parties are 
compelled to punctuate their political campaigning 
with regular assurances that they are ‘loyal’ Indians. 
Intelligent Indian thinking has yet to repudiate cate- 
gorically this kind of problem-solving. In so many 
ways, regional politics express a maturing of the 
economic interest of the regions in the national 
cake, and the unexpressed feeling that the party 
exercising national power with the dominant support 
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of the Hindi-speaking heartland will be unmindful 
of (or prejudiced against) regional needs. 


The rise of extremism in any region invariably 
underlines major failures in federal functioning. 
The mischievous attempt to equate extremism with 
regionalism — or, for that matter, terrorism with a 
community — is an integral part of the effort to 
push concepts which encourage those forces which 
are hostile to healthy federalism and seek its trans- 
formation into a centralised, unitary polity 
even if it means dressing it in the trappings of what 
is called a ‘Hindu State’, whatever that might mean. 


It looked very much as if we would continue our 
wallowing in these aberrations, distortions and mis- 
informations. Then, suddenly, in the last Assembly 
elections, R.K. Hegde triumphed on a single issue: 
good governance. No one could accuse this Janata 
Party leader, and former member of the undivided 
Congress Party, of being а regionalist. But he has 
a heightened and very intelligent consciousness of 
federal norms and disciplines, of alternative politics. 
His emergence in Karnataka was also significant. 
Towards the end of 1984, the voters in Karnataka 
were pushing Congresswards, terrified that the 
Centre might be torn apart after Indira Gandhi's 
assassination. Now, offered a genuine answer to the 
local gangster politicians, they switched to the man 
who heads a party that has won wide praise for its 
local political management. 


R.K. Hegde scores at another level. His political 
management is reinforced by a refreshing sensitivity 
to the new cluster of problems that are surfacing as 
we continue our haphazard, free-wheeling growth 
which makes the tiny rich richer and the massive 
poor poorer. He is alive to the need for an alter- 
native both in leaders and in programming for a 
crowded land of 750 millions moving to 1000 
millions. If he pursues this path with a singleness 
of purpose, and conscious of the federal dimensions, 
he could cut through the polarisations and return 
the country to a new elan — and anew base for 
federal political realignment. So far, at least, 
these alternatives have not been presented by persons 
holding actual power. 


The Indian voter has salvaged the political system 
from the destructive power of a single party system, 
but the threat remains — particularly at the Centre 
where exclusive poweris still viewed by. the Cong- 
ress Party as the only guarantee for stability. The 
emerging pattern — in fact, a pattern that we have 
been noting despite the occasional fogging — is the 
heavy dependence of the ruling Congress Party on 
the backward, largely static, Hindi-speaking heart- 
lands of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. 
This mass of population, commanding some 179 
seats in Parliament, is basically untouched by any 
current of transforming political-economic thought 
or concept. It turns hostile only when frightened or 
abused as during the Emergency ordered by the 
Congress heirarchy. Undisputed power at the Centre 
is nurtured here — even in the context of a Hindu 
State. - 


Significantly, these heartlands, unable to build 
healthy political expression and lost largely in tradi- 
tional casteist politicking, in Hinduistic hegemonist 
thinking, in anti-Islamism and now in anti-Sikhism, 
have become a natural breeding ground of political 
criminalisation by a variety of gangsters and mafias, 
and of a terrible lumpenisation of unemployed and 
alienated youth looking for jobs and being attracted 
by politics largely because of its potential for all 
types of corruption. The chain of killer violence, of 
open bullying, of capturing booths and fixing during 
the last elections in Uttar Pradesh and Bibar isa 
sampling of what goes on in these parts. The peri- 
phery of the sub-continent, or the rim-land is on 
another wave-length. 


We are accustomed to talk about the North-South 
divide on the sub-continent. This cliche description 
needs closer and more serious analysis because the 
eastern and north-eastern regions (Bengal, Assam, 
Tripura) together with the north-western (Punjab and 
Kashmir), even Sikkim, are not any more under the 
control of the Congress machine. What’s more, 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan, on the western peri- 
phery, are becoming independent-minded. Rethink- 
ings there are, as in Gujarat, and the trend is mark- 
ed and is likely to grow if federal maturity is not 
sought. 


It is necessary to stress again that this is not a 
thesis for the disintegration of this sub-continent. 
On the contrary. There isa continental consensus 
around the need for a stable government at the Cen- 
tre, but increasingly it is being reminded that it 
must be the creator of just and honest relations with 
the States. The continental consensus is no longer 
for a one-party system. Itis necessary to underline 
this because Congress Party expression continues to 
perpetuate an antagonism to a genuine opposition 
presence, particularly when it confronts the regional 
formations. An opposition as in a Hindu Undivided 
Family is acceptable to the Congress leadership, 
young and old. Anything beyond, which challenges 
the structures ofthe status quo and exposes the 
window-dressing being indulged in by the new poli- 
tical coteries, is considered obstructive, even dam- 
aging to the national interest. 


If the latest election contests (1984-85) suggest 
anything for the future, it is that political activity 
must move in organised strength to break the con- 
spiracy of power at the Centre, educating the people 
that a true democracy means a considerable 
devolution of power and a popular involvement in 
its exercise to reduce the heavy, over-bearing pre- 
sence of government. R.K. Hegde, at least, is deter- 
mined to do precisely this in Karnataka, thereby 
establishing a model for emulation. All others have 
been imitators of the Congress style and culture. 
If every important decision in Delhi still ends up 
Indira-style, on Rajiv Gandhi's table, so it does in 
the offices of these chief ministers. Only Karnataka 
practice has been different, and it is probably going 
to be more so. And there is solid reason for this. 


Through this process, the party structures which 
no longer exist, can be reforged. This is vital. But 
it is going to be a long haul. What we understand 
by a party system no longer exists. The program- 
matic challenge is at the heart of the problem. There 
are no clear programmes or perspectives for a society 
of 1000 millions or more. Without them, we stumble 
into a deeper crisis every year. Promises about mov- 
ing into the 21st century when we have to get most 
of our people into the twentieth, rhetoric about 
abolishing black money and ending corruption, and 
the usage of words like ‘socialism’, ‘secularism’, 
‘justice’ when they have lost their meaning, make a 
mockery of our pretensions. 


Our democratic system has become distorted and 
subverted by practices which constitute a built-in 
authoritarian ambience. These years of freedom 
have seen the heavy presence of government in our 
lives become heavier and more and more insensitive. 
A correction involving major surgery is now much 
overdue. But there is no stirring anywhere to 
change this deplorable state of affairs upon which 
hinge so many of our problems. Some 2000 
families—the figure needs researching by the media 
and academia—are determined to preserve their 
system of electing their chieftain every five years 
even as explosive tensions build below the surface. 
They fondly believe that a Hinduising consolidation 
will take care of the tensions. Banish the thought. 


The central challenge is that the existing political 
and economic frame will have to be drastically 
altered if it is to sustain our 1000 millions in the 
year 2000 A.D.—that is, if we want to survive 
united, and in an open society. One R K. Hegde in 
Karnataka is not enough. We will need many more, 
everyone. Ап alternative programme demands an 
alternative leadership. The restructuring of our 
society will touch every area of life and living, the 
texturing, the values underpinning such an effort and 
the consciousness that will have to be created to 
build resistance to runaway consumerism and to the 
wastefulness of what we call five-star cu'ture that is 
vulgarity. We are not a little England, or an under- 
populated USA or a city state like Singapore. We 
are 750 millions moving to 1000 millions and more, 
a continental polity of great complexity. We cannot 
be imitators, only path finders. 


Let me illustrate these thoughts with reference to 
the current debates to show you how far we are from 
our goal. We have today the skills and resources to 
solve our problems, but our priorities are destructive 
of the future. Why do we free our automobile firms 
to make any car they wish when we should be con- 
centrating on buses, small and medium, to move our 
people? Why do we permit a colonial-type bunga- 
low development in our towns in materials which 
are limited, when we require modern, efficient 
mohallas, and casbahs, built in local materials, to 
house our exploding urban population? Why do we 
talk of education as if it were a quest apart from 
jobs, or de-linked from all manner of self-employ- 


ment and productivity outside the government 
sector? Why do we pledge ourselves to clean the 
Ganga, made dirty by a deteriorating way of living 
when the urgent need is to provide clean drinking 
water to our millions? Why do we repeatedly 
remind ourselves about the paramount challenge of 
birth control when we fail to provide our people 
with the minimum health servicing support which 
is a starting point for all such critical plans? Why 
do we get entangled in meaningless reservation poli- 
cies when we know that those belonging to the 
categories covered by these should be trained to do 
all the mechanical jobs of a growing, urbanised 
society already covering 200 millions and suffering 
from a shortage of self-employed electricians, 
plumbers, motor mechanics and drivers, car- 
penters, tailors and such trained personnel? Why 
are we leaving rural India abandoned as we draw 
up plans for moving into the twenty-first century? 
Are we wedded to the idea of two nations within 
one nation? There can be no other explanation, for 
even the dullest planner knows that our present 
priorities are widening the gulf between the rich and 
poor. 


Take the statistics. They are shocking. A popu- 
lation today of 750 millions, 350 millions of which 
are below the poverty line. What does that mean? 
They go to bed hungry. That suggests that even our 
food surplus exists because so many millions of Our 
people do not have the money to purchase. Who 
are the rich, the elite? Some 10 millions in this 
teeming population, living on the services provided 
by some 200 millions in the urban sprawls. Only 
some one-and-a-half million pay taxes, believe it or 
not. At this rate, and within the political and 
economic systems we have given ourselves, we 
should be becoming a vast slum in the not too 
distant future. In other words, we have to texture 
our twenty-first century very differently—in simple, 
uncomplicated, dignified living. It has to be done 
now, or else it may be too late. 


We must move to anchor ourselves to the totality 
of human g owth and consciously motivate our 
people to skip the aberrations of affluent anarchy. 
The task is not easy. It demands hard, coordinated, 
practical application. It cannot be ordered. It can 
only be achieved through free, intelligent choice, 
through better alternatives, properly projected and 
marketed. Indeed, we will have to compete effect- 
ively with the trash. 1 believe that the disciplines of 
the approach I have spelled out will mould a value 
system far superior to anything that the present 
‘developed’ societies in the West and in the East 
have thrown up. All the factors exist in India to 
translate these perspectives into an agenda for 
action. Only catalytic interventions are lacking. We 
have to develop the faith and passion for such inter- 
ventions. Our survival as a civilised State depends 
on them. 


ROMESH THAPAR 
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‘A LOSS to the Congress Party, a 
gain for national unity’ — such was 
the comment made by Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi when the 
results of the Lok Sabha and 
Assembly elections in Punjab were 
announced. If this is seriously 
meant, it indicates a departure not 
only from his own earlier pronounce- 
ments but from the entire policy 
pursued by his party from the days 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Take his own campaign slogan 
in the State Assembly elections in 
March this year. The essence of 
his campaign was that the party 
which rules at the Centre should be 
at the helm in the States as well; 
another party being voted into 
office in a State while the Congress 
rules the Centre would be detri- 
mental to the cause of national 
unity. Earlier, during his campaign 
for the Lok Sabha elections in 
December, his fire had been con- 
centrated against the Akali Party 
ага its Anandpur Sahib Resolution; 
he had gone to the extent of 
making wild allegations against the 
other opposition parties that they 
were all in support of the Anand- 
pur Sahib Resolution. The Punjab 
elections were thus taking place 
with the Akalis pitted against the 
Congress, vut after the results were 
announced, the very same Prime 
Minister called the defeat of his 
party ‘a gain for national unity’, 
even though the Akalis have not 
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withdrawn, or even expressed their 
intention to withdraw, the Anand- 
pur Sahib Resolution. 


Looking back to the 1950s, when 
the first Prime Minister of the 
country had the elected Kerala 
ministry — the only non-Congress 
one in the country — dismissed. we 
note that he was practising what the 
present Prime Minister preached dur- 
ing the March elections to the State 
Assemblies. He was presiding over 
a government which was intolerant 
of any non-Congress party winning 
a majority in a normal election in 
any State and, having formed its 
government, continue in office till 
the next election. He gave his 
blessings to the unconstitutional 
agitation against a constitutionally 
elected State government, calling it 
‘a big mass upsurge’ and using it 
to dismiss the elected State govern- 
ment. 


Even since then, the story was 
repeated on innumerable occasions, 
showing that the Congress Party rul- 
ing at the Centre was not prepared 
to tolerate the existence of a non- 
Congress government in any State. 
This intolerance of any opposition 
inside or outside the ruling party 
reached its high water-mark when 
the emerging threat to the Congress 
Government at the Centre was 
countered by the notorious Emer- 
gency rule of 1975-77. 


The people of India, however, 
were not prepared to take the 
Congress drive towards one-party 
rule lying down. In the very State 
of Kerala where the Nehru govern- 
ment resorted to the method of 
dismissing a constitutionally elected 
government, the Congress had the 
humiliating experience (in 1967) 
of being reduced to a miserable 
minority of 9 in a house of 133. 
Furthermore, non-Congress govern- 
ments were formed in the same 
period in over half a dozen other 
States including West Bengal 
where, as in Kerala, the non- 
Congress government was headed 
by a Left-oriented coalition led by 
the CPI (M). 


In still another State, Tamilnadu, 
a non-Leftist party fighting for State 
autonomy (ОМК) secured such 
electoral successes as to be able to 
form its single party government. 
That experiment was so irresistible 
that the Congress could not dislodge 
that party (even after the split of 
the DMK and the formation of the 
AIADMK). The Congress Party, on 
the other hand, had to acknowledge 
the reality of the Kazhakam as the 
dominant political force 1n the State 
by extending support first to the 
DMK and then the AIADMK 
government. 


T. 1967 election showed that 
the monopoly of power enjoyed 
by the Congress from the very 
beginning of Independence had 
been broken. Although the Cong- 
ress continued its single-party 
power at the Centre, its replace- 
ment in several States in 1967 was 
the beginning of a period when 
there emerged a situation in which 
the Congress Party ruling at the 
Centre was opposed by non-Cong- 
ress governments of one or other 


political complexion in several 
States. 
Although the ‘leftist? image 


assumed by Indira Gandhi when 
she organised a split in her party 
helped her (in 1971) to reassert the 
one-party rule at the Centre and in 
almost all States, she could not 
displace the DMK even in her best 
years. Nor could she resist the need 
for allowing the leader of the 
Jammu-Kashmir National Confe- 


rence, the late Sheikh Abdullah, to 
form his single-party government to 
which her party had to give support 
from outside. In other words, even 
in the years of her unchallenged rule 
from 1971-77, she had to allow two 
non-Congress governments at the 
State level —— one in the north 
(Kashmir), the other in the south 
(Tamilnadu). 


1 
IN aturally, therefore, the replace- 
ment of the Congress by the Janata 
in 1977, followed by the coming 
back to power of the Congress in 
1980, posed the question: what now? 
It was clear that the reassertion of 
Congress power had not solved the 
major problem, which is that the 
Congress continued to be a minority 
among the people, although securing 
the overwhelming majority of seats 
in Parliament and in most of the 
State legislatures. The policies pur- 
sued by the party while having un- 
brokeu power for three decades had 
so accentuated and are accentuating 
all the problems of the country as 
to make increasing sections of the 
people discontented. Equally clear 
however was the fiasco of the first 
effort at forming an all-India alter- 
native to the Congress, the Janata 
having failed miserably. 


It was under these circumstances, 
with the Congress having failed to 
deliver the goods and the first all- 
India opposition party foundering 
on the rocks of ideological, political 
and temperamental incompatibilities, 
that regional political formations, 
or political alliances confined to 
certain regions, came to the fore- 
front. The combinations of Left 
parties as in West Bengal, Tripura 
and Kerala, the DMK inthe south 
and the National Conference Іл the 
north, become the points towards 
which opposition politics were 
moving. 


Efforts were in the meanwhile 
made to form similar regional par- 
ties in some other parts of the 
country. The most notable instance 
of this was the Telugu Desam Party 
in Andhra Pradesh whose electoral 
victory in 1983 proved to be a turn- 
ing point in the political history of 
the country. It showed that the 
earlier phenomenon of the Kazha- 
kams in Tamilnadu was no excep- 


tion. Here was a State over which 
the Congress had unbroken domina- 
tion since the country attained 
Independence. 


The ‘miracle’ of breaking Cong- 
ress domination there was performed 
not by experienced politicians or 
political parties, but by a hitherto 
‘non-political’ person. The secret 
of the ‘miracle’ was that the 
Telugu Desam leader had enough 
political sense to be able to give 
voice to the suppressed discontent of 
the people of the State against the 
raw deal given by the authoritarian 
central government. That memorable 
act of the people of Andhra Pradesh 
had so electrified the country that, 
when the Central Government got 
the elected ministry dismissed by 
the governor, there was such a 
powerful protest movement not only 
in Andhra Pradesh but throughout 
the country that the Congress rulers 
at the Centre had to beat a hasty 
retreat. 


Coinciding as tbis did with a 
similar political change in the 
neighbouring State of Karnataka 
(which too had been considered an 
impenetrable fortress of the Cong- 
ress Party), the Andhra-Karnataka 
developments proved to be a heavy 
blow struck by the people of the 
south against Congress domination. 
It will be recalled that Kerala had- 
the first non-Congress government 
in any State while Tamilnadu is 
the State where the Congress has 
been kept out of the ministry for 
almost 2 decades. The addition of 
the two other southern States made 
the entire South India a ‘forbidden’ 
region for the Congress. 


I. is against this background that 
one has to see Prime Mınister Rajiv 
Gandhi's statement that Congress 
loss in Punjab is a gaın for natıonal 
unity. Does he consider the Cong- 
ress loss in Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka, also a gain for national 
unity? What about Kashmir where 
the Congress is likely to lose if the 
present Shah outfit is dismantled 
and free and fair elections are held 
now? What about Kerala where the 
Congress is in the unenviable posi- 
tion of carrying on its shoulders 
such coalition partners as have 
become so many political liabilities 
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for it? What about Tamilnadu itself 
where the Congress is admittedly the 
junior partner of a party which can- 
not but be called ‘regionalist’? Does 
Rajiv Gandhi consider the non- 
Congress forces in these States, 
which are powerful enough to 
humble the Congress, to be helping 
the process of national unity, as he 
has said the Akal leadership in 
Punjab is? 


Ti. raises the question: what is 
the essence of national unity ina 
multi-lingual, multi-communal and 
multi-caste country like India? Does 
national unity mean the administra- 
tive unity of the entire geographical 
mits which comprise what the 
Indian Union is today? That un- 
doubtedly was the concept which 
guided the British rulers earlier. 
That concept guided the Congress 
leaders who opposed the British 
concept of Indian unity with their 
own concept of one and indivisible 
India? Or, does national unity mean 
a genuinely federal set-up in which 
the autonomous States and a unified 
Centre support and strengthen each 
other? 


Parties like the DMK, the 
Kashmir National Conference, the 
Telugu Desam etc., oppose the 
Congress concept of national unity 
with the concept of State autonomy 
stretched to the point of denying 
the need for national unity. The 
Communist Party of [ndia (Marxist) 
is of the view that this is as harmful 
as the Congress concept of centrali- 
sation of power. The party says in 
its programme: ‘The Party is oppos- 
ed to the drive of the ruling classes 
for centralisation denying autonomy 
and is also opposed to all disrup- 
tionist movements. It works for the 
preservation and promotion of the 
unity of the Indian Union on the 
basis of real equality and autonomy 
for the different nationalities that 
inhabit the country, and to develop 
a democratic structure.’ 


As a corollary to this conception 
of a voluntary union of the various 
peoples of India is the party’s 
approach to the question of national 
Janguage, or rather, languages. The 
party 1s opposed on the one hand to 
replacing English by Hindi as the 


sole national language (as is advo- 
cated by the Congress, the BJP and 
so on) and, on the other, the indefi- 
nite continuation of English as the 
national language (as is advocated 
by some parties including the 
Kazhakams in Tamilnadu). 


The party's proposals are: ‘equality 
of all national languages in Parlia- 
ment and central administration 
shall be recognised. Members of 
Parliament will have the right to 
speak in any national language and 
simultaneous translation will have 
to be provided in all other national 
languages. All acts, government 
orders and resolutions shall be made 
available in all national languages. 
The use of Hindi as the official 
language shall not be made obliga- 
tory. In the course of growing econo- 
mic, social and intellectual inter- 
course, the people of different States 
of India will develop in practice the 
language of interconnection most 
suitable to their need. The use of 
English in the fields of administra- 
tion, legislation, judiciary and as the 
medium of instruction in education 
shall be discarded, replacing it with 
the national languages. Right of 
people to receive instruction in their 
mother-tongue in educational insti- 
tutions. The use of the national 
language of the particular linguistic 
State as the language of administra- 
tion in all its public and State insti- 
tutions as well as its use as the 
medium of education in the State 
to the highest standard; provision 
for the use of the language of a 
minority or minorities or of a region 
where necessary in addition to the 
language of the State shall be imple- 
mented. The Urdu language and its 
script shall be protected.’ 


T. party proposes, furthermore 
that, ‘the unity of India is to be 
consolidated by fostering and pro- 
moting mutual cooperation between 
the constituent States and between 
the peoples of different States in the 
economic and cultural spheres. 
Special attention will be paid, 
financial and other assistance ren- 
dered, to economically backward 
and weaker States, regions and areas 
with a view to helping them rapidly 
overcome their backwardness.’ 


How is this objective of ‘promot- 
ing mutual cooperation between the 


constituent States’ to be attained? It 
is here that the Party's proposals on 
Centre-State relations become rele- 
vant. 


The party does not agree with 
those who argue that the functions 
and powers of the Centre should be 
restricted to defence, foreign affairs, 
communications and currency and 
that on every other question the 
States should have full authority. 
Nor does it endorse the idea that in 
the name of the ‘overall authority 
of the Centre’, all the functions and 
powers of administration should be 
exercised from Delhi and that the 
States should function only as agen- 
cies of the central government. 


А, opposed to these two extreme 
views, the party wants the Centre to 
have sufficient power and authority 
to be able to coordinate the acti- 
vities of States, so that national 
development in the economic, edu- 
cational and cultural fields is pro- 
perly planned. This however should, 
in the party’s view, be dischanged 
by the Centre not on its own but in 
consultation with the States. This 
would mean that many of the powers 
which are now put in the central 
and concurrent lists of the Consti- 
tution would be transferred to the 
State list but provision will be made 
to have constant exchanges between 
the Centre and the States on the 
problems and practices in relation 
to the subjects that are allotted to 
the States. 


To take one example, the acti- 
vities of the Planning Commission 
should continue but the Commission 
itself should not remain an agency 
of the central government (as it now 
is) but acreature of and responsible 
to the National Developm ¿nt Coun- 
cil in which all the Chief Ministers 
have a voice. Similar bodies may 
be constituted as the collective 
machinery of the Central and State 
governments (in which therefore 
the central government will not 
have the over-riding and final voice 
as happens now) to co-ordinate the 
activities of the State and central 
governments in such departments as 
should be coordinated. 


What has, in fact, been happening 
may be summed up as the result of 


the push and pull made by two 
opposite forces. On the one hand, 
the authoritarian Centre which grabs 
more and more power from the 
States to which the Constitution had 
allotted them; on the other band, 
the State or regional movements 
which are anxious to denude the 
Centre of all powers and reduce it 
to a nonentity. The Congress and 
its central government have been 
persistently trying to divest the 
States of all their powers, trans- 
forming the formal federal Consti- 
tution of the country into a unitary 
one. 


T discussion of this question of 
national unity and political demo- 
cracy will not be complete if the 
question of such divisive forces as 
casteism, communalism and other 
forms of separatism are not consider- 
ed. It will be noticed for instance 
that the Akali movement combined 
in itself two phenomena — a move- 
ment for the assertion of State auto- 
nomy as against the authoritarian 
Centre; secondly, a movement for 
the revival of Sikhism, giving a reli- 
gious or communal contour to per- 
fectly secular demands. 


Even in the relatively more secular 
movement of the DMK, the origin 
goes back to the growing discontent 
against Brahmin domination which 
gave birth to the Justice Party in 
Tamilnadu. The remnants of this 
anti-Brahmin caste movement can 
still be seen in the present-day 
Kazhakam movement, though it is 
today far less susceptible to the 
influence of non-Brahmin casteism 
than a movement like the Akalis of 
Punjab is to Sikhism. 


In still other cases like that of the 
Congress-led freedom movement 
which was apparently secular with 
no tinge of communalism, the 
influence of the religious outlook 
was dominant. Outstanding national 
leaders like Tilak and Gandhi cloth- 
ed their democratic movement with 
religious ideas. Secularism itself was 
in fact understood as equal respect 
to all religious, rather than complete 
separation from politics. Opposition 
to this assumed the form of Islamic, 
Christian, Sikh etc., religious out- 
look which co-existed with the 


Hindu variant in the very same 
freedom movement, the very same 
Congress Party. That was how the 
unity of the Indian people, forged 
through the struggle for freedom, 
came to be disrupted and finally 
India got divided into a Hindu and 
an Islamic part (The Indian Union 
and Pakistan ) 


lt will be recalled that the Akali 
Dal was, in the beginning, a vital 
force in India’s freedom movement 
but was under the predominant 
influence of the Sikh religious out- 
look. Neither the nationalist Sikhs 
nor the leaders of the Congress 
cared to understand the implications 
of this mixing up of anti-imperialist 
politics with the religious (reviva- 
list) outlook. In subsequent years 
(as in the recent confrontation with 
the Congress Party and the central 
government), the democratic aspects 
of the Akali demands were mixed up 
with Sikh revivalism. 


The whole outlook of the Dharma 
Yudh launched by the Akali Dal 
recently, its step-by-step develop- 
ments towards domination by the 
extremists, showed how a legitimate 
movement for democratic demands 
can be diverted into disruptive 
channels. The Congress leaders, on 
the other hand, dealt with the 
movement in such a way that, while 
doggedly resisting all that was demo- 
cratic in the Akali demands, 
they conceded those on religious 
issues. 


I, is thus obvious that, if the 
tragedy of Punjab is not to be 
repeated either in that State itself 
or anywhere else, all political 
parties (the ruling Congress Party 
above all) should boldly adopt the 
genuinely secular stand of complete 
separation of politics from religion. 
It is the mixing up of the two that 
vitiated the entire freedom move- 
ment, helped the British rulers to 
divide the movement on communal 
lines and ultimately bring about 
the country’s partition with all 
the disastrous Consequences that 
followed. 


The recent Punjab tragedy would 
have followed along the same lines 
had it not been for some special 
circumstances which might not 


repeat again. This should therefore 
be a warning to all of us, those who 
belong to this or that political party 
or belonging to no party, against 
mixing religion with politics. 


S on: of caste, it should be 
stated in no uncertain terms that, 
unlike as in the case of religion, the 
question is one of struggle against 
the caste as such, rather than its 
mere separation from politics. The 
struggle however cannot be conduc- 
ted abstractly but has to be integra- 
ted with the economic, social, 
cultural and political struggles of 
the common people. It is these 
united struggles that bring under 
one banner the common people 
belonging to all castes and commu- 
nities. To facilitate this, however, 
those castes which have been 
oppressed for centuries should be 
enabled to catch up with those who 
have had the benefit of higher 
culture and h'gher standards of 
living. 


From this viewpoint, reservation 
for the formerly Oppressed castes 
is a legitimate demand which should 
be conceded. That however should 
not be used (as unfortunately it has 
been and is being used by the Con- 
gress and some other political 
Parties) to divide the common 
people into two hostile camps of the 
‘forward’ and ‘backward’ commu- 
nities. The common people belong- 
ing to all communities should in 
fact be made to realise that the job 
today is not just the division’ of 
existing employment opportunities, 
but the strugele for such a restruc- 
turing of the social order as will 
expand employment Opportunities. 
Division of the common people 
along caste and communal lines 
would hamper the development of 
this united movement. 


The Punjab accord and the elec- 
tion that followed should lull no 
one into complacency. Authori- 
tarian, caste-communal separatism 
and other forms of national disrup- 
tion are active in the whole country 
— in Punjab itself. Unless this is 
realised and the struggle for national 
unity on the basis of democracy 
and genuine secularism is carried 
on in a determined way, dark days 
are ahead for the country. 
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Murmurings in the hearflands 


LK GUJRAL 


THE national media and the politi- 
cal elite. have been, for some time 
now, too occupied with the lingering 
crises in the Punjab and Assam to 
even notice, much less pay atten- 
tion to, the ferment brewing in the 
Hindi speaking States — particular- 
ly in UP and Bihar. 


In a way, it is part of Hindu 
smugness summarily to dismiss 
the grievances, justified or otherwise, 
of the Muslims, the Adivasis and 
the lower castes until a crisis 
erupts. Then the brutalised police 
takes over ruthlessly to suppress. As 
the emotions intensify, backing up 
the agitations, the oppressive machi- 
nery of the State is soon replaced by 
the army. But, the problems do not 
varnish; they are bouncing back with 
added ferocity. 


Pick up any Urdu newspaper — 
a large number are published from 
every town and city of the country 
-— and you notice the two contro- 
versies obsessing the minds and 
hearts of the Muslim population 
across the entire heartland of India. 
There is hardly any mention of these 
issues in the English or Hindi press. 
Some Hindi papers occasionally 
spare space only to dismiss them 
with a touch of sarcasm and spite. 


What are the issues? 


The first pertains to the status of 
‘Urdu’. And second — the ‘personal 
law' — that has been fired by a 
recent judgment of the Supreme 
Court. Let me deal with the second 
first. An aged lady, Shah Banoo, 
was divorced by her wayward hus- 
band who just threw her out without 
any help or assistance. The proce- 
dure for divorce, as practised by the 
Muslims, is rather simple. The hus- 
band recites the word talaq thrice 
and the bond breaks. 


Although theologists say that the 
shariat lays down а more compre- 
hensive and time-consuming proce- 
dure, in India, particularly amongst 
the poor, this has been distorted. 
The ‘personal law" mandates main- 
tenance of the divorcee only during 
the period of 'Idat' which lasts 
nearly three months. After that the 
woman is free to remarry and the 
husband has no obligation to look 
after her. At the time of the wed- 
ding, the bridegroom agrees to pay a 
specified amount called the *mehar' 
at some time or the other but defi- 
nitely at the time of divorce. Gene- 
rally, this amount is, niggardly and 
yery often a clever husband gets it 
redeemed from the unsuspecting 
wife. 


The Supreme Court, moved by 
the wretchedness of divorcee Shah 
Banoo, has decreed that the former 
husband must pay a monthly main- 
tenance out of his proven good 
income. There is a stir against this 
edict. A debate in the Rajya Sabha 
highlighted the issue, and a spirited 
Muslim Minister — Arıf Mohd — 
ably opposed a non-official bill 
brought forth by the President of 
the Muslim League, Banatwallah, 
seeking to annul the effect of the 
decree and to bar the country's 
judiciary from looking into issues 
emanating from personal law — 
*sanctified by the holy book and the 
codified practices'. 


Here I do not propose to examine 
the merits and demerits of the 
debate that has been joined by many 


legal luminaries, theologists and 
political activists. But the agitation 
has spread to all parts of India. An 


*Action Committee! had called for a 
Bandh in Bengal. Jyoti Basu had 
announced his opposition to the call 
and also to the stand taken by the 
Muslim League. Earlier, in Kerala, 
the CPI (M)-led coalition has parted 
company with the League on this 
issue. Of course, the Congress (I) 
Chief Minister, Karunakaran, has 
welcomed the League with open 
arms! 


The Muslim alienation from the 
mainstream manifests itself in seve- 
tal ways. But the availability of its 
*vote bank’ has stood in the way of 
any political party — progressive or 
otherwise — looking at Muslim 
problems in the broader national 
perspective. The legacy of partition 
is largely responsible for sustaining 
the Muslims’ ghetto outlook. But 
the communal psyche of the majo- 
rity also keeps them at a distance 
and prevents their induction into 
the mainstream through any socio- 
economic participation. Of late, this 
effort to keep them down is being 
resisted, causing friction and, some- 
times, riots. 


Characteristics of the Muslim 
problem — if it may be so called — 
vary from State to State. In the 
Hindi belt, where the Muslim popu- 
lation is sizeable, the grievances 
cover the economic, cultural and 


religious spheres. Partly due to 
reasons of history, the chauvinistic 
Hindu psyche is assertive here and 
stands firmly in the way of Muslims 
entering mercantile activity. It 
would rather confine them to agri- 
culture, artisanry of different kinds 
and handlooms where the non- 
Muslim businessmen can exploit 
them. As daily wage workers, their 
plight is usually miserable and they, 
along with the Harijans, constitute 
the bard core of poverty 


A, the time of partition, Pakistan 
offered tempting prospects to the 
educated and enterprising Muslim. 
The sizeable migration which fol- 
lowed, caused a discernible vacuum 
in leadership. The poor remained 
behind. It took them time to catch 
up with the rest in education and 
employment, mainly because of the 
aggressive ‘Hindu Rashtriya’ psyche 
which prevented their joining the 
mainstream unless their attitudes 
and institutions were credibly 
*Hinduised'. Managers of the Cong- 
ress Party thrived on this insecurity 
and demanded exclusive access to 
the Muslim ‘vote bank.’ Once that 
was guaranteed it was easy for the 
party to capture power in Delhi, 
Lucknow and elsewhere. 


This odd politico-social relation- 
ship has induced peculiar distor- 
tions in the Muslim view of national 
unity. Obviously, such political sub- 
servience could not last for all time. 
The ‘vote bank’ has gone into 
voluntary ‘liquidation’ since 1977. 
The new elites of Muslims have rid 
themselves of the ‘partition guilt". 
They now react to the political 
parties and personalities keeping in 
mind their own individual and com- 
munal interests. 


This phase and attitude has split 
the Muslim polity. The traditiona- 
lists and the conservatives, by and 
large, still rule the roost, although 
the younger liberated members do 
exert pressure from time to time. 
Unfortunately, the Delhi Congress 
rulers have always discouraged men 
like Sheikh Abdullah, Mir Qasim 
or Farooq Abdullah from playing an 
all-India role. Their influence could 
have checkmated the influences of 
the ‘Jamait-i-Islami’, the League and 
the ‘Mushawarat’, It is no use con- 


fronting them in Kashmir and leav- 
ing them alone in UP and Bihar. 


These organisations and the Deo- 
Band-based 'Jamiat Ulmai Hind’ — 
that has been close to the Congress 
since the days of the freedom strug- 
gle — have their ideological diffe- 
rences. But they come together on 
issues like *personal law'. This may 
not be the occasion to trace the 
history of Muslim politics or to 
make a value judgement on an issue 
like this which is causing the 
ground-swell But it is perceivable 
that the emerging scenario is likely 
to acquire formidable shape. 


A, political parties are now func- 
tioning as corporate companies 
without any credible base in the 
villages and mohallas. The erstwhile 
local-level credible leaderships had 
capacity and influence to diffuse 
tensions and transmit the correct 
messages to State capitals in the 
initial stages. But now these politi- 
cal processes have ceased andthe 
mechanism of the market has taken 
over. The local agents, if they may 
be so called, encourage agitations 
even on non-issues. Otherwise they 
are not noticed. The best amongst 
them may not ignite the fire, but 
they do precious little to extinguish 
the flames orto call inthe fire- 
brigade. They just stand aside and 
watch. 


It was at these levels that Sanjay 
Gandhi had inducted his own brand 
of ‘Desh Sudhariks’ — the locally 
known hocdlums who were instru- 
mental in taking the politics of con- 
frontation down to the grassroot 
levels. 


Rajiv Gandhi has been trying to 
reverse the process with the help of 
the State machinery. But the police 
and other instruments of the State 
are already brutalised and crimina- 
lised. Thus, with a very narrow 
power base, the ruling coterie at 
Delhi is finding it easier to sign an 
accord with Longowal or the AASU 
but itis far more difficult for it to 
cope with the issues and the psyches 
that are causing deeper disturbances 
at the mass levels. This needs an 
organisation that grows from the 
soil — nota transplant from Delhi. 
All the same, it will be tragic if the 
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politics of consensus is permitted to 
degenerate into the politics of sur- 
render before forces and factors of 
reaction and obscurantism. 


The Indian State has been 
charged with the dual responsibility 
of peacefully modernising the 
tradition and creating a socially just 
society. The managerial skills of 
the Prime Miniter's colleagues 
will ultimately be tested on this 
touch-stone. It is much simpler 
for the leadership to repeat ‘we 
shall not interfere in the personal 
law’, but would that mean support- 
ing the Banatwallab Bill? Does the 
leadership have the political instru- 
mentality to induce and encourage 
the Muslim community to under- 
take the process of reform and 
adjustment? 


T.. more pertinent issue pertains 
to Urdu, not because the issue is 
complex, but because Hindu chau- 
vinism is unwilling to permit the 
Urdu speakers to get their cultural 
due. Much has been written and 
talked about the ‘historic and 
progressive role’ of this dynamic 
language. The cultural elite, parti- 
cularly of the North, considers it 
prestigious to inaugurate a 
*mushaira' or to recite a memorised 
couplet of Ghalib or Faiz. 


The election manifestos of all 
political parties, particularly of the 
Congress, have been promising in 
bold letters: ... ‘Urdu will get its 
due place.” Mrs Gandhi, after the 
massive mandate of 1971, asked me 
to chair a committee of some emi- 
nent educationists, scholars, journa- 
lists and administrators to ‘examine 
the status of Urdu and make 
recommendations for its promo- 
боп.’ Three years labour produced 
what has been called the Gujral 
Committee Report. Its recommen- 
dations cover all spheres of activity. 
Specifically, it has made detailed 
recommendations that would end 
the Muslim psyche of isolation. 
Perception of the nation's integra- 
tion has been viewed in terms of 
education, employment, administra- 
tion, journalism and so on. 


The Committee wrote the report 
in the belief that the problems of a 
language could not be de-linked 


from the aspirations and frustra- 
tions of its users. Butthe fate of 
the report was tragic. In the 
Cabinet, Mrs Gandhi backed it 
but stiff opposition came from those 
who are believed to be progressives 
and supporters of minority causes. 
Mrs Gandhi should have pushed it 
forward with her usual zeal but she 
chose the path of ‘safety-first’ and 
consigned it to the dungeons of 
secrecy. 


Thanks to Chandra Shekhar, it 
was | unauthorisedly published 
despite the hesitations of his Janata 
Party ministers. But, Mrs Gandhi's 
return to power opened a new 
chapter. The government that was 
unwilling even to publish the report 
hastily decided to upgrade the 
status of Urdu. Jagan Nath Misra 
— with an uncanny sense of timing 
— made it a second language in the 
State. His was a dramatic effort to 
win back the loyalty of the Bihari 
Muslims who gladly swallowed the 
bait. Vishwanath Pratap Singh, 
then Chief Minister of UP, envied 
his counterpart in Patna, Clumsily, 
he issued an ordnance but never 
turned it into law. Four years bave 
passed and Muslims and other Urdu 
lovers are still waiting, feeling 
cheated. 


Having lost faith, they are now 
on the agitational path. There is 
a pressing demand for the dismissal 
of Minister Vasudev Singh who has 
publicly denigraded the language 
and its speakers. True to the prevail- 
ing fashion, he is now considered 
to bea champion of Hindi chauvi- 
nism and hence backed by a power- 
full lobby. The BJP and others have 
threatened a counter agitation if 
Urdu gets what the ordnance had 
proposed. 


I the meantime, an eminent 
poet, Kaifi Azmi, whose progres- 
sive outlook and stirring poetry has 
been universally recognised, has 
protested and surrendered back to 
the President the much covetted 
‘Padma Shri award. A former 
Congress (I) Minister, Begum 
Hamida Habibullah, has resigned 
from the Chairmanship of the Urdu 
Akadami along with all other 
members. Yet, neither the Chief 
Minister nor the Prime Minister 


has made any pronouncement to 
still the agitated minds. 


Put these together and you wit- 
ness an ominous scenario. On one 
side, a large minority believes that 
it has been denied its share in 
economic life and now its language 
and religious realms are threatened. 
On the other, even the educated 
and better off sections of the 
majority community have revised 
their views regarding the role and 
duty of the secular State. 


T. portents of instability do not 
end here. Two more struggles are 
being fought in depth. The much 
exploited Adivasis in Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh are being killed 
by the callous police through the 
simple device of labelling them 
*Naxalites'. Neither the political 
system, nor the State machinery 
manifests any sensitivity to their 
plight. Gradually, the struggles 
are taking the shape of armed 
resistance. With their mediaeval 
bows and arrows and bare hands 
they fight back a losing battle. 
Some daring film and media repor- 
ters have exposed the criminality of 
the police but this does not touch 
many hearts. 


At the height of terrorism in 
Punjab, a friend from Bihar told 
me: ‘What is disiurbing you as 
extraordinary is routine in my State 
where both the politics and the 
police have been criminalised. So 
every one fends for himself? The 
dalits are more articulate and the 
educated young Harijans and Giri- 
jans are making their intervention 
in several] ways. In the recently 
held Punjab polls, where they do 
nothave any worthwhile organisa- 
tion, the S-4, as they are commonly 
called, defied the major parties and 
put up their nominees who, it is 
now analysed, caused the defeat of 
the Congress(I) in at least twenty 
one seats. 


An imaginative leadership has to 
emerge, some time, to put all these 
three factors together and tilt the 
balance of power not only in the 
three States but also in Delhi. 


In the prevailing national scena- 
rios, the Congress(I) base has 
already shrunk to the Hindi belt. 


~ 


The Akali victory in the Punjab has 
nearly completed the process of 
regionalisation of national politics. 
There is no political party, includ- 
ing the ruling party, that has 
credible presence in every State. 


It is no use denigrading the new 
forces as ‘regionalist or communal. 
The main question is whether the 
Indian State and polity is innov- 
ative enough to weave the new fabric 
of an integrated national life? 


The backwardness of the Hindi 
belt has served well the interests 
and ambitions of the ruling elite. 
The feudal psyche, that breeds con- 
formity and personalised loyalty, 
has provided safe constituencies to 
tbe rulers at Delhi and in the States. 
At the same time, it has provided a 
strong bulwark against the feder- 
alisation of Indian culture and the 
devolution of powers particularly to 
the rim land States that owe allegi- 
ance to non-Hindu beliefs. 


` 
1 he two successive regimes, that 
of Mrs Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi, 
have been firm  votaries of the 
‘strong Centre’ concept. With this 
in mind, the institution of Chief 
Ministership has been methodically 
weakened and likened to the Mughal 
‘subedars’ who derived their autho- 
rity from Delhi and were appointed 
and dismissed at the pleasure of the 
ruler. People in some States like 
Andhra, have protested and enthron- 
ed regional parties, even though the 
Centre has attempted to tame them 
via the governors and the financial 
institutions. 


The emerging end result is that 
the Indian political culture has been 
split. While the Hindi belt politi- 
cians, by and large, stand for a cen- 
tralised, authoritarian State, the 
others are pressing for healthy 
decentralisation inherent in a fede- 
ral outlook. Four decades of a Hindi 
belt based dynastic rulership has 
created an elite that does not really 
believe in Indian diversity. Its con- 
cept of national unity tends to create 
uniformity and conformity. The 
Emergency was an assertive expres- 
sion of this ethos that neither tole- 
rates dissent nor accommodates a 
diverse outlook. But the elite is not 
having iteasy. At every step resis- 


tence is building up—both from 
within and without. 


К, Gandhi has changed the 
style of rulership from Mrs Gandhi's 
imperial manner. He prefers the 
path of conciliation. But he has not 
spelt out any alternative ideology. 
Nor has he reinstated the institu- 
tions that balance various sectors of 
power. As a matter of fact, his 
power coterie is much smaller than 
that of his mother's. As the recent 
reshuffle has shown, he has created 
only three centres of power besides 
himself. While Arun Nehru has 
been assigned all instruments of 
State power, he has also been 
accorded personal supremacy in UP 
where his nominee has replaced a 
comparatively senior Chief Minister. 
Another insider, Arun Singh, is now 
the virtual Defence Minister, while 
V.P. Singh lords over the financial 
realms. 


Neither the Haksar era nor any 
‘kitchen cabinets’ had so much cent- 
ralised power in so few hands. 
There were always the stalwarts 
whom Mrs Gandhi could not easily 
bye-pass. While she was keen to be 
the fountainhead of all power and 
patronage, she deliberately engineer- 
ed a larger power heirarchy. She 
once told me, 'Dinesh Singh keeps 
too much in his own hand, he does 
not permit others to come in.' At 
another stage she spelt out, *...effec- 
tive functioning is possible if one 
builds several concentric circles...' 
Of course, she meant around ‘one 
centre’. But her failure began when 
she forgot her own theory and let 
Sanjay lead the way to monopolis- 
ing all power. 


Rajiv Gandhi, it seems, is placing 
too much reliance on the anti- 
defection law. He seems to overlook 
that as prospects of sharing power 
diminish, the process of alienation 
accelerates. This is particularly true 
in a State that is still in the process 
of unifying the vast diversities that 
are India. It is prudent for him per- 
sonally and in the nation's interest 
to see that the institutions that Mrs 
Gandhi had suppressed are activated 
again. The democratic institutions 
of our federal life have an inherent 
capacity to absorb shocks and 
diffuse the crises at early stages. 


The red enclave 


KP UNNIKRISHNAN 


‘Time was not more distant than 
a century and a half ago when 
Bengal was much more wealthy 
than England.’ 


Digby 


‘Bengal with her wings broken 
by partition may resign herself 
being eclipsed.’ 

Arnold Toynbee, 1950. 


‘Calcutta is a city of proces- 
sions.’ 


Jawaharlal Nehru in 1957. 


‘Calcutta is a dying city.’ 
Rajiv Gandhi, March 1985. 


THE recent direction of events in 
Punjab and Assam are indicators of 
a deepening crisis in the Union- 
State relations and its constitu- 
tional basis and, indeed, of the 
federalising processes in India and 
the growth of healthy norms for 
building up a federal polity on a 
new basis. The looming crisis is also 
an indicator of the assertive and 
growing trend of alienation of many 
of the peripheral States of the 
Indian Union. 


It is not as though these trends 
have surfaced suddenly in recent 
months and years The post-Inde- 
pendence history of the relationship 
between the Union and the States of 
Tamilnadu, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Andhra and West Bengal, Assam 
and the North-Eastern States, all 
point to’ the emergence of a struc- 


tural crisis within the constitutional 
system. It has undoubtedly been a 
case of regional assertion though 
its forms may have varied in texture 
and complexion. 


The power elite in Delhi presid- 
ing over the destinies of the sub- 
continental mass have responded 
invariably by seeking to describe 
and label any form of regional 
assertion generally under the broad 
category of ‘fissiparous’ or ‘anti- 
national’ tendencies or as ‘regiona- 
lism’ or 'secessionism'. 


This developing confrontation 
which has taken place in the context 
of single-party dominance over 
the national political system and 
sharpening problems of uneven 
development of the last three 
decades has projected the need for 
an immediate review of Union-State 
relations in all their political, legal, 
and constitutional aspects and, 
indeed, based on the cultural and 
historical dimensions of the pro- 
blem. 


The problem raises a fundamental 
question of the form and texture of 
our nationhood. A close look at the 
history of the sub-continent of the 
last five or six centuries is an essen- 
tial pre-requisite for a rational 
debate on this. One has only to 
travel from Manipur in the east to 
Kutch in the west or from Kashmir 
to Kerala, or Punjab to Gujarat to 
experience the distinctive styles in 
the habits of food and attire, cus- 


toms, languages and cultural tradi- 
tions. Therefore, it is а very simple 
proposition that we cannot have a 
concept of nationhood and unity 
based on uniformity for our sub- 
continental polity; it can only be a 
concept based on harmony and, to 
use a worn-out cliche, the implica- 
tions of which are very little under- 
stood — ‘unity in diversity’. 


Even historically it would bea 
travesty of the truth to say that any 
empire or imperial system in the 
sub-continent, before the advent of 
the British, ever extended its rule 
or influence to all parts of the 
present Union. Assam, Tamilnadu 
and Kerala and, indeed, much of 
the south were never a part of the 
Mughal Empire, or any of the 
earlier northern-based kingdoms 
and empires. 


The Mughals helped the growth 
of regional languages even though 
their court language was Persian, 
and which they never sought to 
impose on the people. On the con- 
trary, they did help the evolution 
and spread of Urdu — a popular 
language which had developed 
since the Delhi Sultanate period — 
among the people of the northern 
territories of the Empire, and there 
is concrete historical evidence to 
suggest that they encouraged the 
use of Bengali, Gujarati and Mara- 
thi in the far-flung provinces, and 
established newer modes of commu- 
nication. 


T.. compulsions of British 
imperialism were quite different. 
The British colonial authorities 
carved out new administrative 
boundaries in the sub-continent 
obviously in pursuit of the colonial 
interests of the empire. The thrust 
was essentially for opening up a 
vast hinterland for promoting colo- 
nial trade through port towns and 
developing a meaningful infrastruc- 
ture of communications, railways 
and roads, and for movement of 
troops to retain their strategic hold 
in the South-Asian sub-continent. 


During the early phases of British 
colonial expansion in the sub-con- 
tinent, or in 1773-1833, the British 
Parliament gave increasing authority 


to the Governor-General of India. 


in pursuit of these aims; but with 


the passage of the Charter Act, the 
situation underwent considerable 
changes. After the Great Revolt of 
1857 and advent of the institution 
of Viceroys, the British colonial 
regime in a tactical move introduced 
an element of decentralisation to 
retain and buttress its hold in the 
Indian sub-continent and also to 
enable penetration of the British 
industrial capital. 


The Presidency Governors of 
Madras and Bombay were given 
increasing powers in 1861 and in 
1877; in a tactical move, income 
from land revenue and excise stamp 
duty was allotted to the provinces; 
but the need for policing the State 
changed the policy subsequently and 
a new policy of sharing these reve- 
nues came into existence. 


T.. British colonial masters soon 
realised the futility and danger of 
an over-centralised set-up. Bengal 
became the nodal point of the crisis 
which was overtaking the nascent 
imperialism. The transformation of 
the Bengal Suba of the Mughals to 
the Bengal Presidency of the British 
East India Company led to a great 
moral and cultural ferment which 
was later to crystalise into protest 
movements with political overtones. 
It was a direct reflection of the 
seething discontent in Bengal which 
had entered a phase of renaissance 
and the emerging national con- 
sciousness which was giving birth to 
a concept of Indian or Hindu 
nationalism. 


The religious renaissance move- 
ment of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami 
Vivekananda and Bankim Chandra 
and the western-oriented liberal ele- 
ments of Raja Ram Mohan Roy's 
Brahmo Movement could not con- 
verge but helped in creating a new 
awareness. This was followed by a 
mighty movement against the Bengal 
Partition of 1905 led by Sri 
Aurobindo and Bipin Chandra Pal 
and, more significantly, a Swadeshi 
movement. 


When the new Bengal Province 
was carved out after annulment of 
the partition imposed by Lord 
Curzon in 1911, the colonial pro- 
vince so created was a homogenous 
Bengali-speaking administrative ter- 
ritory with well-delineated linguistic 


and cultural features. Bengal was 
emerging as the nucleus of anti- 
colonial sentiment in the sub-conti- 
nent. 


That the colonial masters saw the 
writing on the wall is clear from the 
observations of Lord Hardinge, the 
then Viceroy, who said: ‘The only 
possible solution for the difficulty 
would appear to give the provinces 
gradually a large measure of self- 
government until at last India would 
consist of a number of administra- 
tions, autonomous in all provincial 
affairs, with the Government of 
India above them and possessing 
power to interfere in cases of mis- 
government, but ordinarily restrict- 
ing their function to matters of 
imperial concern.’ 


The significant lesson of history 
to be noted here is that the unitary 
form of government was rejected by 
the colonial rulers themselves from 
their experience of governing the 
sub-continent. It is interesting to 
recall that these very features were 
incorporated in the Government оѓ 
India Act of 1935 from where they 
sneaked even into free India’s 
Constitution of 1950 including the 
emergency provisions! 


T.. victory registered by the 
people of Bengal in the movement 
against Lord Curzon and partition 
of that province, even though 
termed as a crucial national victory, 
was essentially the regional assertion 
of Bengal and its identity. This 
concern with identity was to be 
reflected in many subsequent politi- 
cal developments in Bengal and the 
sub-continent, whether through the 
goals and militant and violent 
approaches to the freedom struggle 
adopted by the Anushilan and 
Jugantar revolutionaries of Bengal, 
which were quite distinctively diffe- 
rent from the means adopted by 
the mainstream of the national 
struggle for liberation represented 
by Gandhi and the Congress, or 
how these trends asserted again in 
the great Gandhi-Subhash divide 
in the Congress of the 1930s. 


All these events point to the spirit 
of regional assertion in Bengal in 
defence of its political, cultural and 
intellectual traditions, language and 
identity. (Bengal, it may be re- 


called, has, indeed, very seldom in 
its history, been subordinated for 
long to Delhi.) 


Т. primordial ties that linked 
people who share in a joint legacy 
of cultural traditions, produced 
specific emotional and political res- 
ponses, whether in the fight against 
the colonial masters or political and 
cultural movements. The people of 
Bengal still cannot forget that 
Calcutta, the great metropolis, 
which was described as a 'dying 
city' by the present Prime Minister, 
Rajiv Gandhi, and earlier as a 
‘city of processions’ by his grand- 
father and our first Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, was the capital 
of colonial India in its early phase 
and the home of India's Nobel 
Prize winner, Rabindranath Tagore, 
who profoundly influenced our 
national awakening. It was here 
that search for self-reliance began 
as well as tne quest for a new 
identity and new forms in art and 
literature. 


The first President of the Indian 
National Congress was a Bengali; 
so were many of its early pioneers. 
The description of the province of 
Bengal by Digby as ‘wealthier than 
England,’ a century and a half ago, 
or that ‘this city is as extensive, 
populous and rich as the great city 
of London’ — an acclamation of 
Clive himself, on entering Murshida- 
bad, the then capital of Bengal, 
after the battle of Plassey — are 
deeply embedded in the conscious- 
ness of the Bengali ‘Bhadralok’. 
The question before them today is 
whether their region, plundered and 
divided by the British and crippled 
by partition and neglected by the 
post-independence rulers of Delbi, 
was willing to resign itself to the 
fate of being ‘eclipsed’ to oblige the 
prophecy of Toynbee. 


The story of post-Independence 
West Bengal with the biggest urban 
metropolis of the sub-continent, 
Calcutta, as its nerve centre, has 
been one of continuous and chronic 
neglect and alienation. This has 
been taking place within the frame- 
work of a Constitution with its 
clear imprint of Union dominance 
over the States pointing to a funda- 
mental disequilibrium in the Union- 
State relationships, and against the 


political backdrop of single-party 
dominance over the political system 
and its institutions, and uneven 
development among the regions and 
States. 


The economic and social decline 
of West Bengal after Independence 
is too pronounced to be dismissed 
easily. Certain facts need repetition. 
West Bengal emerged on indepen- 
dent India’s economic landscape 
with one of the highest rates of 
density of population and unfavour- 
able land to man ratio. The after- 
math of partition aggravated the 
problem further with a massive 
influx of refugees from East Bengal. 
Even in the matter of refugee 
rehabilitation, the refugees who 
entered West Bengal numbering 
41.17 lakhs by 1955 were given 
a raw deal as compared to the 
tefugees from West Punjab who 
were largely rehabilitated in record 
time as has been admitted in the 
9th Report of the Estimates Com- 
mittee of the Lok Sabha in 1960. 


West Bengal’s per capita income 
which was the highest in the country, 
had slipped into the 8th position by 
1966, wel below the national 
average, and in the seventies, to the 
10th position. Pressures developed 
not only inthe urban agglomerate 
of Calcutta-Howrah region which 
was set ona course of decay and 
social turbulence but all over West 
Bengal on land, housing and social 
services. West Bengal which had 
occupied 2nd place in the literacy 
map of India in 1951, started its 
downhill descent to 5th place in 
196| and 7th place in 1971. 


Ius the Union Government 
nor the Planning Commission paid 
much attention to the already aggra- 
vating social scenario of West 
Bengal. The finances of the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation catering to 
the needs of the biggest urban 


metropolis was a case in point. 
The City Corporation, chronically 
starved of funds in its struggle to 
maintain minimum standards of 
civic needs, was not allowed to 
impose octroi while the Centre 
allowed Bombay to do so with a 
minimum annual revenue return of 
Rs. 10 crores. Calcutta port, origi- 
nally the largest, yielded its place to 
Bombay and other westcoast ports 
within a decade of Independence. 
As crisis overtook the traditional 
export-oriented industries of jute 
and tea, the economy of West 
Bengal underwent a metamorphosis. 
More and more industries turned 
sick and flight of capital began in 
full swing. 


E ES table below of the 1964-1974 
period gives а graphic account of 
the comparative growth or decline 
of industries, investment and emp- 
loyment. While during the period 
under review 1964-74), factories 
and investment doubled in West 
Bengal, they multiplied over five 
times or more in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat and employment came 
down from 8,26,000 to 4,77,300 in 
West Bengal as 1t more than doubl- 
ed in Maharashtra. 


No wonder the number of people 
on the live rolls of employment ex- 
changes in West Bengal multiplied 
itself several fold. Productivity of 
industry came down while aid from 
banks апа financial institutions, 
mostly with their headquarters in 
Bombay and under directions trom 
Delhi, dried up. Even recruitment 
te the armed forces from the State 
showed a declining trend. Outlay on 
the successive plans hardly reflected 
the sense of urgency required to deal 
with the seemingly intractable prob- 
lems of a crisis-ridden State, whose 
poverty and degradation as exemp- 
lified by the filth, misery and squal- 
lor of Calcutta was now attracting 








1964 1974 
Regd. Сорі- Employ- Regd. Capital Employ- 
Fac- tal ment Facto- Employ- ment 
tories employed ries ed 
(crores) (crores) 
MAHARASHTRA 2559 9138 7,55,300 10815 4292.5 16,59,30 
GUJARAT 1089 341.1 3,24,800 6860 1757.4 4,63,900 
WEST BENGAL 1850 1016.7 8,26,600 5854 2473.6  4,77,300 





logical, strategic and tactical issues 
were involved in the split apart from 
the Indian Communist movement’s 
relationship with the CPSU and 
CCP and their world views 


TE CPI(M), in its initial years 
after the split as an independent 
Communist party, was pronouncedly 
pro-Chinese and more particularly 
its West Bengal unit, and its peasant 
cadres. It was but natural that the 
lessons of the CCP and the Chinese 
revolution would have a profound 
impact on the peasant cadres of the 
CPI(M) in West Bengal. But, as the 
party refined its tools of analysis 
and struggle, it soon realised that 
while the Chinese experience may 
have historic lessons to imbibe, it 
had very little to offer in the given 
objective conditions. 


The CPI(M)'s entry into the cor- 
ridors of power in 1967 helped it 
to mobilise the peasantry, making 
the peasant base almost impreg- 
nable. Objectively assessed, it was 
the significant contribution of the 
Department of Land and Land 
Revenue, under the irrepressible and 
dedicated Hare Krishna Konar who 
was able to take over nearly 300,000 
acres of land held fraudulently by 
jotedars and distribute them to the 
landless rural poor. This together 
with peasant mobilisation captured 
the imagination of the rural poor, 
who rallied in defence and support 
of the CPI(M) and helped the party 
to expand its organisational base 
among the peasantry. 


The leadership of the party in 
Bengal once in power also realised 
the limitations imposed оп its 
functioning within the broad frame- 
work of the Indian constitutional 
and political system, and the com- 
pulsions of electoral politics. In 
1967, for example, the State leader- 
ship was keen not to alienate the 
middle peasantry and surprised 
even its friends and admirers by 
taking a flexible view by propos- 
ing ceilings at 25 acres As Konar 
explained, "We do not wish to give 
land to the peasants, we wish to 
make peasants get land from ‘‘land- 
owners" by their own organised 
class strength.’ 


That this tactical line had suc- 
ceeded was evident from the sub- 


sequent electoral performance of 
the party in the State. In the 
February 1969 elections, the CPI(M) 
got 80 out of 280 Assembly seats 
with 19.97 per cent valid popular 
votes as against Congress’ 41.32 per 
cent and raising it in the March 
1971 elections to 31.98 per cent 
with Congress'share declining to 
28.20 per cent. 


The intervening years saw the 
Naxalite phenomenon which put 
fright in the hearts of the middle 
peasant and simultaneously a mas- 
sive State-cum-Congress assault on 
the CPI(M) cadres particularly the 
peasant cadres during 1972-74 and 
again during the Emergency. 


Nationally, the party was deve- 
loping a new theoretical approach, 
learning from its own experience 
and from mistakes inherent in the 
struggles it had waged. Inter- 
nationally, it drew away from both 
Moscow and Peking, coming into 
closer association with the parties 
of Cuba, Vietnam, Rumania and 
even Yugoslavia. The Emergency 
period brought the CPI(M) back 
onto the mainstream of national 
political struggle, but it was taken 
by surprise as its tactics during the 
period proved and it really had no 
underground political line. But the 
party however claimed in the Tenth 
Congress Political Resolution, that 
it was ‘the only party which anti- 
cipated authoritarian regime of 
Smt. Indira Gandhi.’ But ‘the 
Emergency tactics of the party was 
to stay afloat and keep the hard 
core intact.’ 


| hile the CPI (М) organi- 
sational inadequacies at the national 
level came to the surface during 
the Emergency, it was able to 
consolidate its base in W. Bengal 
and emerge as a contender for 
power in the State, also benefiting 
enormously from the anti-authori- 
tarian struggle which brought down 
Indira Gandhi and Congress from 
its citadel of power in Delhi. 


Apart from the distinct mass 
appeal and charisma of its leader, 
Jyoti Bosu, the CPI (M) in Bengal 
was the only party there which was 
‘ideologically cohesive, organi- 
sationally disciplined and rich in 
political experience.’ Its fight against 


jotedars, moneylenders and such 
rural parasites had enabled it to 
mobilise the rural populace for 
meaningful and progressive social 
change; and articulation of the 
political and economic demands of 
not only the peasantry but other 
submerged sections of the popu- 
lation. 


The June 1977 elections to the 
W. Bengal Assembly fully reflected 
this rural scenario. The CPI (M) 
captured 177 seats out of the 230 
seats won by the Left Front with 
the total Assembly strength at 293. 
125 of these MLAs of the CPI (M) 
came from rural constituencies with 
a clear-cut peasant orientation. But 
the party polled only 36 per cent of 
the total votes polled; a marginal 
improvement from its earlier per- 
formance of 31.98 per cent in 72 
but double its vote or 1976. 


B settled in power in the 
State and with Janata at the Centre 
(despite its strained relations with 
thelocal Janata under P.C. Sen), 
the party now could look forward 
to a greater consolidation of its 
power and influence. It had no illu- 
sion of bringing about fundamental 
changes, but only a perspective of 
providing marginal relief to the 
poor. 


The CPI (M) in W. Bengal was 
fully aware of the severe limitation 
as it entered the second phase of 
peasant consolidation in the post- 
1977 period. There was not enough 
surplus land in Bengalto re-distri- 
bute and provide an umbrella for 
the vast segments of the rural poor. 
It had therefore to evolve an inno- 
vative institutional approach coupl- 
ed with struggles and also add a 
new development orientation integ- 
rating many programmes fo 
strengthen the economic base of the 
rural poor. 


The innovative use of ‘Anchal 
Kisan Samitis’ and ‘Khet Mazdoor 
Samitis’, prevention of eviction of 
peasants from land and ensuring a 
fair share of the harvest, struggles 
to record the rights of ‘Bargadars’ 
and for recovery of government 
khas land held by landlords illegally 
were some of the measures which 
helped the party to consolidate its 
peasant base. The protection ensured 


international attention and concern. 


1 is in this context that the deve- 
lopments in West Bengal and its 
deteriorating relations with the 
Centre be understood and assessed. 
It is enlightening to recall that an 
interesting feature of the West 
Bengal Pradesh Congress prior to 
1969 was its ability to resist the 
Central Party control and national 
party discipline. The party in West 
Bengal, whether under Р.С. Ghosh, 
B.C. Roy, P.C. Sen and Atulya 
Ghosh operated in a highly assertive 
manner even while dealing with 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


In a sharp rejoinder to Nehru 
during a Lok Sabha debate, Atulya 
Ghosh declared: 

‘The Honourable Prime Minister 
says; “же won't bother about what 
happens about Bengal or Bihar!" 


‘May I say with due humility that 
he is going to bother about the con- 
dition of West Bengal. If 20,000 
people come every month to a State, 
if 24 lakhs of people come every 
year to a State, the Prime Minister 
of India will have to bother his head 
to solve that problem. Our question 
is not a Bengal question. If one 
question is not solved, the unity of 
India will be hampered. This is not 
a periodical question. 

‘Ido not want to flaunt the sac- 
rifice of Bengal. Ido not want to 
say that Bengal was divided for the 
emancipation of the teeming mil- 
lions of India. I will only say, we 
were a party to that division, be- 
cause we wanted to free ourselves 
also. We made that sacrifice for our 
emancipation. 


‘But, we want a sympathetic treat- 
ment from citizens of India. We 
want a sympathetic treatment from 
the other States. We want a sympa- 
thetic treatment from the Govern- 
ment of India. I want to make it 
clear that I have not come here with 
a begging bowl. I do not want to 
evoke the pity and draw the merci- 
ful attention of the other States. 1 
want to be at par with other States 
of India. I want that a solution 
should be found for those persons 
who, leaving their hearths and 
homes, are coming to Bengal every 
month, who have no future, for 
whom there is no silver lining in the 


horizon, those who do not know 
where they will remain, where they 
will settle. We have to solve that 
question." 


This was not just an emotional 
response but a calculated, delibera- 
ted, political response. The Congress 
in Bengal under a B.C. Roy or 
Atulya Ghosh or P.C. Ghosh, in 
spite of its other inadequacies, did 
not betray the basic interests of 
the people of West Bengal. Their 
tragedy was that their concepts of 
romantic nationalism largely condi- 
tioned by the latter phase of the 
national struggle and the trauma of 
partition and the need for preserv- 
ing national unity and the influence 
of a barren and blind anti-Commu- 
nist ideology, rendered them ill- 
equipped to take this spirit of 
assertion to its logical conclusion. 


The Lilliputians who took over 
the legacy and organisational struc- 
ture of the Congress in W. Bengal 
after 1969 competed with each other 
in reaffirming their allegiance to the 
throne of the Empress in Delhi. In 
the process, some of these sycop- 
hants were satisfied with their role 
as ‘Advisers’ while yet another self- 
styled ‘Subhash’ was content to play 
the role of a third son of the former 
Prime Minister, till Sanjay Gandhi 
and his ruffian brigade threw them 
out and ended their short-lived days 
of tinsel glory! 


| S West Bengal Congress’ 
approach to Centre-State rela- 
tions during the reign of B.C. Roy 
and Atulya Ghosh has been brought 
out clearly 1n a memorandum sub- 
mitted by the West Bengal Govern- 
ment to the First Finance Commis- 
sion. The memorandum declared: 
*An attempt to build a strong centre 
on the fundations of weak States is 
like an attempt to build a strong 
building on the foundations of 
sands. Strength means in this con- 
text the ability to perform adequa- 
tely and properly the duties assigned 
to each other.” 





1. Atulya Ghosh: ‘Linguistic affinity 
conducive to India’s Unity’ (West Bengal 
Today: a publication of the West Bengal 
Pradesh Congress Committee, 1956.) 

2. Government of West Bengal : 
Memorandium to the First Finance 
Commission. 


Its remarkable resemblance to a 
similar memorandum from the 
West Bengal Government under 
Jyoti Basu addressed to the Centre 
in 1977-78 cannot be accidental. 
The Jyoti Basu memorandum said: 
‘A strong unified India can only Бе 
one in which the democratic aspira- 
tions and distinctiveness of the 
people of different States are respec- 
ted and not treated with disdain. 
We are definitely for strong States 
but on no account do we wanta 
weak Centre. The concept of strong 
States is not necessarily in contra- 
diction to that of a strong Centre, 
once their respective spheres of 
authority are clearly marked out.” 


T. convergence of views does 
notend here. Calcutta and Delhi 
have been drifting apart on ever so 
many issues since Independence. 
Even the Congress leadership of 
West Bengal in the fifties and sixties 
could not, despite its best efforts, 
underrate the crisis of impoverish- 
ment and degradation overwhelm- 
ing the State. And it was taking 
place in a peripheral State of the 
Union with a high degree of 
politicisation achieved as a result 
of both the colonial history of the 
State and its post-Independence 
experience. 


If Calcutta was in a state of decay 
and adrift, the fate of rural Bengal 
was no better. The State with its 
unfavourable Jand to man ratio had 
a complex but decaying land tenu- 
rial structure which remained un- 
touched under the Congress. The 
battle lines were drawn in the coun- 
tryside in the sixties with landlords, 
jotedars, moneylenders and petty 
officials using Congress as a conve- 
nient facade and resisting social 
change; while the tribals, the land- 
less, the small and medium peasantry 
rallied behind the Communist 
movement. 


The 1964 split in the Communist 
movement almost coincided with 
this crisis. After the divide of 1964, 
the CPI(M)’s organisational strength 
was largely confined to West Bengal, 
Kerala and Andhra. It is significant 
to note that quite a number of ideo- 





3. (Memorandum submitted by the 
Government of West Bengal to the Union 
Government — December 1977.) 


for 3.5 million share croppers and 
guaranteeing a reasonable minimum 
wage cemented the bonds between 
the party and vast sections of the 
peasantry. The Food for Work Pro- 
gramme initiated by the Janata 
Government saw its best record of 
implementation among all the States 
in West Bengal. This along with the 
stream-lining of the public distribu- 
tion system ensured a new deal for 
the poor. 


But, in the industrial sphere, the 
State Government had limited 
options, with all the regulatory 
instruments, the financial institu- 
tions and the banking system under 
the sway of the Centre. Even so it 
initiated a deliberate policy of ensur- 
ing industrial peace and building 
bridges with business houses; not 
excluding the multinationals like 
Hindusthan Lever and Dunlop, who 
have in recent years made significant 
new investments and claim the high- 
est recorded levels of productivity. 
But rapid transformation of the 
social scene in Bengal is possible 
only with the infusion of large scale 
investments and technology, and 
not by providing marginal reliefs 
like unemployment allowances. And 
this is possible only either when 
under the present constitutional 
scheme, the Centre is prepared to 
extend its largesse or in a re-struc- 
tured cooperative federal polity. 


hile the Left Front ministers 
have, generally, with some excep- 
tions, а publicly acknowledged 
record of integrity, honesty and 
efficiency, the CPI(M) has not been 
quite successful in allaying some of 
the lurking fears of the middle class 
as was shown during the text-book 
controversy. The urban disenchant- 
ment with the CPI(M) was sharply 
. revealed during the recent elections 
to the Lok Sabha when it failed to 
return even stalwart leaders like 
Politburo member Samar Mukerjee 
to the Lok Sabha. The fact that it 
lost nearly in all the working class 
concentrations in West Bengal is 
both a reflection of its failure and 
an indicator of the urban weakness 
and rural strength of the party as it 
developed during the last decade. 


The dilemma of the CPI(M) in 
West Bengal, its citadel of power, is 
the emerging contradiction between 


the national role of the party and its 
regional role and responsibility. As 
a ‘national’ Communist Party with 
its strategic aim of establishing a 
Peoples Democracy through socialist 
transformation, to capture power 
and bring about revolutionary social 
change, it is compelled by national 
political compulsions to project a 
Left Democratic alternative as its 
tactical aim. But the never ending 
polemics with the CPI on the ques- 
tion of Left or communist unity is 
endangering and eroding the very 
concept of a Left Democratic alter- 
native itself. In the process, the 
party’s possible national role is also, 
getting frustrated; pushing it to 
regional confinement. While the 
success in West Bengal has enabled 
the party to bring nearly 50 million 
people or 8 percent of the Indian 
population under its sway; the elec- 
toral statistics conceal the national 
failure and project an impressive 
regional success story. 


Tue party clearly prefers caution 
and discretion to bold initiatives. 
Thus, while the national situation 
demands bold initiatives, the party 
is unable to meet the historic res- 
ponsibility placed on it. 


While the CPI(M) Government in 
West Bengal has considerable 
achievements to its credit, it is 
unable to move forward due to 
inbuilt constraints and limitations 
of the constitutional framework and 
asingle party dominance over the 
national body politic and severe 
organisational limitations and inad- 
equacies. The party would also have 
to forge new instruments for the 
theoretical understanding of the 
stubboru problems of Indian federal 
existence and work towards a new 
consensus. 


Uneven development of the 
regions and unequal distribution of 
incomes and stifling of the regional 
aspirations are sharpening the con- 
tradictions within the system. This 
calls for a clear-cut perspective of a 
massline for restructuring society 
and the polity and carrying ona 
national mass revolutionary move- 
ment in pursuit of these goals based 
on a nationally acceptable con- 
sensus. Can the CPI(M) take bold 
initiatives to forge such instruments 
and break the stalemate? 


An alternative model 


S. JAIPAL REDDY 


SINCE Plato wrote his magnum 
opus, the Republic, many visionaries 
down the centuries have drawn their 
pen portraits of the ideal State. 
But, the ironic fact of history is 
that the actual conditions of polities 
have kept plummetting in direct pro- 
Portion to the soaring of dreams. The 
modern age, emerging from the 
abysmal depths of the dark ages of 
the medieval period through such 
cataclysmic developments as the Re- 
formation, Renaissance, discovery of 
continents across oceans and [ndus- 
trial Revolution, has for the first 
time afforded an opportunity for 
man to give material shape to his 
political ideals. 


The French Revolution and 
American Revolution in the last 
quarter of the 18th century, the in- 
numerable infructuous revolutions 
of 19th century Europe, the Russian 
Revolution and its epic echoes in 
Yugoslavia, China, Vietnam and 
Cuba etc., and triumphant freedom 
movements in the third world coun- 
tries of the twentieth century are but 
varying efforts of modern man to 
give concrete form to the undying 
urge for a model polity. 

The independence struggle in 
India through Gandhiji’s unique 
technique of non-violence made 
democracy a natural‘ form of free 
India’s government. One need not 


digress here to dilate on the histori- 
cal fact that successful violent strug- 
gles, including Cromwell's revolu- 
tion, could never lead to the emer- 
gence of a democracy. In view of 
India’s continental size and cultural 
plurality, a federal form was natur- 
ally adopted, though the structure 
of division of powers was loaded in 
favour of the Centre by the framers 
of the Constitution under the trau- 
matic impact of India’s partition. 
Elaborate planning had to be under- 
taken to expedite the process of 
development and to make up for the 
lost period of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 


While the planning process did 
succeed in strengthening the indus- 
trial infrastructure and scientific 
skills, it accentuated the disparities, 
onthe one hand, between the rich 
and poor and, on the other hand, 
between the urban and the rural sec- 
tors As though it were the political 
side of the same coin, the person- 
ality cult grew at the expense of 
political parties on the one hand and 
the Octopus-like tentacles of the 
central government, spread at the 
expense of federating units, on the 
other 


qu phenomenon of increasing 
concentration of both economic and 
political forms of power spawned a 
new culture in which corruption be- 
came the instrument of the elite and 
destitution the lot of the marginalis- 
ed. It was the cumulative reaction to 
this depressing scenario that assum- 
ed the form of the J P. movement, 
culminating in a brief spell of power 
for the Janata Party at Delhi. 


The collapse of the Janata experi- 
meut which was caused by the con- 
tradictions of its conglomerate char- 
acter, has only compounded the old 
maladies The forces benefiting by 
the growing disparities, be it between 
sectors or sections, have come to 
acquire such overwhelming clout as 
to impel the ruling clique to pursue 
growth through monopolies and 
multinationals without reference 
to such social goals as employ- 
ment generation and diffusion of 
wealth. 


As an indivisible part of the same 
process, the phenomenon of the per- 
sonality cult has led not only to the 


electoral legitimisation of dynastic 
succession, but to the propagation 
of a new federal doctrine that one 
party should rule both at the Centre 
and in the States. Karnataka is one 
of the very few States which could 
stem the dynastic tide and assert its 
democratic identity, at least at the 
Assembly polls. Karnataka, in terms 
of a case study, stands on an entire- 
ly different footing from that of 
either West Bengal or Andhra 
Pradesh, although those two also 
upset the apple cart of Congress(I). 
The differences in the models are 
too obvious to need elaboration in 
this short article. 


| е shall now consider whether 
Karnataka’s success has any hopeful 
implications for the Indian polity 
in terms of offering an alternative 
model. A brief reference to the 
backdrop of this remarkable come- 
back of the Janata Party is in order 
here. 


In the 1983 Assembly elections, 
Congress (I) was defeated both in 
Karnataka and in Andhra Pradesh. 
This defeat took everybody by sur- 
prise, considering the fact that the 
two States stood solidly by Mrs. 
Gandhi even in the 1977 and 1978 
polls when the Janata Party’s tidal 
wave was rolling all over the 
country. The defeat of Congress (J) 
in Andhra Pradesh was ascribed to 
the regionalist appeal of the Telugu 
Desam Party and to the celluloid 
glamour of N.T. Rama Rao. But 
the defeat of Congress (1) in Karna- 
taka was interpreted as a negative 
vote against the misrule of Congress 
(I) in the States. 


Since the Janata Party which 
benefited by the so-called negative 
vote in Karnataka, is a national 
party, its success could not be des- 
cribed as the product of a regionalist 
posture. Neither could it be credited 
to the charisma of an individual 
as no particular person was project- 
ed as leader of the Janata Party on 
the eve of the Assembly elections in 
1983. Ramakrishna Hegde emerged 
as the leader of the Janata Party Leg- 
islature Party through the processes 
of inner party democracy after the 
polls. 


As he became the Chief Minister 
for the first time, he was only the 


first among equals. To make matters 
worse, his position in the Assembly 
was far from unassailable. He 
needed the support of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party on the Right and both 
the Communist parties on the Left 
to manage a bare majority on the 
floor of the House. On top of all 
this, Bangarappa broke away from 
the Janata Party with his followers 
to join hands with the Congress (I) 
which, in its wonted fashion, was 
trying to topple Hegde’s Govern- 
ment, by hook or by crook. 


Hegde forged his new personality 
in the crucible of this complex chal- 
lenge. He displayed such a rare 
blend of managerial skill and politi- 
cal will that, with each toppling bid, 
he emerged stronger and taller. To 
deter defections actuated by the lure 
of office or money, he depended 
more on the moral dynamism of 
aroused public opinion than on the 
fragile loyalty of individual legis- 
lators. 


While his devastating expose of 
toppling tactics through such imagi- 
native strokes as the Moily tapes, 
kept Delhi's conspirators at bay, 
his galvanization of public action 
through social boycott of defectors 
kept legislators on their best 
behaviour. Virappa  Moily was 
hoisted with his own political petard 
when his demand for a judicial 
probe into his own affair was un- 
suspectingly conceded. 


He did not pay the Congress (I) 
back in its own coin by allowing any 
of its legislators to defect to his 
side. This scrupulous observance of 
a political principle enhanced the 
moral value of his crusade against 
defections. This Jehad against top- 
pling reached its grand finale when 
Hegde offered a month-long sanc- 
tuary in Karnataka to Andhra 
legislators supporting N.T. Rama 
Rao after the latter’s government 
was unceremoniously dismissed. 


К. public commitment to clean- 
liness was not confined to defections. 
When Bangarappa levelled a public 
allegation stating that Hegde’s 
cousin was privy to rice smuggling 
leading to a loss of Rs. 9 crores to 
the State exchequer by way of sales 
tax, the Assembly Speaker was 
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asked to appoint a House Commit- 
tee to inquire into the matter, thus 
putting the accuser in the dock. It is 
interesting to note that neither 
Bangarappa nor any Congress(l) 
leader agreed to serve on the House 
Committee which, after a detailed 
inquiry, found the charge baseless. 
The cousin filed a defamation suit 
against Bangarappa to prove his 
innocence. Karnataka was the first 
State and perhaps the last to bring 
the office of Chief Minister within 
the purview of the Lokayukt. 


Apart from such mudslinging, the 
Janata Government had to contend 
with a formidable farmers' agitation. 
Although the fires of this agitation 
were stoked by Congress(I) asa part 
of its destabilisation by design, the 
fact was that its strength was deriv- 
ed from the genuine and long-stand- 
ing grievances of farmers. The Janata 
Government did not, therefore, con- 
tent itself with laying the blame at 
the door of Congress(I) for the agita- 
tion asthe Congress(I) governments 
have been known to have done 
whenever faced with popular agita- 
tions. 


X. Janata Government, on the 
other hand, appreciated their pro- 
blems and won over a substantial 
section of peasantry by redressing 
their urgent grievances within its 
inherent limitations. The farmers’ 
struggle at times became very intense 
but never led to police firings. An 
advanced democratic practice of 
ordering a judicial probe into every 
police firing on principle was intro- 
duced. 


The Janata Government was also 
confronted with a regionalist agita- 
tion on the Kannada language issue 
under the charismatic leadership of 
Karnataka's matinee idol, Raj- 
kumar. Not only was the explosive 
situation defused but the kingsize 
ego of the celluloid hero was deflat- 
ed as well in the process. A pro- 
found impression was being made 
on the psyche of Karnataka as it 
struggled to observe the norms of 
democratic conduct along with its 
nationalist philosophy amidst a 
raging battle for political survival, 
which was so apparently heroic. 


Did the Janata Government in 
Karnataka before the Assembly polls 


in 1985 merely symbolise a new kind 
of will to power — survival in office 
through the dynamics of political 
morality? Even if it did only that 
and nothing else, it would have not 
only been a creditable achievement 
in itself but also represented a 
refreshing contrast to the prevailing 
Machiavellian value system. But in a 
developing country, this can only be 
one side of the coin. The other side 
must consist of a new economic 
direction and political orientation. 


1 deal first with economic poli- 
cies, the most important point to be 
noted at the very outset is that the 
scope is severely restricted for any 
State government within the current 
constitutional framework of our 
country. | am not for a moment 
suggesting that the present federal 
arrangement should be radically 
rehauled. The reference to India's 
quasi-federal system here is merely 
intended to hammer home the severe 
limitations of a State government in 
the area of structural economic 
initiatives. That West Bengal's gov- 
ernment headed by Jyoti Basu is 
obliged to extend a public invitation 
to both the monopolies and multi- 
nationals for accelerating industrial 
development in his own State, is 
clinching proof of this obvious limi- 
tation. Subject to this major con- 
straint, the record of Karnataka 
Government's economic policy 
thrusts could be assessed. 


The Janata Government handled 
the last two years of the 6th Plan 
period in Karnataka. It would not 
be unfair to compare the record of 
this period with the Congress(I)’s 
management of the first three years 
of the Sixth Plan. During that time, 
under the Congress (1) Government, 
Rs. 1372 crores were spent, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 894 crores for the 
remaining two years. The Janata 
Government managed to spend 
more than Rs. 1300 crores in the 
last two years of the Sixth Plan 
period, thereby overshooting the 
plan target by more than Rs. 400 
crores, which was a notable econo- 
mic achievement. 


It must be noted that the feat 
was not confined to a steep increase 
in plan outlay. It encompassed 
reordering of all the plan priorities. 
The Basic Minimum Needs Pro- 


gramme received the highest priority 
as a consequence of which the out- 
lay was increased from an average 
of Rs. 52 25 crores per year for the 
three years 1980-83 to an average 
of Rs. 109.08 crores per year in the 
two years of 1983-85. 


It is in the area of drinking water 
which is the most elementary need 
of poor people in the rural sector, 
that the sea-change in the pattern 
of priorities is most visible. While 
over a period of 32 ears about 
54,580 bore wells had becn sunk, 
nearly 29,100 bore wells were sunk 
in the two years, 1983-85. Since 
employment is rightly believed to 
be the best antidote to poverty by 
Karnataka, special attention was 
paid to employment programmes 
as a result of which Karnataka has 
the envious distinction of ranking 
first in the entire country in the 
implementation of the National 
Rural Employment Programme. 


To provide a permanent remedy for 
the drought prone areas, Dry Land 
Development Boards were set up 
in the four divisions of the State. 
Added to this was a revision of the 
industrial policy of the State, 
according higher priority to village 
and tiny sector industries. With a 
view to augmenting food produc- 
tion, the Janata Government pro- 
vided various reliefs and conces- 
sions to farmers through interest 
subsidies, failed well concessions, 
write-off of dues etc., amounting to 
about Rs. 87 crores. 


К... the incalculable damage 
caused to the agro-climatic con- 
ditions by reckless deforestation, 
the Janata Government took a 
decision to give on lease C and D 
class government lands to unemploy- 
ed graduates belonging to the 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes 
and other backward classes for 
taking up afforestation. Even Cor- 
porate bodies are being encouraged 
to participate in the afforestation 
programme. During 1983-84 and 
1984-85, 22 crores and 23 crores 
of trees were planted. In 1985-86, 
the programme for planting 25 
crores of trees has been embarked 
upon. 


Considering the immense injustice 
done to the handloom sector by the 


new textile policy of the Central 
Government, the Government of 
Karnataka decided to implement its 
unique programme of supplying 
subsidised sarees and dhoties by 
procuring them only from the hand- 
loom sector. This is estimated to 
benefit one lakh new weavers. 


It must be noted here that the 
restructuring of the plan priorities 
for accelerating employment oppor- 
tunities or strengthening the mini- 
mum needs programme in the rural 
sector was not effected at the expense 
of growth. In fact, growth presum- 
ably on account of the steep increase 
in the annual plan outlays, has also 
registered a higher rate during the 
corresponding period. Annual 
average growth was 4.16 per cent 
during 1983-85 as compared to 
1.09 per cent for 1980-83. 


\ e have so far considered the 
directional change in plan priorities 
and consequent revision in sectoral 
allocations. Let us now proceed to 
see how it manifested itself at the 
micro level. In the organised sector, 
employment opportunities increased 
to more than 51,000 during two 
years of the Janata regime as 
against only 50,000 in the preced- 
ing three years of Cong(I) rule. The 
employment under the National 
Rural Employment Programme and 
the Rural Landless Employment 
Guarantee Programme, etc., went up 
from 175 lakh man-days during 
1980-83 to 323 lakh  man-days 
during 1983-85. 


The grantees of surplus land are 
provided with financial assistance 
under the scheme at the rate of 
Rs. 2500 per hectare for the pur- 
chase of inputs and for land develop- 
ment. It is to be noted here that 
while the number of beneficiaries 
under the scheme was 3,542 during 
1980-83, it was more: than 12,000 
during 1983-85. The Antodaya pro- 
gramme which was conceived by the 
Janata Party when it was in power 
at New Delhi has been revived in 
Karnataka with redoubled vigour. 
A scheme of pensions to destitute 
widows has not only been intro- 
duced but already extended to cover 
1.5 lakh beneficiaries. 


The public ditribution system has 
been so greatly extended that while 


the off-take of rice was 48 per cent 
of allotment in 1980-81, it shot up 
to 85 per cent in 1984-85. As a 
result of higher emphasis on Khadi 
and village industries, the number 
of small scale units set up during 
the three years 1980-83 was 12,268 
while the number soared to 19,184 
during the two years 1983-85. The 
average number of Janata houses 
constructed under the people's 
housing scheme per year for the 
three years, 1980-83, was 55,409. It 
went up to 71,566 for the two years 
1983-85. 


1l. new thrust in the budgetary 
policies of the Janata Government 
has been so planned as to dovetail 
distributive justice into the growth 
model. This is not to suggest for a 
minute that all problems have been 
solved. Far from it. But it can be 
seen from the foregoing statistical 
data that in Karnataka the increase 
in the annual growth rate was achie- 
ved along with improvement in the 
physical quality of life index. This 
egalitarian economic model has 
gained a new dimension in Karna- 
taka with the Gandhian political 
perspective based on a decentralised 
social order. 


Asa first step in this direction, 
elections were organised to local 
bodies in Karnataka after a lapse of 
14 years. This is pregnant with 
philosophical significance, consider- 
ing the fact that elections to local 
bodies are not being held for years 
onend in many States and that a 
break in the periodicity of elections 
to the local bodies was recently 
effected for the first time in a 
hundred years in Bombay city and 
other parts of Maharashtra 


The Janata Government adopted 
a bill for establishing village and 
Zilla Panchayats on the model of 
the Ashoka Mehta Committee 
Report. The Central Government 
took more than one year to let the 
President of India give assent to the 
Bill. In fact, the assent was given 
and the Bill became an Act only 
after the 1985 polls of the Assembly. 
Elections on the basis of the new 
Panchayati Raj structure are 
scheduled to be. held early next year. 
Many features of the system are not 
only innovative, but inspired. 


For the first time in India, all the 
developmental works and services at 
the district level will be transferred 
to the Zilla Panchayats, both for ex- 
ecution and supervision. The same 
will be done in the case of the 
Panchayat Mandals. The elected 
non-official chief will exercise over- 
all jurisdiction over the adminis- 
tration of the Zilla Panchayat. 25 
per cent reservation has been provid- 
ed for women in both Zilla and 
Mandal Panchayats, 20 per cent for 
scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. Besides, two members be- 
longing to other backward classes 
will be nominated. 


The Chairman of the Zilla Pan- 
chayat is to be given the status of a 
Minister of State. The Zilla and 
Mandal Panchayats have been em- 
powered to levy taxes to raise their 
resources. They will receive funds 
from the government as per the 
budgetary provisions. For tbe first 
time in India, a Finance Commis- 
sion has been constituted to examine 
the financial conditions and needs of 
the local bodies. 


Å ote: feature of the new system 
is the establishment of Nyaya Pan- 
chayats which will consist of five 
members with three being drawn 
from the categories of scheduled 
castes, backward classes and women. 
They have been deliberately loaded 
in favour of the weaker sections 
with 3 out of 5 drawn from sub- 
merged segments of society to off- 
set the inviduous influence of the 
semi-feudal character of rural India's 
power structure. The Karnataka 
Police Act and Indian Penal Code 
have been amended to provide for 
the effective functioning of Nyaya 
Panchayats. Nyaya Panchayats with 
their informal procedures and local 
knowledge are expected to deliver 
not only quicker but better justice. 


This whole new system of pan- 
chayat raj has radical implications 
not only from the view-point of its 
wide ranging functions but because 
of the shift of the fulcrum of power 
from the State Government and 
legislators to local bodies and their 
functionaries. It was no easy job to 
persuade ministers and legislators 
to shed their fat. It needed not only 
persuasive power but also an ac- 
commodating approach. Over the 
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last few decades, the legislators have 
not only played the lofty role of law- 
makers but also assumed the mantle 
of grass-roots catalysts. With a view 
to meeting the urges of legislators 
half way, they have been made 
chairmen of Taluk Boards (which 
have been entrusted with only ad- 
visory functions) and ex-officio 
members of Zilla Panchayats. 


A, the innovating record of the 
Janata administration in political, 
economic, administrative and legis- 
lative spheres was overshadowed 
for the people of Karnataka by 
the gathering storm in Punjab. The 
crisis psychosis that gripped the 
nation following the killing of 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi swayed the 
Karnataka voter from the Janata 
Government and towards the 
Congress (I) at the last Lok Sabha 
polls, which all but baffled political 
observers. 


Far from grudging the verdict, the 
Janata Government bowed before it 
and offered not only to face a fresh 
poll but insisted on quitting office. 
Jt needed the goading of the Gover- 
nor to make it agree to function on 
a caretaker basis. Once the incubus 
of a sense of national crisis was 
lifted after the Lok Sabha polls, the 
Karnataka voter swung back to the 
Janata Party with a vengeance at 
the Assembly polls. 


It is now widely admitted that the 
charisma of Ramakrishna Hegde 
played a large part io the specta- 
cular come-back of the Janata Party 
at the Assembly polls in Karnataka. 
This Weberian phrase, charisma, has 
come to be much abused in the last 
few years in India. More than one 
leader has been credited with it and 
benefited by itat the hustings. The 
process by which charisma is gained 
and the effects of its electoral suc- 
cess have been far from helpful from 
the view-point of the development 
of democratic traditions or institu- 
tions. In fact, charisma enabled 
leaders to destabilise traditions and 
destructure institutions 1n this deve- 
loping democracy. 


Indira Gandhi who developed her 
enormous electoral charisma by rais- 
inga catchy radical slogan, 'Garibi 
Hatao', put up her 'vote bank' on a 
sectarian base. In consisted of such 


disparate sections as Brahmins, 
Harijans and Adivasis, religious 
minorities and women. The base 


turned out to be so blind that the 
personality of candidates or the 
structure of parties could be of no 
avail at the polls. A ticket granted 
by the leader with a wholesale com- 
mand over the sectarian vote-bank 
was all that mattered. 


The blind success at the ballot not 
only led to the demolition of a chain 
of command within the party, but 
also to the loss of independence for 
legislators and parliamentarians. 
Chief Ministers could be appointed 
or dismissed at will. Ministers could 
be converted into minions and 
Minions into ministers. 


T.. phenomenon of Indira 
Gandhi provoked a counter pheno- 
menon in North India in the per- 
son of Charan Singh who deve- 
loped his own sectarian vote-bank 
comprising Jats and intermediate 
castes such as Yadavas and Kurmis 
etc. Charan Singh with his counter 
charisma could not only prevent the 
emergence ofa rational opposition 
alternative to the Congress(I) at the 
national level, but also make or 
break parties or appoint or dismiss 
his own party committees at will. 


The charisma of M.G. Rama- 
chandran stemmed from his cellu- 
loid popularity and sedulous culti- 
vation of his image as a magnificent 
champion of the downtrodden and 
women. But his charisma reduced 
his party, the AIADMK, to the 
status of a federation of his fan 
clubs. His ministers are no better 
than cringing courtiers. In view of 
his continuing ill-health, a section of 
his party yearns to depend on the 
developing charisma of his alter-ego, 
Jaya Lalitha. The charisma that 
N.T. Ramarao developed in Andhra 
Pradesh has led to the emergence of 
members of his own household as 
the next in command within his 
party. 


Rajiv Gandhi, who was sworn in 
as the Prime Minister in blatant 
contravention of constitutional pre- 
cedents, was soon enthroned as the 
President of his party as well. His 
backroom boys programming his 
political postures are busy project- 
ing him as a new political deter- 


gent. This new political software 
has succeeded partially, in spite of a 
nagging consciousness among the 
intelligentsia that the Congress(I) 
managed to spend more than 
Rs. 100 crores of black money at 
thelast Lok Sabha polls. The Cen- 
tra] Government's total and direct 
control over the expanding electronic 
media came in handy for the ruling 
clique to unleash its blitz of disinfor- 
mation. The charisma which Rajiv 
Gandhi acquired through his mother's 
inheritance and media  projec- 
tion, is working again to sideline 
his senior ministers through parlia- 
mentary secretaries and destabilise 
his own party Chief Ministers. 


Karnataka sets an alternative ' 
model even in regard to the role 
and character of charisma. Hegde is 
not the deified supremo of his party 
as his other charismatic compeers 
are of their respective parties, for, 
he shares the burden of national 
leadership of the party not only 
with its President, Chandrashekhar, 
but with other senior colleagues. He 
has not chosen to be President of 
the Karnataka unit of tbe party. 
He does not preside over a ministry 
of faceless or rootless politicians. 
His cabinet consists of many a 
stalwart of Karnataka. This 
charisma did not lead to the dis- 
mantling of party leadership at any 
level but, in fact, contributed to 
the consolidation of leadership at 
various levels of the party 


The Janata Party has now shed 
much of its original flabby char- 
acter and developed an ideological 
cohesiveness with a basic commit- 
ment to democratic socialism. To 
get this message across, Hegde gave 
senior positions to recognised leaders 
of such special interest groups as 
Harijans and Muslims. With his 
charisma, he did not develop a sec- 
tarian base for his person, but lent 
a broad cross-section acceptability 
to the party. In fact, his political 
appeal was developed because 
of his non-sectarian approach. His 
personality in Karnataka gained not 
because others were dwarfed, but 
because he showed qualities as 
the leader in a crisis and as the 
leader of a team of near equals. 


Hegde is attempting a democratic 
style of functioning, in being acces- 


sible and amenable to the advice of 
political colleagues and others. With 
a two-third majority in the Assem- 
bly, he still retains his sensitivity 
to allegations of corruption. When 
recently Bangarappa, in his new 
“-incarnation as the opposition leader 
of Congress(D, alleged that the 
State of Karnataka had been depriv- 
ed of revenue to the tune of Rs. 99 
crores through export of rectified 
spirit, Hegde defied Bangarappa to 
prove the allegation or resign his 
seat in the legislature. Even when 
Bangarappa did not accept the chal- 
lenge, Hegde ordered a judicial 
enquiry into the allegation, putting 
the accuser once again on a trial. 


ds is obviously not to suggest 
that everything 1s perfect in the 
. State of Karnataka. It is not and 
“cannot be. The implication is that 
there are alternative models in poli- 
tics which can make for far greater 
success and effectiveness. Since we 
have considered the functioning of 
the Janata Government in Karna- 
taka in some detail, we may briefly 
note the broad features that con- 
tradistinguish it from the govern- 
ments of other parties, more 
particularly those of Congress(I). 


The Janata Party led by Hegde is 
the only national non-communist 
party to have succeeded in captur- 
ing the government of any State in 
the country. The regional parties 
like the Telugu Desam and the 
^ AIADMK which maintained their 
position by drawing upon regional 
sentiment to offset the centralising 
tendencies strengthened Бу Ше 
Punjab crisis at the recent polls, 
cannot possibly present themselves 
asan alternative focal-point at the 
national level. 


The CPI(M) which held its ground 
in West Bengal and Tripura cannot 
lay claim to becoming an alternative 
national model as it represents the 
extreme Left of the political spec- 
trum of the country. The chances 
of the CPI(M) in this respect 
are as good as that of the BJP 
which represents the extreme Right 
of our spectrum. The political pat- 
terns which developed democracies 
such as those of Britain, France 
West Germany and USA etc., have 
traced, indicate that as a democratic 


system stabilises, a multipartisan 
consensual base would and should 
grow. As a consequence of this pro- 
cess of increasing ideological con- 
vergence, parties on the extreme 
Right or Left would get fringed. 
The Сопргеѕѕ(1) which has, of late, 
jettisoned even socialist pretensions, 
could face a credible challenge only 
from a party with a Left-of-Centre 
image. From this perspective, the 
ascendancy of the Janata Party in 
Karnataka has welcome and far- 
reaching implications for the emerg- 
ing democratic polity in India. 


Rs economic policy initia- 
tives within the framework of the 
State Government in India are just 
inconceivable. One wonders whether 
the Indian economy after its deve- 
lopment for more than three decades 
along a certain pattern permits of 
any major structural metamorphosis 
even at the national level. A period 
of two years is admittedly too short 
for assessing the full impact of the 
alternative economic model pursued 
by the Karnataka Government. 
This economic model gains in real 
significance when it is noted that 
the annual growth rate could also 
be simultaneously accelerated to a 
very considerable degree. 


In a bid to decentralise the growth 
model, the high-tech applications 
have not been ignored. The Banga- 
lore employment exchange was the 
first in India to have been com- 
puterised. The approach has been 
evolved in such an integrated fasion 
as to seek to carry all the toiling 
millions into the twenty-first cen- 
tury, and not merely to catapult the 
affluent into the next century as in 
the case of the Congress(l) model. 


As a full complement to the 
decentralised growth model, the top- 
down paternal system of the colo- 
nia] era has been sought to be 
replaced by multiple tiers of demo- 
cratic institutions. The new pancha- 
yati raj structure has been envisaged 
in Karnataka as if people matter. A 
revolutionary with an apocalyptic 
vision of change could dismiss the 
Karnataka model as not being a 
radical alternative. It is instructive 
to remind oneself of the fact that 
fundamental siructural alternatives 
are neither desirable nor feasible in 
a democratic framework. 
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Mlienation(s 


JASWANT SINGH 


TO talk of alienation(s) now, in the 
wake of the recently concluded elec- 
tion in the Punjab, the accord in 
Assam, might appear both odd and 
inappropriate. Of course, all this 
could have been done four years 
ago, all that which now comprises a 
‘settlement’ was precisely what the 
‘morcha’ and the subsequent strug- 
gle was all about. Yet, I suppose in 
a certain sense, this relentless course 
of events was inevitable, because 
the period 1980-84 carried within 
itself the seeds of just such a docu- 
ment. Admittedly, this step is 
towards a settlement but that does 
not by itself result in reconciliation, 
for which more than just style is 
needed. 


The substance of lasting accord 
lies in a recognition of the causes 
that have resulted in such deep 
alienations in our land. This four- 
year period has scarred our psyche. 
It was a period of great disenchant- 


` 


ment, of lost opportunities for 
reconciliation, of avoidable blood- 
shed; it was a period we could well 
call ‘the locust years’ of India, these 
years were eaten away by locusts and 
in the wake of that visitation what 
remains now is bitter alienations. 


At a certain essential level, this 
alienation in India between govern- 
ment and the people, rural and 
urban, between New Delhi and the 
various State capitals, ‘North and 
South’ (and with us it has both 
meanings), East, North-East and the 
rest, Centre and States, is largely on 
account of our interpretation of 
what ‘power’ is all about; of what 
the ‘power’ of a government is, an 
understanding of that power and the 
exercising of it. It then has a great 
deal to do, (inevitably so), with a 
translation of that understanding 
into what the power of ‘Delhi’ js 
and how that power is to be exer- 
cised in respect of the States. 


When the central purpose in the 
exercise of power became its exploi- 
tation, whether for self-perpetuation 
or, for dynastic continuity, or for the 
limited and 
partisan dominance, the petty ability 
to grant or deny a favour, then that 

*-very concept transferred itself as the 
philosophy of governance of a coun- 
try which is subcontinental in its 
geographical spread and continental 
in the diversity of its culture, langu- 
age and regional assertions. The 
divide that has thus followed 15 the 
consequence, more particularly so, 
of ‘our locust years’. 


I cannot refrain from quoting 
here, at some length, two excerpts. 
The first is about the source and 
application of power, from a bril- 
liant essay on Elizabeth-I by Bartlett 
Giamatti. The other about the 

^ complex and vivid diversity of our 
land is actually from the report of a 
Committee. Talking of Elizabeth I, 
Bartlett Giamatti says, 'She learnt 
to trust only her own powers, those 
inherent and those derived, and 
placed her faith in giving nothing 
beyond what she possessed in herself. 
She learnt patience and delay. 


‘As she said much later, she 
learnt ... “how to keep silent" ... by 
watching and waiting she developed 
ihe instincts, the habits and style 
that later became her motto: **Taceo 
et video" — “‘[ see and [ am silent" 

. she learnt how to give “ап 
answer answerless" ... she learnt 
~ that public power is a pure deriva- 
tive of some overmastering idea to 
which all people agree; ıt ıs the force 
fhat accrues from some transcendent 
principle, the potency available for 
use in some bargain men make with 
heaven. The word ‘‘virtue’’ contains 
both the meanings: neutral force and 
the transcendent, moral compact .. . 
She learnt that power derived from 
such an overarching idea can only 
be held if one becomes the embodi- 
ment of the idea oneself. Only by 
complete self-absorption can one 
contain tbe grand principle and the 
force that therefrom derives ... 


‘She learnt not only that power is 
derivative and that it must be held 
close; she also learnt that those who 
‘share in one's power are forever 
bound by something stronger than 


shallow policy of 


love. They are bound by need — the 
need to be defined by power’s beauti- 
ful and mysterious clarity. Those 
who come to, or get close enough 
to be shaped by, the sovereign’s 
power never forget it. They also 
never forgive power its clarifying 
coherence and they grow in resent- 
ment if the source of power recedes. 


*...And she learnt about power 
that it is at bottom concerned only 
with the maintenance of itself, which 
is to say, that true power only 
answers to its source, to the princi- 
pal idea (from) whence it derives... 


*...She learnt that power often 
resides where the world believes it 
does not dwell: she learnt that power 
grows in not doing; that it can 
flourish 1n silence, gathering to itself 
more of itself. She learnt that it 
must be used without doubt as it 
has been aggregated ın men’s minds, 
by deliberation. Above all, she 
learnt that power lies in seeming. 
Power, she learnt, is merely the 
strength of a systematic self-delusion 
on the part of the many about the 
primacy of some one grand idea no 
one has ever seen.’ 


But Elizabeth-I knew that which 
our ‘Governance’ did not, that to 
become an embodiment of the idea 
of power, to hold it, one would have 
to learn and practise self-denial, 
otherwise the potency and principle 
of power itself would be dispersed. 
As now, so then, we mistook style 
for substance. 


T. other is a quote from the 
report ofa Commission established 
around mid-1948 and which gave its 
views in December 1948. This was 
the Linguistic Provinces Commis- 
sion, which in its summary, at one 
point, expressed itself as follows; 
(there is by now nothing startlingly 
original in all this but it bears repe- 
tition): ‘Indian nationalism is deeply 
wedded to its regional languages: 
Indian patriotism is aggressively 
attached to its provincial frontiers. 
If India is to survive, Indian nationa- 
lism and patriotism will have to 
sacrifice some of its cherished senti- 
ments in the larger interests of the 
country... | 


The Commission then goes on to 
comment on the problems facing 


the country: ‘This inquiry in some 
ways has been an eye-opener to us. 
The work of sixty years of the Indian 
National Congress was standing 
before us face to face with centuries- 
old India of narrow loyalties, petty 
jealousies, and ignorant prejudices 
engaged in a moral conflict, and we 
were simply horrified to see how 
thin was the ice upon which we were 
skating. Some of the ablest men 
in the country came before us 
and confidently and emphatically 
stated that language in this country 
stood for and represented the cul- 
ture, tradition, race, history, indivi- 
duality, and, finally, a sub-nation; 
that the government of a linguistic 
group could not be safely left in the 
hands of a multilingual group; and 
that each linguistic group must have 
a territory of its own and that its 
territory was inviolate and could not 
be shared by any other linguistic 
group. And it is fair to state that 
these were not individual views, but 
the views of a great many of our 
countrymen.’ 


Before we proceed further, we 
need to comment upon another 
phenomenon. I have always been 
struck both by the strength of this 
manifestation as also by the fre- 
quency with which it repeats itself 
in different parts of the country. It 
is the change that public discontent 
goes through even in the process of 
expressing itself; the transformation 
that takes place in the character of 
a dissent as it gives voice to its grie- 
vance against a gelatinous, unfeeling 
and mindless system. Repeatedly, 
you can see this happening in India; 
whether it is the earliest manifesta- 
tion of the DMK movement in 
the then Madras, or insurgency and 
armed rebellion in Nagaland, Mizo- 
ram and other parts of our North- 
East, or indeed Assam, Punjab, 
Jammu and Kashmir, and now in 
Gujarat. 


| b m often over entirely 
legitimate, sometimes over utterly 
routine and patently unjust issues, 
which a more responsive system of 
governance would immediately 
answer and resolve, is left to fester 
on account of a totally misplaced 
notion of firmness. At this stage of 
discontent, it expresses itself as a 
disjointed babble of complaints dis- 


organised, feeble and desperately 
seeking both to be heard’ and fo be 
assured of possible redressal. The 
mindlessness, however, of our sys- 
tem, its apathy, often tantamount 
to cruelty prevents that first necessary 
step from being taken. There is then 
an all-pervasive corruption and cor- 
rupt atmosphere, which treats our 
citizens as ‘them’ and the govern- 
ment as ‘us’, creating in the process 
not only alienation between society 
and the system, but also a feeling of 
deep, latent, sub-surface resentment. 


The indignity to which our 
citizens are subject in their daily 
life, even when it involves the 
exercise of their right as citizens, or 
the utilisation of the unsatisfactory 
benefit of a service for which they 
have paid, (like the post office, or 
railways, or public transportation 
system, or telephone, or power or 
water, or land revenue, and their 
equally corrupt counterparts, the 
urban improvement trusts, or deve- 
lopment authorities), is such as to 
further alienate the ruler from the 
ruled. There is, to begin with, no 
point of commonness, of aspirations 
shared, of participating ina joint 
endeavour; thereafter, when the 
system refuses even to recognise 
the citizen, then this alienation 
really gets cemented. 


А, this stage of the expression of 
discontent, because the voicing of 
itis as yet politically inconsequen- 
tial, therefore, no heed is paid to it. 
These various separated expressions 
then coalesce and in a near-united 
or united voice (whether by a 
section of society, or a section of a 
State or region), express themselves 
in more strident terms. This stage 
takes the form of bundhs, dharnas, 
hartals, lockouts, Section 144, 
teargas and political exploitation. 
The government then responds in 
the only manner that it knows how 
to. Because its understanding of the 
nature of the power that it has and 
the exercising of it is so introverted- 
ly self-preservative, its first reaction 
is to reject the discontent as tem- 
porary, undeserving of notice, 
politically motivated, handiwork of 
the Opposition or ‘a foreign hand’. 
Until here, all this is still manage- 
able; the transformation of discon- 
tent is in an inverse relationship to 
the response of government; accom- 


modate and discontent dissolves, 
treat off-handedly and give it fuel. 


After this if there is no response, 
if ‘arz’ is not heard, discontent 
becomes sharper in focus and more 
pointed in violence. The govern- 
ment, yet again, reacts only as it 
knows how to: it meets force with 
greater force. In this situation the 
match is unequal; the citizens, no 
matter how well organised, cannot 
maích the power of violence that a 
State has. They cannot match the 
force that successive governments of 
India have learnt to unleash on their 
own Citizens. 


This results, often enough, in one 
huge explosion, an orgy of violence, 
followed by an appearance of calm, 
almost always mistaken for a reso- 
lution of the problem. Indeed, the 
late Prime Minister was honest 
enough to voice her political philo- 
sophy on the subject. She once 
said, and this was after her experi- 
ences of imposing a fraudulent Emer- 
gency on the country, 'that it is 
much better to have little explosions 
now and then than to have a big 
explosion. This was perbaps an 
inadvertent, yet a classic admission 
of that approach which cynically 
believes in ‘I see and I am silent.’ 


Once such an ‘explosion’ has taken 
place, dissent converts itself into that 
ultimate alienation; resignation, tan- 
tamount to opting out. After repea- 
ted efforts and despite the sharpest 
of stimuli, if nothing happens, there 
15 no hearing, no redressal, then 
citizens choose to withdraw them- 
selves. Such withdrawal is certainly 
nota resolution, it is also only 
partly resignation to their lot; 
largely, ıt is ceasing to expect any 
better from a system that just does 
not care. That is the ultimate 
alienation. 


e witness this in our day-to-day 
life and in the ever-widening con- 
centric circles of our social, political 
and national life. Just as citizens 
opt out, so too do sections of 
society and even States of the Union 
— not politically, of course, but 
emotionally and in spirit. This last 
category, the States, is the victim of 
a number of illusions, all, of course, 
arising from that fundamental 
misconception about, and misap- 


plication of ‘power’. But thereafter, 
because of confusion between the 
respective roles of Centre and State, 
out of confusion about what a‘strong 
Centre’ is all about and then, finally, 
because of a dishonest and partisan 
approach to political diversity of 
views. 


Quite often, under the plea of a 
‘strong Centre’, entirely just and 
wholly reasonable aspirations of 
States are brushed aside; expression 
of interest which is purely that of a 
region or a State, classified as un- 
patriotic. This is a colonial attitude. 
I am quite often struck by the 
thought that this is perhaps so 
because the Capital of independent 
India was established on the same 
premises, indeed in the same locality 
which epitomised not just grand 


Imperial architecture, but also 
archetypal colonial behaviour. Delhi, 
India’s administrative Capital, 


wrongly came to be treated as 
India’s heart and soul, and those 
who lived and worked in the muni- 
cipal limits of it, as the sole guar- 
dians of its spirit. Yet in these very 
Indians there was insufficient under- 
standing of what India was all 
about. 


B... however, we go into that 
aspect, yet another continuing myth, 
that of a ‘strong Centre’, needs to 
be examined a bit more closely. 
Upon Independence, the three most 
important issues that we were faced 
with were, the ‘vivisection of our 
land into India and Pakistan’, the 
problems attendant upon the ‘amal- 
gamation of Princely States into an 
independent India’ and, thirdly, even 
before we had really been born, the 
‘invasion of Jammu and Kashmir’ 
by Pakistani raiders. Along with 
these three was the continuing colo- 
nial inheritance of the Government 
of India Act of 1935 which had 
espoused a strong Centre and ‘sub- 
ject Provinces’ merely because that 
was then an Jmperial British con- 
venience. 


Under such conditions, when our 
Constitution-makers were faced with 
the task of adopting a regulating 
framework, they decided, in the late 
Jawaharlal Nehru's words, ‘tbat the 
soundest framework for a Constitu- 
tion is a Federation, with a strong 
Centre’. This description of ‘a strong 
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Centre', combined with the compul- 
sion of meeting with our other chal- 
lenges, over time came to acquire 
connotations that were almost 
entirely colonial in their approach. 
Despite the various lists separating 
the powers of the Centre and the 
States, nobody really stopped to ask, 
leave alone to define what 'a strong 
Centre’ meant. 


Over time, this concept, (of a 
strong Centre), then got mixed up 
with individual preferences, until 
we came to define the identity 
of our nation as inseparable from a 
single personality. This kind of 
mindless servility had inevitably to 
degenerate into the Government of 
India becoming an expression of the 
understanding of the nature of power 
by a single individual. With this 
came ‘the locust years’; the period 
1980 to 84, as the greatest alienating 
period when arbitrarily all were 
driven away; Assam and the North- 
East and Sikkim and Punjab and 
Pondicherry and J & K, until Andhra 
called ‘check’, but by then perhaps 
it was in any case too late. 


hen, therefore, I started by 
saying that though it might appear 
somewhat odd that one should be 
talking of alienation or writing about 
it, just after the signing of an ‘agree- 


‚ ment’? on Punjab and the holding of 


elections there, I meant all this and 
a great deal more. Before, how- 
ever, we examine briefly some of the 
classic cases like Assam, Punjab and 
J & K, there is need for us to reite- 
rate some essential aspects about the 
reverse of alienation, national inte- 
gration. On the occasion of Republic 
Day 1983, I was asked by another 
journal, Mainstream, to write for them 
on the subject. In the process of 
collecting my thought about ‘Aliena- 
tion’, I reread what I had written 
then. I was struck by the fact that 
to a very large extent what had been 
written then continued to be of rele- 
vance. 


What is the Indian nation? Of 
course it has a territorial identity. 
What beyond that? What was and is 
our dream for it and this ‘Indian’? 
With what central idea do we wish 
whom to ‘integrate’? And who are 
this we? Then, is this India a static 
concept or has this India an his- 
torical identity and a recognisable 


wholeness that has evolved over the 
years and appears to have a future? 
Are we struck in the mire of the 
immobility of our thoughts or is the 
collectivity of our national identity 
dynamic, impelled by the force of 
an- ennobling vision? What are the 
‘new’ generations of Indians to aspire 
to? To what great endeavour are the 
children of today and tomorrow to 
be drawn? 


O.. could well suggest that it is 
neither possible nor healthy for an 
entire people to be constantly living 
at the white-hot pitch of emotional 
striving, that nations, like indivi- 
duals, need periods of quiet, near 
immobile consolidation before they 
can undertake fresh effort, reaching 
beyond themselves. So, are we con- 
solidating and if so what? 


These’ and many other questions 
arise. Not only cannot all the ans- 
wers be found immediately, it is not 
possible to ask all the questions 
either. Only an outline of our con- 
cerns can be drawn, for which I 
cannot improve upon. P.N. Haksar’s 
articulation of it from ‘Reflections 
оп our Times: ‘If the post-indepen- 
dent generation of India could some- 
how come round td having a vision 
of India as a whole and relate it to 
a comprehensive view of inter-rela- 
tionship between politics, econo- 
mics, social structure, cultural pat- 
tern and value system, the clouds 
would begin to disappear. Without 
such an effort, we can have no 
fature of which we can be proud. 
India is too large to be.moved-by 
short-cuts and over-simplifications. 
Clay has a tendency to be moulded 
but it requires a potter’s hand to 
take shape and form.” 


The Indian concept of ‘nation- 
hood’ was, and continues to be, 
amorphous; an almost intangible, 
near philosophical, sub-conscious 
acceptance, rooted in a mythical 
past. Whenever an attempt has been 
made to give it shape, it has invari- 
ably been in the imagery of what 
has been, a re-creation and a re- 
capturing. Some indefinable threads 
of barely recognised consciousness 
string all this together. These 
threads, in the past, were largely the 
bindings of religious faith and a cul- 
tural “Continuity, which, -in itself, 
had its roots in belief. |. < 


› 


The strength “and the weakness 
both lay precisely in this. Strength, 
because being ап all-pervading, 
shapeless whole, it: defied both 
definition and capture. It, therefore, 
survived all the many centuries of 
foreign domination, largely intact 
but also mainly іп, ап introverted 
form. The ease with which we were 
periodically made subject was also 
because the consciousness of ‘nation- 
hood’ was too loose. This was and 
continues to be the weakness. 
Because. when the central idea is 
cloud-like, the constituent ‘droplets’ 
of that ‘cloud’, would, for sheer pre- 
servation, have to have a strenger 
cellular structure. 5 


Around and inside the national 
concept of India, Bharat, Hindustan, 
or what you will, therefore, through 
history, developed. the ‘cells’ of 
caste, religion, language and region. 
These cells are strong but they 
cannot exist outside of a central 
idea of nationhood.' Whénever 
there has been the présence of a 
strong, motivating thought at the 
nucleus, this cellular structure has 
always given up its.own smaller 
identification and merged- with the 
larger, amorphous whole. Whén, on 
the other hand, the nuclear core 
loses the gravitational pull of the 
strength of an idea, then these cells 
of caste and region invariably create 
their own trajectories; not out of 
any malevolent,intent, but purely 
as a self-preservative mechanism. 


On this reality, with British con- 
quest, was superimposed an Occi- 
dental activism; the concept of 
‘State’, an imperially dictated poli- 
tical -articulation of our national 
consciousness. Naturally, its impress 
on our minds remained largely super- 
ficial. The cells did bind together 
but only administratively so. 


ae 


T crucial period was after 
achieving Independence. In that, as 
in the past, we lost our way. Not 
all may agree with V.S. Naipaul, 
yet there is more than a kernel of 
truth when he says ‘Gandhi had 
given Indja a new idea about itself. 
Non-violence (was) made to appear 
an ancierit, many-sided- Indian truth, 
an eternal source of Hindu action. 
Now. of Gandhism, there remain 
only the emblems and (perhaps some 
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of) the energy; and this (residual) 
energy has turned malignant.’ 


When after Independence we 
needed ‘a new code’ and a new 
moral basis for our society, we had 
none but political corruption. ‘Sud- 
denly, once again, we were a nation 
without any rules.’ In India, so 
often invaded, conquered, plunder- 
ed, was a people without a ‘country 
to identify with, only with masters.’ 
Is it any wonder then that we have 
become a ‘horribly cruel and vio- 
lent land’? 


Another cruel fact that we need 
to recognise is that ‘integration’ is 
not possible without ‘integrity’ and 
post-Independence India, after the 
heady early years, has lacked con- 
viction about a central ‘integrity’. 
Our quest for Swarajya had given 
us the needed vision. The impulse 
was in the idea. The quest was 
worthwhile and the near-unity of 
thought and action that the nation 
then displayed. submerging most of 
the obvious differences, was only 
because both the strength of the 
concept and the challenge of the 
endeavour, were overwhelmingly 
unifying. 


A definable, near absolute of 
nationhood was, for a short while, 
in our grasp in those stirring days. 
Soon thereafter, rather, even in the 
process of achieving Independence, 
we lost the soul of this vision. 


I carry a conviction that a single 
greatest alienating factor to the inte- 
gration of the Indian nation is the 
Indian politician and how he has 
come to practise his craft. The pro- 
cess of electioneering, as refined by us 
with its all-pervading corruption and 
its unestimable influence in spread- 
ing further corruption in the land has 
become divisive to the extreme. 
Every domestic consideration is re- 
duced to that of electoral interest. 
Consensus is reduced to mindless 
conformity, not the reasoned ar- 
riving at of a common middle 
ground. No doubt, politics is not an 
arena of morals but rather of 
interests, but it is also not a play- 
ground of these very self-interests 
masquerading as principles. 


The specifics of Assam, Jammu 
and Kashmir, and Punjab have been 


with us through all these four long 
‘locust years’. The details of them 
are well enough known. What is 
disturbing is to find a repetition of 
yesterday’s mistakes as if no lessons 
had been learnt; of continued em- 
phasis on electoral advantage, of 
politicians without a sense of history 
or an understanding of those histori- 
cal processes that move this land, 
arrogating to themselves the right to 
know best. Special status, at all 
levels, has become an index of 
identity, because without it citizens 
are a mere number, so all seek it. 
Social groups fearful of losing their 
distinctiveness crave its protection, 
States of the Union demand it to 
preserve themselves. 


\ | hether it is the just demand for 
a revision of electoral rolls in 
Assam, or the ordering of an in- 
quiry into the ghastly riots all over 
North India in November 1984, or, 
(despite the existence now of an 
Anti-Defection Law), the continued, 
artificial sustenance of the G.M. 
Shah government in J & K; the 
setting right of an obvious and con- 
tinuing wrong is converted into а 
political bargain. When concepts of 
justice and of the moral authority 
of the State are reduced to the level 
of bargaining chips in the politics of 
electoral quid-pro-quo, then the 
price that we pay is deep alienation. 


We compound all this by exces- 
sive legalisation, the ‘Centre’ be- 
comes not only the Centre of all 
virtue but also the dispenser of all 
‘favours’; every one else then be- 
comes a receiver. The 'Centre' nego- 
tiates what it will give, to whom and 
who needs to be chastised by denial. 
This reduction of due rights is cor- 
rosively alienating. What was it 
in the status of Chandigarh that 
needed to be bargained over for so 
many long years and now ‘given’ to 
Punjab—are not the crippling con- 
sequences of such arbitrariness 
obvious to all? There is need to 
move away from all this, a pressing 
need for freeing ourselves from the 
sterility of concepts that have emp- 
tied themselves of all meaning, of 
freeing ourselves from this circle of 
alienations. For that we need to 
understand that freedom alone is 
truly integrative; legalistic binding 
deeply alienating. 


Books 


GANDHI AND HIS CRITICS by B.R. Nanda. 


Delhi, Oxford University Press. 


A MAN cannot be understood except as a product- 
reaction of his social and cultural environment. 
Lacking this understanding, critics, particularly those 
in the West, have failed to understand Gandhi. 
Similarly, westernised Indians have not yet seen the 
appropriateness and efficacy of Gandhi in his time, 
or the relevance of Gandhi to our times. 


To present a complete picture of the man is 
rendered all the more difficult by the width and range 
of his activities. As non-violent satyagrahi or pure 
vegetarian, as an uplifter of the Harijans, as an 
economist, as saint, or simply as a politician, Gandhi 
was hyperactive and prolific. As a basic yardstick, 
The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi run into 90 
effusive volumes. Apart from this, huge records exist 
in the word bank of the Indian National Congress, 
the India Office Library in Britain, the Government 
of India and in the back files of newspapers and 
journals. Thus, for any writer to present a ‘true to 
life’ picture of the Mahatma and at the same time 


effectively to reply to his-critics is a task of mons- 
trous Jabour. As a biographer of Gandhi and a stu- 
dent of the British Raj, B.R. Nanda appears emi- 
nently suited for the strain. 2 


Attenborough's box-office Gandhi predictably 
resurrected interest in the man, both in the inter- 
national and national arenas. The appraisal of 
Gandhi that followed the film gave crop to a spate of 
articles ridiculing and belittling Gandhi, often under 
the guise of talking about Gandhi the Fallible Man 
and not, as some called it, Gandhi the Myth. Many 
critics only half-understood the man and did not 


understand at all the culture and society in which —~ 


Gandhi grew to stature. Nanda, perhaps inadvertent- 
ly, spends much time in replying to these hack critics 
and their ultimately trivial criticisms. - He thus seeks 
to clarify Gandhi's approach to Hinduism, the caste 
system, and his belief and practice of non-violence 
on a defensive footing. 


The forces and pressures that went to constitute 
Gandhi's make-up are inadequately discussed. His 
family and social life in India before he left for 
Britain, and his friends, student life and social circle 


are only cursorily passed over. This doesn’t seem to . 


arise from a lack of space, or from the irrelevance of‘ 
the subject, because a couple of chapters are spent 
on Índia's freedom struggle which bear little direct 
relation with the subject of the book itself: Gandhi. 
Another weakness is introduced into the book by 
the stand Nanda takes — Gandhi's defence, rather 
than presenting an impartial study on the man. 


Gandhi's oft-repeated views on brahmacharya, 
women, marriage, Harijans, non-violence, racialism, 
imperialism and means and ends are discussed as are 
also his progressive stand on the social status quo, 
the means of changing it and his relationship with 
merchants and industrialists during his fight for 
Indian independence. An original and progressive 
thinker, Gandhi did not subscribe to the (regressive) 
back-to-nature philosophy, as often alleged, but to a 
decentralised village-based model of development 
where the role and employment of the people (man- 
power) — our chief asset — would be fully realised. 
Although definitely not against using machines and 
modern technology, Gandhi stressed the efficacy of 
utilising labour. 


Choice of technique depended not only on effi- 
ciency but also on using all the available resources 
at hand. Economists later incorporated his insight 
by saying that the opportunity cost of an unemploy- 
ed resource is zero and it's employment costs nothing. 
Gandhi stressed the labour-utilising strategy not 
because of its economic rationale but because it was 
the only means of tackling widespread poverty and 
unemployment. 


With the *North' gripped in the second cold war, 
the ‘South’ still in the clutch of poverty (and the 
world in inequitable relationship), the relevance of 
Gandhi has never been greater. It is the importance 
of Gandhi's message for our times which Atten- 
borough's film helped to spread. B.R. Nanda's book 
should also help spread the same. 


Rajiv Sarin 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE by A.R. 
Kamat: (Indian Institute of Education, Pune). 
Bombay, Somaiya Publications Pvt. Ltd, 1985. 


‘In 1978, the Government's horticulture depart- 
ment negotiated with the male-dominated panchayat 
(in Dungari-Paitoli, NW, UP) for the acquisition 
ofa nearby community forestto setup a potato 
seed farm ... The men were led to believe that they 
would get employment in the faim and, with it's 
construction, the village would geta motor road, 
electricity, a health centre and its primary school 
would be upgraded to a high school. When the 
women learntthat the forest had been sold, they 
protested strongly. The destruction of the forest 
would have meant walking at least another five km. 
everyday to fetch fuel and fodder. Emboldened by 
the support they received from the Chipko activists 
like Bhatt, the women refused to let the forest be 


. shook up the old 


destroyed. After a bitter struggle in which the 
women were strongly opposed by their men and 
threatened with arrests by the district administra- 
tion, the women finally won (CSE, The State of 
India's Environment, 1982, p. 43). 


Just who was really educated about the eco- 
system — the degree-holding, skilled, employed men 
of the forest department, the somewhat literate 
local men or the illiterate local women? Today, we 
need to re-evaluate the basic premise of our imported 
British-Indian system of education. For no sooner 
does the local man become literate is he alienated 
from his environment and is off to the cities to earn 
а ‘wage’ іп the hope of supporting his family. He 
learns the values of the cash-nexus, that to ‘main- 
tain’ his wife is a form of social progress. Of course, 
in the process, he is only marginalised as cheap 
labour for the city’s construction or industrial acti- 
vities and, in reality, can never ‘maintain’ his family 
on his meagre wages. 


Similarly, the effort of India’s post-Independence 
elites has been to settle the nomadic populations in 
the name of progress. Yet, later, asin the case of 
the Rajasthan canal, it is found that that land was 
best suited to nomadism and that the canal is beset 
with logging problems, not to mention the fact that 
the so-called ‘prosperity’ of this intensive agricul- 
ture has gone to the richer peasants and not to the 
indigenous nomads. And so on. The examples of 
such ‘progress’ in our land are numerous. 


Yet, highly educated educationists like A.R. 
Kamat continue to cherish their Marxist beliefs that 
this is ‘advance’ and ‘social progress’. No doubt, 
he would consider Chipko and other tribal move- 
ments “backward-looking’, ‘regressive’ and what not. 
After all, Karl Marx had upheld that popular 
protests, tribal opposition to the historical role of 
capitalism were necessarily reactionary. And, Marx 
had dismissed the Montenegrins as mere ‘cattle 
robbers’ whilst Engels had dismissed the revolt of 
Abdel Kader in Algeria against the French forces as 
the hopeless’ struggle of ‘the barbarian state of 
society’ etc. 


It is here that Kamat is trapped. Armed with the 
unilinear, Marxist world-view and it’s accompanying 
methodology, he continues to uphold the progressive 
role of British colonialism eg., ‘Thus the British 
colonial impact, through its two instruments of 
modern education and bourgeois law implying at 
least formal] equality of all citizens, for the first time 
socio-economic structure...’ 
(p.180). Small wonder, then, that this monumental 
work is shot with dichotomies like advanced/back- 
ward, forward-looking/backward-looking, higher/ 
lower, even though he rejects the  traditional/ 
modern paradigm in favour of the dialectical- 
historical approach. 


This is not to dismiss or undermine the seriousness 
of this scholarly work. It is well researched and the 
author has marshalled an amazing array of relevant 


statistics from a variety of sources to present his 
central thesis that ‘education is not a prime mover of 
social change and cannot be considered as the main 
or even one of the important instruments for 
achieving fundamental social changes as has been 
assumed by many educationists, planners and social 
scientists, over the last thirty-five years.’ And, this 
he does well, chapter by chapter. In particular, the 
chapter on ‘Education and Social Stratification’ 
which brings out the changes that have come about 
in the social stratification of post 1947 India and 
the role that education had/is playing in that pro- 
cess of change. 


Unfortunately, he considers only class, caste and 
power as the major variables in social stratification 
and not sex/gender. This is not surprising for Marx- 
ism has no theory on patriarchal formations apart 
from a hurried aside on the ‘Women’s Question’. The 
author fondly believes that all is well in the end-state 
socialist societies like the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites, and the People’s Republic of China. Not only 
have they witnessed new social stratifications, new 
bosses and workers, but alas the "Woman's Question’ 
not only remains unresolved but is driven under- 
ground, by banishing the feminists into exile. Wife- 
battery in the USSR and female infanticide in China 
remain grim reminders of patriarchal socialism. 


In the case of Indian women's education (rele- 
gated to one chapter among other ‘weaker sections’) 
Kamat offers a keen insight into their predicament. 
Given the highly skewed acquisition of modern 
education, the middle and upper classes who do 
manage to educate their daughters, do so only to 
groom them as desirable matrimonial assets. Hence, 
he very rightly notes that it has only a ‘waiting- 
room function, or the gap-filling activity between 
adolescent girlhood and wedded womanhood’ 
(p. 217). And, since in all patriarchal societies, 
women attain adulthood only through marriage, all 
else including education is subverted for this prime 
goal, thereby -reinforcing the role of marriage as a 
compulsory set of social relationships amongst the 
sexes. He further notes the ghettoisation of educated 
women’s employment in clusters of low skill, low- 
prestige, low-paid jobs. Yet, he chides the women 
for ‘cherishing a life of leisure and home-making 
rather than a life of work’ (p. 230). Here, he fails to 
note that men’s honour (izzat) is reflected by with- 
drawing women from the labour-force — this pro- 
cess has been found to operate even amongst those 
at the lowest rungs of the class/caste scale, thereby 
making the labouring woman only invisible from the 
public eye, and of course, usurping her earnings. In 
fact, even amongst tbe upper rungs, the highly-paid 
professional women's earnings are simply appro- 
priated as recurring dowry by her marital kinsfolk, 
as has been highlighted by many women's organisa- 
tions dealing with wife-murder cases. The author is 
unaware that crimes against women are not just per- 
petrated by the 'criminal fringe of vested interests 


and the government's coercive apparatus’ (р. 242) but ° 


by their erstwhile *protectors' in the family, the male 
figures-of-authority. 


Similarly, the case of scheduled castes/scheduled 
tribes education is well brought out and he notes the 
rise of an ‘educated elite from the SC/ST and other 
backward sections of society.” They undergo the all- 
pervasive phenomenon of Hinduization and Westerni- 
sation in order to assimilate into mainstream India, 
curiously enough as sweepers, peons and other 


Class IV government jobs, rating highest as primary, 


school teachers in government schools. So much for 
the liberating force of education! Yet, Kamat up- 
holds the destruction of the tribal socio-economic 
structure as ‘progressive’ elsewhere. And, we're back 
to Marx's traditional theory of progress. 


It is contradictions such as these that the book 
abounds in. For instance, he notes with concern the 
rise of India’s ‘super elite’ bred in Anglo- 
American exclusivist institutions, that form the 
modern techno-managerial bosses of the new econo- 
mic structure. Some even migrate to the West. Yet, 
he upholds the rapid urbanisation (and accompany- 
ing militarisation) as ‘growth’ and progressive. Even 
with the State capture of power such elites remain, 
for they are essential for that pattern of economy 
based on hierarchy, division of manual-mental 


Jabour, extreme specialisation, until you know more . 


and more about less and less. That is modern 
education! 


Nina Kapoor 


URBAN PROBLEMS AND POLICY PERSPEC- 
TIVES, edited by Gopal Bhargava. New Delhi, 
Abhinav Publications, 1981. . 


THIS collection of is papers mostly by those who are 
actually involved in urban and regional planning, 
and policy making in India. These papers are group- 
ed under ten sections: (1) urban problems, (2) urban 
perspective; (3) housing the urban poor; (4) slums 
of urban India: planning for action; (5) urban 
land uses; (6) environmental pollution; (7) urban 
settlement system; (8) economics of urban deve- 
lopment; (9) management of urban local bodies 
and (10) case study of cities. The ground covered 
is very wide, virtually the whole range of issues 
related to urban phenomena. 


The major drawback of the book is that, given the 


“fange of issues covered in the book, there is simply 


no space for developing a causal analysis or even 
systematic formulation of any particular problems. 
The avowed aim of the papers is to provide empiri- 
cal grounding to implication of policies without 
getting involved with tbe tangled issues of theoretical 
perspectives. The reader is cautioned in the intro- 
duction against seeking any new theoretical perspec- 
tives in these papers. *This collection does not claim 
to beeither a new theoretical statement or simple 
description of the problems in urban and regional 
planning. The emphasis here is more on the imme- 
diate policy implications than on pedantic treatment 
of the subject.’ 
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The papers range from musings and reflections on 
urban problems to case studies of specific urban 
areas. Normally, such a disparate set of papers would 
call for a long introduction, linking them together, 
filling in the missing gaps, in order to make a 
meaningful whole of the contributions. The intro- 
duction does not fulfil that expectation. In conse- 
quence, each paper is to be read as an independent 
entity. A common sentiment — lament on the ills of 
urbanisation in India — does bind the papers 
togetlier, if sentiment could be treated as a binding 
factor, _ 


Many deal with the phenomenon of the dispro- 
portionate increase in population of large urban 
agglomerates with a simultaneous relative decline in 
small towns especially in those States which are rela- 
tively more industrialised. The negative consequences 
of this phenomenon are listed. The reference is made 
to the economic policies which result in generating 
‘Full’ and ‘push’ forces that make for steady migra- 
tion from rural to urban areas. A number of useful 
suggestions are made. 


These suggestions lose their practicality — the 
only value such suggestions can have — without a 
systematic treatment of the process of policy-making. 
Almost all the papers seem to have been written in 
the belief that policy is a product of immaculate 
‘rational’ conception without the ‘dirty’ act of poli- 
tics. The net consequence of this belief is that the 
process of decision-making which is primarily politi- 
cal is altogether ignored. The leverage points in the 
social and political process through which desired 
policy-changes could be initiated and eflected are 
not identified. 


Authors seem to shy away from taking into 
account the role of organisational politics in defining 


-choices and options, so they are left with the option 


of lamenting this or that failure in policy-formula- 
tion. Most of the papers barely escape the charge 


‘of being overblown office notes. 


A few papers exemplify the analytical rigor usually 


-associated with the systematic analysis of problems. 


‘Ashok Mitra in his paper ‘Urban Poor, and 
Social Ferment: A Case Study of Calcutta Region’ 
demolishes in the space of a few pages the glib genera- 
lisations made about the relationship between the 
urban poor and social ferment. He explicates the 
complex process of alliance formation in the city of 
Calcutta. Any reader interested in urban phenomena 


would profit by reading this paper. 


wo 


"an urban agglomeration. 


Another which attracts attention because of 
methodological rigor is “Urban Ріѕрегѕа by 
Sawhriey and Prakash Chandra. This more or less 
succeeds in proving that: when the size of an urban 
agglomeration increases beyond a point, the per capita 
cost of maintenance of basic services increases. His 
analysis would raise issues about the optimum size of 
Of course, enormous 
research would have to be-doné to define the whole 
cluster of factors that determine the optimal size. 


Shafi inhis paper ‘Planning the Indian Metro- 
polis' assesses the urban planning efforts made in 
metropolitan cities. His criticism is insightful. He 
has incidently drawn attention to the nature of links 
between the old city and the new with particular 
reference to Shahjahanabad and New Delhi. 


Jagmohan in his paper, ‘The Urban Homeless’, 
espouses a humanistic philosophy but also suggests 
the necessity of regulating ‘the flow of population 
to the metropolitan cities by law.’ This suggestion is 
very similar to what the ‘Shiv Sena’ has been 
demanding after their recent victory in Bombay’s 
civic elections. 


Bhattacharaya in his ‘Housing for the Urban Poor: 
A case study of Bombay’ succinctly summarises the 
suggestions which have been repeatedly made regard- 
ing reduction in the cost of housing. He attempts at 
relating the data on income, credit and housing cost. 
It is a worthwhile attempt. 


Patnakar’s paper, ‘Urban Transportation Systems: 
Problems of Planning’, is especially disappointing 
because one has come to expect sophisticated analysis 
from him. 


Section X comprising case studies of Delhi, 
Calcutta and Luahiana, do not really qualify to be 
called ‘case studies’ in any technical sense of the 
term. Only Jagmohan's case study, ‘Planning Stra- 
tegy for Saving Shahjahanabad' merits detailed study. 
His paper would be more useful if he had also given 
the readers the account of circumstances which made 
it impossible for DDA (which Jagmohan managed 
in his capacity as Vice-Chairman and Chairman) to 
correct the distortions in land-use in the old city 
which are the prime cause of the ills of Shahjahana- 
bad. We would have known something about the 
cluster of factors which determine decisions. 


In spite of its limitation, the book deserves careful 
reading as it puts together the 1deas current in India 
on the subject of urban and regional planning. 


K.L. Nadir 


SUICIDES AND ATTEMPTED SUICIDES IN THE 
UNION TERRITORY OF DELHI by V. Veera- 
raghavan. Concept Publishing Company. 


SUICIDE is perhaps the most personal action of an 
individual. A myriad social and economic factors 
play a significant role in the onset of suicidal 
behaviour. The causes range from dowry demands 
to marital conflicts, problems in office, failure in 
examinations and problems in love affairs. 


Although the rate of suicide in India (6.35 per 
1,00,000 population — as reported by the Police 
Research Bureau for 1977) islow compared to the 
rates obtaining in many western countries (where it 


is between 12-30 per 1,00,000 population), what 18 
disquieting is that suicides seem to be on the 
increase. This is also true of the Union Territory of 
Delhi which, however, has a rate below the national 
average (4.98 per 1,00,000 population in 1979). 


The committed and attempted suicides in Delhi 
over the past 66 years (1914-79) comprise Veera- 
raghavan's stretch of study. Her data base consists 
of 4,581 suicides — 2,806 successful and 1,775 
attempted — in the police records over this period. 


Any study of suicides in India has to contend with 
the under-reporting of suicides that occurs due to 
the social stigma attached to the act. Added to this 
is the poor police coverage and follow-up. Further, 
where attempted suicides are concerned, the serious- 
ness of the act remains in doubt, although the 
author has attempted to differentiate the more 
serious by attaching weights to methods used, the 
degree of isolation from any possible rescue and the 


timing of tbe attempt. A typology of suicides. 
(depressive types, tension reduction type, alienation’ 


type, etc) and the thought content of a person before 
- committing the act has also been formulated. 


The suicides have been analysed for various 
characteristics — age and sex, marital status, edu- 
cation, socio-economic status, seasons, methods, 
etc. On the basis of current trends, it is forecast 
that the suicide rate in Delhiis likely to be up to 
7 per 1,00,000. The study of the suicide pact cases 
is more revealing as regarding the. various causes 
which lead a pair or a group of people to commit 
suicide en masse. . 

This detailed study of suicides which Veeraraghavan 
presents, however, does not consider certain obvious 


variables. The family structure of those attempting . 


suicide, the role and position of the person in his/ 
her peer group, and habits of the person. These 
variables seem important and would help further in 


identifying the group which could benefit from inter- , 


vention by the primary prevention centres. 


A very helpful chapter for helping in discovering 
causes and aiding in prevention is one in which the 
author presents an analysis based on interviews con- 


ducted with persons who attempted suicides and , 


were admitted in two of Delhi's major hospitals. 
These patients were fairly exhaustively interviewed 
and the data they provided well analysed. 


The analysis reveals the near impossibility of pre- | 


venting suicides. Prevention will still largely have 
to rely on an awareness of the gruesomeness of the 
act. Dorothy Parker’s amusing but dead-serious 
quote printed in the book is significant: 

‘Razors pain you, rivers are damp, 

Acids stain you, and drugs cause cramps, 

Guns aren’t lawful, nooses give, 

Gases are awful, 

You might as well live.’ 


RS. 
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The Fall of a Sparrow 
SALIM ALI 

















This is the autobiography of the celebrated omithologist, Sálim 
“Ali: He narrates a story which is packed with adventure in the 
outdoors. He describes birding expeditions to almost every area 
of the subcontinent, including the old Princely States, and 
Burma, Sikkim, Tibet and Afghanistan. His close association 
with a great many eminent people—such as Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Indira Gandhi, Saroyint Naidu, Sidney Dillon Ripley and E.P. 
Gee—features here prominently. His special ability to com- 
municate all that he observes with wit and elegance is here 
brought to bear on his own life and the changing world in 
which he has lived. The result is an immensely readable 
book—for the birdwatcher, the shikart, the ecologist and the 
general reader. Rs 110 

























A Fatal Friendship 
The Nawabs, the British and the City of Lucknow 
ROSIE LLEWELLYN-JONES 


Dr Llewellyn-Jones's book is one of the first to comprehensively 
examine the fascinating interaction between two cultures—the 
British and the Nawabi—which resulted in the creation of a 

- curious grandeur at Lucknow Besides touching on the political 
aspects of Nawabi rule in the province of Oudh, the.author 
discusses the ethos and architecture of Lucknow in'its hey day: 
between the period of the first Nawab in the early eighteenth 
century, and the last Nawab who was deposed by the British in 
.- 1856 One of the most central concerns here is the monuments 
- of Nawabi Lucknow: The structural and aesthetic peculiarities 
` ‘of a large number of these, such as Chattar Manzil, Macchi 
Bhawan, Qaisarbagh, the Residency, La Martintere, Dilkusha, 
Daulat Khan—and many others—are studied. Dr Llewellyn- 
Jones blends scholarship with casual anecdote to piece together 

a compelling portrait of Nawabi Lucknow. Rs 150 















A Dictionary of Modern Indian History 
PARSHOTAM MEHRA 


This volume contains some 400 entries arranged in alphabeti- 
cal sequence and provides a valuable reference work on 
important events, public figures and institutional changes in 
India. Each entry is in fact a compact, well-marshalled essay on 
the theme covered and concludes with a short bibliography. 
The Dictionary also contains a select chronology, which helps 
provide a basic narrative of the period A detailed Index 
enables readers to refer to topics that do not have separate 
entries to themselves but which are, nevertheless, referred to in 
the volume. Rs 250 
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The problem 


"BECAUSE of the strange Secrecy that has surrounded the preparation and 


discussion (within the GOI Secretariat) of the Seventh Five-Year Plan, 
this issue on the economy of India could not rely on a critical document. 
However, owing to the manner in which the planning process proceeds in 
India, and the fact that even statistics have become the subject of controversy, 
the unofficial analysis of the economy remains very relevant. 


The commentary is beginning to underline the divisiveness of the planning 
model and is drawing attention to the existence of two nations where they 
Should be one. If a ten per cent of the population constitutes an elite moving 
into the twenty-first century, there is a fifty per cent which is on the verge of 
a despair that could become angry and explosive. 


Questions are being asked about the future of political management in a 
complex sub-continent so profoundly divided. Then again, the political, 
economic and social inter-reaction is not really visible in the thrust of the 
planning processes. Iudeed, even the contradictions within the „rather exclu- 
Sive.economic theorising on the present and the future (between controlled 
andefree market operations) remain unresolved. The passion for development 
and-sélf-reliance is also apparently spent. 


© ee ee е i 


Some are becoming convinced that our situation is developing a resemblance . 


to the Latin American with additional built-in destabilisations. Tax conces- 
sions which spark euphorias in a tiny section of the population cannot dis- 
solve the profound anxieties gathering around the economy and its perfor- 
mance. But euphorias will continue to be ‘promoted’ to cover the inherent 
crises in the system so long as carefully marked out alternatives are not pro- 
jected for a continental economy which will soon be called upon to service 
1000 million people. 


Without such a scenario of healthy growth, we will destroy the gains of 
nearly four decades — and they are impressive when freed of their many 
Sicknesses. Perhaps, massive correction has to begin here. The installed capa- 
cities, half utilised, have to yield their harvest. A central question is crysta- 
lising. Should there be no investment in those, ‘modernising’ sectors which 
absorb the bulk of our resources until the neglected half of our people have 
been lifted to some level of dignified living? May be. 
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Tough decisions for an open society. They demand discipline and fortitude: 


as also integrity. This is the background to the current issue of SEMINAR“ on 
our economy. 
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‘THE last time there was a compre- 

hensive debate on economic policy 
in India was just before the formu- 
lation of the Second Five Year 
Plan. Since then, the main policy 
goals and policy instruments have 
remained almost the same. The only 
major change in the area of policy 
formulation and execution has been 
the mtroduction of a set of agri- 
cultural measures related to the 
‘green revolution’. 


These measures were adopted 
under the stress of famine condi- 
tions brought about by the droughts 
of 65-66 and 66-67 when India was 
reduced to a ship-to-mouth situation 
and President Johnson sat on the 
Indian request for accelerated food 
aid for six months. The decision to 
adopt new agricultural policies was, 
therefore, a political one, and one 
which was much criticised by the 
‘progressives’. Even some top agro- 
nomists and agricultural scientists 


were against the decision at the time. 


The shock of the three-fold in- 
crease in oil prices in 1973-74 which 
coincided with bad harvests, ushered 
in a second series of economic 
policy changes. But these were 
essentially an exercise in crisis 
management. The exercise was 
successful in that it eased the situ- 
ation. With greater availability of 
foodgrains and improvement in the 
balance of payments, it became 
obvious that the situation could 
ипргоуе further only by relaxing 
some key controls and regulations. 
However, the changes introduced 
were of a short-run character and 
could not be cast in a more durable 
frame. 


Similar marginal changes in policy 
have continued to take place since 
the measures of 1973-74. It is evi- 
dent from the success of the Sixth 
Plan that these measures have served 
the economy well. With the success 
of the Plan, the impression has 
gained that the growth potential of 
the economy can be realized only 


by accelerating the change of policy 
in the direction of what is called 
liberalization. 


Since the new government early 
this year, the pace of change 
has indeed accelerated but it con- 
tinues to be of an ad-hoc nature. 
The government has not so far 
come out with a self-contained 
statement which would relate the 
changes being effected to their eco- 
nomic and social consequences. 


The 1985-86 budget no doubt con- 
tained several important policy pro- 
nouncements but these were within 
the limitations of an annual budget 
which is only one instrument of 
policy. 


The reduction in tax rates on in- 
come and wealth, the promise of a 
more stable fiscal policy, the freeing 
of certain industries from the 
requirements of licensing and some 
liberalization in imports of goods 
and technology are all very impor- 
tant steps. But how these' policy 
changes will fit into other policy 
goals such as expansion of employ- 
ment and better income distribution 
is not clear as yet. It is possible that 
a pattern will emerge gradually. But 
as it stands now, contrary trends like 
the take-over of sick mills, allegedly 
in the interest of employment, do 
not give the impression of internal 
consistency or coherence in the gov- 
ernment's intended policy. 


Meanwhile, the budget has acted 
as a curtain-raiser for the public and 
the reaction has been mostly in 
ideological terms, whether for or 
against. For a meaningful debate, 
the government must make available 
alarger and more coherent policy 
framework. This is necessary for effec- 
tive implementation, and desirable 
if the public is to understand and 
react to what the government in- 
tends to do with the economy. 


At the moment, government gives 
the impression of wanting to 
change policies without appearing 


to do so. This may be a prudent 
political tactic but it is too defensive 
a posture for achieving what seem 
to be the major objectives of. the 
government, namely, initiating eco- 
nomic reforms, evolving a revised 
strategy for accelerating growth and 
increasing employment opportuni- 
ties on a significant scale. 


A revision of economic policy has 


been due for quite some time now.’ 


Professors of hindsight are always 
irritating, but it has to be recogniz- 
ed that some of the major assump- 
tions of the Mahalanobis model con- 
tinued to be held despite mounting 
evidence against their validity. Soon 
after the Second Plan .was launched, 
it became increasingly clear that its 
view of export possibilities was too 
pessimistic. Indeed, the Second Plan 
period coincided with the unprece- 
dented expansion of world output 
and trade which continued until 
about the middle of the last decade. 
But we let the post-war boom by- 
pass us. Our share of world trade 
decreased from 2 per cent in 1950 
to 0.5 per cent last year; and of our 
industrial output from 1.2 per cent 
to 0.7 per cent. 


This does not mean that trade 
expansion could have constituted 
the core of our economic strategy. 
Considering that exports formed 
only 5 per cent of our national 
income, even a rapid export growth 
of say 15 per cent per annum would 
have made only a marginal differ- 
ence to the overall demand for 
goods and services, But a more 
rapid growth of exports in areas 
where India had an advantage as, 
for example, in textiles would cer- 
tainly have helped to soften the 
rigours of foreign exchange short- 
age and made the development 
process smoother and more pro- 
ductive. 


Again, according to the Mahala- 
nobis strategy, the industrial output 
was expected to accelerate after our 
capital goods industry was in place, 
but in point of fact it decelerated. 
The set of policies pursued in the 
field of industry which included 
various quantitative restrictions on 
production and import trade and 
other regulations resulted in the 


emergence of a high cost industrial 
structure. The policy ignored some 
relevant economic factors like eco* 
nomies of scale and.the need to 
speed up technological change. т 


The slow-down in'the rate of 
growth of industrial production 
coupled ‘with the relative growth of 
agriculture has led to a prolonged 
disproportionality crisis. This crisis, 
however, lacks the dramatic quality 
of the agricultural crisis of the mid- 
sixties and does not, therefore, hit 
the headlines and compel attention. 
But it does highlight the fact that 
India’s planned industrialisaticn in 
the last decade and a half has been 
proceeding in a manner where its 
industrial output has grown at а 
rate which is not much above that 
at which its national income has 
increased. No wonder that the 
percentage of people dependent on 
the agricultural sector has remained 
the same for three decades of plan- 
ned development. A peculiar kind 
of industrial revolution indeed! 


A еке: major discrepancy was 
in the assumptions regarding the 
role and contribution of the public 
sector. No underdeveloped country 
can initiate development in the 
early phase without large scale State 
intervention. The crucial role of the 
public sector at this stage is con- 
ceded to by people of different 
ideological predilections, since it 
happens to be a pragmatic compul- 
sion. 


In the Indian situation, the role 
of the public sector was further 
enhanced by the priority given to 
heavy industry, especially in basic 
sectors like metals and machinery, 
heavy chemicals, energy, transport 
and communications. Given the size 
of the market, trained manpower 
and long run comparative advan- 
tage, the priority appeared both 
desirable and feasible. To these con- 
siderations was added the expecta- 
tion that the public sector would 
promote greater social and econo- 
mic equality. As a counter-weight 
to the power of private capital, the 
expansion of the public sector to 


help it attain a dominant position , 


was considered necessary. And to 
fulfil that role, the public sector 
was expected to contribute increas- 
ingly to the capital accumulation 


process by generating an economié 
surplus. gue ЖЕ Ой 


Í, retrospect; it- would seem that . 
the basic assumptions and expecta- ` 
tions about the :public Sector were 
wrong. All kinds of rationalizations, ` 
have Беей put- forward to explain 
away its дыша -performance. For 
example, the concept’ of profit 
maximisation has been called irrele- 
vant, and the principles of shadow 
prices or accounting prices have 
been invoked to justify the enor- 
mous financial burden which public 
sector losses impose on the eco- 
nomy. 


But, these rationalizations do not 
carry conviction. The harsh - fact 
is that while the proportion of faxes 
to national income has gone up, the 
share of the public sector in national 
savings has steadily come down. 
Instead of being a creator of re- 
sources, the public sector has been 
a drain through which resources 
have disappeared. 


According to Professor Dandekar, 
out of about 200 public sector 
enterprises, as many as 190, if 
not more, make losses. On a total. 
investment of Rs. 40,000 crores, 
public sector enterprises. together 
made a pre-tax profit of a méàgre 
Rs. 1500 crores in 1983-84. At the 
same time, the Oil & Natural Gas’ 
Commission alone showed а profit 
of Rs. 1600 crores, a good hyrlitred 
crores more than that of the entire 
sector. 
thank the OPEC for-the high price 
of their output which enables them 
to be a bright patch on such a 
sombre scene. And if we remember: ; 


that the investment in the public’ 25 


sector comes from resources that ` 
have been largely wrung out of the 
common people through -.deficit 
financing and indirect taxes, the 
mockery of its being a pif -of 
socialism is overwhelming. ,^Y : 


Nor has the public sector been 
much of a countervailing force 
against private monopoly power. 
The MRTP Act, which was meant 
to eliminate restrictive trade prac- 
tices and to rationalize the orga: - 
nization of large business houses: 
in a manner that;would give them- . 
the advantage ОЁ common over- 
heads and ‘technological lirík-ups, 


ah 


The Commissiot has to- ^ 


was administered in a manner that 
merely retarded industrial growth. 


The licensing system rigidly 
tailared manufacturing capacity to 
Plan targets; The very fact that 
_ licenses were given on the basis of 


. -first come first served, itis not sur- 


prising ‘that a feather-bed was crea- 
ted for the more influential. The 
prevention of entry into an industry 
beyond a point, which was a func- 
tion of the licensing system in the 
past, is almost à text-book definition 
ef the word ‘monopoly’. 


The advocates of the public sector 

oint out that political interference, 
ck of autonomy, and the indiffe- 
rent quality of personnel occasioned 
by faulty recruitment are the 
reasons for its poor performance. 
Even though these points are valid, 
they do not add up to an adequate 
explanation for the malady from 
which the public sector suffers. 
Complaints of political interference 
and lack of autonomy, etc., are as 
eld in India as the public sector 
itself. The question really is this: 
why has a government which recog- 
nizes tbe existence of these prob- 
lems not been able to solve them? 
There is no lack of comprehension 
on the part of the government. 


The problem is that since public 
sector enterprises are accountable 
to Parliament and thus a Ministerial 
‘responsibility, they come under the 
de Pacto control of the government 
and consequently its political cul- 
.turé; Overstaffing, favouritism in 


<: appointments, interference in inter- 


nal mandgement for extraneous 
reasons emanate from this culture 
which discourages any relevant 
remedial measures. This culture 


*''seems.to.be an inescapable adjunct 


" of political functioning, regardless 


of party lines or geographical 


location. 


E be sure, some of the problems 
of tlie public sector were anticipated 
but, there have been some other un- 
foreséetr -side-effects which have not 
been less harmful. One of these has 
been its effect on the civil service. 
The concerned civil servants deve- 
loped a vested interest in inflating 
the public sector and State interven- 
tion because it opened up job oppor- 
tunities and new areas for the exer- 
cise of. power. Since appointments 


E 
v 
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in the public sector became gifts in 
the hands of Ministers and other 
influential persons, the aspirants 
often had to seek patrons. The 
public sector had, therefore, the 
unintended effect of subverting the 
autonomy of the civil service. 


The ideologically attractive con- 
cept of the committed civil servant 
helped the process. The result was 
that instead of a specialized corps 
of well-qualified managers as was 
envisioned under the scheme of the 
Industrial Management Pool, we 
had managers who were more fami- 
liar with the political idiom of 
State-ism than with the complexities 
of their work. As a result, they 
developed a built-in resistance to 
any change of policy that would 
reduce their power. In this atmos- 
Phere, a critical examination of 
policy on pragmatic grounds could 
be disadvantageous and was, there- 
fore, unsavoury. 


S, far we have commented on 
policies emanating from the major 
assumptions of the strategy adopted 
under the Plans. We now turn to a 
brief discussion of some other 
aspects of policy, especially in the 
field of employment generation. 
Recognizing that heavy industry was 
going to be capital-intensive and not 
likely to generate much employment, 
expansion of small industries became 
a major policy. Small scale enter- 
prises were encouraged because they 
were expected to economize on 
capital and generate employment. 
The support for small enterprises 
took on a dimension which was more 
protectionist than developmental, 
with the result that they expanded 
beyond their inherent economic 
potential. 


In the modern subsecto. of small 
industry, there is evidence that small 
enterprises use more capital and 
more labour per unit of output than 
larger factories, Instead of saving 
capital, these enterprises might well 
have made their own contribution 
to the rise in capital-output ratio 
which has characterized Indian in- 
dustry in recent years. On the other 
hand, in enterprises where labour- 
intensive techniques are more pre- 
valent, as in handlooms and khadi, 
dependence on special protective 
measures and subsidies seems to 


have become a necessary condition 
for their continued existence. 


l | ith all our explicit concern for 
employment, the general policy en- 
vironment has not been favourable 
to its expansion. For many years, 
real rates of interest have been 
negative, and have, therefore, sub- 
sidised capital intensive techniques. 


Labour legislation of the kind we 
have has acted as a disincentive for 
the employment of labour. Wages 
in the organised sector do not 
reflect the relative abundance of 
labour nor does the price of capital 
reflect its scarcity. The result is 
that production techniques are not 
as labour using or as capital saving 
as they could be. 


Militant trade unionism has in- 
duced entrepreneurs to substitute 
capital for labour wherever they 
can. Trade union leadership as 
custodian of labour interests has 
become the champion of employed 
labour and seems  unconcerned 
about unemployed labour. If the 
working class is taken to consist of 
both the employed and the un- 
employed, then it can be said that 
Big Labour has become what Big 
Business was supposed to be—a 
vested interest against the welfare 
of the community. 


Again, while the overall policy 
environment has not been pro- 
employment, it has been so at the 
level of individual enterprise. Re- 
duction of employment at the 
micro level of an individual enter- 
prise is resisted not only by trade 
unions, which would be under- 
standable, but also by the govern- 
ment. The result of this policy has 
been the retardation of industrial 
development with negative con- 
sequences for expansion of employ- 
ment at the macro level. 


The misconstrued concern for 
labour at the enterprise level has for- 
ced public authority to take respon- 
sibility for all private sector com- 
panies that become bankrupt. The 
government has nationalized or 
taken over many concerns which 
have been reduced to junk by. their 
owners simply to provide employ- 
ment to the labour that has been 
rendered idle. In several cases‘it 
has been estimated that the alter- 
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native of pensioning off workers, 
even at their existing wage levels, 
would be less burdensome. Under 
the influence of extreme notions of 
populism, no private business is 
permitted to fail if it results in re- 
trenchment of workers. So we have 
private enterprise without bank- 
ruptcy, a concept said to be as 
anomalous as Christianity without 
sin. 


Increase in employment has long 
been recognized as the most 
effective means of improving income 
distribution in a country like India. 
At one time in the early seventies, 
government thought of a massive 
increase in rural works to generate 
employment, and even toyed with 
the idea of mobilizing the fully and 
partially unemployed into labour 
armies which could be deployed 
wherever productive jobs could be 
demarcated. The scheme had to be 
abandoned because it was consi- 
dered too inflationary at that time. 
With the availability of large food- 
grain reserves and the potential 
supplies of other wage goods, the 
idea has a better chance now if 
government takes the goal of greater 
employment as seriously as it says 
it does. 


To be sure, there have been 
several poverty alleviation schemes 
in operation, with varying degrees 
of success. But the general impres- 
sion is that some of them are not 
cost-effective or corruption free. 
A few of them are utopian in the 
sense that they aim at making a 
very poor man an owner of assets 
which are expected to generate 
income. Given his poverty and lack 
of experience in asset management, 
it is not surprising that more often 
than not he sells his assets to get 
some money which can sustain him 
for a while. 


A, this is not to say tbat our 
experiment in economic develop- 
ment has no positive features. Some 
of those are very impressive indeed. 
The diversification of the economy, 
the impressive gains in foodgrain 
production, the vast increase іп 
trained manpower, the increase in 
technological capabilities, and the 
big increase in domestic savings 
are there for all to see. Besides, 
Indian policy-makers have success- 


fully resisted the temptations of the 
debt trap and of multinationals, 
thus giving the economy a resilie- 
nce whi ch has stood India in good 
stead during the recent recession 
which has been the severest since 
the Great Depression of the 1930’s. 


The purpose in highlighting the 
negative aspects is to demonstrate 
the need for a wide-ranging debate 
on economic policy, a debate that 
will cover the major parameters 
of the political economy and help 
in evolving aset of policies that 
will achieve the agreed national 
economic goals more effectively. 


A debate in terms of first princi- 
ples, e.g., import substitution versus 
export promotion or public vs. 
private sector, growth vs. equity, is 
not very meaningful. Most of these 
terms have become buzz words. 
With the possible exception of the 
United Kingdom, all industrial 
countries have used protection and 
import substitution as their policy 
in the initial phase of their indus- 
trialization. We have stayed with 
this policy much longer than was 
necessary but the question now is 
how do we move away from it. 


Export promotion is not a matter 
of ideological option. We have to 
export more to earn the required 
foreign exchange. The requirements 
of foreign exchange will increase 
not only because growth is to be 
accelerated but also because con- 
cessional financial flows are going 
to dwindle further. The question, 
therefore, is not whether to increase 
exports or not, but how to do it. 


Again, the question is not whether 
the State should intervene or not 
intervene in economic matters but 
what the areas are where its inter- 
vention will yield maximum results. 
The lines of demarcation between 
the public and the private sector in 
India are blurred. Many large 
companies in the private sector 
have majority public ownership, 
which has not made any noticeable 
difference to their functioning. To 
ensure the effectiveness of the role 
of the State in achieving national 
economic goals may require with- 
drawal of public ownership and 
control from some areas, their 
enhancement in certain others and 
their introduction in areas hitherto 


untouched, such as the organisation 
and deployment of labour armies 
as mentioned earlier. Thus, the 
role of the public sector has to be 
reconsidered. outside the ideologi- 


cal straitjacket in which it has got: 


encrusted, and also in terms, of its 
effectiveness. ` 


d exchequer is said to suffer 
from the resource crunch. There 
is, therefore, a question mark on 
the Seventh Plan and at the same 
time the money market is awash 
with funds. The present rate of 
domestic savings was the dream of 
our early planners. But while 
national savings have increased sig- 
nificantly, the government budget 
has got into a bind. Part of the 
resources that government raised 
through its budget has contributed 
to development funds in the past. 
In recent years, however, revenue 
receipts are steadily falling behind 
even revenue expenditure. The 
government is, therefore, becoming 
more and more dependent on 
borrowing and deficit financing. 


Evidently, such a situation can- 
not continue indefinitely. The 
emphasis has, therefore, to shift 
from the resource crunch (earlier 
it used to be called resource gap) 
to resource use which brings us 
back to the questions of overall 
management of the economy and 


the need for revision of economic 


policies. 


No major reform is achieved 
painlessly. Some get hurt in the 


process. Every set of policies creates . 


its vested interests, as have the 
policies that have been pursued so 


far. Those who are likely to "get: 
hurt will naturally resist change-- 


Only a genuine debate — and not 
shadow boxing — will reveal the 
interests that might suffer in. the 
process of reform and help - to ; for- 
mulate policies which can make 
the transition easier. The, success 
of the reform will depend on effec- 
tive public support which can be 
mobilized if its goals and means 
of implementation are well arti- 
culated. The low growth syndrome 
has existed so far because а variety 
of political and economic * interests 
have converged. This -syndrome 
can change only by forging a new 
consensus. 
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2 The new pokey o 


DATTA CHAUDHURI 
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IN the 1950s, India began the 
ambitious programme of planned 
economic development. It created 
' enthusiasm within 
the country. Many people from the 
rest of the world — particularly 
economists and other social scien- 


‘tists — watched with fascination 
'this unique experiment ihitiated by 
"a newly independent poor country. 


In’ the post-war world, economic 


thinking wás- dominated by the 
‚ Success of Keynesianism, the Mat- 


shall Plan and the Soviet industria- 
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lisation drive. It was therefore 
considered almost self-evident that 
in any ambitious development 
strategy adopted by a poor country, 
the State would have to assume а 
dominant role. The . development 
economist, Paül' Rosenstein-Rodan, 
gave this strategy a catchy name: 
‘the big push’, ~ Pu 
After three decades of India's 
planned development, it is natural 
that one should take a critical 
look at {һе achievement of, this 


سے 


experiment. It is indeed difficult 
to, summarise these achievements 
in terms of simple, unambiguous 
concluding remarks. There. are 
areas of impressive achievements 
and there are glaring failures. Fur- 
thermore, if one examines the scene 
more ‘closely, one finds that even 
some of the success stories fall short 
of their potentials due to mistakes 
which could Lave been avoided; 
and some of the failures were due 
to-factors.beyond our control. 


In this connection it is intercsting 
to note that tke authors of the 
Sixth Five Year Plan made the 
following claims with respect to 
the achievements of India's experi- 
ments with planned development. 
In the introductory chapter of the 
Plan document they said, 'In fact, 
the most. significant achievement 
xof the planning pericd has been the 

fact that the Indian economy has 
achieved a greater degree of resi- 
lience to cope with the disturbances 
in the international economy’ 


(page 7). 


T, claim is certainly justified. 
The objective of self-reliance in 
éur strategy of development has 
been realised to a remarkable 
degree. The Indian economy today 
produces domestically so wide a 
variety of commodities that our 
dependence on foreign trade is 
almost minimal. The proof of this 
proposition can easily be seen from 
the fact that while most countries 
_-of the world were reeling under 
the two massive oil-shocks of the 
last twelve years, the progress of 
the Indian’ economy, although 
modest, rémained more or less 
unaffected by the catastrophic 
happenings in the external world. 


But, then, everything is always 
_achieved at some cost. What did 
“the Indian economy have to pay for 
realising the objective of self- 
reliance in this manner? Moreover, 
what additional burdens have we 
taken on ourselves with respect 
to the future growth of the eco- 
nomy fór achieving this goal? These 
are important questions for people 
who are responsible for formulating 
economic policies today. 


. Another way of assessing the 
claim made by our planners on 


behalf of our planning strategy over 
the last thirty years is to look at 
the areas in which no substantial 
claims could be made. These 
happen to be those which directly 
contribute to the living standards 
of the people and to the future 
development potentials of the eco- 
nomy. The planners could not make 
any impressive claims with respect 
to either employment generation 
or eradication of poverty, or the 
overall rate of growth of the ecc- 
nomy. These are, after all, supposed 
to be the primary goals ofany 
development process. 


Achievements in other directions, 
such as those in the cxternal sector, 
have to be judged by their contri- 
butions to the present and the future 
well-being of the people. Is it possi- 
ble that the manner in which we 
have generated the many-sided 
expansion of our production eco- 
nomy, particularly our industrial 
economy, has given us a satisfactory 
balance in our external account at 
the cost of sacrificing potential 
growth in employment and income 
in the country? If it is so, has it 
Leen an unreasonably heavy sacri- 
fice? Even if we have tolerated 
such a sacrifice in the past, can we 
continue to do so in the future? 
These are, I believe, the basic ques- 
tions to which the people who are 
talking about a new economic policy 
cr economic reforms will have to 
address themselves. 


Los strategy of~ industrial 
development durjag the last three 
decades was based on a number of 
assumptions and beliefs. I think it 
is not unfair to summarise them. 


In the 50s, it was believed by the 
Indian planners that it would be 
possible to raise the rate of domes- 
tic savings substantially. But unless 
we produced all varieties of capital 
and intermediate goods ourselves, 
we could not convert this savings 
into effective investments,- because 
it was not possible to expand our 
exports to finance the import of 
required capital and intermediate 
goods. 


In order to create production 
capabilities in these areas, domestic 
producers would have to be given 
an assured market at home, free not 


only from the threat of competition 
from foreign sellers but also from 
other potential domestic producers. 
In zreas where private entrepre- 
neurs might not go in spite of thése 
protective measures, direct invest- 
ment -by the State should .create 
production capacity in the :public 
sector. 


On the basis of these beliefs, an 
elaborate system of licensing Was 
created to regulate private invest- 
ments in the desired directions. A’ 
similar system of quota restrictions 
and actual users’ licenses governed 
the entry of foreign goods into the 
Indian economy. Since the essential 
task of regulating the production 
economy was assigned to govern- 
ment officials responsible for issuing 
licenses, the basic job of the fiscal 
machinery of the government. 
increasingly became one of mobilis- 
ing additional resources for financ- 
ing investments in the public sector. 


T.. last point is iniportant, 
Usually, in a market economy, the 
government tries to influence the 
profitabilities of different economic 
activities by fiscal measures like 
commodity taxes, import taxes and 
various kinds of subsidies. Тһе 
Indian fiscal system was relieved of 
these responsibilities and was made 
to pursue the objective of raising . 
additional revenues in a  single- 
minded mauner. It was not surpris- 


ing that indirect taxés on commo 5 


dities produced by the organised . 
sector and custom duties came to 
acquire greater and greater impor- 
tance in our structure of revenue 
collection, because it is easier to 
collect taxes on identifiable objects: 
at easily demarcated sources: 


This has led to-a peculiar situation 
in which an Indian producer, if he 
is to compete with a foreign 
seller, will face serious cost dis-s 
advantage because he-is obliged to 
buy his raw materials at high market 


prices (production cost plus taxes)’ “qi; 
Economists, „+ 
characterise this phenomenon as оће 


prevailing at home. 


of ‘negative protection’. But the 
Indian policy makers were not 
unduly worried about it; because 


they had-insulated the home market . 


from foreign competition and they.” 


had already assumed that -exports.” 


we 
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could nof anyway be increased to 


any substantial degree. 
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^ his export pessimism, which had 


formed such an important basis of 
. India’s ркы еруше! strategy 


in „the 50s, did, in fact, appear 
realistic ‘at the time. During the 
preceding decades of the depression 
and World War II,. world trade had 
been sluggish. But, starting from the. 
late .50s,, world:trade began to ex- 
pand at.a phenomenal rate due to 
the unprecedented” growth experi- 
ences of the OECD countries during 
this period. A number of under- 
developed countries from “East 
Asia, Latin America and Southern 
Europe, took advantage of the 
newly unfolding possibilities of an 
altered scheme of international 


.Specialisation and trade and deye; 


loped, their industries at rapid rates,. 


while., the. Indian policy-makers, 


remained locked in the rigid frame: 
work of their inward-looking deve- 
lopment strategy, 


As a result, the industrial есб- 
поту of India which was the 9th 
largest in the world in the early 50s 
has come to occupy about the 20th 
position in world ranking. today. It 
is true that we can now boast of a 
highly diversified economy, where 
practically every commodity is pro- 
duced, whatever may Бе the cost of 
production or the quality of the 
product, but this industrial structure 
has not generated much in terms of 
new employment .or additional 
income. 5 


An example -will illustrate the 
point, At the time of Independence, 
India had one of the most prospe- 
rous textile industries in the world. 
Today this is a sick industry while 
millions of households in Hong- 
Kong, Taiwan and South Korea are 
earning a decent living by supplying 
a substantial fraction of the garment 
requirements of North America and 
West Europe. 


: It is true that trade-dependent 
economies have to face difficult 
adjustment problems when there аге 
*disturbances in the world economy’, 
but these newly industrialised coun: 
tries have achieved for their popu- 
latjon a standard of living which is 
comparable fo, what was witnessed, 
in-Europe before the second world 


war. They achieved this within the 
span of a generation starting from 
8 poor base, 

It is not my contention that India 
can achieve for her population any- 
thing as impressive as this only by 
a more imaginàtive exploitation of 
foreign trade opportunities. India is 
too large a country for that. But 
then no single policy prescription 
can solve all the problems of a 
country .of nearly 700 million 
people, That of course does not 
mean that we should not try to 
create a few million extra jobs if the 
opportunities are there, 


І. опе examines the policy envir- 
onment in which Indian industries 
grew during the last three decades, 
one finds that we have not only 


missed soine advantageous trade 


opportunities in the past, but have 
also created some serious problems 
for the internal development of our 
industrial structure. We gave each 
producer in the private sector a 
guaranteed home market through 
the combined operation of invest- 
ment licensing and trade control. 
We have created a public sector 
which is never threatened by the 
prospect of financial loss, let alone 
bankrup:cy. In addition to the usual 
lack of incentives for efficiency, 
common to all en'erprises in a pro- 
tected and controlled economy, the 
managemenfs of the public sector 
undertakings also operate under 
what the Hungarian economist, 
Janos Kornai, calls ‘the soft budget 
constraints’. Their survival require- 
ments are always met from the pub- 
lic exchequer. The result has been 
quite disastrous in terms of the 
Tesource-use in the economy. 


Current statistics indicate that in 
the case of .30 selected industries 
accounting for 51 per cent weight 


in the Index of Industrial Produce. 


tion, capacity utilization declined 
from 74.5 per cent in 1972 to 69.8 
per cent in 1982. This happened 
when the overall capacity in these 
30 industries was increased by 47 
per cent. In the electricity gener- 
ation units, in some cases a capa- 
city utilization of less than 50 per 
cent co-exists with severe shortages 
апі, power-cuts. The. list. of sick 
industrial units which have been 


nationalised in order to keep them 
running by a continuous injection 
of public funds, is growing every 
уваг, . 4 ES 


Other indirect evidence of the 


growing 'volume of slack in our y 


industrial structure can be seen from 

the rise in the capital-output ratios 

in the Indian economy. As the dev- 

elopment strategists of the 50s had 

assumed, the domestic savings rate.’ 
has been increasing over the last, 30 

years, If is- now in the neighbour- 

hood of 20 per.cent, But we .are 

unable to get the benefits of the 

greater savings efforts in terms of 4 

higher. growth .rate- because of the 

declining efficiency in the use of 
resources. . "P 


There are many factors, responsi- 
ble for creating'an industrial struc- 
ture which is slack-ridden and tends 
to produce outputs of low quality 
at high costs, But,in the ultimate 
analysis, it is because it. is possible 
to survive and even to make profits 
without being careful about cost 
and quality. There are no strong 
incentives for being cost and 
quality conscious. Nor are there 
severe . penalties for being ;ineffici- 
ent, We have created an industrial 
organization in which it pays an 
entrepreneur to spend more ener- 
gy in cornering licenses than pay- 
ing attention to technology, mana- 
gement and consumers’ preference,’ 
Economist Anne Kruger has giveti: 
the name ‘rent’ seeking’ to this 
syndrome. . 


d are màny reasons why such 
a systèm goes on deteriorating un- 
less it is reformed. Over the last 
ten years, the implication of this 
trend has become more and: more 
obvious to economists and policy- 
makers in the‘country. There have 
been many half-hearted attempts at 
introducing reforms in the field of 
economic policies’ and ddministra- 
tion. But the system built over 
three decades’ has developed" ‘a 
measure ‘of internal consistency. 
Piece-meal, small reformist mea- 
sures get frustrated by the internal 
logic of the ‘rent-seeking’ economy. 


What is required is a ‘big push’ 
of reform across the board. Rajiv 
Gandhi and some of his colleagues 


та 


often talk as if they intend to ini- 
tiate such a broad-based reform. 
But I am not sure that they fully 
appreciate the complexity of the 
task. In my judgment, this failure 
of comprehension may lead to the 
ultimate failure of the venture, in 
spite of their evident good inten- 
tions. 


Bos in this country as 
elsewhere always complain about 
government regulations. They like 
lower taxes, fewer regulatory con- 
trols and simplified procedures. 
That is wby they ask for 'single- 
window clearances’ in place of 
multiple clearance agencies. But, 


do they want the total abolition of - 


the system of discretionary controls 
which create barriers to new entry? 
Existing firms which have been suc- 
cessful in the prevailing policy en- 
vironment will not always welcome 
the abolition of the legal barriers 
to entry. Unless they are confident 
that they can fight their competi- 
tors (from within the country as 
well as from outside) on the basis 
of the price and the quality of their 
product, they will resist reforms. It 
seems the new government is under 
the impression that it will have the 
business elite of this country on its 
side, if it initiates serious reforms. 


In fact, every reform, if it is a 
meaningful one, acts through help- 
ing some people and hurting some 
others. Replacement of the present 
system of discretionary controls 
(through licensing) by a system 
of impersonal indirect controls 
(through taxes and subsidies) mere- 
ly shows the surface reality of the 
reform. If successful, these reforms 
must eliminate entry-barriers, local 
monopolies and introduce competi- 
tion or, what is more important, 
threat of competition in the indus- 
trial organization, because it is the 
threat of competition which is sup- 
posed to introduce discipline in the 
system. In that discipline the in- 
efficient will suffer and, in extreme 
cases, go bankrupt. If the govern- 
ment then tries to bail out such 
‘victims’ of reform, then the exer- 
cise will become meaningless and 
inconsequential. 


‘Tf the reform is to be effective, 
it will in many cases mean reloca- 


tion of industrial units and, in some 
extreme cases, the closure of certain 
grossly wasteful industrial estab- 
lishments. This has obvious impli- 
cations for industrial relations. 
Unless the political process of the 


‘country can convince the trade 


union movement that such reforms 
are in the long run interest of the 


"entire working class of the country, 


then disruptive clashes cannot be 
avoided. I have a feeling that the 
problem of labour displacement will 
become quite serious if the public 
sector undertakings are made to 
unde-go rationalisation. I am not 
at all sure that Rajiv Gandhi and 
his colleagues appreciate the enor- 
mity of the task. 


А nother consequence of a . mean- 
ingful shift from a system of discre- 
tionary controls to a system of 
impersonal indirect controls is that 
it will require a complete reshaping 
of our fiscal policy. After all, 
indirect control essentially means 
regulation through taxes and sub- 
sidies, As mentioned earlier, our 
fiscal system over the years has 
mainly become an instrument of 
resource mobilization and has come 
to rely more and more on indirect 
taxes. Any change-over to the new 
system will require a drastic over- 
hauling of the structure of indirect 
taxes in the country. . 


In the short run this will almost 


‘inevitably mean a fall in aggregate 


tax revenues. Current expenses of 
the government cannot at any time 
be reduced much. That means higher 
deficit spending and/or market, bor- 
rowing on one side, and reduced 
developmental expenditure on the 
other side. This has implications in 
terms of expected growth of the 
economy and the pressures on the 
price level. 


Similarly, the reform measures 
will have serious effects on the 
country's balance of payments posi- 
tion. If the purpose is to expose 


domestic producers to some threats 
.of entry, the easiest and the chea- 


pest way is to do it through im- 
ports, Evolving an environment of 
domestic competition necessarily 
takes time, particularly for a system 
which has not experienced much of 
it over three decades. Therefore, 


"framework. It also cal 


the obvious thing to do would be 
to provide a degree of tariff protec- 
tion to domestic producers but to 
keep some opening for foreign 
suppliers at the margin. ON 

It is difficult to ‘fine tune’ ‘thee 
policies and, therefore, in the 
aggregate; import will increase: If 
the reforms become successfulin 
making Indian producers cost and 
quality conscious, and if world 
trade again picks up after a ‘while. 


- exports may increase but certainly 


not in the near future. This means a 
worsening of the country's balance 
of.trade position in the short run. 


I; is important to bear in mind 
one „particular problemi associated 
with any programme of ‘reforming 
an economic system, It is that.the 
expertise of applied ‘economists ‚18 
grossly inadequate in prescribing 
precise policy measures which the 
government should adopt during the 
period of reform. Quantitative eto- 
nomists can draw up consistent 


schemes of commodity and income · 


flows to derive plan targets and, an 
associated scheme of financing that 


‘investment programme. Economisis 


can also suggest the desirable dirc- 


tion of change for. з policy regime - 


or a trade regime. ; But when, it 
comés,to the.aetual policy measures 


‘associated "with, a programme of 


reform, it calls for empirical, know- 
ledge and judgment in a very wide 
area, NL: 5 

For example, the reformers nééd 
to foriti judgments of the’ following 
kind: Which inefficient industries 
can be made efficient over time and 
with, thé help of, what kind of syp- 
port ni¢asurés? How сац оле idgn- 
tify those pathological cases which 
should be‘allowed to'die becáusé it 


‘would be prohibitively expensive [о 


bring them to health? 


t 


` In order to make informed judg- 


‘ments of this sort, one needs to 


know much more about the econo- 
mic’ behaviour ‘of people in, the 
system than economists do. This 
means that there Will have to be a 
good deal of trial and errar in the 
process of тенш the ..poficy 

s for a flexible 
and, alert machinery of economic 
administration. It will not, ће’ ап 
easy task to create one out of the 


» 


existing: machinery of administra- 
.tion. . ` 


Finally, there seems to be a pre- 
sumption. tbat a change-over from a 


‘system of regulation through target- 
‘setting and licensing to a system 


of _non-discretionary regulation 
through the price mechanism would ` 
necessarily imply Jess of government 
intervention in the economy. In the 
Indian context 4t certainly should 
not be so. I believe that there is a 
greater need for effective planning 
and purposive State intervention in 
the economy today than has been 
the practice: in: the recent past. 
Investment licensing in our system 
has never succeeded in steering the 
actual production structure towards 
plan targets. The public sector has 
performed badly in the spheres 
which have to be, in any case, the 
responsibility of the State, e.g., pro- 


.viding' infrastructural facilities and 


social Services. 


I, one looks at the compulsions : 


‘of the Indian economy today, one” 


feels the ‘need for a greater and 
more effective role of the State. in 
the process of economic develop- 
ment. Only, the old mechanism of 


State, intervention will not do; a 


newer mechanism is necessary. And 
the new mechanism will haye to be 
more subtle, more flexible and more 
responsible than the existing one. 
It certainly is not an easy task. 


These are the reasons why I find 
an air of unseriousness around the 
New Economic Policy proposed by 
the spokesmen of the new regime. 
Inthe first place, some intentions 
for-policy changes were mentioned 
by: the. Finance Minister while pre- 
senting his annual- budget proposals 
to.Parliament. People in this coun- 
try have come to~ treat the annual 
budget speech of the Finance Minis- 
ter ina particular manner, namely, 
who are going to be hurt more in 
the new effort at additional resource 
mobilization. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that his declared inten- 
tions about liberalisation were recei- 
ved in the context of the tax con- 


„cessions offered to the richer sec- . 


tion of the population. People heard . 
the. theme, song of his presentation `, 
in the ill-conceived. and highly re- 
gressive proposal for the abolition 
of Estate: Duty. The whole thing: 


appeared to sound like the rhetoric 
of the noisy supply-siders of present 
day America. It was unfortunate. 


К, Gandhi appears to be more 
concerned about the possibility-of 
losing the support of any of his con- 


stituencies. That is why sometimes 


he says that he is bringing in new. 


policies, and on other occasions he 
claims continuity with the past. It 
makes sense only if he believes that 


“basic reforms can be brought about 


almost stealthily without hurting 
anybody and without encountering 
any major difficulties in managing 
the economy. This, I believe, is a 
serious mistake. The economy is 
badly in need of an altered policy 
environment which ' cannot Бе 
brought about without working out 


„ a political consensus in the country. 
,Forsucha political consensus, it is 


important to present to the country 


. in clear terms the seriousness of the 


problems faced by the economy. It 


s also important not to offer false 


hopes of quick results but to spell 
out the unavoidable necessity of ad- 


_Ministering bitter medicine now in 


Order to create better prospects for 
the future. 


_ It would be instructive.to the new 


‘government to recall what happened 


in the 50s when the country consci- 
ously adopted a development stra- 
tégy."Then, under the leadership of 
Jawaharlal .Nehru, people. like 
Mahalanobis worked out in detail a 
development strategy which was an- 
nounced to the people with a lot of 
fanfare. It generated a keen debate, 
with many people criticising its 
desirability. or even its feasibility. 


: But, at the end, a political consen- 


sus was built around it, which serv- 


, ed successive governments in power 
.. Well for nearly three decades. . 


That development strategy had 
asked people not to be impatient 
about getting the fruits of their 


-Savings efforts. The new strategy 


will -not only have to make that 
appeal but it will have to ask some 


people, although small in number - 


but strategically placed in the cco- 
nomy and the polity, to accept some 
actual economic losses. That makes 
the task of the political management 
of the new industrialisation stra- 
tegy so much more difficult. 
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THE new government of India -lost : 


no time in making clear that it 
would not continue the economic 
policy as it had evolved over the 
past almost forty years; and'it 
announced its intention to re-orient 


‚ the policy radically. Two - elements 


of the new emerging policy have 
become clear so far. They are the 
liberalisation of industrial policy 
and an almost unqualified émphasis 
on high technology: i 


. The first has been received with 
great enthusiasm ahd euphoria in 
one camp and with understandable 
displeasure and' irritation in the 


_ other. The full implications of the 


second, namely, the' téchnology 


policy, are not yet clear. The other ' 
elements of the new policy are yet - 


to unfold themselves. Nevertheless, 
it is being widely interpréted, by 
both those who support and those 
who oppose it, “as the new libera- 
lism with revived faith in ‘the 
market. 


In making a departure from the 


old policy, the new government has’ 
an advantage. Most of the new. 


policy-makers, in any case their 
principals; are-young; they had not 
participated in the, evolution of the 
old policy and- had no hand in its 
making. Hence, they could discard 
or depart from the: "old ' policy 
without cóinpunction and embar- 


rassment: More importantly, there 
is now a global climate supporting 
such а re-orientation.' і 


ч 


The winds began to blow from 
the East and they have prevailed. 
After the death of their Great 
Helmsman, the Chinese leadership 
has been re-orienting the old policy 


` skillfully and releasing the economy 


from its rigidities. The. credibility. 
of the present Chinese leaders lies 
in the fact that they are not ‘young 
and new: they have been part and 
parcel ofithe old policy, and they 


have seen its evolution and turns : 


from within. Evidently, all was not ‘ 
well and there were objective 
grounds for reaction and revision. 

No 


` For; lohg after the re-orientation 
began in| China, the Soviets main- 
tained rigid silence on the facts of 


their own situation, presumably out ` 


of concern that any disclosure 
might start a reaction in the other 
socialist. countries, particularly of 
eastern Europe. : 


< The silence was broken, after 
Brézhnev’s death; first in more 
muted and cautious terms by the 
aged and ailing Andropov and now 
more openly and boldly by the 
younger Gorbachev. One may !aote 
that Gorbachev is young but that ` 
he is not an outsider. He has seen 
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the system from within and he has 
been groomed for years by his 
mentor to change it. Hence, eviden- 
tly here too there were objective 


. grounds for the proposed change. 


Farlier, there were rumblings in 
the East European countries that 


` everything was not alright with the 


Soviet system of planned develop- 
ment and that it was proving 
counter-productive; these were 
brutally and effectively silenced, 
Now, the reforms which some of 
these countries, particularly Hun- 
gary, have steadily but quietly 
pursued over the past fifteen years 
are being endorsed and recommen- 
ded, 


The social democrats and even 
some communists in western Europe 
have viewed these developments 
from a safe distance and in the 
safe environment of a democratic 
System. They have become cautious 
of the Left dogma and extremism. 
The' reaction in the UK was even 
more extreme leading to the highly 
conservative government of Prime 
Minister Thatcher. In the USA, 
President Reagan's ideology seems 
to have received new support and 
confirmation. 


1, sum, in the continuing debate 
regarding a planned versus a market 
economy, there is presently emerg- 
ing a global support for a new 
liberalism and a revived faith in the 
market. The new policy of the new 
government of India seems to derive 
inspiration and support from this 
global environment. 


For instance, at the end of a 
recent visit to the Soviet Union, 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, talk- 
ing to the press regarding. his. con- 
Versations with Gorbachev, report- 
edly said. that bureaucratic rigidities 
and lagging technology were . their 
common concerns. Earlier, the 
Finance Minister reportedly sought 
support to the new liberal policy 
from the statements of the Chinese 


. leaders. 


While this global environment is 


-. not without relevance, it is hecessary 


to recognise the difference between 


. the global context and our own con- 


text.’ At the bottom of the debate 


^ en.a planned economy versus ‘a 


market economy, is the question as 
to who decides what to produce. 


In a market economy, the market, 
which is a certain aggregate pur- 
chasing power distributed in a cer- 
tain manner, decides what shall be 
produced; and those who have the 
requisite purchasing power take 
what is produced; indeed, it is at 
their bidding that what is produced 
is produced. In principle, competi- 
tion prevails; it promotes greater 
efficiency in production and elimi- 
nates the less efficient producer. As 
a corollary, it serves the consumers 
who have the requisite purchasing 
power and eliminates, almost physi- 
cally, those who do not have it. 


The disenchantment'in the socia- . 


list countries regarding the planned 
management of their economies is 
genuine. Fortuuately for them, these 
countries have achieved a stage of 
development where a transition to 
a form of market economy is con- 
ceivable. By means of a rigorous, 
often harsh, management of their 
economies the socialist countries 
have achieved a distribution of pur- 
chasing power which assures almost 
everybody of their people the satis- 
faction of certain minimum needs. 


In other words, they have created 
conditions in which a transition to 
a market economy may promote 
efficiency in production without 
denying a minimum to almost every- 
body of their population. Neverthe- 
less, they must watch that the 
market economy does not distort 
and reverse the income distribution. 
The western democracies, because 
of greater prosperity created over a 
much longer period and a sustained 
policy of social security and welfare, 
have achieved income distributions 
in which again almost everybody is 
assured a certain minimum. Hence, 
they too are in a position to examine 
whether greater competitiveness in 
their economies will not do them 
good. 


Su. ours js a different story. 
We never managed our economy 
rigotously enough to assure a mini- 
mum to everybody. Nor teuld we 
afford a measure of social security 
to achieve the same result through 
a liberal policy. We may seek com- 
fort and consolation that we have 


achieved whatever we have without 
distorting and destroying the demo- 
cratic fabric of our polity. 


This is no mean achievement. But 
the fact remains that as of today we 
have not obtained a distribution of 
purchasing power so that, left to 
the forces of the market, no one 
may suffer from hunger and want; 
in fact, it is almost certain that a 
sizeable section of our population 
will, 


I, the circumstance, a market 
economy may achieve production 
efficiency but will hurt a vast section 
of the population which has no 
means to stand and survive the com- 
petition of the market. 


Hence, while we may change 
direction if we must, we may not 
derive comfort and support from the 
fact that this is the direction which 
not only the western democracies 
but also the socialist countries are 
taking. The context is different. 


In our case, the justification of 
changing over from a planned eco- 
nomy to a market economy is not 
that planning has achieved its pur- 
pose and created necessary condi- 
tions for transicion to a market eco- 
nomy, but that it has failed to do 
so and is proving counter-produc- 
tive. 


Consider, for instance, the indus- 
trial policy with which the new gov- 
ernment is so far primarily con- 
cerned. The industrial policy as it 
bas evolved over the past, is two- 
pronged. One is the establishment 
of a dominant public sector; the 
other is the regulation of private 
industry. The purpose of the public 
sector was to secure and hold 
what are called the command- 
ing heights of the economy. It 
was also hoped that it would 
generate an investible surplus large 
enough to finance further accele- 
rated development without much 
additional taxation. The  perfor- 
mance has been dismal. 


There are at present 200 and odd 
public sector enterprises with a 
total capital of about Rs. 40,000 
crores. In 1983-84, between them 
they made a total profit before tax 
of about Rs, 1500 crores which 


gives less than 4 per cent on capital. 
More importantly, only one among 
them, namely, the Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission made a profit of 
about Rs. 1600 crorcs. Nine others, 
namely, ОЙ India, Indian Oil, 
Bharat Heavy Electricals, State 
Trading Corporation, Nyveli Lig- 
nite, Central Coalfields, Rashtriya 
Chemicals and Fertilisers, Air India, 
and Indian Airlines between them 
made a profit before tax of about 
Rs. 1000 crores,” 


These are almost all cases of 
administered prices. All the rest, 
over 190 public sector evferprises, 
made a total loss of about Rs. 1100 
crores. Various explanations and 
apologies have been offered from 
time to time as to why the public 
sector must make losses. They do 
not wash. Clearly, something is 
wrong with the control and manage- 
ment of the public sector enter- 
prises. 


"There is talk of privatisation, that 
is handing over the public sector 
enterprises to the private sector. 
Hopefully, the government has not 
become so despondent. It is not 
necessary. It should be possible, at 
any rate it deserves a serious radi- 
‘cal effort, to improve the manage- 
ment of. the public sector enter- 
prises. 


There are two essentials. One is 
to reduce to the absolute minimum 
the political control and inter- 
ference. The second is to establish 
criteria to judge performance ina 
non-campetitive environment and 
to institute rewards for good per- 
fermance and penalties for bad 
performance. There is enough talent 
and.experience in both the public 
and: private sectors to suggest an 
appropriate mix. It is worth giving 
it a serious trial. The process of 
'open discussion and consultation 
'must begin early to prevent же 
despondency. 


T other aspect of the present 
industrial policy is the regulation 
of the private sector. Its purpose is 
to direct production into desired 


avenues. In a proper socialist system. 


of planning, the output targets are 
determined by considerations of 
what is socially desirable, subject 
to constraints of resources. If what 


is socially desirable does. not coin- 
cide with the market demand, it is 
obvious that the demand of final 
consumption cannot be left to the 
market. The chief problem then is 
to ensure that what is produced is 
consumed, not more not less. 


In the early stages of planned 
development, when the aim is, as 
it should be, to meet certain mini- 
mum needs of masses of people, 
the essential commodities are pro- 
duced in certain standardised ver- 
sions. This is what the Chinese 
reportedly did. In these cirturt- 
stances, the management of demand 
is not impossible though not with- 
out difficulties. The difficulties 
multiply as the commodities and 
their varieties multiply. It is not 
then easy to define and determine 
what is socially desirable, as for 
instance the choice between say 
brown and black shoes, and even 
more difficult to impose ‘on the 
society what somebody thought was 
socially desirable. In the final ana- 
lysis, the difficulties can be resolved 
only by the introduction of the 
market. This in brief is the experi- 
ence of planning in socialist coun- 
tries. 


e have never really fixed our 
output targets with considerations 
of social desirability. Essentially, 
they have been based on some. form 
of demand projections for final con- 
sumption. The apparatus of the 
input-output tables then determines 
how much of each commodity to 
produce so that after meeting the 
needs of intermediate consumption, 
that is  inter-industry demand, 
enough will be left to meet the 
demand for final consumption as 
projected. 


In principle, the apparatus and the 
technique is simple. In practice, it 
becomes complex as one must begin 
to distinguish more commodities. 
At present we distinguish only about 
250 commodities or groups of com- 
modities. That is obviously too 
small. Compared to what it was 
forty years ago, our industrial esta- 
blishment now is immensely larger, 
more diverse and more complex. 
We must now distinguish several 
thousand industrial commodities to 
determine meaningful targets of 
output. 


. The feasibility of handling sith 
large input-output tables has greatly 
increased by the recent expansion 
of computing power. But the speed 


with which data arrive from the - 


field, particularly of unintended and 
accidental changes in the conditions 
of production, is the essence of thé 
matter. Often, by the time stich 
data arrive, the targets based oh 
them have hecome out-dated fór 
action; and, if nevertheless théy are 
imposed by bureaucratic orders, 
they prove actually an impediment 
to the efficient functioning of the 


economy. 


Centralised planning is  tóo 
remote, both in time ard space, for 
the planning and regulation of a 
complex industrial economy. The 
Sovieis and other socialist countries 
have discovered this over the years 
and are moving towards decentrali- 
sation of decision-making and using 


market and market-criteria for pro- 


moting and judging efficiency. ` 


ith us there is another and more 
fundamental reason to relax. Аз 
mentioned above, our output targets 
dre not determined by considera- 


‘tions of what’ is’ socially desirable 


but by the projection’ of market 
demand. For that reason, they dre 
not any different in principle from 
the production targets which indus- 
tries апа firms fix for themselves. ' 


At best the demand projections 
made Dy the planning authorities 
are superior as they are based' on 
more comprehensive and inter-link- 


ing data. But to treat thern as sacto- 


sanct and hold on to them rigidly 


‘is to ignore the inadequacies of 


available data and limitations of an 
insufficiently disaggregated model. 
Under the circumstance, the advis- 
able course is for the planning 
authorities to work out the targets 
and indicate them to the industries 
without imposing them rigidly. This 
in essence is the indicative planning 
of the French. 


Apart from the operational diffi- , 


culties of centralised planning, even 
in a socialist economy, the bureau- 
cratic control and dominance which 


it entails has serious consequences ' 
in a democratic society. One pur- . 
pose of regulation of private indus- , 


try, as mentioned above, is to direct 
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industrial production into desired 
directions. The other is to prevent 
big industry and business from 


' achieving political dominance. 


‘In practice, the attempts to 


"regulate private industry and, busi 


ness seem to have exactly the oppo- 
site effect. The more a democratic 
government tries to control big 
industry and business, the more it 
seems to go under the control of 
the latter. During the day, repre- 
sentatives of big industry and 
business ‘are seen calling on the 
ministers and secretaries of the 
government. After sunset, the traffic 
is reversed. Each regulation and 
control gives the big industry and 
business occasions and opportuni- 
ties to meet the politicians and the 
bureaucrats. Over the years, they 
have used these meetings thorcugh- 
ly to corrupt the entire system. 


There is another unintended 
consequence of a regime of regula- 
tion and controls. While it protects 
the domestic industry from inter- 
national competition, which it 
should within legitimate limits, it 
also effectively curbs internal: com- 
petition, The small man and the 
newcomer are effectively kept out 
because they cannot jump the 
hurdles. As for the big, the hand- 
in-glove negotiations ensure that 
no one is hurt by competition. This 
bas resulted in a high-cost indus- 
trial structure. 


T. regulation to ensure com- 
petitive conditious in the domestic 
economy is provided by the MRTP 
Act. This is a legitimate concept 
but somewhat ill-conceived in its 
application to a developing econo- 
my. The technology which an indus- 
trial firm adopts.is governed by its 
size. Hence,a ceiling on the size 
of a firm in terms of its share of 
the existing market, which is'neces- 
sarily small in a developing econo- 
my, is a ceiling on its: present. and 
prospective technology. 5 i 


Further, if the intention is, as it 
should be, to make the domestic 
industry internationally competi- 
tive, the ceiling on thẹ size of a 
firm must have a different reference 
point. Neglect of these considera- 
tions in the operation of the MRTP 
Act has restricted many industrial 


firms to inefficient sizes and crippl- 
ed them badly in. the international 
market. i 


^ 


Such then are the several con: 


siderations-which make a reorien- ' 


tation ^ o£. the -industtial policy 
necessary and urgent. In initiating 
the process, the new government 
has taken a welcome step. 


t 


1. other leg of the new indus- 
trial policy is the emphasis on high 
technology. This is of course wel- 
come because technological pro- 
gress is fundamental to development 
and growth. However, there is 
apparent a certain naive romanti- 
cism about tke notion.of high 
technology and ап inadequate 
understanding of the process and 
the pace with which new techno- 
logy could and should be invited 
and promoted. 


Technological progress in a given 
area proceeds broedly in three 
stages. First, the ‘establishment of 
technical feasibility of a given pro- 
duct or a process; second, proving 
its commercial viability; and third, 
its first commercial application. It 
is necessary to recognise that, even 
in industrially developed countries, 
it takes almest a decade between 
the development of a major new 
product .or process and its first 
commercial introduction. 


Even after it is introduced, its 
imitation .is not immediate and 
universal. It takes another decade 
before a majority of the leading 
firms in the industry begin using it. 
And, after a firm begins using a 
new technique; it takes possibly 
another decade before it completes 
the substitution of the old techni- 
que by the new. 


In brief, absorption of a rew 
product or a process is inevitably 
slow even in industrialised coun- 
tries. Rapid technological’ progress 
in an economy is characterised’ not 
by -the rapid absorption of a speci- 
fic new product or a process but 
by a succession of stich new pro- 
ducts and processes appearing even 
before the earlier ones are fully 
absorbed; by the appearance of 
many. such products and. processes 
in several lines -of at industry; and 
this happening in 'sëvêrfál industries: 


It is thus that technological pro- 


` gress accumulates and accelerates. 


This is the environment of techno- 


° logical ‘progress’ when it occurs 


endogenously. 


Í, the. nature of things, cur 
technological progress cannot be 
endogenous. But, we have. the 
advantage that the. technical feasi- 
bility and commercial viability cf 
several products and processes are 
already established in the industrial 
countries; in fact they have been 
widely adopted and absorbed in 
these economies. We merely have 
to pick and choose and implant 
chosen products and processes in 
our own industries. Which pro- 
ducts and processes should we 
choose? The current thinking seems ·. 
to be to choose the best, the latest, 
and the most up-to-date hoping that 
it will kcep us abreast with the 
industrialised countries. 


Unfortunately, there are many 
snags. First, technical feasibility 
is one thing, commercial viability 
is:quite another. The latter depends 
upon the size of the market which 
is usually small in a poor country. 
Hence, one must either choose not 
the latest technology or else depend 
upon the export market. In the 
latter case, the effort is usually 
premature, leading not only to 
growing technological, dependence 
but also to dominance bý the 
multinationals. 


Second, every new technology 
néeds internal support from con- 
sonant technologies іп related 
fields. - When the technological pro- 
gress is endogenous, such support 
builds up gradually and automati- 
cally. When the technology is 
imported, the support also has to 
be ‘imported. One collaboration 
leads to a hundred others, again 
leading to growing technological 
dependence. | 


Third, an absorption of a new 
technology requires a complement 
of technical and managerial person- 
пе]. Even to imitate or adapt what 
others’ have developed involves 
applied research, preparation of 
product specifications, prototype 
or pilot plant construction, tooling 
and construction of manufacturing 
facilities and, finally, manufacturing 
and marketing start-up. All these 


fequire not only technical and 
managerial personnel but also an 
access to high-calibre scientists. 
Fortunately, we have a large surplus 
of this talent, so much so that a 
majotity of them are leaving the 
country because they have no 
opportunity to employ their talent. 


Hence, while deciding which 
technolcgy to import, an important 
consideration must be that tke 
economy can build up the necessary 
support in complementary technc- 
logy and personnel. Impcrt ofa 
technology on the grounds that it 
is the latest or the most up-to-date 
usually neglects this consideration. 


The worst case is when the techno- 
logy is impcrted on a turn-key 
basis. This precludes, almost by 
definition, any possibility of build- 
ing up the requisite internal support 
of the compleméntary techrology 
and personnel. The particular job 
given out on ajturn-key basis may 
be done in a:somewhat shorter 
period and possibly at a somewhat 
smaller cost. Bnt, by the arrange- 
ment, we lose forever an expensive 
opportunity to.build up the internal 
support whereby the technological 
progress initiated in one line will 
cumulate, spread and accelerate. 


If the point is not evident, one 
should imagine calling a global 
tender for a turn-key job of manag- 
ing the Government of India. It is 
almost certain that some American, 
German or Japanese multinational 


~~ firm will do the job much bctter 


and at much less cost. But then it 
will never again be our govern- 
ment, 


T.. import of technology also 
costs foreign exchange. The hope is 
that by resorting to increased 
imports of high technology we shall 
be able to expand our exports in 
non-traditional items and thus more 
than pay for the imports. The case 
of Korea is cited as an example of 
what is called an export-led strategy 
of growth. The case of Korea is of 
course remarkable. However, two 
points need to be noted. 


First, Korea has pursued this 
strategy since 1965. But even after 
20. years of spectacular growth, 
Korea continues fo have a large 


trade deficit and, for its size, has 
one of the highest external debts. 


Second, supposing we succeed 
better and are able io expand our 
exports enough to pay for the 
imported technology, we may at 
best end up in creating a few 
enclaves of high development тоге 
closely linked to the world ecoromy 
than to the domestic economy; the 
reason simply is that Judia, unlike 
Korea, is much too big in size and 
populaticn fcr benefits cf such dev- 
elopment to permeate the economy. 
This is not to suggest that we should 
not import any technology or should 
not try to expand our exports of 
non-traditional items; it is onlya 
warning that we should not proceed 
on the basis of false analogies. 


Pere is an air of impatience for 
achieving quick resulis. This is 
understandable but, as a conse- 
quence, the policy often seems to be 
moving piecemeal without a broad 
frame. A somewhat trivial but 
typical case is of the decision to 
import from Korea and UK small 
coinage. The shortage of small coins 
did not develop like the shortage of 
foodgrains in a drought year. 1t has 
been developing over the last few 
years and could have been prevented 
by timely action. We have the mints 
and we have the technology. If the 
capacity of our mints has not kep* 
pace with thé capacify of currency 
printing, someone responsible could 
have attended to it in time. 


The neglect, of course, cannot be 
blamed on the present government. 
But the government now could have 
taken the corrective action and may 
be in two years we could have made 
up the shortage. People had shown 
patience and devised ways and 
means to get over the immediate 
problem. They covld have waited 
another two years if there were 
signs tbat government had taken 
action and the situation was gradu- 
ally easing. But now it was the 
government which became impatient 
and decided to import the small 
coins. 


In a press conference, when 
somebody commented on this deci- 
sion, the Prime Minister replied that 
self-reliance did not mean no imports 
and that even Japan did import 


many things. The Prime Ministef 
surely knows better. Self-reliance of 
course does not mean no imports; 
but it certainly means that we 
should pay for the imports with our 
exports. ` 


Japan certainly imports but if also 
exports a great deal more and has a 
large trade surplus. We have a large 
trade deficit and we should recog- 
nise that we simply do not have the 
means to go on a buying spree 
shopping around the world like out 
tourists do and beg and borrow on 
the way if need be. 


O. trade deficit on current 
account is of the order of Rs. 2500 
crores annually and there are no 
sigus of its going down. We make it 
up by borrowing from foreign 
governments and international agen- 
cies. This is an annua] rcund when 
we, try to convince the creditors 
that we are good and credit-worthy 
borrowers and we end up by collect- 
ing about Rs. 2500 crores. But this 
is not enough because about half of 
it goes back in servicing of the out- 
standing debt. So we resort to com- 
mercial borrowing which is both 
Short-term and high-cost. Presently, 


this borrowing ranges between 
Rs. 1500 to Rs. 2000 crores 
annually. 


Recently, we have also started 
looking for supplier credit; it means 
that availability of supplier credit 
will be a major consideration in 
deciding what to buy and from 
whom to buy. Further, it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the loans 
from foreign governments too are 
not entirely without strings; they are 
tied to specific purchases from the 
lender countries and recently, more 
ominously, to defence purchases. 


The debt service payments (prin- 
cipal and interest) on account of the 
entire foreign debt, official, com- 


mercial and supplier, now amount , 


closely to Rs. 2000 crores annually 
and are expected to rise rapidly in 
the near future. Nevertheless, there 
is evidently no official concern; our 


burden of debt service is considered ` 


not too high by current international 
standards. 


This is, of course, true provided 
we accept the internaticnal stan- 
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dards in this matter recently set by 
some of the Latin American coun- 
tries. But these countries ‘also show 
where it all leads to. When default 
-becomes inevitable and the debtor 
asks for. rescheduling, the creditors 
offer free advice not only on mone- 
tary and fiscal management of the 
economy but also on wider aspects 
of political-economic policy. 


We have some experience óf our 
own in this regard. Such advice, 
particularly pertaining to monetary 
and fiscal management, is not neces- 
sarily wrong or wicked; but, to that 
extent, we could act on it in advance 
rather than wait for it to arrive 
from abroad. 


Sick are the implications of the 
two main elements of government’s 
new economic policy which have 
become clear so far. They affect 
mainly the urban population, 
broadly 30 per cent of the total. 
Policies affecting ihe remaining 70 
per cent of population, broadly the 
rural, are yet to emerge. We may 
conveniently divide this population 
into two groups of 30 and 40 per 
cent. The former comprises culti- 
vators with economically viable agri- 
cultural holdings or with holdings 
which are potentially viable, given 
the necessary policy and programme 
support which consists of irrigation, 
agricultural education, research, and 
extension, supply of inputs, credit, 
warehousing and marketing. 


This package is well-established: 
it needs strengthening and improve- 
ment. Larger resources need to be 
devoted to expansion of irrigation 
and more attention to improved 
management of irrigation water be- 
cause, in the final analysis, irriga- 
tion is the kingpin of agricultural 
development. 


Opinions differ regatding the 
cost-efficacy of agricultural exten- 
sion under what is known as T & V; 
a large number think that it is waste- 
ful. It is necessary to evaluate its 
performance in view of the large ex- 

.* penditure involved. Credit has been 
extended not cnly wkere it is due 
but also where there is overdue. In 
consequence, there js a serious pro- 
blem of overdues which is partly due 

. to the failure to link credit with 
warehousing and marketing. 


More generally, supply of agri- 
cultural inputs, credit, warehousing, 
marketing and agricultural process- 
ing are far from well integrated and 
have not been effectively brought 
into the cooperative fold. In many 
places, cooperation ‘has failed. It 
must succeed, because that is the 
only way to promote entrepreneurial 
and managerial attitudes and abili- 
ties among the farming classes. Pro- 
motion of cooperation must be 
considered a part of wider educa- 
tion and must be pursued with 
patience, persistence and persever- 
ance. 


Te other 40 per cent have either 
no land or very little land. They 
also include village artisans and 
other village and Hand-industry men 
now unemployed or under-employ- 
ed, either because of out-modéd 
techniques or because their trades 
are otherwise going out of style. 
Together they constitute the most 
distressed class in the society. 


In the past, two policies were 
pursued їо alleviate their distress. 
One was the redistribution of land. 
It did not go too far. The size- 
distribution of agricultural land- 
holdings is of course very unequal. 
But it is not realised or not admitted 
that the inequality here is no greater 
than the inequality in the distri- 
bution of non-agricultural wealth 
and incomes. There was therefore 
little justification for choosing agri- 
cultural land for exclusive socialist 
treatment. In any сазе; there was 
just not enough land to distribute. 


The other policy was to protect 
and promote village and: hand- 
industry on .grounds that it was 
labour-intensive and hence would 
also resolve the problem of unemp- 
loyment. As noted earlier, several 
technologies of various vintages exist 
side by side at any time, even in a 
single industry. Some are mcre pro- 
ductive while others are less so. The 
less productive technologies survive 
becavse capital and labour employed 
in them accept lower rewards. Such 
technologies go out of operation 
when the existing equipment wears 
out or earlier if the rewards they 
can offer are no longer acceptable. 


In the meanwhile, new technolo- 
gies, more productive than the most 


productive existing ones, appear so 
that again at any given time an array 
of technologies exist side by side. 
This is the process by which techno- 
logical progress proceeds. In this 
process, it would be entirely legiti- 
mate and appropriate to protect the 
less productive technologies while 
they exist, by fiscal measures such 
as exemption from excise and sales 
taxation. 


But such measures must be consi- 
dered essentially transitional. Any- 
thing beyond this, particularly to 
try to stabilise, promote and 
expand these technologies as a long 
term solution to the problem of un- 
employment misses the target. It 
requires a measure of subsidisation 
and an organizational and marketing 
superstructure which, experience 
shows, benefits only the middlemen 
and bureaucracy. The new techno- 
logical policy, in spite of its empha- 
sis on high technology, has not yet 
been able to clear the cob-web of 
labour-intensive technology, inter- 
mediate technology, and appropriate 
technology. ' 


Lana redistribution and labour- 
intensive technology not having 
gone far enough, the focus is now 
on extension of credit and subsidies 
wherever possible. The expectation 
is that, with sufficient credit and 
enough subsidy, these people will 
create their own assets which. will 
give them stable employment and 
income. Unfortunately, it does not 
work that simply. What these people 
lack is not only productive assets 
but also, more generally, entre- 
preneurial ability and experience. 
In the circumstance, credit is mis- 
used and subsidies are split. 


At the bottom of it all is the real 
problem: how to help the poor 
without demoralising them in the 
prccess. It sounds hard and harsh, 
but the fact remains that a poor 
man must work and earn by his 
sweat,save by thrift and thus pre- 
pare to stand on his own. What the 
society and the government must do 
is to offer these people, without any 
productive assets, an opportunity 
to work and earn. Some, the more 
thrifty among them, will save, 
acquire assets, stand on their own 
and thus set an example to others, 
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Immediate “work can be provided 
to such large numbets only on what 
are called public works: soil and 
water conservation, irrigation, affo- 
restation, and roads. Any project, 
in the absence of any other which 
can provide employment, should be 
undertaken without routine cost- 
benefit analysis; putting idle people 
to work and in the process feeding 
them and training them for better 
work is no cost, 


Benefits of irrigation are imme- 
diate; among other things they 
increase the labour-absorptive capa- 
city of agriculture, Benefits of soil 
and water conservation measures 
and afforestation may not be as 
immediate; their immediate purpose 
is to prevent further and almost 
irreparable damage to soil resources. 
Roads have been often thought as 
unproductive; that is a judgement 
by people who take roads for grant- 
ed. A number of areas of the coun- 
try have remained backward and 
remote from development primarily 
because of an inadequate road 
system. 


ds are all well-established pro- 
positions. There has also been much 
discussion as to how such a works 
programme may be organized. But, 
except in Maharashtra, no serious 
effort has been made. Even in 
Maharashtra, the Employment 
Guarantee Scheme, as the program- 
. me is called, continues to be viewed 
and managed as а scheme for pro- 
viding ad hoc relief work without 
much Jong term perspective. 


Once, a long time ago, the raising 
of a land army was mentioned. It 
is worth reviving that concept and 
examining it closely. What is need- 
ed is a para-military organization 
open to any body, man or woman, 
who is willing to work on given 
terms any where across the country. 
It will have to be an essentially 
mobile organization in which wor- 
kers, men and women, will move 
in families including children. It 
will have to be para-military in the 
sense that the workers will move 
and live incamps, eat in common 
kitchcns and undergo regular physi- 
cal exercise, besides work proper, in 
order to improve physical fitness. 
Arrangements will be necessary to 


provide minimum schooling for the 
children and training in mechanical 
skills for the young. Retired army 
personnel down to the rank of non- 
commissioned officers should man 
the cadres. , 


To begin with, the recruitment of 
workers may be confined to the 
purely landless, those who have no 
claims on land whatever. Think of 
a million persons so organized 
which in due course may be expand- 
edto five million. These are the 
dimensions of fhe problem and it 
needs.bold initiative to grapple with 
it. The new government seems to 
be capable of. get an initiative. 


Besides’ the" specific works pro- 
gramme, as outlined above, another 
and more conventional way to help 
the most distressed section of society 
is to expand the physical infrastruc- 
ture and social services; roads, 
electricity on the one hand and 
health, education, drinking water 
and cooking fuel, if possible, on the 
other. The services nay be charged 
if necessary; some commercially, 
others nominally. But let these 
services be accessible to all even if 
for a price. 


At present, there are large rural 
areas where these services are simply 
not available. It will be necessary 
to examine the availabilitv of these 
services block by block and initiate 
a nationwide programme to bring 
up the blocks lagging Беһіпа in 
particular services to the national 
average. 


A massive works programme and 
a programme to remove regional 
imbalances in the matter of physical 
infrastructure and social services 
will reach, if any programme will, 
the poorest 40 per cent of the rural 
population. We have the physical 
and human resources necessary for 
the purpose; no external assistance 
is needed. АП we need are financial 
resources to mobilise the physical 
and human resources. 


Te has been much discussion 
in the past whether there is an 
inherent conflict between growth 
and equity. In the long run probab- 
ly there is none. But it is important 
to recognise and admit that in the 
short run, there is a conflict. In the 


long run, the revenues of govern- 
ment can increase only through the 
expansion and growth of the eco- 


поту. In the short run, the revenues: 


may increase through increased 
taxation. But, beyond a limit, in- 
creased taxation may prove counter- 
productive; it may cause tax payers 
to revolt and not pay: more serious- 
ly, it may harm the long run pros- 
pects of economic expansion and 
growth, 


The assessment of the new gov- 
ernment seems to be that taxation 
in the country has reached that 
limit and probably has gone beyond. 
Hence the policy now is to reduce 
taxation hoping that what is lost in 
rates wil be made up in better 
collection and, in the long run, 
will be more than made up by eco- 
nomic expansion and growth. It 
may work that way and it is worth 
giving it a trial. 


I, the meanwhile, the expenditure 
of the government cannot be so 
readily reduced and the problem of 
balancing the budget becomes more 
acute. The gap between revenue and 
expenditure is financed by borrow- 
ing and deficit budgeting. This is 
normal practice. What should cause 
concern is that the first budget of 
the new government has sharply 
stepped up both borrowing and 
deficit budgeting in relation to the 
revenue receipts. 


Beginning with 1979-80, the 
revenue receipts of the Central 
Government have not been adequate 
even to meet its revenue expendi- 
ture. Until 1984-85, the excess of 
expenditure over receipts did not 
exceed 13.5 per cent of the latter. 
In the budget of 1985-86, the excess 
constitutes 22.2 per cent of the 
revenues. This excess together with 
capital expenditure of the govern- 
ment is financed by borrowing and 
deficit budgeting. 


Until 1983-84, the dependence 
on borrowing and deficit budgeting 


did not exceed 70 per cent of the ' 


revenues. In the 1985-86 budget, it 
is estimated to be 76.64 per cent. 


Because of the increasing depen-' 


dence on borrowing, the burden of 
public debt has been increasing 
year after year. In 1977-78, the net 
liabilities of the Central Govern- 


550 


increasing; in 


ment constituted 52.73 per cent 
of the Net National Product; in 
1985-86, the proportion is estimated 
to rise to 68,52 per cent. Naturally, 
the burden of interest payments is 
1979-80, it corsti- 
tuted less than 20 pcr cent of the 
revenues; in 1984-85 this rose to 
over 24 per ccnt; in the 1985-86 
budget, it is estimated to be 26.43 
per cent. | 


One may look at the burden of 


interest payments in another way. 
The net internal borrowing during 


1985-86 is estimated at Rs. 5099.90 
crores. The external borrowing is 
estimated at Rs. 2144.17 crores. As 
against this, the estimated interest 
payments during the year amount 
te Rs. 7075.00 crores. Thus, almost 


-the entire net borrowing during the 


year will go to pay the interest on 
accumulated debt. 


era questions arise. We have 
already commented on the 'external 
borrowing and external debt. What 
about the internal borrowing? 
Should there be any limit to the 
public debt of the government? In 
principle there are no limits so long 
as government can borrow enough 
to relive the past debt as it matures 
and pay interest on the outstanding 
— more or less the position now 
reached. Who bears the burden? 


To answer this question, one 
must know who holds the public 
debt. Though government is said 
to borrow in the open market, in 
fact it borrows in a captive market; 
this is so because the government 
borrows at a rate much lower than 
the market rate of interest. There 
are three principal parties. First, 
the commercial banks. A certain 
proportion of the financial resour- 
ces mobilised by the banks 18 
commandeered by the government 
through the device of the Statutory 
Liquidity Ratio (SLR). The SLR 
defines the proportion of their 
demand and time liabilities which 
the banks must maintain in the 


.. form of cash, gold, or unencumber- 
' ed approved securities which are 


largely securities of the Central 
Government and constitute the 
major support of the SLR. At 
present the SLR is 37 per cent. 


Thus, a large part of the resour- 
ces of commercial banks is invested 


in low-yielding government securi- 
ties. In fact, the average yield on 
government securities is lower than 
the average interest banks pay on 
their deposits: The banks make up 
the difference, together with their 
own expenses, by charging a higher 
rate of interest on their commer- 
cial lending, Thus, a.part of the 
burden of interest on the public 
debt of government is passed on to 
the commercial sector. 


T. second party to the public 
debt are certain other financial in- 
stitvtions such as the Life Insurance 
Corporation, the General Insurance 
Corporation and funds such as the 
‘Provident Funds. They have to 
invest a part,-in some cascs a very 
large part, of theit funds im govern- 
ment securities. The funds of the 
GIC are in the main derived from 
commercial interests and the 
burden of interest on public debt 
is passed on to them through higher 
premium ratcs. 


On the other hand, the funds of 
the LIC and .the provident funds 
are collected from savers who save 
for contingencies of death, retire- 
ment and old'age; additionally, the 
contributions to the provident 
funds are compulsory. To the ex- 
tent these funds are invested in 
low-yielding government securities, 
the burden of interest on public 
debt falls on these funds. 


Moreover, because the savings in 
these funds are usually of long 
duration, extending upto 30 or 
more years, the rise in prices over 
the period, for which in the final 
analysis government is primarily 
responsible, reduces their savings to 
a fraction of their original value; 
many a saver has seen his savings 
of a life-time reduced to nought in 
this manner. That this should hap- 
pen to savings meant for the con- 
tingencies of death, retirement and 
old age is plainly immoral. Hence, 
these two т, namely, the life 
fund of the LIC and the provident 
funds must be released from the 
captivity of the public debt. 


Itis true that these savings can- 
not be allowed to be invested in 
high-yielding but risky invest- 
ments. The investment must be 
secure, should have a reasonable 


yield, and some protection from 
the rise in prices. Investment in the 
units of the Unit Trust of India 
meet these conditions fairly. Hence, 
these two funds should be allowed 
to be invested in the units of the 
UTI without limit. Thereby, the 
life fund and provident funds will 
earn a better return and, more 
importantly, the salary and wage 
earners will come to own, in due 
course, almost the entire industrial 
capital in the country; that indeed 
is the essence of the workers' parti- 
cipation. . 


T: third party to the public 
debt is the Reserve Bank. Whatever 
the government cannot procure 
from the captive market, the Reserve 
Bark lends as the lender of the 
last resort. This, together with the 
budget deficit as it emerges, consti- 
tutes deficit financing and has direct 
inflationary consequences. There 
have been enough apologies for the 
deficit financing and explanations 
as to how it has not been respon- 
sible for the price rise over the 
years, But one does not have to be 
a monetarist to see that continuous 
and sustained deficit financing is 
the fountain-head of inflationary 
price rise. As such it is one of the 
most regressive instruments for 
mobilising resources. 


First, the burden of a price rise 
falls most heavily on the 40 per cent 
base of the society, 


sell except their labour, for whom 
employment is not guaranteed, 
minimum wage is neither prescribed 
nor linked to the price rise. 


Second, as already mentioned, a 
sustained price rise over a period 
destroys the savings in life insurance 
and provident funds which, we 
repeat, is immoral. 


Third, every price rise gives an 
occasion for industrial unrest to 
which alone the government seems 
to be alive. Efforts to control 
prices by controlling the prices of 
‘essential commodities’ do not 
work; they only hurt the produc- 
tion of these commodities and 
finally break down unless effectively 
relaxed. Holding the prices down 
by importing ‘essential commo- 
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earlier 
referred to, who have nothing to “у. 
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dities’ also harms the domestic 
production of these commodities 
and, besides, costs foreign exchange: 


lessly resorts to further- deficit 
financing and thus gets caught ina 
vicious circle. These are well known 
consequences of inflation. 


. To break through this vicious 


circle needs financial discipline and ` 
it must begin at home. There should . 1 
. sector and the government are 


be a limit, if necessary a statutory 
limit, on the budget deficit of 
governments; and the best limit is 
the zero limit. The budget, whether 
of the Central government or of the 
State governments, must be balanc- 
ed. You do not need a finance 
minister to present a deficit budget. 
Further, the fiction of not counting 
RBI.support to the market borrow- 
ing of government as budget deficit 
“must end. The government тау 
borrow, if necessary in a captive 
market ‘at lower than the market 
rate of interest, but without the 


support of the Reserve Bank. The’ 


Reserve Bank, as the lender of the 
last resort, can provide ways and 
means advances ала overdraft 
facility, the outstanding of which 
must be limited, by statute, toa 
specified proportion of the current 
revenues of government. Without 
some such statutory provisions, 
there can be no financial discipline 
either at the Centre or in the States. 


E. we said that the life fund 
of the LIC and the provident funds 
should be allowed to. be invested in 
the higher yielding units of the UTI 
rather than the low-yielding govern- 
ment securities. This, together 
with the stipulation that RBI shall 
not support the market borrowing 
of government, would confine 
government’s borrowing to the 
commercial banks and thus greatly 
restrict its capacity to borrow. This 
‘should be compensated partly. by 
raising the Statutory Liquidity Ratio 
to say 50. per cent and partly, if 
need be, by lowering the Cash 
Reserve Ratio. - 


` Thus, the-credit will expand in 
response to the needs of the econo- 
my and the government will be 
'able.to commandeér a certain share 
‘of the same. ' To the extent:the 
government will borrow at.a lower 


than the-market rate, the commtef- 
‘cial -sector will pay a higher than 


the market rate.. Thus, the govern- 


А . Dai 4 “ment айа the-commercial Sector 
Finally, the government‘ help- ` 


will face each other squarely’ and 
the cHoice between higher taxation 
and market borrowing by govern- 
ment will be made more intelligen- 
tly. 


I, a' mixed economy, the private 


partners in , the endeavcur for 
economic development. In view 


- of. the ansatisfactory performance , 
` of the public sector in the past, the ` 


Bovernment may for some time 
concentrate on its improvement and 
not spend resources and effort on 
its expansion. 


For some time, the government 
may leave production generally to 
the private sector, provide adequate 
incentives and create necessary 


conditions for its expansion and 


growth. But, government is not 
coterminus with the public sector. 
It has several other important 
functions which by no stretch of 
the imagination can be left to the 
private sector. 


Besides the basic functions of 
maintenance of law and order and 
defence, government is responsible 
for creating and maintaining the 
physical infrastructure in power, 
communications and irrigation, all 
necessary-for the expansion and 
growth-of the private sector. It is 
also. “primarily responsible - for 


education, health “and other social . 
services, again . necessary ‘for the ^: 
functioning ; of .the. private sector: Z 


Even the massive programme , of 
employment for the population 
without '.any productive assets, 
suggested above, will benefit the 
private" sector by expanding its 
market. | | 


‘Hence, while the government 
should recognise that the private 
sector needs resources for its expan- 
sion and growth, the private sector 
in turn Should recognise that the 
government too needs resources for 
its functioning. An even and fair 
division is necessary between the 
two.-At present, concessions appear 
to be -flowing all in one direction, 
with little appreciation of the needs 


and responsibilities of-the other,’ - 
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The road to nowhere 


BHABATOSH. DATTA 


THERE aré always many conflicting 
pulls and pushes operating on the 
economic.policy-makers, but these 
‘have riever before been so potent as 
they are now -in India. The new 
government, installed a year ago 
. speaks. of a new economic program- 
me and of hastening ‘the entry of 
the Indian economy into Ше twenty- 
first century through the adoption 
.of high-technology lines of produc- 
"tion... The objectives would appear 
unrealistic and even misconceived 
to many, but the móre important 
point is the uncertainty and ambi- 


> 


valence that, seem to lie behind the 
policy-lines recently adopted and 
the policy statements that are being 
made. ‘One can disagree with, but 
still understand:clearly, the econo- 
mic policies of President Reagan ‹ or 
of Margaret Thatcher. In India it;is 
the па иав that fails. 


‚Опе can Start by pointing o out the 


inconsistency between the. recent 


policies.of tax. concessions, -libera- 
_lisation of. imports, broadbanding 
7 of. industries or the, exclusion, of .a 
‘large number of companies from 


the MRTP regulations on the one 
hand and the socialistic utterances 
of. the top policy- makers or the. 
reyised economic resolution of the 
AICC(I) meeting on the other. The 
actual problems are really deep- 
seated and deserve careful exami- 
ngtion. These aré presumably the 
problems that have delayed the, 
finalisation of the Seventh Plan “and 
helped to create an atmosphere ‘of 
secrecy around it. 


d strongest pressure оп: the 
policy-makers is coming from the 
industrial groups. They appear 
clearly to believe that the time has 
now become opportune for pressing 
forth their major demands. That 
this belief in a new industrial thrust 
(and in high industrial profits) has 
been fairly widespread among the 
financial investors is evidenced by 
the almost incredible boom in the 
stcck exchanges in recent months, 
raising the prices of the standard 
equities to levels which no sane 
logic would justify and making it 
easy for some of the top-ranking 
companies to raise more capital 
than they actually -wanted. The 
idea has also gone around that ihe 
government will look the other way 
if: -black money comes into. the 
stock market. And there is the 
расса] advantage that black 
money holdings can be shown as 
capital. -gains from short-term -assets 
he. liable,to taxation but becoming 
white in Ше ыр: 

dti is: poe a mistake to think 
that there is one single homogenous 
industrial group exerting: pressure 
for a common set of policies. While 
all the sub-groups want a reduction 
of personal arid corporate income 
їахеѕ and also à general liberalisa- 
tion óf controls, there also are con- 
flicts of interest among them. A 
policy-set, favourable to:one group 
may. be unfavourable for another. 
For’ example, · 4, liberalisation of 
imports of machines and tools, will 
benefit the users of these capital 
goods, but will seriously injure the 
interesfs' ‘of the Indian producers 
of. similar goods, who have been 
nurtured over a long time. by our 
import-substitution " policy. The 
argumcnt that after a period of 
protection, the protected producers 
Should'be able; Чо face competition 


does not convince those who can 
point to a nuinber of factors which 
will make such competition 
disastrous, 


LE. large-industry group in India 
can be broadly divided into three 
categories. In the first category 
come the Indian producers who are 
in close linkage with multinational 
corporations and are therefore 
interested in imports of capital 
goods, of the high technology embo- 
died in such capital goods, of dis- 


embodied know-how and of foreign 


exchange backing. This’ group can 
exert strong pressure at the top- 
most levels and can operate through 
the open or covert assistance given 
to them by the officials and techno- 
crats who are extremely powerful 
in influencing decisions. It pays this 
group to maintain a lobby at the 
top level of the administration. 


It is this group that undertakes to 
establish production units with.a 
100 per cent export guarantee. Such 
a guarantee assures the units sub- 
stantial imports of capital goods and 
also all the benefits that are accord- 
ed to the exporters. The fact that 
the guarantee cannot be enforced in 
practice is conveniently forgotten. 
And it is not also noticed that the 
foreign exchange earnings shown 
may be less than what they could 
be because of the manipulations 
through transfer prices. The 
strongest advocates of liberalisation 
of trade controls belong to this 


group, 


The second group comprises the 
Indian manufacturers who are most- 
ly dependent on capital domesti- 
cally raised, involving in | many 
cases a very large proportion of 
funds provided by the official loan- 
financing institutions. Many of them 
have prospered as producers of 
import-substitutes and they are 
naturally worried when the govern- 
ment goes in for permitting liberal 
imports. The third group is a new 
element — the non-resident Indians 
— where interests are very often 
similar to those of the multi- 
nationals. It is noteworthy that they 
have up till now shown more inte- 
rest in securing control over existing 
companies — either by buying 
equity in the market, or by out- 
right purchase of the holdings of 


foreign owners than in starting new, 
enterprises. 


The official policy thus does not: 
favour all industrial groups equally. 
And when ohne takes itito accoünt 
the medium and small-scale units; 
one finds that the new official policy: 
will operate against them. The only‘ 
major ‘exceptions will be the “та”: 
units-owned by the “Ыр! firrhs;- 
which will be. able ‘to get all the’ 
advantages of liberalisation togéther 
with all ifie concessions and benefits: 
to which ‘smalkbscale industry" is 
entitled. The new definition of-small 
units (Rs. 35 lakhs of plant and 
machinery ordinarily and Rs. 43. 
lakhs for ancillaries) makes it easy 
for large industrial owners to regis-. 
ter small units, as their.open or 
disguised subsidiaries... The small 
units owned by the small owners, 
will suffer in many ways. 
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I thus appears that the new policy. 
of the government is really-a palicy 
of helping a particular group ;of inr, 
dustries,and industrialists, There.is, 
an Industrial Policy Statement which 
has not been replaced, and the gov- 
ernment seems to be ,reluctant.to. 
do so, The reason is obviously, poli. 
tical, for the. top, leaders . eannof, 
afford to say openly that they are 
deviating from the accepted polidy. 

The way in which the AICC(I) resot: 
lution: was revised indicates the: 
same pressure — the . pressure that. 
is, or is bound to be; generated {f 
open statements are' made agairist 
the socialistic objectives. It’ is the 
same political pressure that prevents 
the government from going: all out 
towards privatisation. > 


The term ‘privatisation’ would 
strictly mean the conversion of 
publié ‘sector enterprises into pri, 
vate units — i.e., handing over, 
through sale or ‘through manage- 
ment contracts, of selected govern- 
ment companies to private groups, 
Naturally, if the government is 
concernéd mainly with the healthy, 
versus unhealthy units or with pro- 
fit making versus losing units, the 
government's choices .of the firms 
to be ‘privatised will not agree "with; 
the} privaté parties’ ‘choices: ict 
exatiple, private busines ‘ae will 
like very much to, regain, he owner: - 
ship of the banks rand inp) range 
companiés which, have, béen, pna 
alised, ‘buf the government will not 


NR 


feel tempted to part with the large 
command over finance that it has 
acquired, - ; 


‘Qn,the other hand, there are sick 
units iñ the public sector, some as 
Sick -as the worst in the private 
sector, but they will not find any 
takers.: Тһе likelihood of any арргє- 
ciable privatisation, in the sense of 
transfer öf ownership is; therefore 
small. In fact, it.was the opposite 
policy,that was adopted in the case 
of the Maruti cars. But Maruti is a 


very special case. 


I. à wider 'sense, privatisation 
would mean an' extension of the-pri- 
vate sector relatively to the public 
sector, by offering various types of 
concessions and facilities. “This is 
what the government seems to be 
wanting to do. All recent measures 
— tax concessions, relaxation of 
import and industrial controls, rais- 
ing the MRTP ceiling, broadband- 
ing of. comrnodity-groups — are 
obviously meant to achieve this end. 
The private sector has reacted very 
favourably and there is concrete 
evidence of this in the recent stock 
njarket boom and the unexpected 
success of'certain capital issues. 


" But, there are some points here 


that deserve notice. First, the indus- 
trial production index has 
shown the expected improvement. 
One need. not consider- here this 
years’ concessions, for they would 
naturally require time to- produce 
effects, if any. But there has been a 


steady process of tax relief and other. 


measures favouring industries 
throughout the Sixth Plan period 
and they should have produced 
some effect by now. The relation 
between concessions and outputs — 
very neatly deserved in theoretical 
models has been belied by actual 
experience. | 


. Secondly, the capital issues mar- 
ket indicates that the successful 
fund-raisers have been some of the 
top-ranking companies only. The 
medium and small-scale units. are 
finding it difficult to raise resources 
and there is no assurance that their 
position will improve. Broadbanding 
will mean increased competition bet- 
ween the products ‘of large indus- 
tries and those of the smaller ones. 
Already there, із visible worry 


not 
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among the handloom and power- 
loom operators who are likely to 
face unequal competition from the 
larger textile mills, especially from 
those manufacturing synthetics. 
Here again cne notes.that the policy 
of enccuraging the private sector is 
in effect a policy of assisting the 
largest among the lerge units. 


The third fector is more intrigu- 
ing. If the objective is to encourage 
an appreciable expansion of the pri- 
vate sector, there.should be at least 
a broad indicative plan for that sec- 
wor and also ` an, allocation of sub- 
stantial resources to the sector out 
of the total Plan resources, This 
however is not borne out by the 
available information. If the total 
plan investment during 1985-1990 is 
to be Rs. 3,22,400 crores and if the 
public sector 'outlay is to be 
Rs. 1,80,000 crores, the resources 
left for the entire private sector — 
from small agriculture to, large in- 
dustry — will be Rs. 142,400 crores. 
This is 68 per cent above the com- 
parable allocation of Rs. 84,710 
crores in the Sixth Plan, ignoring 
the fact that the Seventh Plan figure 
is at 1984-85 prices, while the Sixth 
Plan total was at 1979-80 prices. 
In real terms, there is practically no 
increase in the resources left far the 
private sector, after the public sec- 
tor has received its share. 


"Гм is the further fact that 


while in the Sixth Plan, the share of 
the private sector in the total new 
investment was 49.19 per cent, it is 
substantially lower at 44.17 per cent 
for the Seventh Plan. There are many 
who would welcome this decline, 
but the main point here is that the 
plan picture does not reflect the 
government's. desire to encourage 
private investment. Here, again, 
there is the possibility that, out of 
the rather limited investible resour- 
ces left for the private sector, the 
favoured groups of large industries 
will appropriate the major share, 
while other industries and the whole 
non-industrial sector will feel a seri- 
ous resource crunch. It, has to be 
remembered that the large manu- 
facturers produce’ less than half of 
the total industrial output. | 


If this is what privatisation means, 
it is inconsistent with government’s 
new economic. policy, but is perfect- 


ly consistent with the new manage- . 
ment-culture that seems to be enter- 
ing the field. This is patent іп the 
restructuring of the ministries (sane 
of which are perfectly rational) and 
in the new designations-like Human 
Resources Develcpment. Changes in 
designation do not necessarily ental 


better management and it-is quite . 


easily possible that the 100-and-odd 
departments under the new HRD 
Ministry will remain separate yassal 
kingdoms. There is now a Ministry 


for Programme Implementation to ` 


over-see the progress. of the, project 
—a task which is immensely difficult 
unless the ministry has its own in- 
dependent; highly skilled technical 


staff. All that is likely is either.a -~ 


useless dormant ministry or a minis- , 


try. which will be at loggerheads with : 


the. implementing. ministries. OF, ° 
authorities all the time. DT. 


E more important question is. - 
what all this means to the Planning ~ 


Commission. The monitoring of the 
progress of plan projects is a func: 
tion that belongs appropriately to _ 
the Commission, for otherwise it- 
cannot, match the anuüal plans with | 


the five-year- perspectives. - Tf the > 


position now із to Бе that-thé^ 
annual plans of the Planning Coni: 
mission will await reports from the 
Ministry of Programme Implemen- 
tation, these plans will not be ready 
even after the relevant years are over:- 
It is reported'that Project Appraisal 
is also to be made a separate depart- 
ment under the Finance Ministry, 
probably under the.impression that 
financial feasibility is the only prob- 
lem in a. feasibility study. Жы эу 


What is worrying is that the posi- 
tion of the Planning Commission, 
which has been systematically going 
down, will go down further. In thé 
early years of its existence, the 
complaint was that the Commission 
was becoming a super-cabinet and 
it was on this ground that an extre- 
mely able Finance Minister resigned: 
As long as Nehru was alive, or at 
least active, enough to have a firm 
grip on everything, the Conimission 
was „а powerful body. After that; 
the decline started.and major deci- 
sions were often taken withont con- 
sulting it. ; 


The best example of this was the 
nationalisation of 14 commercial 


4 


y7 
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banks in June 1969. The decision 
was perhaps the most commendable 
economic action taken by Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, but that did not 
alter the fact that the decision was 
taken without consulting the Plan- 
ning Commission, the Reserve Bank, 
or even the then Finance Minister. 
In recent years, there have beeu 
many instances of other decisions 
thrust on the Commission. There is 
good logic in the government laying 
down the broad policy-framework 
and objectives of the Plans, but that 
does not justify piecemeal and unco- 
ordinated decisions being handed 
over to the Commission, with the 
explicit or implicit command to 
adjust the plans to these decisions. 


Behind all this lies the weak legal 
position of the Commission and the 
weakness often displayed by its 
members. The Commission has no 
legal sanction behind it. The Con- 
stitution does not mention anything 
that can be construed in its favour 
and there is no parliamentary law 
authorising its creation. The Com- 
mission and the National Develop- 
ment Council are both creatures of 
executive orders. A new order can 
change their status and powers or 
even abolish them. 


T, year, the Seventh Plan draft 
was approved by the Cabinet before 
its passage through the National 
Development Council. The Council 
is supposed to be the body to which 
the Commission is responsible and 
the draft therefore should have been 
placed before the Council first. If 
the Cabinet has already approved 
the draft, there will be little signifi- 
cance in what the individual mem- 
bers of the Council will say. And, 
as presently constituted, the majo- 
rity of the members of the Council 
will not seek to thange what the 
Cabinet has. already approved. The 
Council has of course -always been 
more ot less a debating club, but 
the demotion of the Planning Com- 
mission is: a matter ‘of ‘serious 


“concern. 


Even in ‘the case of the Eighth 
Finance Commission, which is con- 
stituted under ‘the authority of the 
Constitution, ‘history was created 
last year when the government deci- 
ded to ignore completely the recom- 
mendations made by the Commis- 


sion for the first year of the five-year 
period covered by it. This was not 
perhaps unconstitutional according 
to the letter of the Constitution, 
but it did violate the spirit of the 
Constitution and created a very 
unhealthy precedent. What the Sar- 
karia Commission will do (if it does 
anything at all) is now completely 
hazy and its recommendations may 
meet the same fate if it goes beyond 
the wishes of the ruling set. Reports 
of many such Commissions are 
gathering dust for years. 


А, argued above, the ideas of the 
ruling set are not clearly integrated 
into what could be a complete 
policy framework. Inexperience may 
be one of the important factors, but 
inadequate understanding of the 
complex problems of the Indian 
economy is more serious. If we are 
giving up an established path, we 
should know clearly and completely 
what the other path is. There are 
certain ` simple articles of misplaced 
faith in borrowed postulates. It is 
believed that the market mechanism 
will deliver the goods, ignoring the 
likelihood that the goods delivered 
may not be those deserved and 
needed by the poor masses. It is be- 
lieved that growth is more impor- 
tant than social justice, ignoring the 
fact that what is regarded as growth 
statistically is often the wrong kind 
of growth from the social view- 
point. It is believed that riches any- 


where . will percolate down every- ' 


where, without remembering that 


this has not'happenéd in India and. 


in many other countries. Examples 
of Hong Kong, Taiwan, South 
Korea or Singapore are advanced 
(two of them are ‘city-States’ only) 
without noting that these countries 
do not have any significant defence 
budget, that there is in fact a large 
measure ‘of government control. 
Over and above these, there are 
such beliefs as that tax concessions 
necessarily increase the gross national 
‘product or that private enterprise is 
always. more efficient than public 
enterprise.' If one is charitable 


-enough to say that the paths that 


are being’ actually followed аге 
paved with the good intention of 
attaining a particular type of eco- 
nomic growth, it is also necessary 
to point out that good intentions 
often pave the road to less salubri- 
ous destinations. 


ag 
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The unfinished task 


S. ADISESHIAH 


THERE has been a continuity and 
-consistency in the stated objectives 
of the development of the country 
since the First Five Year Plan 
adopted in November 1952. In that 
First Plan, the objective was simply 
and starkly set forth: ‘The Central 
objective of planning in India is to 
raise the standard of living-of the 
people and to open to them oppor- 
-tunities for a richer and more 
varied life. Planning must therefore 
aim both at utilising more effec- 
tively the resources, human and 
material, available to the commu- 
nity so as:to obtain from them а 
larger cut out of goods and services, 
and also at reducing inequalities of 


income, wealth and opportunity.’ 


The Sixth Five;Year Plan, (which 
we have just completed), in the 
document repeats these words of 
the First Plan in its opening para- 
graph; points to the plan frame in 
the Prime Minister's Foreword to 
the document, in stating that: ‘pro- 
gress in a country of India's size 
and diversity depends on the parti- 
cipation and full involvement of all 


„Sections of the people. This is pos- 


sible only in democracy. But for 
democracy: to have meaning in 
our circumstances, it must be sup- 
ported by socialism which promises 
economic justice and secularism, 


“The precise 


which gives social equality. This is 
the frame for our planning’, and 
summarises 30 years of develop- 
ment under four broad heads, (a) 
growth, (b) modernisation, (c) self 
reliance, and (d) social justice. 


The Approach Paper to the 
Seventh Five Year Plan repeats 
those four pointers (but rearranges 
them somewhat), terming them 
guiding principles as ‘(a) growth, (b) 
equity and social justice, (c) self 
reliance, and (d) improved efficiency 
and productivity. Within this frame- 
work the movement towards social 
justice has to be faster and there 
must be sharper focus on employ- 
ment and poverty alleviation.’ 

The initial moral then is clear. 
objectives of the 
Seventh Plan derive from both the 
current and future imperatives 
facing the country and the historic 
infrastructural foundations of what 
we have called socialism and secu- 
larism. There can be no swerving 
from these objectives. The task now 
is to see how the strategies, policies 
and programmes which have been 
devised and operated have helped 
to achieve or not achieve these 
objectives and, in the latter case, 
how they can be sharpened to 
complete what was begun. 


Te growth objective has from 
the days of the First Five Year 
Plan been seen in a double, some- 
what ambivalent, light. On the one 
hand, it was stated that there must 
be increased production, because, 
particularly in the initial stages of 
development, ‘without this, no 
advance is possible at all,’ while ‘a 
programme aiming only at raising 
output might result in most of the 
increased wealth flowing into the 
hands of a few, leaving the mass of 
the people in their present state of 
poverty,’ as the First Five Year 
Plan put it. 


With this clear understanding of 
the role of growth in attaining our 
planning objectives, our record has 
been such that (a) the growth of 
the economy has been well below 
what we set for ourselves in every 
Plan resulting in a trend rate far 
below the target rate, and (b) with 
the rather’ rapid rise in population 
during these 6 plan periods, the per 


TABLE 1 
Target and Actual Growth rates 
Plan Target Actual 
First Plan overall 2.1 3.4 
per capita 1.2 
Second Plan overall 4.5 4.0 
per capita 2.0 
Third Plan overall 5.6 2.2 
per capita 0.2 
Annual Plan overall 5.0 4.0 
per capita 2.2 
Fourth Plan overall 5.7 3,3 
per capita 0.6 
Fifth Plan overall 4.4 5.4 
per capita 2.8 
Sixth Plan overall 5.2 5.0 
per capita 2.7 
Overall trend rate from 
First to Sixth Plan 3.5 
Per capita trend rate from 
First to Sixth Plan 1.3 


Source: Planning Commission 





capita trend rate of growth during 
the forty years has been a low 1.3 
per cent. The above table brings 
out these facts. 


Thus from the point of view of 
the overall or per capita trend rate 
of growth, which should have been 
5 per cent and 3 per cent respec- 
tively, as a means of providing the 
base for raising the standard of 
living of the people, there is an 
unfinished task, which the three 
plans (Seventh to Tenth) before the 
end of the present century must 
help to attain, and which can be 
as the table above indicates. 


Ti. second objective of planned 
development is to use the growth 
ofthe national income and per 
capita income to reduce (a) the 
number of people living in poverty 
by raising their living standards, 
and (b) the inequalities in the 
distribution of assets. 


To start with, the number of 
people living in poverty ata point 
of time needs to be established. 
The first official estimate of the 
number of people living in poverty 
in the rural and urban areas of the 
country and State by State is given 
in the Sixth Plan document. In 
1979-80, which is the base year of 
the Sixth Plan, 316.84 million men, 
women and children out of a total 


population of 654.10 million were 
reported to be living in poverty, 
which was 48.44 per cent of the 
whole. 2 


In the Sixth Plan document, we 
pledged that the number of people 
living in poverty was to be reduced 
to 30 per cent by the end of the 
Sixth Plan, 1984-85, that is with 
215.16 poor people out of a total 
population of 717.20 million, and 
to 10 per cent by 1994-95, that is 
with 84 million people living in 
poverty out of a total population 
of 844 million. These are fairly 
precise estimates of the social 
justice objective, namely, lifting 
over 100 million people out of 
poverty by the end of the Sixth 
Plan, which was Jast year, 1984-85, 
raising a further 35 million out of 
poverty by the end of the Seventh 
Plan, 1989-90 and 76 million by the 
end of the Eighth Plan, 1994-1995, 


T.. extent to which this quan- 
tified objective has been met in the 
Sixth Plan period, is not precisely 
known. The Planning Commission’s 
mid-term Appraisal of the Sixth 
Plan estimated that in the first 2 
years of the Plan (1980-81) to 
1981-82) 57 million people have: 
been raised above the poverty line. 
If this is correct, then the Sixth 
Plan social justice target of lifting 
100 million above poverty will be 
attained. Independent studies by 
economists, however, show that the 
actual achievement is about a 
quarter to a third of what is offizi- 
ally claimed, which is also the 

result of my studies.! 3 


According to these sources, some 
25-30 million people have been 


1. Rai Krishna: Growth, Investment 
and Poverty in Mid Term Appraisal of the 
Sixth Plan, ‘Economic & Political Weekly,’ 
Кшм: No. 41, pp 1972-1976, Bombay 
1983. 


K Sundaram and S. Tendulkar: Poverty 
in the Mid Term Appraisal, ‘Economic & 
Political Weekly’ Vol XVIII, No. 45 & 46, 
pp 1928-1934, Bombay 1983. 


K. Sundaram and S. Tendulkar: More 
on Poverty in the MTA. The case of the 
missing millions. ‘Economic & Political 
Weekly’ Vol XIX, No. 26, pp 1003-1006. 
Bombay 1984. 


Malcolm S. Adiseshiah: Review of Mid 
Year Review of the Economy — 1984, 
pp. 89-93, India International Centre, New 
Delhi 1984. 
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"ment programme 


helped to rise above poverty during 
the Sixth Plan, while the effect of 
population growth during the 
period has meant that about 20 
million have been born into the 
poor families, so that the net 
number of those living in poverty 
at the end of the Sixth Plan is still 
around 310 million. In terms of 


the numbers of the poor to be’ 


helped, the unfinished task is there- 
fore a sizeable one. 


T.. means employed to help raise 
people living in poverty above that 
level: are (a) the general develop- 
of agricultural 
and industrial promotion and (b) 
the- specific programmes aimed 
directly to help the poor who are 
(i) the small and marginal farmers 
(48.2 million), (ii) landless agrizul- 
tural labourers (55.4 million), (iii) 
artisans and craftsmen (3.40 million), 
inthe rural areas, and (iv) construc- 
tion workers (3.5 million), (v) other 


*. self employed (14.9 million) and 


(vi) domestic servants (2.2 million). 


The general agricultural develop- 
ment programme Which has had 
a marked effect in the food grains 
area, the terminal year of the Sixth 
Plan recording an output of over 
150 million tonnes, has largely 
achieved this through its irrigation, 


. seed and fertilisers and subsidised 


inputs technology, which were and 
are beneficial to the large and 
medium farmers. The related 
programmes of dairy development, 
and of sheep, goats, piggery and 


.poultry promotion have helped the 


landless agricultural labourers and 
some of the small and marginal 
farmers through the special pro- 
grammes directed to them. 


The general industrial develop- 
ment programme has helped to 
create five million jobs during the 
Sixth Plan, which is about 13 per 
cent óf the labour force entrants 
during the period. Apart from 
employment generation, if the goods 


2. Census of India 1981. Series I, Part 
II Special Part II, pp 2-9, Registrar General 
and Census Commission for India, New 
Delhi 1983. 


Malcolm S. Adiseshiab: Strategies relat- 


' jng to Wages & Incomes, pp 4 & 5; Madras 
Institute of Development Studies, 1985. 


produced by the agricultural and 
manufacturing industries, including 
those of village and small industries, 
are examined, it will be seen that 
in agriculture, while food grains 
output has increased markedly, the 
rate of growth of the poor man's 
foodgrains, jowar, bajra, etc., called 
millets have decelerated. ' 


Similarly, the output of the manu- 
facturing industry including the small 
and village industries is addressed 
to the market and not to production 
of wage goods which the people 
living in poverty need. Taking 
village and small industries, their 
major output is in khadi, seri 
culture handlooms, handicrafts, 
coir, and power looms which pro- 
vide them employment, but do not 
turn out the goods needed by the 
poor. 


Altogetker, the general develop- 
ment programme in agriculture 
and industry has not been a major 
force in helping to raise people living 
in poverty above the level. The un- 
finished task is to plan our general 
agricultural and industrial program- 
mes so that they help to raise at 
least 5-6 million people every year 
above the poverty line, through 
providing them with employment 
and producing the goods and ser- 
vices they need. i 


A i to the specific program- 
mes aimed at relieving poverty, 
there are nine which have been 
developed. They are (a) the National 
Rural Employment Programme 
which creates about 350 million 
mandays of employment every year, 
(b) the Rural Landless Employment 
Guaranteed programme which pro- 
vides each unemployed rural house- 
hold with employment to one of its 
members for 100 days in a year and 
has in its first full year 1984-85 
created 300 million mandays of 
employment, (c) the development of 
women and children in Rural Areas 
Programme which assists groups 
of women and children in selected 
blocks in 50 districts to counter 
their neglect in the other relief pro- 
grammes, (d) the Drought Prone 
Areas Programme which restruc- 
tures cropping patterns, agronomic 
practices and introduces new crops, 
fuel, and fodder species, conserving 
and harvesting rainfall run off and 


water resources, in 511 blocks of 
70 districts of 13 States, (e) the 
Desert Development Programme 
which contains the process of 
desertification · ара making the 
desert areas more productive in 126 
blocks in 21 districts in 5 States, 
(f) the Integrated Rural Develop- 
ment Programme which helps 600 
families in each of the 5000 blocks 
of the country a year, through pro- 
viding cattle to landless labaurers 
(2000 families), machines and equip- 
ment to artisans (500 families) ' and 
assistance in services (200 families), 
(g) the scheme of training of rural 
youth for self employment under 
which about 2 lakh rural youth are 
trained annually and about half of 
them assisted with bank loans to set 
themselves up as self employed 
units, (h) the programme for self. 
employment of the educated un- 
employed, under which educated 
unemployed youth are assisted to 
obtain a bank credit of Rs. 25,000 
to set up in employment, and (i) the 
programme of land reforms .under 
which 43.54 Jakh acres which is less 
than half of the 72.34 lakh acres 
declared as surplus have been distri- 
buted since the early fifties, while 
the real surplus land has been esti- 
mated at 3 times the officially 
reported surplus.? 


U naer this multifaceted program- 
me, tbe results have not been very 
impressive, as can be seen from the 
aggregated number of the poor who 
have been assisted as referred to 
earlier. Taking the existing socio- 
economic framework as given, in 
part that is due to the programmes 
being in their starting gestation 
period, in part due to their being 
centralised in planning, design and 
even monitoring in Delhi, or the 
State capital, in part to the diver- 
sions of the programmes and their 
benefits, by and for the non poor, 
in part due to the wastes and cor- 
ruptions and in part to the over 
burdened local development admi- 
nistration.4 All these can and should 


3. Annual Report 1984-85, Ministry of 


Agriculture and Rural Development, Dept. 
of Rural Development, pp 35-40, New 
Delhi, 1985. 
Draft Plan 1978-83: p 42. 
Commission, New Delhi 1979. 
4. Ibid. Annual Report 1984-85 Ministry 


of Agriculture and Rural Development 
pp 11-21. . 
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be corrected as we now start the 
Seventh Plan, where the unfinished 
task of helping the poor to rise out 
of their poverty is taken up 
seriously. 


This first facet of the social justice 
objective has to be accompanied by 
its counterpart of reducing inequali- 
ties through (a) reducing incomes at 
the top, and (b) widening assets 
ownership. On the first, there was 
one conscious attempt in 1973-74 
when formulating the Fifth Plan to 
transfer 5 per cent of the income of 
the top decile to the 3 lowest 
deciles. In the super inflation and 
drought years that followed, this 
proposal got washed out. The fiscal 
instrument could have been used to 
reducing incomes at the top. In 
the early seventies the margi- 


nal rates of income and wealth taxa- 
tion combined were at 110 per cent 
of income above cetain levels. 


But, there are two caveats to this 
fiscal feature. First, it did not last 
for more than 3 financial years, 
after which the marginal rate of 
taxation was continuously lowered, 
till it stands today at 50 per cent. 
Second, no one ever pays the mar- 
ріпа] rate; the average rate which is 
paid is about half the marginal rate; 
the marginal rate that has been 
flourished for publicity purposes 
from time to time is like the non- 
existent bogey man who is used to 
frighten children. 


The fiscal history of India since 
Independence has seen the use of 
the fiscal instrument as a regressive 
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TABLE 2 


Size Distribution of Operational Holdings 





Sl. Category of Size Group 
No. Holdings 
1. Marginal Less than 1 ha 
2. Small 1.0-2.0 ha 
3. Semi-medium 2.0-4.0 ha 
Sub-tota] small and 
semi-medium 1.0-4.0 ha 
4. Medium 4.9-10.0 ha 
5. Large 10.0 ha & above 


All Categories 


Number % Area % 

(000s) (000'ha) 

35,682 50.6 14,545 9.0 

13,432 19.0 19,282 11.9 

10,681 15.2 29.999 18.5 

24,113 34.2 49,281 30.4 
7,932 11.3 48,234 29.7 
2,766 3.9 50,064 30.9 

70,493 100.0 1,62,124 100.0 








Source: Agricultural Census 1970-71 Table 8.2. 





TABLE 3 


Percentage of Households Having no Cattle 





Size Class of | Number of Number of Percentage Dis- 


Percentage of 


Household Households Households tribution of Households in 
Operational (000) not having Households Col(3) to 
Holding working in Col (3) Total 
(Acres) cattle] Households 
buffaloes 
(000) 

0 21486 20796 50.63 26.54 
0.01-0.49 6301 5383 13.10 6.87 
0.50-0.99 5397 3557 8.66 4.54 
1.00-1.24 3220 1797 4.38 2.29 
1.25-2.49 10837 3977 9.68 5.07 
2.50-4.99 12883 2919 7.11 3.72 
5.00 and above 78370 41074 100.00 52.41 





Source : 


Derived from Table 9 of NSS 26th round 


TABLE 4 
Distribution of Rural Assets 





Decile group Percent- Share in 
age assets 
1961 1971 
lowest 10 per cent 0.1 0.1 
lowest 30 per cent 2.5 2.0 
top 30 per cent 79.0 81.9 
top 10 per cent 51.4 51.0 





Source: RBI All India Debt & Invest- 
ment Surveys. 
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instrument to transfer resources 
from the poor to the non-poor. 
While on the eve of Independence 
the ratio of direct to indirect taxes 
was 52:48, today it stands at 
17-83.5 


As for the widening asset owner- 
ship, witb the very limited success 
of the land ceiling and distribution 
programme which has resulted -in 
the following skewed distribution of 
operational holdings and their cattle 
ownership as set forth in the Tables 2 
and 3, there seems to have been 
some retrogression in asset holdings 
in the rural areas as seen in Table 4. 


To this should be added the von- 
centration of industrial assets in 


private hands despite the Moro- . 


polies and Restricted Trade Prac- 
tices Act and the Foreign Exchange’ 
Regulation Act. A reading of the 
list of the first 100 companies in 
India over the past 3 decades as 
compiled by RBI of the Economic 
Times Research Bureau shows how 


73 
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industrial assets have grown and ..: 


have become concentrated in a few 
companies. 


The unfinished tasks in this area 
call for (a) a lowering of the ceiling 
of land ownership, the acquiring of 
the surplus at the rates set by the 
State and its distribution being 
placed outside the purview of 
courts: (b) a more effective assets 
distribution programme through 
IRDP, TRYSEM, and the employ- 
ment of the educated unemployed: 
and (c) the use of MRTP, not by 
liberaiising its controls to the extent 
that has been done this year, but as 


5. Ministry of Finance: Tax Policy Part 


II, p. 2 (Roneoed), Government of India, 
New Delhi, 1982. 
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8 means of controlling the concen- 
tration of industrial assets. 


Inreviewing in some detail the 
first two objectives of our planned 
development, the major conclusion 


. which emerges is that there is a 


large unfinished task facing us in 


. the country, and it is to this impera- 


tive that we should address ourselves 


'.in the current and future plans. In 


view of the limitation of space in 
this note, the review of the last two 
objectives will have to be rather 
brief, as the conclusion that emerges 
from these is identical to that 
referred to earlier. 


Sty et 


T.. objective of self reliance has 
involved programmes of diversifica- 
tion of production, of programmes 


` of what is called import substitu- 


tion, which reduces imports and 
expands exports to pay for the 
needed imports, and of programmes 


—*. which will reduce progressively and, 


юс, 


[Б 


ens 


^. 


within a time period, eliminate what 
is called ‘foreign aid’. 


Here again the achievements in 
the Sixth Plan have been somewhat 
mixed. The diversification of pro- 
duction both in the agricultural and 
manufacturing sector has proceeded 

“apace. The concentration in the 
. Sixth Plan, in fact up to the Sixth 
„Plan; has been on the expansion of 


- foodgrains output. The 150 million 


. tonnes of foodgrains production 


' «with which the Plan ended, bas made 


the country self sufficient in food- 
: grains, in contrast to the massive 
.food imports of the mid sixties. 


The problems that this achieve- 
ment has given rise to include 
increasing the per capita food grains 
availability to the majority of the 
people who constitute the poor 
sector, the selective development 
of an export market in foodgrains, 
the scientific storage of excess grains 
and the gradual diversion of some 
part of the hectarage and techno- 
logy now used for foodgrains pro- 
duction to the production of pro- 
tective foods — such as oil seeds 
(edible oils), sugar cane (sugar), 
pulses etc. — which have become 
large import items in the Sixth 


40 Pian. 


“Tn manufactures, the progress of ' 


import substitution has been satis- 


factory, particularly in the direction 
of self reliant production in the 
areas of iron and steel, cement, 
machinery, petroleum and nitro- 
genous fertilisers. The unfinished 
tasks here are that in some areas like 
steel, coal, fertilisers and non ferrous 
metals, we are allowing the capa- 
city created to lie unused, while 
importing these goods. The need to 
expand indigenous production in 
these areas to avoid unneeded 
exports is underlined. 


Second, while there is need to 
open certain selected areas of the 
economy to international competi- 
tion, both to reduce the growing 
high cost nature of the economy 
and update their technologies to in- 
ternational standards, the mindless 
liberalisation of the controls struc- 
ture and throwing aside of the pro- 
tective tariff is leading to imports 
of components and sub assemblies 
where the indigenous production 
units are being replaced by assembly 
shops as in television, computers, 
automobiles on the one hand, 
and the country itself becoming a 
dumping ground for excess or un- 
wanted production as in the case of 
Bulgarian soda ash, Japanese viscose 
staple fibre or US drugs which are 
not permitted to be used within 
that country. There is need to re- 
view this policy of opening the eco- 
nomy to foreign firms and multi- 
nationals which goes against the 
declared objective of self reliance. 


T. is also the problem of the 
serious deterioration in the coun- 
try's external payments position 
Which has become a feature of the 
Sixth Plan and which we will be car- 
Tying into the Seventh Plan. 
Foreign exchange shortage is of 
course a feature of development and 
has been with us since the First 
Plan. But the crisis proportions into 
which our external payments posi- 
tion has developed since 1980, lead- 
ing us to draw upon the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund’s Extended 
Financial Facility to the extent of 
SDR 5 billion (Rs 5000 crores) can 
be traced to three causes. 


First, the prices of the country’s 
imports, not only of crude oil and 
petroleum products, but also of 
steel, fertilisers and machinery have 
been rising sharply and continuously 


while those of our exports such as 
textiles, engineering goods, tea, 
coffee, cashew and cardamom, jute 
and leather and leather products 
have been falling, resulting in a loss 
of some Rs 1000 crores per annum. 
and the deterioration of our terms 
of trade which reached a low 66 in 
1979-80 (base year 1968-69 = 100) and 
has since hovered around the seven- 
ties and eighties.6 The cure for this 
is to cut back on the costly and, 
what I have termed, unneeded im- 
ports in 12 commodity and machi- 
nery areas. 


Second, there has been no effort 
to economise on the consumption 
of some of the costly import items. 
This applies in particular to pel- 
roleum and crude products, because 
the present rate of increased crude 
consumption not only raises foreign 
exchange problems, it also involves 
the exhaustion of our limited crude 
oil reserves before we enter the next 
century. Another area where there 
is need for such restraint is sugar in 
which imports are becoming heavier 
with each passing year, 

T the servicing of the foreign 
debts including IMF's EEF is loom- 
ing rather seriously ahead. In 
1985-86 the debt service amounts to 
Rs 2834 crores, in 1986-87 it rises 
sharply to Rs 3436 crores, in1987-88 
it further rises to Rs 3838 crores, on 
fo a peak in 1988-89 at Rs 4045 
crores, after which it declines some- 
what. This growing debt servicing 
problem has led to some distortions 
in our export policies, involving the 
offer of all kinds of incentives to ex- 
port zones, 100 per cent export firms 
including foreign multinationals, 
continuous jacking up of export 
subsidies, which have not resulted 
in export expansion but rather in 
the misuse of the concessions and 
facilities, and the development of 
various spurious schemes to attract 
what are called non resident Indian 
funds, which have either been non 
starters, or have caused needless dis- 
turbance to the functioning of our 
corporate sector. In this area, there 
is need for a somewhat radical res- 


tructuring of our foreign trade 
relations. 


6. CSO Monthly abstracts, New Delhi 


1974-75 to 1984-85. 
Ibid. Sixth Five Year Plan, р. 7. 


Finally, and related, is the ques- 
tion of concessional foreign loans 
incurred by the government, mis- 
termed aid. There is here an impor- 
tant area on which a clear policy 
needs to be formulated. At the draft 
stage of the Fifth Plan formulations, 
it was decided that the goal of zero 
net aid should be attained by the 
end of the Fifth Plan. Since then, 
not only has this goal been dropped, 
but the plan is made dependent on 
the government going round with an 
international begging bowl, which 
is what the Aid India consortium 
organised by the World Bank, the 
IMF EFF, and ADB loan request 
(which has been turned down) re- 
present. 


In the area of our international 
economic relations, this question of 
the relevance of reaching at least by 
the end of the Seventh Plan the goal 
of zero net aid needs to be faced, 
keeping in view (a) the more urgent 
needs of the least developed coun- 
tries for such concessional loans, (b) 
the extent to which these conces- 
sionalloans are helping the coun- 
tries providing them, in a kind of 
reverse aid to the so called donor 
countries, and above all (d) the 
crucial and decisive question for us, 
as to how many of the poor in the 
country this so called ‘aid’ has help- 
ped to bring above the poverty line, 
as against the reality of its lining 
the pockets of the well-to-do. 


There are thus wide gaps in the 
objectives of self reliance that are 
waiting to be filled in the Seventh 
Plan. 


E final objective of planned 
development is improved efficiency 
and productivity which is the 
modernisation of the economy, on 
which the review has to be even 
briefer. 


Modernisation involves first the 
structural change of the economy. 
Here the record has been a good 
one so far, taking as given our 
socio-economic framework and the 
democratic planning methodology 
adopted. From the pre-indepen- 
dence days when agriculture con- 
tributed 58.9 per cent of GNP, 
manufactures 18.8 per cent and 
infrastructure and services 23.3 per 


cent, at the end of the Sixth Plan 
the structural profile is that agri- 
culture contributes 38 per cent, 
manufacturing 28 per cent and the 
infrastructural and service sector 
34 per cent of the Gross National 
Product. There are problems — 
both intra and inter sectoral — 
which have in part been referred 
to earlier, but the direction in 
which the structure of the economy 
is moving is sound and should be 
continued in the future plans. 


T.. major issue in this area of 
modernisation is the contradiction 
between the high rate of domestic 
savings which in gross terms has 
reached 23 per cent of the Gross 
National Product at the end of the 
Sixth Plan compared to the less 
than 5 per cent at the start of the 
First Plan, as against the stagnant 
growth rates ofthe economy recor- 
ded in Table 1 and expressed in the 
rising incremental capital output 
ratio (ICOR). There are various and 
varying estimates of the country’s 
ICOR.? There is agreement how- 
ever, that it has been increasing 
over time and that it is high, ranging 
from 3.9 in agriculture to 5.2 in 
manufactures, 8.3 in railways, and 
25.3 in electricity, gas and water 


supply. 


Here the task before us, which 
is a starting task rather than com- 
pleting an unfinished task, is to 
ensure (a) improvement in manage- 
ment starting with investment 
decisions, (b) change of product 
mix, (c) recasting of price and wage 
policies, (d) provision of balancing 
equipment for fuller use of created 
capacity in steel, textiles, fertilisers 
etc., (e) construction of field chan- 
nels for use of the large and rapidly 
expanding irrigation, (f) improve- 
ment of coal quality and its trans- 
portation, including reversing the 
ratio between underground mining 
and open cast mining, (g) invest- 
ment in transmission of installed 


7. K.N. Raj. Economic Growth in India, 
1952-53 to 1982-83. *Economic & Political 
Weekly', Vol XIX, No 41, p 1803, Bombay 
1983. 

Report of the Working Group on 
Savings, Annex. Nos 3, 4, 6 & 10, Planning 
Commission, New Delhi 1983. 


Ibid. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah: Review of 
a Mid Year Review of the Economy, 1984, 
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capacity of power, and (h) reduc- 
tion in the gestation period of all 
projects — particularly the capital 
intensive ones. 


1. lead sector in modernisation 
is the public sector enterprise which 
as оп 31st March, 1984 is reported to, 


be covering 214 units with a capital i 


investment of Rs 35,411 crores. 
These enterprises in oil, Steel, ferti- 
lisers, coal, heavy machines, elec- 
trical and non electrical equipment 
and in all capital intensive and 


heavy industry fields have "made... 


possible the rapid industrialisation 
of the country, and provided the 
industrial infrastructure, the 
machinery and raw materials to the 
private sector. The public sector 
thus forms the major thrust instru- ` 
ment in the modernisation process, 
while contributing to keeping down 
the widening inequality in income- 
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distribution and assets ownership. | ^^^ 
4 


The tasks ahead in this area are 
(a) to free the sector from political 
and bureaucratic intervention, 
giving the management the neces- 
sary freedom to decide and operate 
and do business, (b) to upgrade 
the technology, using both in-house ^ 
R & D and in some cases importa ‘s, 


ing, stripping and adapting the vn 


imported technology, (c) to obsenve ee 


a pause in the so called soéial~ 


functions of the enterprises during ... 


the Seventh Plan so that they з w. 


contribute 10 per cent as net. profit B 
on invested capital towards the VOU 
financing of the Seventh Plan and"; - 


(d) to stop taking over sick 
enterprises. 


private, 


The indusirial policy which is 
being updated from time to time 
should maintain the centrality of 
the public sector and do nothing 
to weaken its responsibility, Scope, 
coverage, thrust and leverage as 
some of the recent decisions in the 
union budget, the series of libera- 
lisations of MRTP and FERA regu- 
lations, the import-export policy 
and textile policy amendments for 
the year seem to indicate. 


For instance, there is still no 
reason given for increasing the 


definition of a monopoly house five .: 41 


fold, when the enterprise concerned 
asked only for its doubling, and 
for allowing the monopoly and big 
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EAS }- areas*réserved for 
the, Industrial 
Regulation) Act, or for 


е: small ‘scale’ sector. On these, 
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є -the ‘tasks should Бе to retrace our 


isteps,, and follow faithfully the 


"Sr; Industrial Policy Resolution and the 
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x15. Control and Regulation Act. 
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^ 3b. leads to consideration of 
„the “need to promote and regulate 


зх г 


‘the.processes for the technological 
upgradation. of our industry and 


i agriculture. .Here there is need 
D 


DE 
SDN 


‘first to ensure that indigenous tech- 
.nology is continuously promoted 


г ‘and ‘developed in industrial firms 


:and agricultural establishments, in 
the research net-work, and uni- 
versities, particularly in and through 
the agricultural, medical, engineer- 


"- ing and technological institutions. 


` -In the First Plan we promised 
“ourselves that ‘an extensive and 
balanced programme of research, 
covering every sector of the eco- 
- пошу (as being) essential for 
increasing wealth and raising the 
standard of living’ of the people. 
But it was not till the Sixth Plan 


„ 2 that we began giving effect to this 


are “for the development of the economy 
Sand its people, by using Rs. 3367 
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.s.xprimacy of science and technology 


.crores out of Rs. 110,000 crores in 


,-the Plan for the purpose. 


"ple other problems highlighted 


Dj ће First Plan; namely, the pro- 


' blem, of ensuring that the results 


-of laboratory work are transplanted 


` fo -commercial production, is still 
. with us. Whether it be in the tran- 


sition of the lab to land programme 
in agricultural research, or in the 
transfer of medical research to our 
seriously -lagging pharmaceutical 
“(life;saving drugs) production still 
dominated .by foreign multi- 
nationals, or in the purchase and 
use by public and private sector 
firms of. industrial research deve- 
loped in the country, there are still 
considerable gaps, and there are 
evident preferences for foreign 
science and technology, leading to 
the marginalisatioh of our science 
and technology. 


a The unfinished task here is for 


us to use indigenously developed 
technologies- fully before turning 


‚йо technology imports. On the 


impòrt of foreign technology, ` 


a balance is lacking. There are 
many areas where the technology 
has to be imported, because it does 
not exist in the country, and we 
do not have the time to generate 
it indigenously. But the present 
policy of blindly importing foreign 
technology seen in the rapidly 
accelerating collaboration agree- 
ments, which touched near 1000 
in 1984-85, raises serious issues. 


First, there is repetitive imports 
of the same technology which shows 
the lack of a simple single check 
point to prevent this and, more 
seriously, no attempt is made to 
adapt and diffuse what has been 
imported. Second, as a consequence, 
a number of our technology imports 
are rightly called ‘Screw driver tech- 
nology’, rather than ones which 
take what is imported and proceed 
to strip, analyse, and adapt them 
to our condition, a condition where 
the mass of the people are outside 
the organised market, and where 
capital is scarce and labour abun- 
dant. 


The task here is to replace the 
present policy which replaces the 
formulation of technological goals 
by administrative streamlining, and 
of uncritical imports of technology 
by selective imports related to and 
adapted to our priority national 
objectives. 


ds concluding moral of this 
note is that the development of the 
country and its people is still an 
unfinished task, that the path that 
we have hewn for this purpose 
must be pursued without swerving 
or turning back, or jumping to so 
called innovative means and 
methods. The unfinished task before 
us is to redeem the pledge we made 
to ourselves at our independence, 
which means only one thing about 
the 21st century, namely, that we 
must enter the 21st century without 
the scandal of the mass of our 
people living in poverty. That we 
achieve not only by adhering faith- 
fully to the development model 
that we have built over three 
decades, but even more by action 
on its socialist and secular foun- 
dations, leaving behind the rhetoric 
which we have so far used as a 
substitute. 


Communication 


IN SEMINAR 314, Jagdish Bhagwati (hereafter 
referred to as J.B.), after analysing the post-war 
experience of developing countries (DCs), has 
admitted that redistribution of assets and power, 
preceding the adoption of a growth strategy to 
impact on poverty, enhances the chances of success 
of the latter. He has, however, fought shy of stating 
that such a redistribution is a necessary prerequisite 
for the removal of poverty. Frightened by the 
immensity of the radical transfer of resources and 
power in India’s case, he had satisfied himself along 
with other planners by providing for land reform 
laws and ‘basic needs’. J.B. sites the tragic example 
of Soviet collectivisation and the alleged failure of 
the Chinese experiment in support of his anti- 
revolutionary growth-based strategy for tackling 
poverty. He goes on to state that rapid growth 
operating through the market place will raise the 
opportunity cost of labour end thus automatically 
break the inequality in relationships. The 
responsibility for redistribution he rests with social 
action groups! A detailed criticism is in order for 
clearing the water that J.B. has muddied in an 
attempt to absolve himself of blame for India’s 
dismal economic performance in the past decades. 


A strategy of rapid growth involves heavy 
investments in manufacturing, infrastructural 
industries and in the creation of industrial 
infrastructure. Experience has shown that such a 
strategy has failed in the DCs for a variety of 
reasons. 


(i) A stagnant and backward agricultural sector acts 
as a drag on the market curtailing industrial growth. 
This stagnancy in agriculture is primarily due to 
massive inequalities in land-holdings and feudal 
relationships. 


(ii) A captive home market created by controls and 
tariffs and the system of licences creates monopoly 
conditions in which entrepreneurs find more profit 
in using out-dated technology-and more cheap 
labour (supplied by the immiserisation in the 
countryside) rather than in ploughing funds into 
research and development and industrial expansion. 


(iii) Corruption is rampant as a consequence of the 
lack of political power in the hands of the exploited ~ 
masses. This eats away most of the funds directed 

to infrastructural development. Valuable economic 
capital that might have been developed is lost t 
inflation, causing black-economy. ` 


(iv) Attempts at import substitution are sabotaged 
by foreign companies which, too, discourage R & D 
and expansion and join local entrepreneurs in 
exploiting the monopoly condition. 


(v) Exports of manufactures are extremely difficult 
given the protectionist measures adopted by the 
advaneed industrialised countries and the stiff 
competition from other DCs. І 


(vi) The international market for raw materials and 
cash crops is dominated by MNCs which deliberately 
keep it unstable thus denying adequate prices for 

these to DCs, further undermining their economies. 


^x 


(vii) In the absence of agricultural surpluses, DCs 
have to finance their development through aid. This 
aid is most often tied to uneconomical purchases. . 
from donor countries making the DCs reliant on 
these latter countries. Poor economic performance 
resulting from the above causes puts the DCs into 
the notorious “debt trap’, further worsening their 
economic condition. 


Yet another feature of the rapid growth strategy 


- (RGS) involves investments in ‘basic needs’—health, 


education and provisions for land reforms. The 
corruption mentioned earlier effectively sabotages 
the health and education policies. Land reforms too 
remain on paper in the absence of proper j 
implementation. As mentioned earlier, unless the- 
exploited masses are conscientised and organised, 
investments in infrastructure whether in industry or 
in basic needs will be siphoned off into the black . 


economy and industrial and human capital will not |, 


accumulate. 


This is the dismal picture-in country after country 


in the Third World. Only.a few cOuntries.such as. . ^ 
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3 T Me оф goes. “Taiwan өй, "have баш ош sat ot . 
x. “exceptions and the reasotis for. their. success © 
к ~ elsewhere; not solely in'thé RGS, and form the 
Re oot zz pmaterial for a separate study. India too is slightly 
Pa ee 3 better. off primarily due to móderàte success in 
ANC AI “agriculture achieved through adoption of capitalist 
ager cr "farming ‘methods and a rich cache of natural * 
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^d certain points: of the country have increased 
^" production no doubt but the rate-of growth is 
.. declining and the cost has been further 
mi ^. immiserisation of the poor. The discovery of ` 
dios 2А : Bombay High-too has considerably eased the 
E^ WR pressure on outgoings on account of crude and with 
E S ino«prospect of yet another BH the future is not so 
m rosy. Thus it is not the RGS alone but other 
E ^7. "supporting factors that have contributed to what - 
Scr little growth-India ‘has achieved. > 
fants ae ру: in India' has definitely increased since 
N ^'independence. In real terms the poor have become 
ا‎ poorer and living has’ become a struggle for many 
o7 „more millions. The statistics are admittedly 
Е DP - fallible but the ‘naked eye’ too must be swivelled 9 
= ; across the country instead of keeping it rivetted to 
i^ Punjab and Haryana. Bihar, Orissa, Andhra 
^ S Bradesh, fisherfolk all over the country, tribals all 
Eo! “over the country will again and again bring tears 
sight ^: to the roving ‘naked eye’. It is true that the 
Ра хх. tremendous population explosion has contributed 
АСА - to the hardships. However, as is admitted widely 
Ho p. ‘today, it is the initial poverty which contributes 
to the population explosion rather than vice 
` -< versa. In the absence of power in the hands of the 
AN Gor, which only can ensure that funds meant 
xL d the poor reach them, they will continue to 
Xe. ‘ remain poor and for a variety of associated 
d ~ à reasons which we cannot go into here, produce 
--more children. Ina capitalist feudal system, the 
- RES: can at' most reduce the rate of increase of 
s ‘poverty but cannot bring about an absolute decline 
"dn poverty levels.because as is clear from the 
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EE i > above, ‘redistribution’ must necessarily precede 
“the RGS., 


К с. "Thé Soviets adopted a rather inhuman method 
DU U7 f for redistribution through collectivisations. 
T Howeyer, a study of the events that led to this 
. policy-will reveal that this occurred more due to 
human failings rather than due to the basic 
-ufifenability. of a revolutionary overthrow. As early 
ag 1921 Trotsky had advocated a policy of the 
` siphoning off of surplus from the agricultural 
sector to finance rapid development of the 
industrial sector so that the economy as a whole 
would be able to withstand external pressures 
that may be applied. He suggested progressively 
strict controls on the kulaks, eventually leading 
to collectivisation. This policy would have 
provided time for convincing the peasantry of 
` the advantages of organisation and simultaneously 
“A 4 reduced the power of the kulaks. Unfortunately, ° 
A ec Senin was on his deathbed and the political 
- C ^e. intrigues that were rampant resulted in Trotsky 
first being outvoted in the politbureau and then 
bens banished from Russia. In the meanwhile, 
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the кад et their ‘position and by 1929 
the situation had gorie out of the control of the .. 
CPSU as the formet Were engaging in direct trade. 
with the West. The drastic measures which are 
now notorious, followed, alienating the peasantry 
and forever weakening the agricultural sector. 


` A process that could have been phased out over a 


decade had to be completed all at once. 


Any impartial observer will have to admit that 
the Chinese have done far better in tackling 


. poverty than India. This despite China having 


started later from a less advanced economic 
position. The poorest of the poor in China is a 

rich man compared to his counterpart in India 

and there are no glaring inequalities as are 
evideht in this country. Then is no struggle for 
existence as there is for millions in India. There are 
rich and poor communes no doubt but there is also 
a considerable transfer of resources through the 
centrally controlled system of prices, subsidies and 
input-output distribution. That China has not been 
totally successful and that revisionism has set in has 
more to do with the fundamental problem of 
inequality which has proved rather more tenacious 
than Marx had thought it to be. | 


Redistribution, thus, is a must. The million 
dollar question is how to achieve it and once 
achieved how-to en&ure the prevalence of true 
equality. Instead of wasting intellectual energy on 
the RGS this is the question that should most 
exercise social scientists of every hue. Instead JB 
prefers to play around with the RGS gewgaw and 
makes the suggestion that social action groups 
(SAG) should take on the immense task of 
ensuring the transfer of power to the people. SAGs 
can at most prepare the ground acting іп isolated 
pockets, for a revolution that may occur some daye 
in the distant future. Even more farcical is JB's 
expectation of such action on the part of opposition 
parties which are as much dominated by the elite as 
are the ruling parties. 


What is most galling, however, is that JB 

presumes to preach morality and ethics to the poor 
and boldly states that he does not care whether the 
rich continue to enjoy their ill gotten riches in the 
most decadent fashion and by implication whether 


". they continue to employ underhand means and 


exploit the poor to amass these riches. 
Characteristically, he also fails to understand that- 
to the masses the elite provide the example and as 
long as the latter are corrupt the poor too, on 
becoming richer will become corrupt. As is 
mentioned in the Gita— 


` ‘The commonalty behave in the same way as the 


heads of society; whatever these heads decide to be 
valid the rest enumerate.’ (3rd Chapter, 21st sloka) 


Rahul Banerjee, 
Jhabua, 
Madhya Pradesh 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF DEVELOP- 
MENT IN INDIA by Pranab Bardhan. Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 1985. 


THIS book is an expanded version of the 1982-83 
Radhakrishnan Memorial Lectures delivered by the 
author at All Souls College, Oxford. Its concern, as 
Stated in the Preface, is ‘with the political economy 
of the constraints that seem to have blocked the 
economy’s escape from a low-level equilibrium trap 
of slow growth.’ The proximate economic explana- 
tion for slow growth, identified in chapters 2 to 4 
of the book, after a brief survey of the growth per- 
formance in agriculture and industry and of alter- 
native explanations for this performance, is the 
slowing down of the growth of public investment. 
This has resulted in a deceleration of industrial 
growth since the mid-sixties, as well as in a failure 
to raise agricultural growth beyond a relatively 
paltry rate. f 
The explanation for the slowing down of the 
growth of public investment is sought in the 
domain of political. economy and the argument, 
developed over chapters 5 to 8, runs as follows: 
while the State in India enjoys a ‘relative auto- 
nomy', acting ‘neirher at the behest of nor on 
behalf of the proprietary classes’, it cannot ignore 
the constraints on policy imposed by the articulated 
interests of those classes; the three main domain 
proprietary classes are the industrial capitalists, the 
rich farmers, and the public sector bureaucracy 
(both civilian and military); this plurality and 
heterogeneity’ of dominant proprietary classes, each 
pulling ina different direction and none ‘indivi- 
dually strong enough to dominate the process of 
resource allocation’, has meant a ‘proliferation of 
subsidies and grants to placate all of them, with 
the consequent reduction in available surplus for 
public capital formation’; ‘this pervading atmos- 
phere of the politics of patronage’ has not only led 
toa drying up of resources available for püblic 
‘investment, but has also been reflected in the high 
capital-output ratio and low Capacity utilisation in 
the public sector. 


- The author cias tiis a formidable array of facts 
on the loss to the exchequer оп account of main- 
taining: the system of patronage -and -subsidies. 








Some of the notable examples of this loss åre: em 
direct subsidies by the Central government ол food"! XR 
fertilizer and exports, as well as other ‘budgetary $= ° 
subsidies by the Centre and the States: the losses of." 
public irrigation works and of State Electricity. 
Boards; the enormous increase in the incomes accru- ; 
ing to civilian and military personnel of the governs 
ment; the non-recovery of advances to agriculture — 
by public sector banks; the outstanding bank-credit , 
to large sick units; the increase in the expenditure ^, 
on police including ‚СЕР, BSF, CISF etc.; the^, s 
unaccounted ‘brokerage’ fees charged by a large” 
number of MLAs and MPs, who act as ‘agents for ^ quiet 
different bargaining interest groups’; the costs of 2 2. 
placating vocal but non-dominant groups through’ “ i 
further subsidies, and (in the case of workers) ' 

through ‘over-staffing, featherbedding, fake pay 

rolls, absenteeism’ etc.; the costs of inefficiency of s, 
public sector units where political patronage rather. ..,. 

than merit counts in making appointments; and the 
straightforward plundering of public sector-produc- “~ 
ed goods, e.g., coal, by 'agents of influential politize ;: 2 
cians, in collaborations with public enterprise staff, . 
private contractors, and the criminal underworld. ^n 
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The last chapter (Chapter 9) explores. the ec E 
of the heterogeneity of the proprietary classes . Of. 
the nature of the polity, and particularly the demo- i 
cratic process. This very heterogeneity according. % 
to the author makes the proprietary classes more" | 
interested in the maintenance of the democratio Е 
process which provides a useful mechanism for. ° 
‘conflict management and transactional .negotia- 
tions’ among them. But the sluggishness:of econo- 
mic growth engendered by it reduces the’ scope for 
accommodating pressures from below through . 
selective cooptation tactics. p 





At the same time, the decline in institutions. of^ 
liberal democracy which has occurred has in no 
way relaxed the constraints upon economic growth. 
Whether the stirrings from below would lead to a 
jettisoning of democracy with the dominant coali- 
tion closing its ranks, or whéther the system’ would 

*muddle through’, with the coalition making sacri- 
fices and ‘striking downward alliances with some of + 
the subordinate classes’, is Са ап ореп вено т ät NE 
the end of the book. f : 45. 


. Much of what tlie akor says is not new. The 
argument- -that transfers af various kinds front. the 
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E . State btidget to.the private proprietors has resulted 
V "``. ir a fiscal érisis. of the State, which, via a curtail- 


re ° been advanced by a number of writers. Professor 
ı.1":  "Bardhán's statement of this argument in fact is 
i 5 — Somewhat incomplete in a technical sense. It is not 


enough to ‘look at the amount of surplus left with 
the State for undertaking public investment; what 
+, , ls'equally important is what the proprietary classes 

'*..do with the additional surplus that they garner. If 
they do not spend it, then public investment need 
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" -In other words, in a demand-constrained system, 
ach aster! there need not be a fiscal limit on public invest- 
hm ois. dment, at least in no obvious sense. Such a limit 
rd akes sense, however, if we assume that the system 
' is supply-constrained. Professor Bardhan’s argu- 

ment emphasising a fiscal limit on public investment 

therefore remains incomplete in the absence of 

other specifications regarding the state of the 
ie... c^. System; perhaps, however, the format of a public 
"MIC ^1 lecture prevented him from going into a detailed 
7... elaboration of the argument. 
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. What is new about the book is the specific 
бус analysis it makes in the terrain of ‘political socio- 
745. fogy’, which provides the backdrop to its econo- 
^. ` mics. And this analysis raises a number of ques- 
` tions. Why is the public sector bureaucracy in 
particular singled out as constituting a dominant 
mT” proprietary class? If it is the ownership of ‘human 
a x capital’ which marks them as a proprietary class, 
МУ 


n 
^ 
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Ste then why shouldn't all professionals and skilled 
р У personnel, no matter whether they are employed 
"Ulm + ûn the public sector or outside it, be considered as 


proprietors? 
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.*.°On the other hand, if it is a question of the 
f acquisition of ‘licence giving powers’, which confer 
` ana: ‘rental incomes’, then would the entire bureaucracy 
"^ ^ including white collar workers be entitled to inclu- 

; sion among “dominant proprietary classes’? Isn't all 
° ->this moreover a far cry from any analysis of classes 
in terms of the relations of production? One gets the 
impression that given his pre-occupation with the 
fiscal crisis, Professor Bardhan has been swayed 
into taking claims upon the budget as his point of 
departure in identifying class-status rather than the 
relations of production. This conflating of criteria 
has resulted in a kind of whimsical theorising, 
which the author himself feels occasionally un- 
comfortable about, as is evident from his referring 
to this third ‘dominant’ class through a variety of 
non-synonymous terms, e.g., ‘the educated elite’, 
‘the professionals’, ‘the professionals in the public 
sector’, etc. 






--To be sure, any particular delineation of social 
; ^ classes is ultimately based on the analyst’s judge- 
0*7 lment. But the rationale of such delineation must 
» t7. þe established through its ability to throw light 








`- mént of publié'iüvestment, has constrained: the . 
growth perforinabce of the Indian economy, ‘has: 


upon the changing social scenario. But. with Pro- 
fessor Bardhan's delineation we face a number of 
piquant problems: was bank nationalisation a 
‘radical populist’ measure, or a concession merely 
to one dominant class, i.e., the bureaucracy, at the 
expense of another, i.e., the bourgeoisie? 


Why do anti-monopoly measures which simul- 
taneously extend State control find favour with 
non-dominant classes, if they are nothing more than 
a mere redistribution of power within the dominant 
classes from the bourgeoisie to the bureaucracy? 
Why in other words are the non-dominant classes 
so consistently oblivious of the growing strength of 
one dominant class, i.e., the bureaucracy, that they 
have never raised their voice against a single 
measure of nationalisation? 


His class analysis also 1aises a number of 
problems regarding his characterisation of the 
State. Ifthe public sector bureaucracy constitutes 
a dominant class, if the legislators are merely 
‘middlemen’ and ‘agents of different interest groups’, 
what exactly do we mean by the State? Professor 
Bardhan talks of the ‘State elite’ consisting of ‘the 
political leadership representing the State’ which 
takes the general political decisions. But since the 
different members of the ‘State elite’ are presumably 
the ‘agents of different interest groups’, the State 
gets reduced at best to the person of the Prime 
Minister (L’etat cest moi). By dissolving the different 
organs of the State into a dominant class, the 
author has virtually obliterated the State itself. In 
other words, his inclusive definition of social classes 
simultaneously attenuates the concept of the State. 


One wishes that the author had somewhere 
explicitly stated what he considers to be inadequate 
in the usual Marxist analysis of the Indian society. 
*Relaiive autonomy’ of the State incidentally may 
be counterposed to simple-minded views about a 
conspiratorial use of State power by dominant 
classes, but is perfectly compatible with the idea of 
the State acting in the gencral interests of (‘on 
behalf of") the dominant classes. By underplaying 
relations of production in his analysis of classes, 
Professor Bardhan not only makes the concept of 
class virtually indistinguishable from ‘lobbies’, 
“pressure groups’, or ‘interest groups’, but reduces 
class aggrandisement merely to a fight for budgetary 
spoils, going on autonomously at a political plane. 


The fact that conflicts at the political plane are 
linked to the nature of the economic structures, 
and undergo changes in their complexion and con- 
tent as a consequence of the evolution of these 
structures, does not figure in Professor Bardhan’s 
analysis. One would like to know why. Does he 
disagree with this view? And if not. then how can 
he construct a political economy of development 
in India, by-passing the changing interaction bet- 
ween the economic and political processes? 


Likewise, the author completely by-passes any 
discussion of India's position vis-a-vis and relations 


with the advanced capitalist world. Foreign capital 
may not be as significant in India’s industrial 
economy as, say, in Latin America, though the 
statistics quoted by Professor Bardhan in this con- 
text are questionable; but does this fact alone 
justify ignoring India’s relations with the advanced 
capitalist world in a study of the political economy 
of India’s development? 


Even if we leave aside the significant role of the 
World Bank in India, the growth of the public 
sector itself, or even of the regime of State controls 
and regulations, cannot be understood without refer- 
ence to the attitude of the Indian bourgeoisie and 
the State to metropolitan capital. In fact, like the 
dog that did not bark, even the apparently smaller 
role of foreign capital in India compared to Latin 
America needs to be explained, and constitutes a 
significant aspect of any study of Indian political 
economy. 


It is perhaps invidious to fault a book, a public 
lecture at that, for all the questions that it does not 
cover. But the point is that the title of the book is 
somewhat misleading. It is an analysis of the causes 
and consequences of the fiscal crisis of the State, 
which no doubt is an aspect of, and must be 
embedded within, the political economy of Indian 
development; but it far from exhausts the content 
of the latter. 


If the above remarks have been of a somewhat 
critical nature, this is indirectly a tribute to the 
book and only underlines the fact that we have in 
our hands a highly stimulating and provocative 
work, which is extremely lucid in its exposition and 
spans across a wide range of disciplines. 


Prabhat Patnaik 


MARXIAN THEORY AND THE THIRD 
WORLD: Edited by Diptendra Banerjee. Delhi, 
ee Mi immi o, 
Sage Publications, 1985. 


THEORY OF GROWTH AND THE TRADITION 
OF RICARDIAN DYNAMICS by Badal 
Mukherji. Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1982. 


THE first book is essentially a collection of essays 
recording the proceedings of a seminar on ‘Marxian 
Theory and Studies on the non-European World’ at 
Bardwan University. The papers consider, within the 
frame-work of Marxian and allied theory, the 
problems connected with the non-European world, 
especially the problem of specifying the historical- 
structural character of the social formulations in 
what has been quite unromantically termed the 
‘Third World’. 


While the volume contains the research output on 
a variety of diversified topics ranging from “Marxian 
Theory’ to ‘Class and State in Pakistan’ by renowned 
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authors, it is to Diptendra Banerjée’s "eredit; that he. 
has succeeded іп „providing, through his editorial 


skills, continuity 'to.the various themes. White for-. 


mally divided into three sections representing various 


formal divisions on theory, the Asiatic mode of pro-: 


duction and its relation to third world realities; 


the divisions are mere formalities. The book сап. 
and should be read as a whole to provide the reader ` | 
with a total and systematic approach to the Marxian „~“ 


interpretation of third world problems. 


The articles are varied in their depth and content 
and among the more remarkable are Mukhia’s 


evaluation of Marx on pre-colonial India wherein. 


he examines, in the light of empirical evidence, some 
of Marx’s well known pronouncements om’ prez 


colonial India and finds that although Marx was not; `“ 


quite correct in his views on certain aspects like’ ajes tel 


stagnation of the East or the absence of landed 
property, some of his insights and perceptions need 
to be followed up by much historical research. Also 
creditable is the work of Alavi in his ‘Class and 
State in Pakistan’ where he brings forth, on the basis 
of considerable amount of empirical material, the- 
notion of the ‘overdeveloped State’ in the context 


of the structural imperatives of a peripheral capital-: 


ism. Alavi’s interpretation though not strictly the 
orthodox Marxian variety is nevertheless extremely 
stimulating and intellectually satisfying. 


The book is definitely not for the layman. 
Marxian ideology at its best is not easily palatable to 
most. Nevertheless, for most orthodox Marxians 
this compendium will take them to greater intellec- 
tual heights. н 


: ps 
The review of a work by one's former teacher has)  * 


serious drawbacks. Either it tends to be too critical ' 


taking into account former biases, ог it tends to bẹ ~. ~" 
Nevertheless,.'; 
Dr. Mukherji's recent monograph, Theory of Growth ` ` 


too adulatory for the same reasons. 


and the Tradition of Ricardian Dynamics, in all its 


objectivity leaves little space (and scope) for.any | 


bias. With remarkable clarity of thought and expres- 
sion, he attempts to unify the theories of growth, 


with all the manifestations regarding the Sraffian ' 


crisis, within the framework of Ricardian dynamics. 


The ethics of why all economic theories must (or 
need to) be reduced to their lowest common deno- 
minator will not be gone into. Perhaps economists 
too. like their brothers (the more mortal humans), 
prefer tu have their basics in black and white. Dr. 
Mukherji, toa, notes that the central tenet of his 
monograph is that certain common unifying themes 
and assumptions have played a critical role in the 
development of theories belonging to a particular 
‘school of thought’. This has also been the 
experience in the field of growth economics. 


Dr. Mukherji again asserts that, ‘we shall, argue. 


in this book that if we look at growth dynamics 


alone then both the neo-classical and the (actual or: 


implied) theories of growth belong to exactly the 


same class which is Ricardian.’ The central point of., 
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the monograph thus is that virtually all modern-day 
dynamic aggregative models belong to the Ricardian 
School, and, ín particular, both the Cambridges 
belong to it, and they do so by their adherence to 
the two fundamental axioms of savings (ànd invest- 
ment) as the catalyst of growth and the competitive- 
ness of thé economy. 


Xe The seven chapter monograph discusses in turn 
PAST the one sector, non-competitive models before 
i moving to the two sector models and the formula- 
tion of Rosa Luxemburg’s work. The appendices 
deal with a variety of related works starting with a 


T Xv brief on Ricardo's dynamics and ending with Dr. 
` Mukherji's much celebrated lecture hall obsession 
_ with :Ramsey's theory of optional growth. 
ЕТНА Although the entire monograph is written ina 
i аЙ, acid style, perhaps the most refreshing is the last 


chapter, ‘Traditions and Paradigms’, where Dr. 
a4... Mukherji tries to consolidate and unify his earlier 
DD "themes and provides a link from Walras through 
n» 77. ‘Harrod to Solow. The Keynesian departure from the 
Eus ‘s i Walrasian system, its synthesis by the Hicks-Hansen 
poe .zartalysts and .Solow's interpretation of Harrod all 
à * provide interesting intellectual fodder. 
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. A. Prasad 
$ INDUSTRIAL GROWTH IN INDIA: Stagnation 
* ST EA 
iu Since the Mid Sixties by Isher Judge Ahluwalia. 
. Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1985. 
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XN J ISHER. AHLUWALIA'S book has clearly relevance 
% yok today. Although its analysis of industrial stagna- 
ЫЛАС! Шоп during the mid 60s does not differ sharply from 


-, Several such attempts in the past, its prescriptions 

- T. “for Һе immediate future are uncannily correct. 

. 4... Almost as if the point she makes were being con- 

s. «ste ceded, the government is moving along lines that 
LT Ahluwalia has suggested would be appropriate. 


+ . Her concluding passages focus special attention 
^ 7 ‘on the reforms she postulates which are linked to 
*.'. issues Of basic philosophy. For, according to the 
2l... auther, thése reforms are inevitable if the results 
that are expected are to be achieved. If industrial 
growth is to be revived, says Ahluwalia, ‘the minimal 
requirements for a New Industrial Policy should be 
to. bring about an environment which fosters domes- 
tič- competition and encourages cost and quality 
consciousness. As far as foreign competition is con- 
cerned, it is important to ensure that protection 
must not be given haphazardly and must certainly 
not be permanent.’ 


The prescriptions aside, the analysis of growth 
in India is interesting because it examines critically 
several hypotheses that have been bandied about 

48 — casually for long. In the past, theoretical eco- 
‘nomic. analysis — unfortunately often based on and 
*-biased by purely ideological considerations — has 
_ been used. as the basis for formulating economic 


J 


policy. While debunking some of the standard 
theses, Ahluwalia discusses most of them in some 
- detail which students of economic policy-making 
- will find useful, both in the archival sense and also 
as a study of theories which have been in vogue. 


To quote Ahluwalia, who summarises some of 
these, the prime explanations have been the follow- 
ing: ‘There are those that believe that the drag (on 
industrial growth) emanated principally from the 
agricultural sector through its various demand- 
supply linkages with the industrial sector. An alter- 
native thesis ascribes the major blame to a worsen- 
ing of the distribution of incomes in the economy 
over time and the lack of broad-based demand for 
industrial products. Another demand-side explana- 
tion which has been emphasised by many is the 
slowdown of import substitution after the mid- 
sixties. Then there are those who believe that, given 
the critical role cf the public sector in the economy, 
the slowdown in public investment after the mid- 
sixties was the principal factor behind the decele- 
ration in industrial growth. As opposed to the 
demand-side focus of these explanations, there is 
an alternative school of thought which postulates 
that the problems of growth are essentially rooted 
in an economic environment which does not permit 
competition — be it from within the economy 
or without — and provides little if any incentive for 
reducing costs or improving quality.’ ( 


Debunking, however, admits Ahluwalia, requires 
data. And a paucity of this seems to be a major con- 
cern, which she highlights in her appendix on the 
data base system that bas been used for the purposes 
of the study. There is no doubt that this is a matter 
that requires substantial work on its own. However, 
a debate about whether Ahluwalia's data allows for 
the result or the prescriptions she has postulated in 
her analysis of the cause of stagnation, would be 
rather inconclusive. 


The conclusions are basic. She suggests that the 
mixture of licensing procedures and delays, the re- 
quirements of the complex system of import licen- 
ses, the impact of price controls on industries rang- 
ing from sugar їо cement and the basic attitude to- 
wards technology, brands and collaborations stymi- 
ed industrial growth. These results are inescapable. 
The policy conclusions that follow from this are-also 
fairly clear. 


But the questions that remain go beyond the 
scope of the book itself. The micro and macro level 
reactions to the kinds of liberalisation that Ahlu- 
walia postulates still remain unexplored. There is 
little doubt that her thesis would naturally be limit- 
ed in its analysis of reactions. Going the whole hog 
in Ahluwalia's direction would require fundamenta: 
changes which have their own political imperatives. 
But, past experience suggests that the middle path 
cannot be taken any more. The old ways where con- 
trols were mixed most freely with expectations of 
growth, have not been very successful. Clearly, the 


r^ 


requiren.ents of rapid growth are dramatically. V 
rent from those that obtain today. : 

If the future is to be different, Ahluwalia’s Б is 
one of the ways that could he chosen. The short run 
cost in terms of foreign exchange outflow, the im- 
pact on employment and the expense of providing 
protection to local industry could well be substantial. 
Several sectors would face stagnation. But whether 
the view that in the long run, growth can be spurred 
only by a totally new approach will provide solace 
to policy makers is still unclear. And solace is what 
policy makers need most today if they are to stick 
with policies that don't guarantee immediate results. 
Butto expect solace from a theoretical economist 
would be hoping for much too much. 


Dilip Cherian 


INDIAN BUSINESS AND NATIONALIST POLI- 
TICS by Claude Markovits. Delhi, Orient Long- 
man, Ltd. 


CHALLENGES TO TRADE AND INDUSTRY by 
Ramkrishna Bajaj. Bombay, Popular Prakashan. 


THE connection between polity and business, 
especially big business, is a subject that is assuming 
ever-increasing importance. In these days of mam- 
moth corporations and MNCs of monstrous propor- 
tions which often have the power to prop up or 
overthrow governments, understanding their 
relationship with the polity is very important. 


Indian Business and Nationalist Politics by Claude 
Markovits traces the two-way symbiotic and cons- 
tantly changing relationship between nationalist 
politics and the indigenous business community, 
especially that existent during the crucial 1930s, 
when the creation of the imminent Indian State was 
in its burgeoning stage. What, particularly, were the 
responses of the Indian business community to such 
an upheaval, and in what way did they help or 
hinder the nationalist movement and, specifically, 
the Congress Party? 


The dominance of foreign (mainly British) capital 
over most of the modern sector and the predomi- 
nantly agrarian nature of the economy — which 
remained largely pre-capitalistic and divorced from 
the business community — limited the role our 
business community could play in national politics. 
Eurther, the fragmentation, both due to the colonial 
nature of the economy and its internal divisions 
along religious, caste and kinship lines, prevented 
the community from coalescing into an united 
interest group. Only with the formation of the 
FICCI in 1927 did the first pan-Indian organisation 
of Indian businessmen come about. 


Their divergent interests, along regional, commer- 
cial and industrial lines led the FICCI to remain a 
loose confederation of local chambers of commerce 
and specialised trade organisations until the late 
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* 1930s. Only then did ‘ar citi d Jenudls, class. -7 
-'censciousness arise am ang. them: Por 





The traditionally apolitical ndan businessmen 22  , 
took an active look at politics only wħen „their . .*> 
interests began to be buffetted about. The depression 
hit India hard and most businessmen ‘thought that’ „7; 
their interests lay in backing the nationalist move-* Я 
ment and so to gain some concessions from the d" 


government. There were, of course, a few apostates 7, 
among the business co mmunity. ane atts 
а لے‎ eM 
However, with their failure to gain econdmic- VER 
concessions, the partial alliance with thé’ polity XS 
broke down. The Bombay group of industrialists, n 
led by the Tatas, were pro-government since they 
benefited from "imperial preference and the tariffs. - " 


that the government had imposed for chiefly. revenue’ 2 КИЕ. 
reasons. The- Ahmedabad caucus remaitied pro- ,-.... s 
nationalist as it benefited from the Congréss-or DEL 
nised Swadeshi movement and the hartàls? ms : 
group represented by the FICCI wavered. Tt, Brew". 
wary of the nationalist movement in its extremist <3 A 
and socialist phases and also of the goveinmät, eM 
which never quite yielded the concessions" "the; GA 
FICCI demanded through placatory gestures et^ күл 
various kinds. TERES 
Disillusioned with the government and hopeful: ob. 
gaining influence with the largely moderate Cong Ай a 
ress ministries formed in the provinces, the business: t 
men unified with the nationalists. They were intially - 
vexed with the Congress ministries which ”:façed .: 
limited resources of various kinds and had populist. 
(especially labour) demands to satisfy. The unity of : ; 
the business community and the recently: wn M 5 
class consciousness helped it to mould Congress Fs 
policies to suit itself. The central and provinciab ¢ ' 
governments, however, also put a sort of revérse- 
pressure on the domestic capitalists — by thieatencs*- 
ing to create labour unrest and i imposing fresh айз; aa ee, 
e“ oe ze ` 
This well-researched and objective study” of the, ^ 
nexus between Indian business and nationalist’ рой?" 
tics not only fills а void on the subject, but also” г 
brings out the role — sometimes regressive — that ^. 
Indian buisnessmen played in the freedom struggle: ^ 
They did, of course, often seek to maximise their 
various businesses even if it involved promoting the 
interests of our alien rulers. 






The book also clarifies one inescapable fact — 
that the business-politics nexus that existed then 
exists now, and that capitalists promote their 
interests ruthlessly once they develop a class cons- 
ciousness. This consciousness leads them to influence 
government, even in a country wedded to democra- 
tic institutions and norms. The power that govern- 
ment and business could wield, if their. interests 
meshed well, could be almost absolute. 


The second book, Challenges to Trade gia тш 49 
try, contains ‘some reflections” of Ramkrishna Bajaj p Ce P 
on the experience of the Indian economy between. 
1974 and 1981 and the ар faced, Py trade 1. 
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` "and indüstry 8: ё Indian etivironment. Bajaj has 


` obviously been-profeundly-nfluenced by Gandhian 
thought on the subject of India's social and econo- 
mic development. ^ 


He rejects the-thesis that ‘the business of Business 


"^is business’, "He is very ccnscious of the role and 


responsibilities of business — to its shareholders, 
workers, consumers and the community at large. He 
feels that business has a rather foul public image 
not only because it adroitly side-steps its responsi- 

«bilities, but also because of the notorious and nefa- 
rious ‘activities of some of the members of the com- 
munity. He therefore — justifiably though perhaps 
not practicably — feels that business should resort 
to self-policing rather than have the State breathing 
-down its neck, policing it. 


"State policing, he believes, has many negacive 


ze effects, “Not only does it create a huge, lumbering 


Düréductácy formulating niggling but excessive rules 
ада regulations — which gives rise to the ‘Licence- 


oh ДЕ Permit Raj’, the blossoming of which in India has 
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not inl resulted in massive corruption but has also 
stifléd business initiative and investment. According 
-to him, whenever the government has forsaken 


г , pragmatism in economic policies — which he defines 
'© аз the’ loosening of controls on business enterprise 


and has been ideologically motivated (as just prior 


E to-th&1969 Congress Party split) — the economy 
| «hás'euffcred a slowdown it its economic growth. 


7 X. He.advocates economic growth to satisfy the 


, 
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-nation’s, distribution objectives. As a short-term 
sglution Хо the nation’s economic problems, he 
.Suggests that we increase production by every means 


< possible, viz., by removing controls on production, 


' distribution and pricing of non-essentials, the use 


',Of düal pricing of daily necessities and the fixing 


of-Hexible.putput and pricing norms for other essen- 


.. tials, а rather naive and simplistic solution, when 


ES 
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.. dustrial growth; 






> * the initial.distribution of resources is so very skew- 
. ed. . Such 
^: exacerbate ‘the inequitable distribution of income 


а policy would not only cement and 


. afd wealth but also lead to the under-production of 
essential commodities. 


* "This other policy suggestions are idealistic for the 


Indian environment, but not particularly practicable. 
' Не са, ог а massive mobilisation of manpower 
for lànd, reclamation, dam construction, water 
conservancy, afforestation, etc., as has been practis- 
ed with stupendous success in China. He gives the 
illustration of a dam that was constructed in China 
in 80 days using 1.3 million people, whereas the 
construction of a similar dam in India would take 
eight years. He again rather simplistically feels that 
such a massive mobilisation of manpower is not 
such a difficult task. After all: ‘All that’s required is 
‚а leadership with vision, imagination and organisa- 


ion ‘сарасіќу"! 


k^ "The economic policy in the past has aimed at 


regulating rather than encouraging economic and 
that the government was anti-big 


` 


business houses only because of ideological reasons 
and populist pressures. He also feels that the anti- 
monopoly legislation served only a negative purpose. 


On the role of science and technology, his 
thoughts reveal Gandhian influences. Science and 
technology should be geared to the needs of the 
masses. Thus, it should concentrate on smallscale, 
decentralised. labour-intensive technologies which 
would be relevant for the rural masses. 


He alsu considers the role of industry and trade 
in rural development, He is aware of the work being 
done by certain business groups and organisations, 
and offers some practical suggestions for improv- 
ing the village economy. He seems to understand 
well the nexus between the гига! and the urban, the 
agricultural and the industrial economy. 


The book discusses a wide range of issues. On 
some Bajaj has reflected thoughtfully. By and large, 
however, his understanding of the working of the 
Indian economy 1s naive, at times too 1dealistic. 


Rajiv Sarin 


THE ECONOMICS OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
by Lawrence R. Klein. Basil Blackwell 1983. 


BASED on the Royer Lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of California in 1981, by the Nobel laureate 
author, the book focusses light on one of the most 
controversial issues in contemporary economic 
thought—supply side economics as related to the 
demand side in the field of aggregative analysis. 
Throughout the book, he attempts to emphasise that 
the supply side and demand side of the economy 
are so intertwined that adopting any one approach 
in isolation will do little to solve the problems of 
present day industrialised countries. Both are, to 
use Marshall, like the two blades of the scissor 
who do the cutting together. 


The demand management policies which are 
synonymous with Keynesian economics were 
designed to meet the needs of the times They were 
instrumental in achieving full employment and full 
capacity utilisation not only during the second 
world war tut also during the period of recovery in 
the fifties and sixties. These policies, ‘... together 
with reconstruction апа significant technical 
advances propelled the economy in one of history's 
greatest advances in material hiring conditions with 
very modest inflation.’ Almost simultaneously world 
trade expanded substantially and made the world 
economy mush more independent in the liberal 
sense of the term. Self-regulatory mechanisms based 
on Keynesian economics worked effectively in the 
event of any disturbances, provided these mechan- 
isms confined themselves to moderate ranges. 


However, the success of demand management 
policies were primarily responsible for their 
obsolescence, as these became incapable of dealing 


À 


with the sequential occurrence of disturbances — ' 


some natural and some created by man. It is agreed 
that disturbances did occur in every decade, but 
those in the seventies were unusually severe. Along- 
side these, sustained pressure on capacity operations 
and full employment near the upper limit generated 
large inflationary pressures. There were a few anti 
Keynesians who could foresee the latter develop- 
ment, but they went largely unheeded. According to 
the author, Keynesians were overwhelmed by the 
mono-policies which they advocated and as they went 
unchallenged during the fifties and sixties, they failed 
to; produce improvements :which could | have met the. 
obstacles posed by the seventies. Klein rightly 
observes, ‘Keynesian economics was -not ош, 
not that it ‘was misleading... 4r. Ка „сл 

The current problem of ae ‘can’ produce 
its own solution, .. as structural :0r microeco- 
nomic policies, not to the exclusion of macroeconó- 
mic. policies; but. ‘complementary, to them.’ In_this_ 
the author outlines six “interr ated problém areas 
viz., demography; productivity, energy, regulatión;, 
environment, and food and ‘which, act- às ingredi 
ents апа . motivating factors for "supply. side poli- 
cies. However; thé 'poptülist view? of "supply! side’ 
economics is mainly córicertied "witlr thé néed for 
tax cuts leading to stimulation of effort'and рѓо- 
ductivity. It leaves’ out a whole- lot” of- inter- 
industry relationships, the degrée of niodernisation 
of capital, the flow of R & D, the amoitnt of basic 
research and many other such supply sidg pheno- 
mena. ·: 6 
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On the accounting side, Klein suggests the .inte- 
gration, of National Income Accounts with Inputr; 
Output Models. This “Keynes "Leontief' model, as 
the author calls it, should. also- be capable of an. 
operativé feedback system. The productivity trends 
and inter-industry flows and thé system would be 
dynamic, , non= -linear and stochastic. Flow of Funds 
analysis can’ be’ used ‘to complete the financial 
strücture of the. economy, E » 

On this basis, Klein pts forward a БЕ ince 
wotk, -particularly incorporating tüx-based invest- 
ment stimuli, on-the-job private sector training. for 
workers; "inflation ‘monitoring. and regulatory-pro- 
cess, a bold industrial polity е or picking. the 
envirenmental protection, , stoc piling . programme. 
for energy and raw materials and increased support 
for R & D and other programmes. “A 3-4 year 
generation period .would bé required’ for „êsê 
policies to shoW results. 


The -book is written in à „comprehensive and lucid 
style; the theory ôf supply side modtllirg is supple- 
mented by actua] models and simulation ofthe 
worldwide. impact ‘of oil priée -іпсгеавев:` &lthougli 
written keeping ih View the industtialiséd couhtries 
of today; much can. be learnt añt. applied- by--the 
policy makers of. ше “present кш к 
counties + soto шг, s гира, 
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This is a major work in the area of agrarian relations. Jan fer 77 
Breman maintains that with the’ iftroduction of the capitaliste" {- 

form of farming, the feudal pattern of agrarian relations has 

` been replaced by something which combines the worst of both 


the'systems. The legal abolition of bonded labour has resulted 
` iff ‘the halı or the bonded labourer being deprived of -his 
‚ traditional ‘right. of employment, and other benéfits in‘ hisi | 
master's house. Breman’s delineation of the dynamics ofsthe 


- agrarian class structure, the interrelations of caste and class ара EE 


the entire social world which governmental regulations Fit хр 
- brought about is penetrating and sensitive . Rs’ 1957" 1 


* The Agrarian Economy, ò the Bombay Deccan 3 Edu 


1818-1941 i 


c 


SUMIT GUHA , ae i F z i 


This book takes a sitiogtde view of ihe agrarian fisioy of an jv... 
“Indian region, examining all the conditions that influencéd its ` "Б 
development and observing their effects son the region in the -1 ۰ . 
7-Jong duration. Guha makes a- s[op-by-crop survey to establish ?, |" : us, 
.the levels. and trends o ИША production mte ^ 2 0x 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. An equally detailed study [s 
‚ of demographic changes establishes levels and trends in - Lt por 


"population. Variations in population are explained by examin- ee чы 


ing migration, fertility and mortality, with mortality emerging as > 
“ithe most important determinant of population CIE: "Rs 145 


"Essays on the Commercialization , „> .. H 
..of Indian Agriculture. ' Dy mc c en. 
Edited by : doe 

K:N. RAJ, NEELADRU BHATTACHARYA, „7 scc 0? Û’ ° 
-SUMIT GUHA, SAKTI PADHI.. '. . E $ 


Of the dozen essays that make up thig volute, ‘three de by” К 
recognized Indian economists: K.N. Raj’s piece introduces the’ 
subject at a theoretical level; Knshna Bharadway’s concluding 
essay expounds what has been learnt on the process of 
commercialization; and Amit Bhaduri offers a challenging 

1 interpretation-of the differences between agricultytal. gammer- 
Cialization -in the eastern arid western parts :of nee Chirgnjib р 
-Sen's essay tries to, confute Bhadun's hypothesis. and: g Lise 
-ajtespative reasons for the ا‎ үс, west ? 


essays by Neeladri Bhattacharya on пача Mukher- . 
, Jee study agrarian change and conditions of, labour Jn Pin} ab. ` 
“M. Atchi Reddy, ‘К. Magar, and Маа Duin’ ludy crops, 


_ changes and markets in varidus бп of South’ India, 5ümit 
‘Gulta’s ‘eontributidn diécusses’ the -еббтюпўёфЁ tHe Deccan, f 
- Pradipta ‘Chaudhuri analyses labouc migratron‘tr, Orissa? while | 
the essay by Sakti Padhi ехаглиќеѕ the categofies within which 
е, Indian Los او‎ Maud has hitherto bpen, stu- 
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The car that makes 
7a lot more carsense! 


Powered by the Nissan engine 
This modern and fuel-efficient 

1.18 litre engine makes one litre . 

of petrol stretch through 17 kms 
[according to the Government 

of India test procedures}, 

The synchromesh system for all four 
forward gears ensures smooth gear 
change and easy transmission. 


Takes on any road 

The well-suspended body makes for 
good road holding. Adequate 
ground clearance makes it Ideal 

for out-of-city driving. 


It's got safety built into it 
Fade-resistantdisc brakes on the 
front wheels with servo assistance 
for reduced pedal effort and Instant 





stopping. Large windscreen for 
better visibility. The door frame, roof 
and floor panels are individually ^ 
pressed out of single metal sheets to 
ensure a structurally stronger body. 
They all add up to a safer ride, 

Just the right size 

It's compact enough to spell fuel 
efficiency and easy manoeuvring. 

And big enough to seat five 

a ee gh more ET 
nside and more luggage space 

the trunk. 


The look says sleek 

Clean, elegant lines. Polyurethane 
bumpers and steering wheel. р 
Wraparound tail lights. A smooth , 
paint finish. Ribbed upholstery, 


Contoured, reclinable front seats. 
Every part spells sleekness. 


From Premier Automobiles, 
—of course! 

The Premier 118 NE combines the 
Sturdy body of the Flat 124 and 

a modem, fuel-efficient 1.18 litre 
engine designed In collaboration 
with Nissan. PAL engineers have 
tested and perfected the model to 
Suit Indian climates and road 
conditions. 

After all, we've always given you the 
better car. Now, with new horizons 
opening up on the car scene, Isn't it 


` natural the better choice should 


come fromus? 7 
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The yawning gap between 
our Maharajah Class 
and an ordinary First Class 


Our way of making you feel like a dressed hostesses. In the spirit of 
Maharajah, of course. Or rather, our Indian hospitality. 
many ways: e Decor reminiscent of a Maharajah's 
e Every seat a luxurious Slumberette palace. 
on all our 747s. e Maharajah lounges at most airports. 
€ A choice of continental and delicately ө Separate and exclusive check-in 
spiced Indian cuisine served in style, facilities. 
on elegant china and silverware. So, rather than yawning of boredom 
e A selection of the finest wines and anywhere else, step aboard our 
liquor. Maharajah Class, put your feet up, 
e Gracious service by traditionally recline on a Slumberette and feel like a 
Maharajah. 





SAFE - MRED Se 
The airline that treats you like a Maharajah 


AR: 1594. 


us 5.349. TOOL 





Ranbaxy — 
adding to Healtb - . 
Care with every . , 
passing year . 






As the world of medicine reaches 
out to achieve the ultimate; 

— a world without pain 

— a world without disease 

— health care for all 

Ranbaxy is committed to tackle 
the problems of today. And 
poised to face the challenges of 
tomorrow. 















Commilted to Healtb Care 
in India and abroad. 






LABORATORIES LIMITED 
19, Nehru Place, New Delhi 110019 
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Pioneer In steal plant consultancy in India, 
DASTURCO has been closely involved in tho 
planning, design and engineering of steel 

and allied projects for both the public and 
private sectors. It is consultant to several 
foreign governments, UNCTAD, UNIDO, 
World Bank and other international 

agencies. 


Integrated Steel Plants 

For Visakhapatnam Steel Project—india’s 
first coast-based steel plant—DASTURCO as 
the Principal Consultant is providing 
comprehensive design and engineering 
services. DASTURCO is also engineering 
consultant for O Modernisation of 

TISCO, Jamshedpur O Silicon Steel Project, 
Rourkela Steel Plant. 


Alloy and Special Steels 
DASTURCO is the consultant to 0 Alloy 
Steels Plant, Durgapur (initial plant as well 
as expansion) O the Special Steels Plant, 
Salem O Firth Sterling Steel, Nagpur etc 


э 
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SELF-RELIANCE 
IN STEEL PLANT ENGINEERING 
AND TECHNOLOGY 





TISCO modernisation : Charging molten metal 
into the 130-ton LD convertor 


E 


t ЖЕ. ЖКА E te” 
Superalloys Plant (Midhani), Hyderabad : Plant general view 


r 





Бы H 5. 
Sponge Iron Plant, Kothagudem : Direct 
reduction unit with waste gas cleaning facility 





VSP—Rolling mill area Roll shop 
column and equipment foundations 








Ее 


Ex A. Ie 
Alloy Steels Plant, Durgapur : Tapping of liquid 


steel from the 50-ton arc furnace (Staga-1 
Expansion) 





Mini Steel Plants 

India’s first modern mini steel plant 
with advanced S-type curved mould 
continuous casting for Mukand Steel at 
Thane, Bombay was designed by 
DASTURCO as far back as 1959. Since 
then, DASTURCO has engineered a 
large number of mini steel plants in 
India and other countries O Steel 
Complex, Feroke, Kerala O Krishna 
Steel, Bombay O Oswal Steel, 
Faridabad O PT Badja Indonesia 
Utama, Jakarta etc. 


Sponge Iron Plants 

For SIIL's sponge iron plant, 
Kothagudem—India's first DR plant 
based on non-coklng coals— 
DASTURCO has provided 
comprehensive design and 
engineering services. 


Now, It is consultant to the 
Governments of Gujarat and 
Maharashtra for their two gas-based 
sponge iron plants. 


Superalloys 

Midhani‘s Superalloys Plant, 
Hyderabad—one of the most 
sophisticated and complex 
metallurgical plants in the world—wes 
designed and engineered by 
DASTURCO. 


Export of Know-how 

As in India, DASTURCO 15 actively 
assisting steel development in the 
Arab world, South-East Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. Among the numerous 
assignments handled, the largest and 
most prestigious is the Misurata Iron 
and Steel Complex, Libya, now under 
construction, for which DASTURCO is 
the Principal Consultant. Currently, 
DASTURCO is also the Project 
Consultant for the Trengganu Direct 
Reduction/Electric Arc Furnace steel 
plant of HICOM, Malaysia. In 
Venezuela, DASTURCO provided 
design/engineering services for 
SIDOR plant expansion 


DASTURCO 1s the consultant to the 
Government of Oman for their first 
integrated steel plant (DR/EAF) and 
rolling mill. In Egypt, DASTURCO 
recently prepared a Master Plan for the 
development of the steel sector up to 
2000 AD. And now, for the Governmest 
of Mongolia, DASTURCO 15 drawing 
up detailed plans for the establishment 
of the steel industry In the Republic. 


DASTURCO 


Total Engineering— 
Concept to completion 


= u 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LIMITED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


: CALCUTTA U-MND.529 
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f'Mirror, Mirror, on the wall, ^- -- 


i i 2" Эк 5e 2 
ano is the Fairest of " all "яу in JAMENE © | 


Sure enough, Jarlene ts the whitest of all the indigenous 
polyester fibres, Tests prove this, 













On the Elrepho instrument which measures whiteness on а 
scale of 100, Jailene records values around 83—84, while 
other polyester fibres lag behind at 74—76. The polymer 
used in making Јаіепе ts the purest, thanks to SPL'g 
"Continuous Polycondensation and Direct Spinning 
Technology." sit 


This technology assures that not only rs Jailene the fairest of 
them ай, but also displays high tenacity and good dyeabilty, 
which are a rare combination. 


In norma! cases, higher tenacity always leads to lower dye 

uptake, but not with Jailene: dyeability is 10—1596 better 

than other fibres in its tenacity range of 6.5-68 gms/denter. 
бс Аан 


№ n all respects, Jaione is best. о - ¢ 
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|’ , Swadeshi Polytex Limited GHAZIABAD UP 








DCM 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
(Prop. : DCM Limited) 


Manufacturer of 
High Duty Grey/Alloy Iron Castings for 
Automobile Applications 


Sales Office : Works : 
Punjab National Bank Building Post Bag No. 5 
sector-17, Chandigarh-160017 ROPAR-140 001 
29314 398 Ropar 
Phone: Phone : 
42906 27 Asron 
Gram: NEWPROJECT Gram: NEWPROJECT 


Telex: 230 CMD 


mE ————— ——————————————————_. 


4 OCAT ТЬ ravTrra туе 16007 


EXPORTED - 
- THE WORLD OVER 





Elements, Delivery Valves & Nozzles 


ПАП st 
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DIVERSIFICATION BEGINS WITH AN ‘E; 






i: ox 
“гш : 









A belief that has 








From tractors to ES brought the finest 
telecommunications, nx technology for 
from motorcycles to x = India’s core needs. 





medium and heavy duty 3. _> | 
earth moving equipment, aa 

to a diverse range of T- 
produce ana се a "EUN ad 
philosophy has taken Escorts gs Ugo E 
to the fore ronventerprice. ote. n 
ESCORTS LIMITED 

Engineers of progress : 


LINTASID; ESC 6254 


Adapted and anticipated 
trends to keep pace with 
advancement worldwide. 
Indeed, this is the engineered 
principle of the Escorts vision. 
A vision that begins with enterprise. 
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From the twilight of kerosene lamps to the 
awakening surge of electricity. From arid 
ground to green acres. From a life of little 
hope to a thriving, busy populace. The 
Changing Picture springs to colour from 8 
drab canvas. К الاج‎ 
At Mahindra, we are happy to play this 
role, of a catalyst, in the development and 
improvement of backward areas. Kandivli 
pr Nasik, Pimpri or Igatpuri—wherever we 
go, we have looked to the needs and 





welfare of the community. Education, 
housing, healthcare. And even civic i 
amenities like proper roads, drinking water, 
power and gardens have been our first 
priority. 


The theme is to grow and develop „. 


together. To give back to society, in no - 
small measure, what we reap from it. This 
is the unwritten credo at Mahindra. A way 
^f thinking that has become a way of life. 





MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LSMITED 


EES‏ کت 


_Where will aluminium Бе 
_inthe year 2001 AD? 













Lom 


Two centunes ago, no one ht of 


produang aluminium Indusmally Even at rhe hos introduced almost the entire x 
turn of the century, aluminum wos no more roage Gf alloys In which rolled a 
than a kitchen meto! Suddenly, In a few aluminium products P 


decades, aluminum has become the world's аге available in the country In its == 
most valuable industrial metal, second only to constant dive towards diversification, Indal hos 
stee! Iris being used, more and more, for things pioneered the use of aluminium in amrcroft, 
we had never imagined. Aluminium, today, is Currency, power transmission, mgonion tubing, 


rhe metal of the future. And In India, Indian transportanon, packaging, housing and a host 
Aluminium hos been «he catalyst of this change | of other appticanons 
The first to embark on alummium production Indal proneenng tr's Snnging the future ' 


in India, the frst то effect major expansion, Indal closer and doser, а 


" Indian Aluminium Company, Limited 
ia Anything's possible 


HTC-IAL-40724 
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“== Godrej Storwel- 
; { 9 o e 
the gift of a lifetime 
The Godrey Storwel is the ideal gift for any 
occasion. Elegant and functional, it offers 
greater durability and more security 
compared to conventional cupboards, steel or 
wood. Adding to its elegance is the superior 
scratch-resistant finish and a full-length 137 cm 
imported plate glass mirror Other unique 
features — unpickable locks, concealed hinges, 
a 3-way interlocking bolting device and 
adjustable shelves! 


All this makes the Godrej Storwel a memorable : 
gift, to be appreciated for a lifetime. i 
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...@ little bit of heaven 


“Music, the greatest good that mortals know, 
and all of heaven we have below...” 


Through the years, the House of Tata has Seen a leader in many 


commerce and industry. But it has never lost 
ei Bye i cet та 


a feld 
sight of tha finr things 


nerd i iey Re Суна ы Ыры a ишь E иеш Еше bit 
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TATA ENTERPRISES 





ANIL 


in the Service of Nation 
offers 


Maize Starch 
Chemical Starches 
Dextrins 
British Gum 
Maize Gluten 
Maize Oil 
Maize Oil Cake 
The products which are checked Corn Steep Liquor 
and re-checked at every stage Sulphuric Acid 
for quality of their manufacture Activated Carbon 
in ANIL's Plants — one of the Industrial Enzymes 
finest in India Sorbitol 
Liquid Glucose 
Dextrose Monohydrate 
Dextrose Anhydrous 
Hydrol 
Calcium Gluconate 


Superphosphate and Mixed 
Fertilisers Alumina Ferric 


THE ANIL STARCH PRODUCTS LTD. 


P. B. No. 10009, Anil Road, 
Ahmedabad-380 025 


Tel. No. : 373122, 373222 Gram : ‘NILA’ 
Telex No. : 544 





The Bombay Dyeing & Mfg. Co. Ltd. 


Neville House 


Jn. Heredia Marg, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay-400038 


Best Collections of Suitings, Shirtings, Dress Materials & Sarees 
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Super Rin strikes whiter 


whiter than any other detergent tablet or bar 


LINTAS RIN 88 203 


A quality product by Hindustan Lever 





TATA 
ENGINEERING 
and 
LOCOMOTIVE 
COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


Jamshedpur, Bombay, Pune 





THE ANSWER TO ALL YOUR 
CLEANING PROBLEMS 


TEEPOL SP 
A Multi-purpose Liquid Detergent 
* TEEPOL — a world-class detergent formulation of Shell 
Ж TEEPOL — drives dirt out faster 
Ж TEEPOL — cuts grease instantly 
* TEEPOL = is concentrated—saves you money. 


Marketed By: 


NATIONAL ORGANIC CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Mafatlal Centre, Nariman Point, 
Bombay 400 021, Phone 2021877 
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When people 
look for 


in highly diverse fields 
"the IOL mark”, 





what do you think it implies? 


Simply that Indian Oxygen 
Limited (IOL) has acquired an 
enviable reputation for the quality 
of its products and service. In 
areas far beyond only oxygen. 


Industrial gases . applications to 
spur development in vital 
industries 


IOL pioneered the manufacture 
of oxygen, nitrogen, argon and 
dissolved acetylene in India 
Today IOL's gases have varied 
applications. From wayside 
welding to shipbuilding to INSAT, 
from transportation and 
telecommunication to power and 
mining. The Company not only 
manufactures these gases but is 
unique in providing technologles 
associated with their different 
applications. Further, !OL 
manufactures special gases 
which play a vital role in 
sophisticated industries and 
research. 


A new dimension to metal 
fabrication 


IOL offers a comprehensive 
range of welding equipment, 


—-—-+— eee mer 1NOL 


consumables and accessories for 
customers. All this, along with 
advisory services, comprises a 
total welding "package". IOL also 
offers cutting machines to suit 
every industry. From automobile 
manufacture to shipbuilding. 


Cryogenic technology for building 
infrastructure 

IOL's cryogenic plant and 
associated equipment 
manufacturing activity has helped 
build the infrastructure for 
planned development The 
Company offers complete 
cryogenic plants, and 
engineering,distribution and 
handling systems on a turnkey 
basis IOL was the first to 
manufacture and supply air 
separation units in India. 


Health care : a priority concern 


The Company continues to 
contribute to the medical 


TOL 





^ 
profession with an assured supply i 


of medical gases, anaesthetic 
equipment and equipment for 
lung functions As well as 
centralised distribution systems 
through pipelines for medical 
gases and vacuum to medical 
establishments. 





TIT? Indian Oxygen Limited , 


` 


A member of The BOC Group 
OBM 95476 < 
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“Er ; ^ I ES i. 
> S Denis Pistons tricorporote thes 4eotinólogr fém-Karl Schmidt, West 
+ Germany; d world leader, Karl Schmidt are О suppliers to distinguished 
names Нв Mercedes Benz, Volkswagen, Flat, BMW Gnd Volvo With the most 


moderfi technology from Wes! Germany, Usha Pis 


tons are today OE to India's 


leading aufomobilé manufacturers like Ashok Leyland, Kirloskar, Shaktrman, 
HMT Zetor, Bajaj Auto, Premier Automobiles and many others 


` „ Usha Pistons até su 
and are exported 


^ м 


+ ЕЗ. 
Shriram Pistons 
one EM New Dell 1:0 00: 
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& Rings Ltd. 















































Screen at Еппоге Thermal Power Station 


they chose 
TISCRAL 


TISCRAL. One and a half equipment. For core industries 
times more wear-resistant than such as coal and steel. In cement. 
mild steel plates. mining, metallurgical and road 


The excellent performance of construction machinery and for 
TISCRAL screen plates at Neyveli саар screens. TISCRAL plates 
Lignite Corporation convinced are ideal for bulk handling of 


engineers at Ennore that iron ore, coke and sinter. In blast 
TISCRAL is not only more furnace skip cars, and in sluice | 
durable, but also more cost gates, hoppers and hammer mills. 


efficient in the long run—because For your requirements, please 
it reduces downtime and avoids write to any oi our sales offlces or 
expensive interruptions. to 


For them, the results are The Director of Marketin 
longer. smoother operations, The Tata Iron and Steel Company 
fewer replacements and less Limited 
maintenance. The same results 43 Chowringhee Road 
will apply to your equipment. Calcutta 700 071 
More corrosion resistant than " 
mild steel plates and easily 





fabricated at site, TISCRAL line 
plates are used i the Dn TATA STEEL 


“aterial hendling/processing 


НТ 75-40 
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Just 7 minutes 






LIC’s wait reduction plan: 
It'll shed a load off your time. 


Some time ago a small cell in LIC started working on ways to 
better our customer service. A Systematic reorganisation of 
all our offices was planned. 


We tried it out as a pilot project in three divisions. We 
reviewed the results. They were spectacular. 

In one division, the time taken for issuing new policy bonds 
had gone down: from an average 35 days to 10 days. 

The time taken for granting loans had been cut from an 
average 12 days to just 3. 


The waiting period at the cash counter had also been sharply 
reduced, from 35 minutes on an average to a mere 7. ; 


The percentage of outstanding claims had been brought 
down from an average 13% to 8%. 


Thus encouraged, we are implementing the reorganisation 
lan in 41 divisions out of our total 43 on a progressive 
is. Bombay and Calcutta divisions will have separate 
reorganisation plans. 
LIC celebrates its 29th anniversary this year with 
greater confidence in its ability to offer satisfactory 
customer service. 


Peoples welfare’ our primary goal. 


$ 
: 
: 
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у fe dusuronce-Corporation of India 


Charms is the spirit of freedom. 
Charms is the way you are. 




















A great cigarette. 
Now even better. 


Charms has always been a 
great cigarette. 

And now it's even better. 

There's the blend for a start. 
The same superior blend of fine 
Virginia tobaccos as the one that's 
exported. 

А cellophane wrapper to keep 
it fresher, longer. 

An acetate filter like all 
leading international brands. 

And now it's also available in 
the smart new cardboard carton. 

Charms Virginia Kings. 
It's got your kind of taste. Fa 
Your kind of flavour. „4 
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| Widening horiz 
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The premier trading house of Importing essential raw 
India Planning and marketing п materials to keep Indian economy 
international trade, with expertise оп the move 


and knowhow Constantly exploring fresh 
Responding to the needs of markets Introducing new 


competitive markets in over a products. Ф 
hundred countries With a varied ae > 
range bf more than 300 products, Providing efficient service а 
that cover a good part of the And for STC, the quest for new è 


х country's entire production base horizons never ends =... 
THE STATE TRADING CORPORATION OF INDIA LTD. 






CHANDRALOK 38 JANPATH NEW DELHI-110001 
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Headaches: The Anacin Solution 





Me E Thank goodness for Anacin! 
Imagine having a headache 
and doing the cooking... 
cleaning... shopping... That's why = 

| always keep Anacin handy. 


Sarla Joshi, Housewife . 





is trusted, like your 
doctor's prescription 


Anacin has more of the pain rellever that 
doctors the world over recommend, That Is 
why Anacin is so effective for headaches. 
And for the aches and pains of colds and 

flu, toothache, backache and muscular paln. 








Strong and trusted . 


ANACIA 


India’s No.1 pain reliever 





In a protective foil pack. 








ET TET = GM-HW-85, 


* Licensed user of T.M. : Geoffrey Manners & Co.Ltd. 
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With us 
even time flies... 





We'll take you on a voyage through time. 


From ancient temples and 
monuments scattered all over 
the country, to aqua sport 
resorts, health spas, yoga 
centres and cities of towenng 
skyscrapers. 


In the changing world. there 
are still some parts in India 
that have not changed. 
Where nature is still as ıt was 
intended to be. 


Fly Indian Airlines 
We'll take you through time 


"TI 
Indian Aurlines | 






ATTENTION — STEEL’ MILLS & FOUNDRIES 


Producers & Leading Exporters of Low Phos. Manganese Ore 
Offer for sale from ready stock 


* Manganese Ore 
* Pig Iron 
* Ferro Silicon 


* Ferro Manganese 


THE SANDUR MANGANESE & IRON ORES LIMITED 


Registered & Administrative Office 
‘LOHDARI BHAVAN И 
Yeshwantnagar — 583 124, Via Sandur (Bellary Dist.) 
Karnataka State. 


Cable : SMIORE, SANDUR (INDIA) 


Phone : SANDUR 33, 61, 91 
" BANGALORE 73453, 76973 
: 77624, 77622 


Telex : BANGALORE — 0845-427 
. HOSPET = 0817-215 
BOMBAY — 011-5787 

CALCUTTA  — 021-7875 


NEW DELHI — 031-3709 


. Branch Offices & Sales Depots at 
Ahmedabad Calcutta Nagpur 
Bangalore P Madras New Delhi 
Bombay 


тз „тъл ату raarranw 1004 
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IEXT MONTH: PURDAH CULTURI 


9n 


INDIA 1980 


a symposium 
on the 


year that was 


symposium participants 





THE NEXT GENERATION 
Rajni Kothari, Political Scientist, President of the 
People's Union of Civil Liberties 


A DIVISIVE DEMOCRACY 
Jaswant Singh, Member of Parliament, 
Bharatiya Janata Party 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY SYCOPHANCY 
Ashok Mitra, Finance Minister, 
Government of West Bengal 


AD-HOCISM VERSUS POLICY 
J. Krishnamurty, Professor of Economics, 
Delhi School of Economics 


POLITICS AND RURAL MANAGEMENT 
Sri Madhava Ashish, lives in the Kumaon Hills, 
in charge of the Ashram founded by Krishna Prem 


A VIEW FROM THE VILLAGE 
V. Isvaramurti, Ex MLC, Tamil Nadu 


EDUCATIONAL RECOVERY 
Krishna Kumar, Reader, Department of 
Education, Delhi University 


THE STATE OF THE JUDICIARY 
S. Sahay, Editor, The ‘Statesman’, 
Delhi 


FOREIGN POLICY POSITIONS 
Dinesh Singh, Member of Parliament, Cong-I, 
former Foreign Minister 


THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
A.G Noorani, Lawyer and Commentator 


THE NEW ‘GLOBALITIES’ ; , 
Giri Deshingkar, The United Nations University, 
Programme on Peace and Global Transformation, 


Delhi 


INDEX : 
A complete index of the twelve issues of 1985 and 
Seminar's list from one to three hundred and seventeen 
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Designed by Madhu Chowdhury 


of Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
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The nex! generation 


RAJNI 


KOTHARI 


THE advent of a new generation of 
leaders can signal one among many 
portents. It could mean the rise of 
a leadership determined to wipe out 
the accumulated sloth, rid adminis- 


' tration. of inefficiency and corrup- 


tion, instil high hopes in the intelli- 
gentsia and inspire the media and 
set new sights for the nation to 
conquer new scales and vistas of 
greatness and national power. 


But, it could also, in its youthful 
drive to forge ahead ‘regardless’, 
undermine much that has been built 
by so many at so many levels, erode 
intermediate structures and time- 
tested conventions and procedures, 
demoralize operating cadres and 
structures, produce a vision of ‘pro- 
gress’ and grandeur that is built 
Оп rapacious rape and ruin of the 
resource base of the masses, gene- 
rating growing turmoil, rancour, 
apathy and alienation, meet the 


same with growing repression and 
reduce the State to no more than a 
security apparatus — holding on 
somehow, but only through larger 


‘and larger inputs of force and 


terror. 


The scenarios posited above are 
not necessarily in contradiction to 
each other. On the contrary, it is 
entirely possible to pursue policies 
and generate a mind-set among the 
powerful that would combine the 
two. The imagery of ‘two Indias’ 


that is already on the cards and. 


this time not by default but by 
design — one India crossing all 
frontiers and stampeding into the 
twentyfirst century and the other 
India being left rudderless and 
dumped into oblivion — is based 
precisely on such a combination. 
A ‘strong’ and prosperous Indian 
State for the strong and the pros- 
perous, and an exploiting and 


A 


oppressive State for the exploited 
and the oppressed. It would be the 
same State, there should be no 
mistake about it. 


Nor need there be any doubt that 
it is the same State that will “hold 
the country together’, at any rate, 
for some time to come. Through 
foul and fierce means, may be. 
Means that are justified by invoking 
threats and dangers that are grossly 
exaggerated, may be. This in turn 
justifying even greater concentration 
of both power and fire-power, of a 
massive ‘internal security’ apparatus 
and a mounting defense build-up — 
that will also happen. But it will 
still be a State that ‘works’, that 
appears ‘productive’, that would 
look like providing ‘unity’ — and 
perhaps all but a small dissenting 
minority would agree on all that! 


I, is this agreement among so 
many ab out the efficacy of the post- 
Indira Gandhi State — this new 
consensus — that has perhaps 
been the most dazzling success of 
the new regime, representing a ‘new 
generation’, during its first year in 
office. The feeling that it was in fact 
so different and new, so quick to 
realise that long-pending and seem- 
ingly insoluble ‘problems’ like Pun- 
jab and Assam were in fact so easy 
to sort out. Also that it was less 
corrupt and more ‘Clean’ (always 
with a capital C), a no-nonsense, 
business-like, bury-the-past regime, 
away from the cobwebs of socialism 
and secularism, ready to dismantle 
both the old apparati and the old 
party and hand over to a smart new 
coterie cf cool, efficient, non-ideo- 
logical managers, above all willing 
to act tough against any group or 
interest that came in the way, deter- 
mined to move forward with those 
willing to join, leaving behind the 
old and the illiterate and the back- 
ward and the unproductive, all those 
lacking motivation and drive and 
resources. 


That this new emerging “consen- 
sus’? is limited to those who are 
thinking in terms of only one of the 
two Indias is, of course, true. That 
the promise of plenty built in such a 
consensus is a false and, in effect, a 
fraudulent abstraction away from 
the grim reality of the other India is 


also true. ‘India’ itself is an abstrac- 
tion for them, a deemed India (like 
a deemed university). But it is also 
true that the first India is the only 
world that they know of — indus- 
tries and exports and Marutis and 
the Planning Commission and 
FICCI; tourism and non-resident 
Indians and telecommunication 
centres and nuclear reactors; NAM 
and CHOGM and R & D; pizza 
joints and Wimpy's and man-made 
fabrics and computers. It is the 
other India that some people talk of 
— the so-called poor and the so- 
called minorities and the so-called 
nationalities — that appears like 
some kind of a phantom. 


The India they belonged to was 
the only true India; the so-called 
Other India did not exist nor did 
you have to do much about it — 
except symbolic overtures to critics 
within the party, surprise helicopter 
checks a la medieval 'good prices' 
and statistical pronouncements that 
scores of millions have crossed the 
poverty line. 


We always had the rich and the 
poor, the opulent and the beggars, 
the nouveau riche and the immiseriz- 
ed, the sahibs in their bungalows 
and high-rise towers and the scaven- 
gers, construction labourers and 
migrants living in the slums, the 
jhuggi-jhompris, or simply without 
shelter. But there were many points 
of contact between these, and not so 
infrequently, and this produced 
various chemistries — from haughty 
outbursts and trained detachment 
to real compassion and sense of 
guilt. There were also other points 
of contact — the sloth and indo- 
lence of the casual labourer, the 
porter, the low-level babu and his 
chaprasi, the scores of irritants at 
railway stations, post offices, banks 
and even airports, or those occa- 
sioned by the sight of slow-moving 
traffic or the phoney poor chokkras 
scrounging for your sympathies. 


А, this has substantially changed. 
The shields of security, veils of 
secrecy, deliberate suppression of 
all kinds of information plus the 
chronic glueing to the ‘idiot box’ and 
the growing immunization of those 
living in the modern sector from 
the poorer strata through both 
human and mechanized intermedia- 


ries, including during elections, 
when house-to-house contact was 
not any longer necessary, have all 
very greatly diminished the thres- 
holds of exposure, sensitivity and 
empathy. 


This is why the need for populist 
rhetoric, socialist slogans and pro- 
poor imageries has so visibly 
declined. The thresholds of infor- 
mation and feeling having plum- 
meted, the new generation does 
not need to use the stock-in-trade of 
the Indira Gandhi period. It can 
honestly believe that the 1984 bud- 
get and the Seventh Plan document 
are vital instruments of eliminating 
poverty and unemployment or brin- 
ging it down to manageable propor- 
tions, that the new textile policy 
will in fact benefit the handloom 
weavers, that liberalizing the use of 
harvester-combines will not only 
increase output but also improve 
employment of the landless, that the 
new wastelands policy will not only 
provide spur to big business but in 
fact increase opportunities for dry 
farmers. that handing over the 
Andamans to overseas investors will 
raise the ‘prosperity’ of the islanders. 


There is no feeling of discomfort 
in any of these, certainly no sense 
of guilt, nor is there any theory of 
deferred opportunities or of built- 
in inequality in the short-run in any 
programme of high growth. When 
the Prime Minister said the other 
day that high-tech was meant to 
remove poverty and benefit the 
poor, he had no idea what a cruel 
joke he was playing on the poor. 


ls is indeed a distinct change 
from the Indira Gandhi generation. 
That was a generation dominated by 
the single issue of poverty, growing 
politicization of the poor, the rise 
of an electoral coalition based on 
the poor, the minorities and the 
socially victimized, the dramatiza- 
tion of it all through ‘radical’ 
measures and postures that caught 
the imagination of the Other India. 
By contrast, it alienated the middle 
classes. the professionals, the tech- 
nocrats, the press, the intelligentsia. 
The position has now been almost 
completely reversed. 


‚ Equally important, in fact more 
important, has been the change in 


political style, culture and communi- 
cations. It is more important because 
with all the cognitive appeal of the 
slogans of modernization, liberalisa- 
tion and depoliticization and of eco- 
nomic policies and penchants that 
are futuristic, heralding the advent 
of anew century, they would not 
have had such a sweep over the 
minds of educated Indians in such a 
short time (without any great evid- 
ence of having succeeded) had they 
not been effectively framed in a style 
of political communication and 
image building that took literally the 
whole listening public by storm. 


i is in fact the first truly 
modern generation of people in 
charge of the sub-continent, trained 
and tuned on to the modus operandi 
thereof, backed to the hilt by entire 
professions of ad men, word mani- 
pulators, myth makers and image 
builders. Amoral and cool and cal- 
culating, they have taken upon 
themselves the task of reducing the 
great diversity of an ancient land, 
and the even greater diversity 
induced by democratic politics, to a 
malleable lot, flattened and homo- 
genized, engaged by the same set of 
aspirations and anxieties and bewit- 
ched by simple ideas about life, 
liberty and prosperity, about secu- 
rity and unity, about taking a big 
long leap into 2001, aided by a 
totally new set of leaders and pro- 
moters and inspirers, sincere and 
clean and fair-looking, all of it 
sounding so easy and so good and 
so clear-cut. Like something-made- 
easy reader or management guide 
or handbook (books that have inci- 
dentally sold by the millions over 
the last decade and more and have 
already, among other things, fashio- 
ned the middie class mind). 


The inost interesting aspect of this 
dawn of a new communication era 
is that it is, alongside modernization 
of an economic end technological 
kind and of administrative struc- 
tures and the like, modernizing the 
political process itself — mechaniz- 
ing and technicizing it too, reducing 
all the complex subtleties to nice 
images and, in actual politics, sub- 
stituting political managers by just 
managers. 


Just the single step of withdraw- 
ing Vasantdada Patil from the 


Maharashtra scene has dramatically 
symbolized, in one stroke, the end 
of the political process fashioned 
under the Congress system. Many 
other stalwarts have also in the 
meanwhile been humbled or coopt- 
ed (both at the Centre and in the 
States), their place being taken by 
either non-descript figures or new 
upstarts who had the sanction of 
the new coterie, in either case bols- 
tering the image of the new elite. 


This combination of new style 
and image on the one hahd and 
tacit rejection of the Indira Gandhi 
generation on the other is what 
accounts for yet another conquest, 
the somewhat surprising cooptation 
of some sections of the intelli- 
gentsia, including known opponents 
of Mrs. Gandhi and generally the 
Congress-I, something that Mrs. 
Gandhi had failed so miserably in, 
despite many persuasive efforts at 
rapprochement even through the 
medium of ‘tea parties’ hosted and 
attended by a few eager intellectuals 
and hangers-on. 


The new policies that have suc- 
cessfully immunized the dominant 
classes from the plight of the poor 
and the dispossessed, the fact that 
these old dissidents all belong to 
the same social class as does the 
new technocratic-managerial elite, 
and the powerful steamroller of a 
media and communications blitz on 
issues like terrorism, extremist 
violence and Pakistan have all con- 
tributed to the new alignment bet- 
ween the State, the media and the 
academia. With this cooptation of 
sensitive sectors of public opinion, 
the polarisation between the two 
Indias has become more intensified 
and has greatly reduced the space 
for creative intervention on the part 
of those who are refusing to fall in 
line. 


C uu to this unprecedented 
stampede of opinion and sentiment 
have been two interrelated facets of 
1mage-building: euphoria over Rajiv 
Gandhi and revival of the dynastic 
myth. The euphoria is based ona 
strange chemistry of unrelated and 
highly contradictory components: 
Man from Outer Space, so alien yet 
so much after the heart of the whole 
westernized class. Heir to a murder- 
ed martyr yet such a contrast to the 


arrogant Empress. Mr. Clean who 
however spared nothing to mount 
the most expensive and extravagant 
election in which he broke all 
records and emerged so triumphant. 
Mr. Communal who symbolized the 
aspirations of Hindu communalists 
and appeared tough towards the 
minorities, yet who struck that clean 
deal with Sant Longowal and turned 
the tables on both his opponents 
and his own party. Mr. Charming 
who however threw mercurial feats 
of intemperance and arrogance, just 
like his mother, but who at the 
same time provided such a sharp 
contrast to his mother who had 
become the epitome of cunning and 
deceit and realpolitik, thus making 
him almost by definition sincere and 
well-meaning and innocent. In the 
Punjab election the mother was kept 
out. In other ways too he remained 
more of his grand-father — he was 
called Rajiv Chacha on Novem- 
ber 14 — than his mother. 


А м, yet, building on these con- 
trasts and likenesses, how steadily 
the mythology of the dynasty has 
been resurrected by the mythmakers 
around Rajiv Gandhi. In the pro- 
cess, Indira Gandhi has herself 
been resurrected beyond belief, 
much to the chagrin of Rajiv’s 
intellectual admirers. The myth- 
makers know better than the Indira- 
hating clan for whom Rajiv epito- 
mized all that was opposite to her. 
They understood better that here 
was a rootless, almost foreign, ruler 
who must at all costs be located in 
contemporary history and what 
better way of doing this than 
showing him as the crowning jewel 
of the only available dynasty in 
recent history. 


The month of November 1985 
consummated it all. October 31 
through November 19 resurrected 
Mrs. Gandhi. This coincided with 
the celebration of 'one year of 
Rajiv Gandhi'. The mother's death 
anniversary was also celebrated 
more than bemoaned; ir fact the 
whole of November was a month 
of continuing celebrations. In bet- 
ween came Nehru's birthday on 
November 14, which was used to 
mount a series of children's cele- 
brations through which the persona- 
lities of Nehru, Indira and Rajiv 


above all were ingrained in the 
minds and emotions of the coming 
generation and, through them, their 
young parents. 


By the time this happened, Rajiv 
had already been pushed in peoples’ 
memories from being а strange 
newcomer to being their own prince 
charming, so much like his fore- 
fathers. And all this during the 
centenary year of the Congress, so 
that by the time the carefully 
convened conference of freedom 
fighters took place at Allahabad, 
the dynastic town, and that too on 
the birth anniversary of Mrs. 
Gandhi, the picture that was hung 


up there to commemorate the 
freedom struggle consisted of 
Motilal, Jawaharlal, Indira and 


Rajiv—with the Mahatma thrown 
in too! 


I. is this projection of the person 
above both the history of a nation 
and the institutional fabric of its 
politics that lies behind both the 
euphoria and the myth-making. It 
also lies behind the unprecedented 
power of Rajiv Gandhi and the 
new generation of politics that he 
seems to have garnered out of the 
ruins of recent history before he 
came on the scene. And he seems 
to be standing on those ruins in 
great splendour and with an air of 
distance and detachment becoming 
of royalty. 


And yet it is not some sly and 
scheming Rajiv Gandhi that has 
done it all. He is more an instru- 
ment of larger currents of history 
and could well fairly soon become 
their victim as well. Nor do 1 think 
itis wise to give too much impor- 
tance to one person, especially 
in a democracy, no matter how 
critical the situation. Not realizing 
this was why Indira Gandhi, other- 
wise keen to do something for the 
poor and the minorities and so 
forth, and not badly advised and 
aided, turned out to be at once an 
insufferable and ineffective despot. 


This may well happen to her son 
too. For, crucial to success in a 
democracy is the institutional 
resonance through which it operates 
and the diversity of grassroots sup- 
port that sustains it, not some 
mechanical contrivances like elec- 


toral games and agreements at the 
apex butan institutional fabric in 
which individuals are firmly rooted 
and through which they, in col- 
lective endeavour, realize their 
destinies. So often in functioning 
democracies, the individuals at the 
top are not the most decisive (often 
even their names are not widely 
known); what is decisive is the 
system. 


It is from this point of view that 
this ‘new generation’ of leadership 
augurs ill for the democratic pro- 
cess. Both the technicized version 
of the political process (as des- 
cribed above) and the alienation 
from the larger populace that gives 
this generation its distinctiveness, 
appear ill-suited to serve the people 
through an institutionalized process 
of democratic consensus. The new 
consensus that seems to have made 
its imprint on the consciousness of 
the middle classes of late is no 
consensus. It cannot be. For it 
is basically rooted in so much strife 
and suffering which it refuses to 
acknowledge. It is bound to ex- 
plode. And sooner than one thinks. 


А the consensus is being 
strongly contested. Two major 
political parties — Janata and CPI 
(M) — have, at their national coun- 
cils, strongly criticized the govern- 
ment’s departure from the long 
accepted framework of democratic 
and socialist commitments and its 
clear knuckling under before trans- 
national pressures of world capita- 
lism. At the first meeting of the 
National Development Council, 
leading Chief Ministers challenged 
the way the government was trying 
to force the Seventh Plan document 
on the country without proper dis- 
cussion or consultation with either 
the State governments or through 
a larger public debate. 


The Prime Minister's reaction to 
this was rather strong, voiced ina 
language that was arrogant and 
vindictive (especially in dealing 
with the West Bengal Chief Minis- 
ter). The behaviour in this respect 
was not too different from his 
mother; only the press reported it 
meekly. A conference of leading 
economists, meeting in Calcutta in 
October, warned of growing unem- 
ployment and inequality, privati- 


zation of the economy and the 
intrusion of multinationals, all of 
which was certain 'to take the 
country further away from the ac- 
cepted national objectives of growth 
with equity and self-reliance.' 


O, the political front too the 
ground has been slipping. Apart 
from losing the State elections in 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh so 
soon after the parliamentary poll, 
and ina majority of bye-elections 
since, and a decisive defeat for the 
Congress (I) in Punjab despite its 
trying to force an early poll while 
the Akalis were still in disarray, 
and in a series of civic polls, there 
have been other major confronta- 
tions and showdowns, often with 
the connivance of the ruling party. 


The vicious and vitriolic attack 
on civil liberty organizations and 
activists and the attempt to paint 
them as being in connivance with 
the terrorists (providing them with 
hit lists and what not), at first 
through crude and callous diatribes 
led by irrepressible stuntmen (K. 
K. Tiwari and Srikant Varma) 
and alleged communalists (H.K.L. 
Bhagat, Jagdish Tytler and 
company), but then endorsed by 
the Prime Minister himself by his 
ill-advised and arrogant denuncia- 
tion of investigations carried out 
by responsible citizen groups as 
"Kangaroo courts, exposed the 
Rajiv Gandhi government's demo- 
cratic pretences and led to massive 
revulsion on the part of leading 
citizens and people's organizations. 


The subsequent induction into the 
government and further promotion 
of people widely known to belong 
to the mafia that was behind the 
massacre of the Sikhs, as well as the 
continuing harassment and victimi- 
zation of the Sikhs in Delhi, Punjab 
and elsewhere, exposed the govern- 
ment still further on this count, 


The same cabinet reshuffle that 
accommodated alleged communalists 
also announced a massive ‘internal 
security’ set-up in which almost the 
whole coercive apparatus of the 
country was concentrated, making 
it the biggest centralizing act since 
Independence, in some ways worse 
than the declaration of the Emer- 
gency, treating the assumption of 
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Emergency-like powers in normal 
times as part of the emerging edi- 
fice of State terrorism, presumably 
to deal with the terrorism of those 
opposed to the State but in fact 
enabling the wielders of power to 
terrorize any individual or orga- 
nization. 


This has been met by a series of 
fairly massive anti-repression rallies, 
spirited denunciations of govern- 
ment and ruling party actions and 
still more investigations and public 
interest litigations by citizen groups. 
Nor has the government been able 
to deal with open challenges as well 
8s acts of public defiance in this 
context. 


PUCL’s letter to the Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha and subsequent 
statements challenging K.K. Tiwari 
to produce evidence on his allega- 
tion of CIA links and asking the 
Prime Minister to either force the 
Secretary of the Congress(I) Parlia- 
mentary Party to come out with 
the evidence he said he had or 
withdraw his charges, have evoked 
no response. And the republication 
by George Fernandes of the banned 
CFD book on Repression in Punjab 
defying the government to arrest 
those who possessed and distributed 
the same, also found no response. 
So much for the governments 
image of being forthright and 
honest. 


N.. did the democratic image of 
the government stand exposed by 
its record on civil liberties alone 
(on which it could well be argued 
that not many beyond а small 
stratum of highly committed cared 
much about civil liberties), The gov- 
‘ernment’s pretences stood exposed 
in many other acts of commission 
and omission by it. Among these 
have been the manner in which it 
‘celebrated’ Indira Gandhi's death 
anniversary, the shameless neglect 
of the traumatic carnage in which 
close to three thousand Sikhs had 
been hacked to death by the goons 
of the ruling party, the unprece- 
dentedly blatant use made of the 
electronic media to project the 
Prime Minister and his discredited 
mother (despite announcements that 
he did not like being projected on 
the television all the time), the pres- 
sing into service of policemen and 


lumpens to assure a massive turn- 
out. 


Generally, the fact remains that 
ever since the murder of Arjun 
Dass, the Delhi mafia had stridently 
swung back into centre stage mak- 
ing nonsense of the ‘new image’ of 
the new government. Elsewhere too 
the hold of the party mafias had 
continued to remain intact. It had 
in fact grown after the disappearance 
of Indira Gandhi, the ace mani- 
pulator of the national political 
process, and the emerging vacuum. 


I is against this combination of 
an arrogant technocratic coterie at 
the centre and the party mafias 
managing power-equations in the 
field, one pursuing policies of 
ruthless capitalism and fashioning a 
new security apparatus and the 
other in league with the fast grow- 
ing ‘informal’ sector of capitalist 
exploitation and the local apparatus 
of security and terror, that feelings 
of discontent, demoralization and 
defiance have been of late on the 
increase — in sections of the public, 
in the party, in the administration, 
even in sections of the police and 
intelligence agencies. 


The Congress Party, in its Cente- 
nary Year, has been close to being 
scrapped as an institution. The civil 
service has been revamped so many 
times over that nobody knows who 
matters where and how much. The 
high concentration of the security 
apparatus under one who is neither 
a leader nor a high official has been 
accompanied by a studied discredit- 
ing of the police and corresponding 
build-up of the role of para-military 
and armed forces in domestic 
affairs. 


All of this has been happening 
when unemployment is on the 
increase, inflation is taking a heavy 
toll and very little is being done to 
deal with the growing drought situa- 
tion in as many as nine States (three 
of whom used to be surplus States) 
while supplies of drinking water, 
fuel and energy are getting even 
more scarce. The government, mean- 
while, is engaging in unbecoming 
extravaganzas and scandalous build- 
ups of the dynasty. 


All this is beginning to erode the 
credibility of the new generation in 


power. With this the euphoria is 
slowly getting punctured at so many 
spots and a more realistic image of 
the ruling class is emerging. It 
should also be remembered that 
precisely the period from the rise of 
Sanjay Gandhi to the rise of Rajiv 
Gandhi has seen the emergence of 
another ‘new generation? — of 
young men and women operating at 
the grassroots among the rural poor, 
the minorities, the adivasis and the 
dalits and in the unorganised sector 
of artisans and weavers and women 
living on the margins of survival. It 
is precisely these sectors that are 
getting the worst of the emerging 
dispensation. 


Alongside, the pursuit of high- 
tech is permeating rural, tribal and 
dryland areas and is destroying their 
resource base and forcing millions 
of young people to migrate to urban 
areas where they are treated like dirt 
or bulldozed away into open spaces 
without any amenities, giving rise 
to a process cf pauperization that is 
highly destabilizing. Meanwhile, 
rising unemployment, illiteracy and 
malnutrition of the rural youth are 
producing the strongest contradic- 
tions of the flight into the 21st 
century. 


T... seems to be little realization 
among our technocratic elite that 
one is dealing with a society and a 
polity that will be inhabited by a 
thousand million people, that close 
to 70 per cent of these will be very 
young, out of which a very large 
percentage will be victims of the 
technological package of forced 
modernization and that, as is 
already evident but will become 
more so with every passing year, all 
this will force the whole social pro- 
cess into one large conundrum — of 
violence. 


The only way the ruling coterie 
knows how to deal with this reality 
is through a massive employment of 
State violence and terror on the one 
hand and a tantalizing ideological 
appeal based on chauvinist, commu- 
nal, atavistic and ‘nation in siege" 
appeals. But while this may well 
consolidate one India against the 
other, hoping to immunize the first 
from the second, consider the second 
dispensable and treat it as a series 
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of depressed colonies to be some- 
how held at bay, this is not going 
to succeed. 


The democratic process in India 
is at once fast maturing and getting 
radicalised. Once the euphoria dies 
out (which has already begun), it 
will defy the ruling structures at so 
many nodal points, work out new 
alignments, not only between the 
more genuine ‘new generation’ of 
activists and the victimized peoples 
of the Other India, but also between 
these and the religious and social 
minorities, the large segments of 
the peasantry and the proletariat 
and, above all, the regionally entr- 
enched nationalities — in many of 
which opposition parties will be in 
command. 


It is towards a transition from a 
fractured monolith artificially put 
together after Indira Gandhi to a 
new coalition of democratic reasser- 
tion that we have to move. What 
we need is a strategy, a design and 
a manifesto for this transition. It 
is to this end that the real and 
genuine ‘new generation’ should 
devote itself. 


Such a transition involves not 
just realignments of power but also 
a new ideological crystallization 
that is sensitive to the condition 
of the Other India and provides a 
true alternative to the ruling para- 
digm of ‘development’. Besides, it 
will call for a lot of real action. 
The only way of dealing with the 
new textile policy is to once again 
promote the politics of swadeshi; 
the bonfires of man-made fabrics 
that took place in Maharashtra and 
elsewhere in 1985 will need to be 
more constructively built upon: far 
more people than hitherto must 
adopt handloom and khadi for 
their clothing. 


The same with the ecological 
implications of agribusiness: a deter- 
mined espousal of indigenous bio; 
technology. Or with countering the 
take-over of drylands and waste- 
lands by big business—through 
alternative policies оп land, 
resources and energy conservation. 
The same with foodgrains,,,produc- 
tion, shelter and health. 1 


Following from this, there will be 
need for a new conception of rights: 


the right to work as essential to 
the right to livelihood, the right to 
information as essential to demo- 
cratic rights, the right of citizen 
groups to intervene in the judicial 
process as inherent to civil liberties. 
And to do all this by focussing on 
basic economic policies which must 
be structured to serve a federal and 
decentralized democratic polity in 
which both State and non-State, 
party and non-party actors enter 
into a real partnership and work 
towards putting an end to the 
present polarization of two Indias. 


B.. more than all the conspicuous 
micro actions on a variety of 
dimensions for mobilizing opinion 
on the side of the alternatives move- 
ment, reconceptualizing human 
rights and demanding economic 
policies that are in congruence with 
a decentralised polity, and indeed 
to make all this possible, there will 
be need to work on a new blue- 
print for a 100 crore-strong, enor- 
mously young, increasingly urbanis- 
ing yet culturally highly diverse 
society that will be full of con- 
tradictions, seething with discon- 
tent which will however symbolise 
new aspirations and creative poten- 
tialities. 


Though inundated by a deafening 
media blitz bent upon homogenising 
and, straitjacketing diversities it 
will’ be capable of fostering and 
sustaining pluralities and differen- 
tiations and asserting regional 
geniuses and the struggle for auto- 
nomy of diverse ‘nationalities’. by 
redirecting the same technology of 
information and communications. 
Faced by an increasingly repressive 
State but precisely because of that, 
it will be capable of building new 
spaces within civil society outside 
the State and enlarging existing 
ones. We need a blueprint that squa- 
rely faces these and other contra- 
dictions, the fact that we really stand 
at the crossroads between catas- 
trophe and rejuvenation, with a 
genuine alternative that is practic- 
ably feasible yet ideologically and 
normatively alleviating—and a spin 
to a whole new collective effort. 
The challenge before the new gene- 
ration of activists and intellectuals 
—and the politicians who care—is 
clear. It must.be met. 
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A divisive democracy 


JASWANT SINGH 


THE picture that first comes to 
mind is one from early 1967. It is 
a very moving scene. A huge con- 
course of people is surging towards 
the Governor's residencein Jaipur. 
The whole road, all the way from 
that over-bridge to the MLA’s 
residence is filled with people. some 
-in turbans, some without. There is 
no other traffic. Curiously, though 
there is ап enormous, agitated, mass 
of human beings, it is hardly rais- 
ing any slogans. It just inches its 
- way forward, the collective hum of 
its movement conveying a sense 
almost of primordial force. I am 
standing on the over-bridge, watch- 
ing it approach. The police are out 
in large numbers, a barricade has 
been thrown at the top of the 
bridge. There are~mounted police 
as well. The crowd, as it approa- 
ches, barely-seems to take notice of 
all this police force or of its autho- 
rity. At the first signs of tear-gas, 
I had to run. The crowd, however, 
was not halted. The police there- 
afler fired into them and some were 
` killed. Democracy, as practised by 


us, had perhaps been vindicated or 
so at least those in authority and 
connected with the drama ' then 


Said. . 


I was not convinced then and 


am still unconvinced. To refresh ^^ 


your memories, the outlines of this 
incident are simple. In the-elec- 
tions of 1967, the Congress had 
been defeated by -the combined 
Opposition in ‘Rajasthan. The then 
Governor of the State, Dr. Sam- 


purnanand was poor at arithmetical | 


head-counting, in his interpretation 
of his gubernatorial responsibilities, 
as also in his understanding of 
democratic obligations. That was 


_the year when I first heard the 


astounding proposition, ‘We have 
to put aside democracy during 
our elections so that democracy in 
India can be preserved: 


The reason why I have chosen 
an- illustration from 1967 15 because 
Iam of the view that that was the 
general election in which the rosy, 


expectant infancy of our experi- ~ 


ments with a participatory form of 
government ended. It is also the 
water-sked year from which can be 
traced, with much greater sharp- 
ness, all the divisive consequences 
of democracy as we have come to 
practise it in India. 


Y. can, of course, go back much 
further. You can go to those ear- 
liest, by now faded, black and 
white photographs in which we see 
seated in stately dignity, various 
courtly gentlemen, some turbaned, 
some with fezes, which headgear 
has now sadly gone out of the 
Indian scene; there are also others 
with a solar topi, that standing 
uniform of the Empire. It is this 
group of earnest, dedicated, men, 
who had, even before the dawn of 
our independence, sowed the seeds 
of subsequent divisiveness, pre- 
cisely by holding so tenaciously to 
their precepts, for the immutable 
relevanze of which they gave up 
their lives. 


These high-principled. patriotic, 
inspired Indians of generations 
gone by swore by and passionately 
believed in Swarajya, democracy, 
the common man, socialism etc. 
Yet, it was these very men, who, to 
my mind, committed the greatest 
folly of our struggle for indepen- 
dence—they accepted a two-nation 
theory and brought into being or 
caused to be brought into being a 
nation based entirely on the colour 
of faith. Speaking in the name of 
safeguarding the numerically smaller 
number, they sought a ‘democratic’ 
preservation of their identity through 
divisive separation. All subsequent 
thematic confusion that we current- 
ly suffer from, whether about con- 
cepts of nationhood or democracy 
in action or about the ‘rights of 
minorities’, spring from that origi- 
nal sin. 


If you stop to reflect on the 
phraseology, ‘rights of minorities’, 
you would, upon dispassionate 
examination, have to conclude that 
there is a dissonance in it. In a 
democracy, why do we assume that 
unless these qualifications were first 
recognised, then categorised, they 
would not be safeguarded? Having 
once accepted an over-riding need 
for such a categorisation, the next 
step is inevitable. We then have to 


go to the extent of actually legis- 
lating for their separateness, cate- 
gorising each and every dimunitive 
section of Indian society, then con- 
ferring upon it a legislated identity 
followed by the awarding of a 
special electoral or employment 
status. It is now accepted without 
debate that not to do so is to be 
‘anti minority’, therefore, not to 
legislate for this divisive separateness 
is the same as advocating an extin- 
guishment of them. 


M, mind flashes back to some 
other photographs. We are now 
already a divided nation. There is a 
residual India (a Hindu India?) and 
there is a Pakistan, (unquestionably 
a Muslim country), which have 
come into being. These photographs 
are of dustily trudging convoys of 
refugees with their pitiful belongings 
on their heads, travelling East or 
West as their faith would take them. 
Then there are those which show 
crowded railway trains with people 
on roofs of carriages, hanging by 
windows, doors, anywhere and 
bundles and bundles of belongings. 
Photographs of railway platforms 
seething with humanity, waiting for 
the train to arrive or still waiting 
after the trains have steamed past 
and abandoned them. Then there 
are those of balooned corpses. But 
that is a photograph that keeps on 
repeating itself in subsequent years, 
almost routinely since Independence, 
demonstrating another facet of the 
dilemma of Indian democracy in 
action: violence; of one citizen 
against another, of citizen against 
State and the most reprehensible, 
of State against citizen. 


*Divide and rule' is still a fashion- 
able cliche which we apply near 
exclusively and almost unthinkingly 
to the British. Yet, if we have, in 
the process of practising our demo- 
cracy, divided Indian society into 
every conceivable caste and sub- 
caste, linguistic and religious group- 
ing, then have we not also created 
divisiveness? Having done so, we 
have then ensured that each of these 
groupings with/n our society are 
separately wooed, persuaded or 
fooled into exercising their fran- 
chise. Having divided, we too, now 
practise ruling in the same manner 
that we moralistically suggest the 
British specialised in. 


I incline to the view that this, like 
various other myths of the Anglo- 
Indian history, needs to be explored 
further. A study of legislation in 
Victorian England reveals that most 
of the social legislation of that 
pericd was involved with conferr.ng 
separate identities to various groups/ 
sections of society in the simplistic 
belief that that was the only way of 
ensuring just governance. Some go 
to the extent of suggesting that this 
was really not a Machiavellian 
design legislatively to divide and 
thereafter rule; rather, that the 
whole impulse was to demonstrate 
asimple minded but even-handed 
fairness. 


We, too, now in free India, do 
exactly that. We theorise, as the 
Victorian English possibly did, that 
only in such a manner can equalness 
be attained. Each and every fold in 
society must be separately recog- 
nised so that it does not feel neglect- 
ed and what better way of doing 
that than by conferring upon it a 
distinctive, legislated identity. 


I, was thus that separate electo- 
rates in British India came into 
being. Once that was done, all sub- 
sequen* developments like 'reserva- 
tions' — whether of seats in legisla- 
tures or of jobs with the government, 
were almost inevitable. We were 
captured by the twin dilemma of 
not being able to shake ourselves 
free from this inherited tendency of 
granting distinction by separate 
recognition; and, simultaneously, 
under the iJlusion that reform of 
an ancient society like India’s could 
be achieved through the imperfect 
instrumentation of politics attempt- 
ed to legislate social action. 


Political leadership of indepen- 
dent India attempted just such a 
transformation without being essen- 
tially qualified for it. Every society 
has to have a moral basis; ours was 
faith. When, therefore, a meiosis 
was needed in our cellular structure 
after Independence, what was given 
to us instead by our political leader- 
ship was an orgy of destruction. Of 
course, Indian society was and conti- 
nues to be afflicted with various 
kinds of ailments, urgently needing 
to be cured. For that, deep reflec- 
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tion, thought and a sense of history 
are necessary. Only because the 
politician inherited the mantle of the 
freedom movement, did he perverse- 
ly arrogate to himself the sole res- 
ponsibility for the social transforma- 
tion of India as well. 


Perhaps riot all, but certainly the 
large generality, of our political 
leadership has no ability for this 
task. The eerlier generations were 
at least inspired by an ennobling 
idealism, yet, despite it, they failed 
to create an enlightened following.. 
The present lot has no such red- 
eeming attribute, therefore when 
they ‘divide et impera’, they do not 
just divide, they fragment. It is 
because of these failures that the 
practise of democracy in India has 
become so cruelly, cynically and 
absurdly divisive. 


hat was needed was a transfor- 
mation of the freedom movement 
into a flowering of the Indian 
nation. Because we are essentially 
small men and women, we thought 
that the task was simply one of law- 
making. Like with social reform, so 
with nation building, we attempted 
to legislate a nation State. That, we 
surmised, was the way to attain 
both national 
prevention of a revolution; we mis- 
took legislation for national evolu- 
tion. Little wonder, India has more 
laws on its statute books than any 
other nation in the world. 


As for revolution, we did not 
recognise that the causes of revolu- 
tion are wrongly sought in objec- 
tive conditions alone — *poverty, 
oppression, scandalous abuse’, 
because that view is correct only in 
a one-sided way. It is curious that 
experiences alone, however painful 
of any of these conditions, do not 
suffice. ‘The indispensable catalyst 
is the “word” — the “idea” that 
every revolution is preceded by a 
state of exhaustion апа takes 
place against a background of 
unleashed aggressiveness.’ Autho- 
rity cannot then put up with a 
nation because it gets on its nerves; 
the nation cannot then tolerate an 
authority which it has come to hate. 
So we persist with our follies and, 
in the process and manner of our 
doing so, create a divisive demo- 
cracy. 


integration and a` 


As I wrote same months back in 
‘INDIA magazine,’ whatever our 
other successes, I am quite often 
struck by the thought that our most 
significant failure, since Indepen- 
dence, is in the social and cultural 
spheres. This is directly a conse- 
quence of ‘politics’ as we have come 
to practise it. Rural Indian society 
and culture are today endangered 
as Ido not believe they have ever 
been before. I make a distinction 
between ‘rural’ and ‘urban’ because 
in the Indian context, the latter has 
never truly demonstrated a recog- 
nizable identity outside of its essen- 
tially rural origins. Urban Indian 
society, as it has developed over the 
years, has displayed much more of 
a function fulfilling character than 
any autonomy of growth. Where it 
has, however, done so, it has pro- 
duced non-multiplying hybrids 
dependent for sustenance on exter- 
nal stimuli. 


The umbilical chord of rural 
origins is never completely severed. 
Pecple who might have been living 
in towns for generations would still 
refer to ‘home’ as that original vil- 
lage from where they might have 
migrated in quest of jobs or to 
satisfy the requirements of mercan- 
tile activity or some such other 
similar attraction. This was not 
always so. Take the word nagrik. It 
does not denote just a town-dweller, 
its connotations are civilisational, 
which in our nagars of today are 
almost impossible to find. 


Ra Indian society, on the other 
hand, whilst being cautious about 
change, has coped with many centu- 
ries of pestilence, oppression, want 
or destitution only because there 
have been within it strengths of 
tesilience, adaptability and growth. 
It is this India about which I am so 
apprehensive now and which I find 
impaired almost irreparably. The 
damage has been caused by assaults 
of politicking. It has fragmented 


rural societies into water-tight, 
almost non-communicating com- 
partments, 


` Divisions within our society there 
have always been, as old as time 
and for as long as India has been. 
Yet, within existing horizontal and 
vertical divisions, there has always 
been communication, an ioter- 


change, a mutual understanding and 
accommodation. This has all largely 
gone now because of the bitterly 
adversorial aspect of Indian politics, 
which has placed immense strains 
on the resilience and adaptability of 
our society. 


Of course, it is an open question 
as to whether society determines the 
shape of politics or is it political 
activity that gives direction to 
society. I am inclined to the view 
that in a country like ours, where 
political activity is given such a 
primacy of position in the nation's 
life, inevitably over time, the influ- 
ence of social norms and behaviour 
would diminish and the attractions 
of the political become ascendant. 
Our culture would then become that 
of our politicians, if it has not 
already become so. 


No doubt, there is an economic 
content but that too is inseparable 
from the political. Politics has come 
to mean both, having a great deal 
of money and enjoying immense 
financial power, which then is com- 
bined with the ability to grant, (but 
even more important), or denya 
favour. In this respect, political 
patronage bas become almost enti- 
rely economic, resulting in the divi- 
sions of old getting layered in by 
new stratas, between political *haves 
and have-nots’, 


So serious is this problem and so 
widespread its consequences that 
unless we change the style of our 
politicking, we are likely to cause a 
near permanent splintering of Indian 
society. If India has continued, as 
they say, when other ancient civili- 
sations have vanished, perhaps a 
contributory factor ‘has been the 
inner stability and an inbuilt sense 
of equilibrium within our society 
which has enabled it to cope with 
terrible tests as also to adapt itself 
to changing needs; indeed, to evolve. 
This latest assault, however, which 
is internal and is the result of our 
way of politicking is stretching our 
fabric to its limits. 


O.. understanding of these strains 
on our rural society will not be 
complete unless we examine another 
aspect. If we have remained, where- 
as others have got lost in the sands 
of time, is it only on account of our 
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resilience or is it that a largely agri- 
cultural, handicraft-oriented society 
has never really had to cope with 
assaults of industrialisation? Is that 
what is happening to us? If we are 
to move out from rural fastnesses to 
the challenging uncertainties of an 
industrialised, urban India, then are 
we creating two separate cultures? 
To which of these does our style of 
politicking address itself? 


Ta law and order. Politics has 
got equated to licence, a certain ar- 
bitrariness, unanswerability and be- 
ing beyond law itself. Over the years, 
this has got transmitted as a per- 
verse message. Political leaderships 
at various levels are after all the 
new elite, the newrulers. If ‘rulers’ 
continue to behave as if they are be- 
yond all laws, then society will per- 
force, over time, begin to adopt 
that same style as the norm. It 
hardly needs to be said that our 
expression of distress at any deter- 
ioration in law and order conditions 
in the country is essentially an 
urban articulation. The enormous 
hinterland of rural India manages 
to keep itself in order only on ac- 
count of inbuilt checks and balan- 
ces, Everyone knows that if rural 
India got inflamed, there is just no 
way in which any external agency 
could enforce order. 


To my mind, Assam was the 
classic example of that. A deeply 
felt sense of grievance at being 
treated rather off-handedly and in 
a cavalier manner by the govern- 
ment has now resulted in the splin- 
tering of Assam society into every 
conceivable fragment. The conse- 
quenual holocaust of 1983 in that 
State was a demonstration of what 
can happen if rura) India loses its 
sense of order, cohesion and conti- 
nuity. Even elsewhere, in Bihar 
and in large parts of Uttar Pradesh, 
for instance, society has lost its 
moorings. It is entirely because of 
that, that these two States are now 
classified not just as lawless but as 
almost un-governable. 


If despite the most serious of 
provocations rural Punjab managed 
to retain its sense of sanity, it was 
not on account of anything that the 
politicians did or contributed; on 
the contrary, it was despite them 
and largely:a result of almost an 


instinctive sense of self-preservation. 
Perverse politicking then set Gujarat 
aflame. Formalisation of divisions 
within society is not an integrating 
process, and if after that, partisan 
politics is played with emotions, 
pitting one strata against another, 
the result cannot be anything else 
but what we are witnessing— a Sta!e 
without a sense of order or of res- 
pect for law. 


There is yet another question that 
needs to be faced. Our style of poli- 
ticking is the consequence of our 
interpretation and practise of what 
we want democracy to be all about. 
There is an Indian sense of that and 
there is an occidental variety. The 
latter is imported and being alien 
has rot yet been fully assimilated. 
Yet, that is the dispensation through 
which we have chosen to work our 
destiny. In the making of that 
choice, a serious disharmony has 
been created between our essential, 
true natures and between that which 
we adopted for ourselves to work 
effectively as our governing system. 
We want the license of it but neither 
its self-adopted  restraints nor its 
responsibilities. If there is this dis- 
harmony, (as I believe there is), 
between our samskar, our swabhav 
and the external ordering of things, 
then the result has to be what it is, 
a very alarming confusion about 
our true identity. It is this confu- 
sion. resulting directly from the 
way we politick. that is now placing 
such immense strains on our society. 


js is need to dispose of one 
more illusion: it is about sugges- 
tions that imply that in India, un- 
less we have a recognisable centre 
of authority, we would flounder: 
therefore we must persist with and 
perpetuate a ‘dynastic democracy’. 
I find this to be profoundly distur- 
bing and wholly unacceptable. 
There is no need to go into all the 
obvious reasons why this particular 
manifestation in our democracy is 
so abhorrent. 


I wish to illustrate my point, 
however, by quoting somewhat tan- 
gentially from ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’. Beaumarchais, who wrote 
the play in 1780, could not get it 
performed for long and Mozart was 
able to do so as an opera in Vienna, 
only in 1786. All over Europe, the 


play aroused huge passions, not 
because of Mozart’s famous line, 
‘Count, little Count, you may go on 
dancing but I will play the tune,’ 
but more because of Figaro point- 
ing to the Count and saying, 'Be- 
cause you are a great noble-man, 
you think you are a great genius 
but vou have taken trouble with 
nothing else except to be born.’ By 
1789, the French revolution had 
followed. 


It is my apprehension that unless 
we rid ourselves of servile attach- 
ments to dynastic continuity, not 
only are we perpetuating divisive- 
ness within our democratic practise, 
we would, in fact, and in practise 
end up by having neither liberty 
nor equality and certainly no frater- 
nity. In any case, liberty and equa- 
lity are not always compatible. If, 
thereafter, we espouse or accept 
‘dynastic democracy’, thus legiti- 
mising distinctive apartness, then 
we are compromising the quint- 
essential core of equality. This is 
tantamount to advocating only 
the greatest good of the smallest 
number. 


I have to share my apprehensions 
on yet another count. We have all 
along been given to understand that 
economic progress would eliminate 
discontent and that the civil, com- 
munal or other kinds of strife that 
we witnessed in the early years of 
Independence would all be things 
of the past as soon as the nation 
progressed economically. Apparent- 
ly, there was some error, some- 
where, in this diagnosis. Had it just 
been a question of money and more 
of it, then the two latest and classic 
examples of civil strife ought just 
not to have taken place. 


Punjab is the story of a State 
which prospered by the endeavours 
of its enterprising citizenry and 
ended by going up in flames des- 
pite having the highest GDP of 
any State of the Union. And, it 
was not just an agricultural State; 
industry in Punjab had begun to 
boom as early as the 60s, almost in 
the footsteps of the green revolu- 
tion. 


Take Gujarat. Here is a State 
wedded to non-violence, not merely 
from Mahatma Gandhi's days but 
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from earlier centuries on account 
ef an inheritance of Vaishnav 
and Jain thought — a State pros- 
pering as much in its agriculture as 
through the cautious and careful 
trading of its mercantile classes, an 
immensely rich State by any stan- 
dards, not just Indian. Within 
barely four months of popularly 
electing a government, with a man- 
date the like of which had never 
earlier been received by the Con- 
gress, this very Gujarat went about 
violently rejecting that very govern- 
ment which it had earlier so bounti- 
fully voted in to office. Why? 
Primarily, on account of the 
extreme divisiveness of politics as 
we have come to practise it in our 
country. 


Politics and its pursuit, through 
eur manner of democracy, has 
become a minority culture. To 
this we need to apply a revolu- 
tionary correction. Democracy, not 
the original thought but as it is 
being practised today in the West, 
is the product of a scientific civi- 
lisation; which essentially means a 
civilisation in which knowledge and 
its integrity are crucial. It is 
fashionable these days to talk about 
*modernisation' — the phrase *mov- 
ing into the 21st century! has 
become a national cliche, ‘latest 
technology' being the other one. 
We have to relearn thaf technology 
is one of the consequences of 
science, it is its hand maiden, but 
that in the absence of a 'scientific 
spirit, the mere importation of a 
by-product or continuous, hollow 
incantations about it is not much 
more than an exercise in incon- 
sequence. The word science, origi- 
nally Latin, means knowledge. 


I believe that if we wish to 
correct the divisiveness of our 
democracy, as we have come to 
practise it, it can only be through 
education. It is only education that 
will bring about a democracy of the 
intellect and unless there is shared 
knowledge about what we are 
participating in, it will remain a 
game of the elite, mannered and 
cultured so, relying every now and 
then on the absurdities of dynastic 
rubbish or of perpetuating larger 
elitist dynasties in power by one 
legislatively granted separate identi- 
ty or another. 


Sixteenth century 
sycophancy 


ASHOK 


MITRA 


IT happened more than ten years 
ago, but the episode still sticks to 
the mind. In the aftermath of the 
nuclear explosion, or was it ‘implo- 
sion’, at Pokharan, some journa- 
lists enquired of the wife of the 
chief scientist associated with the 
project, what her first emotions 
were. Her response was breath- 
taking: she was profoundly grate- 
ful to the beloved Prime Minister, 
meaning Shrimati Indira Gandhi. 
No, her immediate thoughts were 
not about her husband or his asso- 
ciates, she did not feel a swelling 
of pride inside her on account of 
the achievements of her husband 
and his colleagues; it was Madam 
Prime Minister of whom she felt 
proud. 


Nothing has altered in the past 
decade or thereabouts. At the 
recent meeting of the National 
Development Council to finalise 
the draft of the Seventh Five-Year 
Plan, the focus almost got shifted 
from discussions on the contents 
of the Plan to uninterrupted paeans 
of praise for the ‘young and dyna- 
mic’ Prime Minister who, by his 
"bold and imaginative’ leadership, 
is supposed to usher the country 
into the twentyfirst century. It was 
of course entirely predictable that 
Congress(I) chief ministers would 
seek to convert the NDC into an 
adulatory chamber. What was 
remarkable was the spectacle of 
academicians turned official planners 
also joining the queue; some of 
them were demonstrably the princi- 
pal cheer-leaders for sycophancy. 


We are supposed to be on the 
threshold of the twentyfirst century; 
the apparent overriding concern is 
to modernise our economic and 
technological systems and make 
them adaptive to the new century. 
Yet, it is really the sixteenth cen- 


tury all over. The contradiction 
does not bother the cheer-leaders. 
Sycophancy and high technology, 
they assume, could be coaxed to 
coexist next to one another. The 
twentyfirst century is great, but the 
sixteenth century is equally great, 
if not greater. 


Friends are amused по end by 
my sense of bafllement. Be reason- 
able, they argue; if the system is 
structured on sycophancy, even 
scientists and academicians of 
diverse hues have to conform; 
nobody can beat the system. The 
Marxist in me remains unconvinced. 
Does the system cater to syco- 
phancy, or is it sycophancy which 
gives rise to the system? The system 
is, after all, what the people choose 
to make it. If the ‘young and dyna- 
mic’ Prime Minister is treated, day 
in and day out, to torrents of 
adulatory invocation, he would take 
such adulation for granted and 
would in fact look askance if some- 
one forgets to observe the stylised 
rituals of sycophancy. Such a thing 
happened with the ‘young and 
dynamic’ Prime Minister’s mother: 
there is no inherent law of nature 
for it to turn out to be any different 
with him. 


L. us suffer from no illusion. In 
this milieu, high technology can 
make its presence felt only as a 
horridly disparate category. The 
emerging phenomenon is really one 
of the accoutrements of the 
twentyfirst century being applied 
to ensure the abiding supremacy 
of the sixteenth. The telecommuni- 
cations network has been deployed 
whole time to project the genius 
of the ‘young and dynamic’ Prime 
Minister. In other words, it has 
been deployed for the cause of a 
feudal-monarchical arrangement. 
Nobody in the quarters that matter 
seems to be in the least worried 
that the outcome can only be to 
push the nation further back into 
history, so much so that, irrespec- 
tive of chronological time, it will 
not be led into the twentyfirst 
century, but recede into the dark 
depths of the Middle Ages. 


Why such a culmination awaits 
us is altogether transparent. The 
human mind refuses to accept a 
compartmentalised framework. The 


devices of the latest technology are 
being put to a specific use, to bend 
the Indian population in a parti- 
cular direction: they must be full 
of devotion, they must be theists, 
they must believe in the inalienable 
rights of a particular dynasty and 
in the infallibility of whatever is 
done by it or on its behalf. The 
‘young and dynamic’ Prime Minister 
is omniscient and omnipotent; all 
decisions emanate from him; all 
the good that is happening around 
the country is on account of him. 


Inevitably, in such a situation the 
system gets overcentralised. Equally 
inevitably, isolated bursts of suc- 
cess are trumpeted to the sky and 
failures and disappointments pushed 
under the carpet. Two developments 
therefore begin to vitiate the per- 
spective of even otherwise normal 
individuals: first, a sense of make- 
believe that the reigning Prime 
Minister can commit no mistakes 
and do no wrongs, and, second, a 
conviction on their part that it 
would be both unbecoming and 
imprudent to draw attention, at any 
point of time, to the hard realities 
as they are, since to do so would 
mean denigrating the achievements 
or the ability of the Prime Minister 
and his dynasty. 


The consequence is a growing 
temptation to delegate responsibility 
and decision-making upwards. There 
is an authority, all along the line, 
immediately above me, I must leave 
the decision to this authority; it 
also does not behove me to plan or 
contradict my superior entity in the 
hierarchy; it could even be danger- 
ous to do so; therefore leave the 
task to where it belongs, it certainly 
does not belong to me. Moreover, 
please do not inform the emperor 
that he has no clothes. How does 
it matter to you if he has or has 
not? You play safe, you рау 
homage to the system, the system 
urges you not to question, it urges 
you to slur over facts, if necessary, 
to fly at the face of facts. 


O.. hears intermittent reference 
to the need to inculcate the scienti- 
fic temper and of the desirability of 
inducting the latest and most 
sophisticated devices of technology. 
Once we start flying at the face of 
facts and the scientific attitude is 


denuded of the system, high tech- 
nology however becomes an irrele- 
vant luxury. This is precisely the 
denouement we are heading to- 
wards. We may continue to pour 
crores and crores of money into 
atomic and space research, we may 
take a pledge every day to explore 
the latest frontiers of technology. 
But these pledges will be mere verbi- 
age. The milieu is the system: its 
notions of sycophancy and adula- 
tory incantations and inalienabilitv 
of dynastic rights and infallibility of 
the reigning prince will cut athwart 
all attempts to encourage the prac- 
tice of a scientific temperament. A 
scientist or a planner who con- 
cludes that his first obligation is to 
serenade the ‘young and dynamic’ 
Prime Minister even before discus- 
sing the serious and substantive 
issues in his line of duty, is 
obviously a lost soul. It would be 
impossible for him to sift data and 
analyse problems in accordance 
with the strict ground rules of 
objectivity. As a result, the nation 
will be denied the opportunity of 
attaining either the scientific or the 
economic optimum. Resources will 
be engaged not in strict conformity 
to the economic or scientific cal- 
culus, but in terms of the standard 
rules of sycophancy. 


A people, whom you want to 
keep shackled to the mores of the 
sixteenth century, will be incapable 
of accepting the fruits of the latest 
scientific endeavours or technologi- 
cal breakthroughs. The high tech- 
nology will therefore be a misfit; it 
will not jell with the rest of the 
milieu, The formalism of moderni- 
sation at breakneck speed will be 
observed. The computers will be 
brought in and installed, but will 
have peripheral use. They will of 
course be worshipped. There will 
even be grandiose ‘inaugurations’ of 
such computers; matters will how- 
ever be left there. If they come into 
conflict with the compulsions of a 
feudal apparatus, they will be put 
under wraps. 


Talk of computers rents the air, 
but computers are talked of only in 
so far as they can strengthen the 
base of medieval feudalism. Therein 
lies the other contradiction. The 
‘young and dynamic’ Prime Minis- 
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ter has liberalised the system; he 
wants the free play of competition 
to energise the economy, he wants 
capitalism to take over and hasten 
the process of development. The 
current sbifts in economic and tech- 
nological policies suggest that the 
ruling family would like to welcome 
a phase of unbridled capitalism simi- 
lar to the one that transformed the 
face of Europe in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. But Europe 
had by then approached universal 
literacy and had also been persuad- 
ed to accept, with variations here 
and there, the major features ofa 
responsive and responsible demo- 
cratic framework. 


The context in our case is diffe- 
rent, vastly so. The obsession to pre- 
serve a feudal order, which, in its 
characteristics and manifesiations, 
belongs to the sixteenth century, 
can only frustrate the capitalistic 
impulses. The feudal priorities will 
continue to have the pride of place 
with us, whether it be in the distri- 
bution of resources between diffe- 
rent segments of the economy or in 
the use to which the devices of the 
latest technology are put. The ruling 
dynasty wants to move towards capi- 
talism. At the same time, since it 
wants to stay as a dynasty, it itself 
becomes the greatest stumbling- 
block to capitalist progress. Feuda- 
lism abhors competition; it stands 
for the status quo; it is for the sur- 
vival of the enshrined one; the 
Nehru-Gandhis, acccording to it, 
are for evers 


The fulcrum of capitalism is the 
competitive urge; it opts for the 
hero or the villain — pick your 
epithet — who survives the nasti- 
ness of jungle warfare; once you 
chake competition, you choke capi- 
talism. A free competitive system 
will; sooner or later, want to smash 
some entrenched, monopoly element 
or other in this or that sector of the 
economy; there will be resistance, 
for this monopoly element may have 
an organic link with the major 
monopoly in the country — the rul- 
ing dynasty. A feudal arrangement, 
which rules out competition in the 
most crucial social sphere, cannot 
hence bring about a successful capi- 
talist development. Like it or not, 
nature does not suffer a stable state 
of contradictions. And that is where 
dialectics takes over. 


Ad-hocism versus — 
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OBSERVERS of the Indian scene 


over 1985 either see us moving 
rapidly to Candide's best of all 
possible worlds, or else dismiss all 
new initiatives as the soft-sell of 
the new management mandarins 
and/or the World Bank. But we 
must steer clear of both the Scylla 
of sycophancy and the Charybdis 
of cynicism, so that the issues 
before us come out clearly. 


To begin with, take Rajiv 
Gandhi’s vision of India entering 


the twenty-first century. We all 
know, and have known for long, 
that only Zia’s bomb can keep us 
from entering that century. But we 
must not forget that it is part of 


politics to present visions before- 


the people. Equally, it devolves 
upon intellectuals to both dispas- 
sionately dissect and reconstruct 
such visions, drawing attention to 
inconsistencies and thereby forcing 
the polity to react. If politicians 
today get away with drivel then 
intellectuals must ask themselves 
why the institutions of democracy 
fail to perform their duty of putting 
such politicians in their place. 


A, of us want to see a truly 
great and modern India in the 
near future but we have differences 
relating both to the scenario we 
visualise for the twenty-first century 
and the instrüments by which we 
would like to achieve our objectives. 
Let us agree that we want a 
modern, free society without 
poverty and with social justice and 
humane concern permeating all its 


institutions. Let us also agree that. 


potentially science-based techno- 
logy holds the key and that a much 
more open policy with respect to 
the rest of the world is needed. The 
trouble begins when we try to con- 
vert these intentions into practice, 
for there is so much dead wood in 
our system and so many sacred 
cows. What we may achieve runs 
the grave risk of ending up in ad- 
' hocism, not policy. 


Some things are however quite 
clear: capitalism has finally been 
legitimised. Notwithstanding all the 
niceties of plan formation, it is the 
Ministries — especially Finance — 
that are in command, not the Plan- 
ning Commission. In a number of 
areas, new technologies are' being 
imported, trade policies have been 
liberalized and administrative regu- 
lation reduced. À war on corrup- 
tion has been launched and black 
money is to be etadicated. All 
these, welcome or otherwise, re- 
main ad-hoc measures. The moment 
counter-pressures become strong. 
these measures may be diluted. 
Also, it is not at all clear that these 
steps will help the economy to 
function at a much greater level of 
efficiency in the long run. Many 
institutions and systems need to be 


refashioned and this requires both 
political will and political skill. 


One major need today is greater 
freedom in the flow of information 
ın all parts of our socio-economic 
system. Given low literacy and a 
growing dependence on television, 
it is essential that the mass media 
be open to all shades of opinion 
and to lively debate. Those in 
power must realize that ‘managed’ 
debates on TV are not good enough 
and that the people will see through 
them soon enough. While news- 
papers may appear to be very free, 
this is only because of the contrast 
between them and the official 
media. Measures to ensure genuine 
freedom to editors and journalists 
in mass circulation dailies are 
necessary, but the government can 


.only do this after it establishes its 


own credibility by freeing govern- 
ment-owned media of the heavy 
hand of State censorship. 


If freedom as a value does not 
appealto our masters, it may still 
appeal to them as a necessary input 
for greater efficiency. I can think of 
no better field to make a beginning 
than government administration 
itself. The summary dismissal of a 
few officials will not achieve much; 
increasing public access to govern- 
ment information would do much 
more. What we need is open gov- 
ernment, a drastic reduction in the 
area and duration of secrecy. Even 
as I write these lines the Seventh 
Plan is still a secret document. 


Secrecy is only too often a cover. 


for incompetence or worse and 
breeds closed minds. Also, our 
archaic procedures and . accounting 
systems have to be altered so that 
delays can be eliminated and 
officials lose much of their power 
to make life difficult for others. 


М, own experience has been that 
our structures of hierarchy and 
authority curb initiative and inno- 
vation. The answer is not to abolish 
authority and eliminate hierarchy, 
but to limit in the long run the 
ability of those on top to live off 
the work of those below and to 
enable merit at all levels to be 
recognised. A part of the solution, 
I believe, lies in new systems of 
contracting and work organisation, 


but I would emphasize here the 
importance of open government in 
enabling talent and merit to come 
to the fore and to be recognized by 
all. If performance is visible, recog- 
nition is also easier to ensure. 


Certainly by 2000 there will be 
little that can be hidden from the 
eyes of satellites and the mass 
media of the whole world will be 
at the doorstep of the average 
Indian. А country which bans 
photography of airports and bridges 
and controls radio and TV has 
indeed a long way to go in prepar- 
ing itself for the twenty first cen- 
tury. The sooner we dispense with 
needless secrecy, the better. 


A, J noted earlier, capitalism in 
India has come to stay and it is time 
that some rules of the game are 
devised for it. Perhaps as a reaction 
to our colonial experience, Indian 
enterprise tends to expect too much 
from the State; at the same time it 
seeks freedom from public account- 
ability. This is true of large scale 
corporate enterprise though it is 


not unique to it. The corporate 


sector must be told that the market 
economy has a logic of its own 
which it must accept. 


Enterprises that make losses and 
fail must be open to takeover by 
other entrepreneurial groups in the 
country. 
then such enterprises must go to the 
wall. The State must make it clear 
that it will neither prop up such 
enterprises nor take them over as 
‘sick’ units. Concessional credit 
and complete insulation from com- 
petition must be given up. I might 
add that the letter implies provid- 
ing a healthy measure of competi- 
tion at home from other producers, 
in India and elsewhere, not just for 
capital goods but for all goods. . 


Equally, the government has to 


provide much more freedom to the: 


public sector in its functioning. 
There may be units that have to be 
closed or sold off. A sick public 
sector — sick due to inefficiency — 
does not enhance the fleeting hopes 
that remain of socialism. But there 
would still have to be many public 


enterprises which do not make рго-. 


fits; even though:they run efficiently. 


If there are no takers,’ 
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Economic policy makers have yet 
to devise satisfactory yardsticks for 
judging the efficiency of such firms. 


In regard to the public sector, 
universities, research laboratories 
and other such bodies, we need to 
realize that centralised and minute 
regulation is counter-productive. 
The man on the spot has to be trust- 
ed and provided considerable finan- 
cial autonomy. In these kinds of 
public or public-sided activity, both 
success and failure cases must occur. 
There is a real danger that the price 
at which failure is eliminated is 
such as to render success also 
impossible. 


There is really no alternative to 
trusting some of the people some 
of the time; equally when periodi- 
cal reviews occur (maybe once every 
five years) standards of judgement 
should be severe and brickbats and 
bouquets distributed without fear 
or favour, It is in this context that, 
for example, the attempts of the 
University Grants Commission to 
take over the runn‘ng of Central 
universities appear so short-sighted. 


\ l e must realize then that every 
society has to devote resources to 
high-risk-high-payoff activities and 
that public accountability (and here 
Ido not mean only accountability 
to Parliament and government) must 
be periodic and with teeth. Here 
again freer media and reduced 
secrecy will help to make this more 
effective. I might just add that the 
science and research policy also 
must be consistent over time and 
not try to do everything at once by 
spreading resources too thinly. 


In this connection, note that 
the brain drain and the question of 
getting high level manpower to 
return to India are tied in part to 
the policies we follow in creating a 
more open and free science and 
technology system and the degree 
of autonomy we provide to units 
within it. Also, there is the real 
danger that providing incentives to 
some to return may operate as 
incentives to others to go abroad. 
In other words, Indian talent 
whether generated and nurtured in 
India or abroad, must be made to 
want to work in India and feel that 
this is possible. Skilled people need 


to be sure that they will be judged 
by the results they have had a 
reasonable chance to achieve. 


А еке: important area to which 
inadequate attention has been 
devoted is safety and standards. 
The focus of control over economic 
activity has shifted and must shift 
more away from simple investment 
and capital issues controls to con- 
trols over location, environmental 
impacts, safety provisions and pro- 
duct standards. This is an area 
where delay has literally been fatal. 
One cannot dismiss as merely better 
press coverage, the growing inci- 
dence of accidents and man-made 
disasters that we read about. 


As our society becomes more 
complex and as population pressure 
mounts, our insensitivity to safety 
standards is taking a growing toll. 
Bhopal was a world scale disaster 
involving a multi-national, but 
every day in every major urban 
agglomeration such tragedies are 


happening. The criminals аге 
sometimes big industrialists, but 
sometimes too they are groups 


of small men who with the support 
of corrupt politicians or even well- 
meaning civil rights groups continue 
to live dangerously, flouting all 
norms of safety. They live in un- 
safe areas and undertake unsafe 
modes of livelihood. The gov- 
ernment itself appears to have 
neither the will nor the means to 
end this situation. Substandard pro- 
ducts and widespread adulteration 
compound this tragedy. 


In the coming years, this situation 
must be regarded as unacceptable. 
We need new laws which realize the 
gravity of such offences, we need to 
think of more community involve- 
ment (including public hearings) in 
local area planning and the setting 
up of independent authorities to 
oversee implementation. But also 
more mechanisms to resolve con- 
flict are needed. 


Power has to be given to con- 
sumer courts or Ombudsmen to 
deal with unethical advertisements 
and substandard products. Piracy is 
not limited to video-cassettes nor 
is this the most serious kind of 
piracy; piracy spans the entire range 
of industry. Private industry has 


the right to expect effective pro- 
tection from it. This also requires 
speedy settlements and effective 
deterrents. None of this will get 
solved by specific interventions by 
somebody at the top; it requires the 
fashioning of a whole range of new 
institutions for tackling these pro- 
blems. The top political leadership 
can help by insulting these institu- 
tions from political interference in 
their day to day functioning. 


Some of this may seem rather 
vague and academic. So let me give 
а case. Consider a chemical plant 
located in a highly congested area 
of an old city. The management 
wants to close the unit and use the 
highly valuable land for some other 
purpose; the local residents, many 
of whom may not have legally 
acquired ownership rights in the 
area, are concerned about the over- 
present danger of leaks and want it 
closed; and then there are the 
workers, no doubt some of them 
residents as well, who want the unit 
to continue, for their livelihoods are 
at stake. 


The result is an impasse between 
management and the unions with 
the local government doing nothing 
at all. No doubt when disaster 
strikes, all this will become the 
subject of a committee of inquiry. 
Surely it would be better now to 
persuade or compel the manage- 
ment to close the unit and retain 
the workers for new jobs inthe 
new plant or elsewhere. 


The State could come in here to 
create and under-write such an 
agreement. It might provide Joans 
to cover the readjustment phase; it 
could also agree to meet part of the 
total cost cf readjustment; and it 
could use its powers to ensure that 
the overall settlement pattern of the 
area conforms to approved inten- 
tions and plans. 


What I am stressing here in the 
context of industrial safety and 
town planning has much wider 
implications. For instance, I believe 
that it is the relative absence of such 
conflict resolution devices which 
holds back rural development. Both 
the nature of such conflicts and the 
ways in which they have been re- 
solved in the success cases are most 


obvious in the case of irrigation 
development which spreads costs 
and gains in very complex ways 
among individuals and groups. 


IN. cds compromise and 
cohesiveness can help to generate 
solutions to these problems, but 
reducing the initial inequality in 
wealth and power would help too. 
Here again the State must think 
of laws, codes etc., whereby the 
interests of the many can be harmo- 
nized with those of the few. This 
has been a major concern of theo- 
retical welfare economics; it needs 
to become a major concern of eco- 
nomic policy in India today. 


At a much greater level of gene- 
rality, I would argue that we can 
. only shift from ad-hocism to policy 
when we have a government that 
creates institutions which are well 
designed and equipped to handle 
problems, respects these institu- 
tions, and protects them from petty 
interference. This will create a 
much higher degree of certainty in 
"the parameters of the market and, 
paradoxically, may increase,the wil- 
lingness to innovate and bear risk. 
Tax rates should be known and 
stable, administrative procedures 
well defined and quick aud rules 
and conventions well established. 
In such a context, contracts become 
meaningful and individuals gain 
from entering into long term 
arrangements which are more or 
less binding. 


One important area in which such 
policies would make a great differ- 
ence is in the terms and conditions 
of employment in the organised 
sector. We do not have to go for a 
‘hirefire’ system nor, at the other 
extreme, for guaranteed life-time 
employment. In the West, it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that the 
"hire-fire' mode has disadvantages. 
The problem of alienation of the 
worker (and hence weakness of 
incentives) is coming to the fore. 
At the same time, the Japanese 
model of life-time employment 
(which actually relates to only a 
part of the industria] work force) 
may be difficult to adopt 


Perhaps we need to make greater 
use of wage differentials, incentive 
structures and the like. But the 


right to dismiss has to exist for 
both public and private employ- 
ment; it shculd, however, carry 
with it fairly heavy terminal bene- 
fits payable to any ‘permanent’ 
employee who is dismissed sum- 
marily. This is the only way to 
ensure that employing institutions 
do not carry employees who act as 
barriers to progress and that em- 
ployers think twice before dismis- 
sing an employee. Of course some 
unfair dismissals will occur; it 
would be folly to think otherwise. 


The question of training also 
comes in here. While the new 
educational policy speaks of delink- 
ing degrees from jobs, it continues 
to assume that most of the skills 
needed will be provided by the 
educational system. I want to sug- 
gest that this is neither possible nor 
des'rable. 


Our attempts at manpower plan- 
ning have not been attended with 
much success. Demand projections 
have rarely come right and the 
fault for this does not always lie at 
the door of the manpower planner. 
The underlying assumptions about 
the detailed growth path of the 
economy turn out to be false or else 
employers reject trainees and prefer 
so-called ‘practicals’ who may be 
cheaper and, in their view, just as 
good. Also, the government-run 
training system is slow in adapting 
to changes in demand, for there are 
enormous time lags in equipment 
acquisition and between enrolment 
and outturn. Private industry has 
done little in this area. The appren- 
ticeship schemes have not worked 
well either. 


A major change in policy is 
needed. The education system 
should provide trainable material— 
products with some general and 
flexible skills and acquaintance with 
the real world. The employer should 
arrange for the training of his 
employee beyond this point. The 
advantages would be that the 
training would be relevant, and 
that the employer would bear the 
cost of this training rather than the 
State. 


Also, in the years ahead, employ- 
ees in areas where technology is 
changing will have to be trained 


and retained (maybe more than 
once) over their working life and 
located and relocated in jobs. Here, 
the continuity and stability of the 
employment contract could be of 
benefit to both parties: the worker 
is effectively guaranteed a produc- 
tive working life and the employer 
can hope to gain from the specific 
skills he has created in the worker. 
For achieving these ends more 
thought has to be given to devising 
and legalising model employment 
contacts. The employer will then 
be able and willing to devise in- 
dividually, or with others, appro- 
priate training and, I emphasize, 
retaining facilities. The training 
will be much more relevant and the 
gains from it much greater for all. 


The education system should 
increasingly divest itself of these 
training functions and produce 
students who would take to sub- 
sequent training in industry like the 
proverbial! fish to water. Of course, 
this may not be possible for all 
specializations, but in all cases 
training to be meaningful must be 
undertaken in a real world context. 


I do believe I have indicated 
some important and neglected ele- 
ments in a policy-frame to take us 
to the twenty-first century. I would 
not claim to have discussed all the 
important issues but at least some 
of the issues high-lighted here are 
fundamental in that they will 
enable us, through a free and frank 
national debate, to decide what 
our problems are and what our 
priorities should be. More freedom 
of information and flow of opinion 
and informed and constructive criti- 
cism are steps in the creation of the 
institutions of a just and humane 
society. We all have a vested 
interest in creating institutions: 
they must reflect the consensus in 
society over goals and they must 
implement this consensus without 
fear or favour. It is here that I feel 
we need to move from ad-hoc 
actions to concerted policy. 


If this seems Utopian, compare 
itto the alternative, to my own 
personal mightmare in which I am 
wearing my gas mask and turning 
my colour TV to the light of a 
guttering candle — yes, just before 
midnight on 31 December, 1999, 
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material, social and political cons- 
traints on the administration of the 
Prime Minister's refofestation pro- 
gramnie, the programme is seen as 
having the potential not only to 
meet the major causes of damage to 
India’s rural envitonment, but also 
to contribute strongly to solution of 
the allied problems of overpopula- 
tion and rural poverty. However, 
for its potential to be realised there 
has to be a reappraisal of the econo- 
mic assumptions and the adminis- 
trative outlook associated with 
current development theory. 


The writer's viewpoint has been 
formed during nearly forty years' 
residence in a backward part of the 
U.P. hills, where he has witriessed a 
series of well-intentioned develop- 
ment programmes either fai to 
achieve their aims, or to result in 
damage both to the rural economy 
and to the character of the people. 
The reason for such failure appears 
to be that neither the government 
nor its economic advisers appreciate 
the difference between the monetary 
criteria of the market economy and 
the material criteria of the rural 
subsistence or ‘natural’ economy, 
particularly in the Indian context 
of over-crowding, environmental 
degeneration, and resource short- 
ages. 


Rural India in general, and the 
backward areas in particular, repre- 
sent a different set of social, econo- 
mic and administrative problems 
from ‘those of thé urban/industrial 


areas. Rural poverty has to be 
understood in terms of the shortage 
of land and of the lfe-supporting 
materials yielded by the land, rather 
than in the standard economic terms 
of monetary income — terms which 
assume that one man can trade 
materials that are surplus to his 
needs in exchange for other mate- 
rials which are surplus to another 
man’s needs, an assumption that is 
invalid in a situation where there 
is no surplus of particular materials 
essential to life. Population num- 
bers have to be kept within the 
carrying capacity of the land in 
material terms. . 


The material economy of the 


rural areas and the monetary criteria “<. 


of commerce are linked through the 
exchange of both materials and 
money. Some of the problems of 
both economies are shared, such as 
the social and economic pressures 
resulting from population increase; 
but the fact that a problem is 
shared need not mean that the same 
solution is valid in the different 
settings. Indeed, when plenty of 
cash flows into a poor area, either 
from emigrants or from trading 
cash crops, the appearance of 
wealth in terms of food, clothes, 
and such things as television aerials, 
may conceal from the inexperienced 
eye the actual poverty of the land 
in terms of the number of people 
it is capable of supporting. 


The material economy is contrast- 
ed with the monetary economy to 


indicate the large part of the rural 
economy in which many, if not 
all, life-supporting materials (food, 
fuel, water, clothing, shelter, tools, 
etc.) are obtained directly from the 
land by the peasant consumer with- 
out the interposition of money. 
The peasant farmer uses money 
when he trades a surplus against 
materials his land cannot produce, 
and when he trades a further surplus 
against materials which improve the 
land’s yields or improve his living 
standard, but he is always aware 
that his well-being rests in the pro- 
ductivity of his cultivated and un- 
cultivated land. If his demands 
exceed the land's sustainable yields, 
then he becomes poor. If he grows 
only cash crops, some other farmer 
must grow his food. If he leaves the 
land and takes a job, he continues 
to consume the land's produce. 


S, long as the population is 
increasing, pressure on the land is 
not relieved by non-agricultural 
employment opportunities, because 
population pressure means that land 
yields are becoming insufficient to 
meet the people’s needs. Cash 
incomes can, for a time, help people 
in resource short areas to purchase 
some of their needs from surplus 
areas, in ,the way that urban popu- 
lations purchase their food from 
farmers, or as India can purchase 
food from other countries; but in 
the Indian context it would be ridi- 
culous to suppose that the rural 
population could, like the urban 
middle classes, purchase all their 
needs. 


This may seem to be an un- 
necessary statement of the cbvious, 
yet so much stfess is being laid on 
raising rural incomes through cash 
crops that it needs saying, particu- 
larly when industrially oriented ele- 
ments in the government are tending 
to give priority to ‘national’ interests 
in forest and mineral resources over 
local needs. Rural supplies of fuel, 
fodder, timber, water, etc., are 
diminishing, under present manage- 
ment, both in per capita and in 
gross terms. Alternative resources 
can alleviate but not meet the grow- 
ing demand. 


Were this all there was to it, India 
would soon be facing some sort of 
famine, probably combined with 


environmental disaster, even though 
food might be abundant. However, 
it is the degraded state of the 
environment that offers us hope. 


Hope lies in the power to restore 
the yield potential of the unculti- 
vated lands from which many lifc- 
supporting materials derive. The 
degradation of these lands is due 
to a combination of exploitation for 
national development. commerce, 
and urban demands, together with 
damage caused by farmers' tradi- 
tional systems of land and cattle 
management. This constitutes an 
exponentially growing threat to the 
national economy as the subsistence 
needs of an increasing population 
exceed the sustainable yields of the 
land, as presently managed. Resto- 
ration of these lands, whose yields 
may be many times improved by 
nothing more than better manage- 
ment, would give us time to check 
the population growth before sup- 
plies run out, while simultaneously 
halting the threat to the nation from 
environmental degradation. 


The rural component of the envi- 
ronmental threat can be met by 
afforestation of the major portion 
of the uncultivated lands, combined 
with other methods for checking 
soil erosion, retaining water runoff, 
and controlling drainage. However, 
there are a number of material, 
demographical, social, administra- 
tive and political constraints which 
have to be overcome if this seem- 
ingly simple solution is to be realis- 
ed. These constraints are inter- 
dependent to such a degree that, 
within a democratic framework, 
they can be overcome only if tbe 
afforestation programme is seen as 
one component of a far-reaching 
policy of democratisation. Their 
discussion therefore entails much 
overlapping. 


Maus from cultivated lands are 
not mankind's only material needs, 
yet until recently the land resources 
which yield uncultivated fodder for 
milk and bullock energy, fuelfor 
cooking and warmth, building 
materials, water, and a host of other 
materials, all of which contribute to 
both rural and urban life-support 
systems, have been allowed to 
degrade. The reasons are social (the 
problems of common ownership), 


demographic (the increasing needs 
of an increasing population), eco- 
nomic (demands exceeding sustain- 
able supplies), managerial (tradi- 
tional land management assumes a 
low population density), and politi- 
cal (informed public opinion is too 
little to check the abuses of power). 
The same uncultivated land also 
yields materials for commerce and 
industry, the materials sometimes 
being the same as those needed by 
the rural people. As the land 
degrades and material yields decline, 
there is a growing conflict over 
material allocations between rural 
interests and urban/industrial inte- 
rests. 


T. fact has to be faced that the 
rural people must meet their sub- 
sistence needs at the expense of the 


environment, so the answer lies in, 


insuring that the environment pro- 
vides them with a sufficiency. In 
the Indian context, this condition 
cannot be met unless priority is 
given to the satisfaction of the 
people's needs over commercial and 
industrial requirements. 


It is sometimes possible to reduce 
rural needs by, for instance, the use 
of fuel-efficient chulhas which can 
reduce fuel consumption up to 
40 per cent, the use of non-waste 
feeding mangers for cattle which, 
in some areas, may improve fodder 
utilisation by 40 per cent, and by 
stall-feeding cattle which can reduce 
the area needed for fodder to a 
quarter of that needed for grazing. 
However, such reductions may be 
necessary even to meet the people's 
needs alone. 


There are definite relationships 
between a land area, its fertility, the 
system of land management, the 
level of subsistence demanded by 
the population, and the number of 
people who can be steadily main- 
tained at that level. Both for culti- 
vated and uncultivated lands, inputs 
of fertilisers, irrigation, and high 
yielding and fast growing species, 
may improve fertility, raise yields, 
and so either maximise the number 
of people sustainable or raise the 
living standards of less people — 
provided the inputs are themselves 
sustainable. With or without such 
inputs, impreved management may 
produce the same results. 
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Even before the population level 
matches the theoretical maximum 
carrying capacity of an area, the 
evils associated with overcrowding 
may damage society, particularly 
in areas of high fertility. It appears 
we need space criteria for optimum 
social development, equivalent to 
the observed spatial requirements 
of several plant end animal species 
which, independently of food 
supplies, affect their reproductive 
behaviour. 


Factors which raise the land’s 
carrying capacity must be distin- 
guished from other factors, like 
tractors and farm and forestry 
machinery, which improve рег 
capita work output, thus allow- 
ing higher yields to be obtained by 
less workers, possibly at lower cost. 
The smaller number of workers may 
achieve higher living standards at 
the cost of reducing the standards 
of the workers displaced by the 
more efficient methods. According 
to theory, the displaced workers 
should find employment in, for 
instance, a tractor factory. But in 
India. where rural population den- 
sity is high and there is much rural 
under-employment and lack of 
other employment opportunity, dis- 
placed rural workers may be reduc- 
ed to fuelwood headloading or to 
migration to urban slums. 


Since we cannot afford further 
disruption of the rural economy, it 
is essential that rural planning be 
based on understanding of the land's 


- carrying capacity. This comes down 


to the perception that every person 
ina country, no matter where he 
lives, is supported by the sustaina- 
ble yields of a definite area of land, 
including the yields of mines, coal- 
fields, oil wells, and sources of 
hydro and other energy. 


Leaving aside grandiose and 
doubtfully realisable schemes based 
on faith in future technological 
developments, rural India's imme- 
diate needs have to be met from 
locally available resources. The 
most necessary and appropriate in- 
put into the system is new manage- 
ment. 


An important example lies in the 
devastation of uncultivated lands 
due to cattle grazing. This has 


checked forest regeneration and 
resulted in huge areas of treeless, 
overgrazed and eroding pasture. It 
was earlier assumed that the answer 
lay in reducing cattle numbers, but 
it is now known that these lands, if 
protected and managed for cut fod- 
der fed to cattle at stall, could 
sustain an even larger number of 
cattle than at present, besides pro- 
viding sustainable supplies of fuel- 
wood, building timber, etc. How- 
ever, such improvement could be 
sustained only if the total popula- 
tion did not grow to exceed even 
the restored carrying capacity. 


\ l hen this principle is transferred 
from the level of national limitation 
to the level of individual villages, 
the realities of rural life dictate that 
each village should have control 
over its own resources, and that 
the resources should be close to 
the village and sufficient to meet 
its needs. How to introduce and 
administer the necessary forms 
of village management of resources 
is the key both to the success of the 
reforestation programme and to 
India’s rural problem. 


The population growth rate has 
not been significantly reduced, with 
the result that gross demands for 
the materials of subsistence are 
increasing, even as the gross yields 
of these materials are decreasing, 
the one exception being foodgrains. 
A recent statement! that India’s 
potential productivity is so high 
that more than two billion people 
could be supported, so that ‘popu- 
lation control is not a crucial issue’, 
has to be regarded as irresponsible 
in view of the facts that the current 
population is placing an unbearable 
strain on the environment, and that 
each year’s population increase is 
adding to the difficulty of finding 
practical solutions. 


The ineffectiveness of population 
control measures to date is related 


1. Ani] Agarwal. The State of India’s 
Environment 1984-85. p, 377. This 1s almost 
the only statement in an otherwise excel- 
lent and well-documented publication 
whose source material is too vague to sup- 

rt such an expression of personal opin- 
jon. The evidence in the rest of the book 
appears to support the vlew that popula- 
tion control is indeed crucial to India's 
present and future well-being. 


to almost total neglect of school 
and college courses in the methodo- 
logy, neglect of the study ofand 
education in the concept of the 
land’s carrying capacity, and neglect 
of the fact that the Indian social 
structure and its ethos differ so 
radically from those of the Western 
world that demographical doctrines 
adopted from the West have largely 
proved invalid in the Indian con- 
text. Coercive methods, such as the 
current enforcement of a quota of 
‘cases’ on government officials, are 
no answer to the country’s long 
term requirement. 


The combination of population 
pressure with declining material 
yields might have made control 
programmes more acceptable, had 
not ignorance of the carrying capa- 
city concept supported the illusion 
that rural migration into industrial 
or government employment would 
somehow reduce the total demand 
on resources. This is a common 
illusion, mentioned by Malthus, that 
blinds even highly educated people 
to the fact that the carrying capa- 
city of a huge country cannot 
exceed the sum of the capacities of 
its small districts. In addition, indus- 
trialists still tend to regard high 
population density with а high 
demand for employment as pro- 
viding cheap labour, even at the 
cost of destroying the land they 
stand on. 


Ты situation has been further 
exacerbated by the confused eco- 
nomic doctrine that injection of 
money into the rural economy will 
result in generation of higher 
incomes, irrespective of material 
shortages and of factors of scale. 
Examples are the coercive pushing 
of bank loans for purchasing 
buffaloes in fodder-deficient areas, 
and fertiliser loans for small farmers 
whose land produces less than they 
consume and whose earnings leave 
no surplus to pay for agricultural 
inputs. 


We need an economic view which 
is relevant to current Indian con- 
ditions, and not a mere adaptation 
of Western-style economics which 
developed under very different 
conditions. Had India’s population 
stabilised at the 1947 level, the 
totally monetary view of econo- 


mics might have had more relevance 
to India than it now has. However, 
the effect of the population explo- 
sion has been to maintain a high 
rural population density in spite of 
high rates of rural-urban migration. 
In consequence, the combination 
of increasing rural subsistence 
needs with the increasing industrial 
offtake of raw materials from rural 
areas is destroying the national 
resource base. With supplies of 
materials running out, the answer 
cannot lie merely in increasing rural 
cash incomes, because money can- 
not buy non-existent materials. If 
fuel is lacking for peasants to col- 
lect by their own labour, money 
cannot help them. 


Í, view of the high rural popu- 
lation density and the fact that 
almost the whole land area is con- 
tributing to the rural life-support 
system, restoration of the land’s 
yield potential will not be achieved 
without the people’s active co-ope- 
ration. This need not mean that 
such work as reforestation must be 
done by the local residents, for it 
could be done by some form of 
land army providing employment 
for school dropouts. However, it 
does mean that such projects will 
not be sustainable in the long run 
unless village organisations co-ope- 
rate in maintaining plantations. 


For co-operation to be won, 
every village resident must feel it 
to his advantage to co-operate in 
maintaining the benefits. The area 
of land devoted to fuel, fodder, etc., 
should therefore be sufficient to 
yield subsistence needs at as high a 
level as possible. The people must 
also be instructed in the limits to 
living standards set by the combi- 
nation of family size and land 
productivity. This requires changes 
in education and vastly improved 
public communications. 


The greatest constraint on meet- 
ing this requirement is the lack of 
organisations at the village level 
capable of managing village com- 
mon lands to the equitable advant- 
age of the community. All the 
success stories of village reorga- 
nisation, from the early Panchayat 
Raj experience to the recent exam- 
ples of Sukhomajri, near Chandi- 
garh, and the D.G.S.M. villages in 


Garhwal, share this characteristic 
factor. Without this capacity, there 
is no check on the monopolisation 
of resources by powerful indivi- 
duals, and no check on the be- 
haviour of recalcitrant individuals. 


O шл, it takes only one 
man’s refusal to co-operate in the 


improved management of common 


lands for the whole scheme to col- 
lapse. The only known factor 
which secures willing agreement to 
co-operate in such proposals is the 
assurance that shares of the pro- 
duce will be distributed equally, 
irrespective of status or of the size 
of landholding. Where needs are 
unequal,as with differing sizes of 
families and numbers of cattle, 
redistribution of shares can be 
effected through  frade between 
individuals. 


Most of the current successes are 
in the field of voluntary or non- 
government organisations (Sukho- 
majri was a joint programme.) It 
is generally accepted that these 
organisations should be encouraged 
to the maximum possible extent, 
but that they and their exceptional 
leaders are too few to achieve 
village reforestation on the required 
scale within the time span at our 
disposal. Indeed, it is an indication 
of how far the government and 
the administration have moved 
from the village-based outlook of 
Mahatma Gandhi that voluntary 
organisations have provided more 
understanding of the village situa- 
tion and more practical solutions 
than have any government body. 
However, because of the scale of the 


problem, it seems necessary to find . 


some form of government or gov- 
ernment-backed administration cap- 
able of handling the reforestation 
programme through semi-auto- 
nomous village organisations. 


The obvious answer is to employ 
the existing Panchayat and Block 
system. Evidence exists that the 
early working of the Panchayat 
Raj fulfilled precisely these require- 
ments, but it is also known that 
the system was deliberately politi- 
cised at the instigation of M.L.A.'s 
and Departmental Chiefs who found 
the truly representative Sarpanch, 
because of his service of the people, 
was gaining more power than 


suited them. From the time that 
political party agents came to be 
‘elected’ to power in the panchayats, 
and the Block Development Offi- 
cer’s personal character report 
came to be written by the same 
party agent, no self-respecting man 
liked to take the post of B.D.O. 
In consequence, entrusting any 
peoplc-oriented programme to the 
existing panchayats is a formula for 
failure. 


From then on, any ruling party's 
power structure, instead of being 
based on the people, has in fact been 
based on the village level political 
agent or *Neta' (the word is used in 
the pejorative sense it attracts in the 
rural areas). This is because the 
huge rural vote is crucial to any 
political party, and the party relies 
on the local political agents to orga- 
nise it. The Netas cajole, bribe, or 
intimidate the village people to vote 
to their instructions. (Now that 
votes are counted boothwise, and 
that polling forms are numbered, 
the ballot is in no real sense secret.) 


To this sort of ‘Neta’, his political 
advantage is synonymous with his 
economic advantage. He therefore 
trades his support against power to 
divert government funds into his 
pocket. In order to maintain its 
power, the party thinks it necessary 
to give the Netas the price they 
demand. Apart from election funds, 
the price is paid in terms of alloca- 
tion of government contracts, pro- 
tection against legal action, and the 
transfer of officials who threaten to 
interfere with the Netas money- 
making and power-making activi- 
ties. 


К... programmes have therefore 
foundered on the diversion of plan 
funds through the Netas’ corrupt 
symbiosis with departmental offi- 
cials. In addition to this, some pro- 
grammes almost force corruption 
onto BDO’s and the people them- 
selves, as when the BDO is ordered 
to distribute loans to a certain value 
for purposes which are irrelevant to 
local conditions. 


The Jonger a party stays in power, 
the more powerfully entrenched the 
Netas become, and the less possible 
it becomes for any change in out- 
look at the top to be implemented 
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in the rural areas without risking 
electoral defeat. The ruling party 
therefore appears to be trapped by 
the inherent corruption at the base 
of its own power structure, 


This state of affairs is to some 
extent being countered by literacy, 
further education, and mobility, all 
of which even politicians must 
encourage in the interests of their 
industrial and technological pro- 
grammes. But the progress is very 
slow, largely because politicians in 
general oppose those developments 
in education which threaten them 
with the growth of informed public 
opinion. 


Itis, however, assumed that the 
ruling elite are actually concerned 
to improve the conditions of the 
400 millions or so rural poor and 
to meet the environmental threat. 
Whether this is from philanthropy, 
from concern over the environment, 
or from the need to look after the 
electorate is unimportant. Whatever 
the motive, within the democratic 
framework there appears to be only 
one Way out — more democracy. ' 


The relevance of all. this to the 
reforestation programme is that the 
degree of success (or failure) will 
largely depend on the Netas’ reac- 
tions to it, such is their power in 
' the villages. ] ў 


Baz being a political agent, 
the Neta is also a local man, with 
‘his own land and business, and far 
reaching family connections. Where 
there are forests, he may Бе a forest 
* contractor. (The introduction of 


Forest Corporations has changed . 
the contractor problem slightly, but 


it has not removed it.) Asa farmer 
and a political agent, he can take 
full advantage of any agricultural 
project. As village Sarpanch, Sabha- 
patti, or Block Pramukh, he influ- 
ences the allocation of development 
funds. As a businessman, he. can 
bring political pressure to bear on 
any official who catches him break- 
ing regulations. : 


A forest guard, for instance, must 
choose between’ accepting a bribe 
and being transferred far .from 
home. A Patwari must fabricate evi- 
dence in favour of the Neta, or risk 
the Neta instigating a whole village 


to charge him with murder or rape. 
He may own a local newspaper 
through which he attacks his oppo- 
nents. Clerks in government offices, 
who are related to him, will warn 
him of impending action and push 
or withhold his files to suit his 
cases. 


Н... it must be appreciated 
that the village Neta is himself a 
peasant, Even if he is educated, bis 
schooling has no more prepared him 
to understanding the intricacies of 
the rural problem than it has any 
other village man. Like all the 
others, he sees no hope of bettering 
rural conditions except through the 
programmes the government pro- 
vides, for he has accepted the same 
economic goal as everyone else. 


The fault lies in the economic 
view that rural poverty can be era- 
dicated by money, rather than by 
working hard to restore the land's 
productivity. This view matches 


_ the peasant's need for money to 


replace the materials, his ‘land no 
longer provides. Meanwhile, the 
younger generation is given employ- 
ment-oriented education and, at the 
same time, is being taught by exam- 
ple fo adopt the monetary standards 
of. urban life, where fashionable 
clothes, scooters, and - television 
sets are displayed as signs of national 
progress. From looking to the land 
to provide their needs, the peasantry 
turn towards money-making. 


‘Thus, the perceived needs of the 
peasantry match the development 
theories of the government. Roads, 
irrigation schemes, school buildings, 
and.all the rest, are, on tlie one 
hand, seen as infrastructural inputs 
towards economic 
growth, and, on the other hand, 
seen as employment opportunities 
welcomed for the cash they bring to 
needy peasants. 


Netas vie with each other for 
such programmes to be brought to 
their villages. While it is not denied 
that an irrigation project raises 
crop yields, or that roads open up 
areas to economic activity (and to 
exploitation), the Neta’s and the 
peasant’s interest in them is as much 
or more in the money they bring 


through employment.as it is in any, 


(monetary) . 


expected contribution to the local 
economy. In many instances, it is 
only the Netas and their sort who 
can take advantage of the economic. 
opportunities. 


Under these circumstances, it is 
to be expected that Netas will make 
as much money out of projects as 
their positions allow, even causing 
bad work to be done so as to insure 
future contracts for repairs. It is 
also understandable that their vil- 
lage people grudgingly admire them 
for their success in getting more of 
what they themselves want, and 
support them for providing employ- 
ment through political influence. 
From the political party’s viewpoint, 
the price paid for electoral support 
is acceptable. 


It should now be clear, however, 
that the cost to the national econo- 
my is unacceptable. This is evi- 
denced by the environmental degra- 
dation, the huge numbers of the 
poor, the increasing social unrest, 
and the growing monetary inflation. 
When the land, the base of the 
national economy, is allowed to 
degenerate, the.economy itself must 
degenerate. The Prime Minister's 
reforestation programme can. thus 
be interpreted as the first attempt 
to tackle land degradation on a big 
enough scale to benefit the entire 
economy. Since it is not known 
whether the Prime Minister himself 
sees it in this light, only the poten- 


tial can be discussed. , 


I; 


5 bureaucratic mind, the 
bureaucracy's empire-building: pro- | 
clivities, its sensitivity to interference 
from politicians at all levels, and its 
now. entrenched corruptions, all 
place obstructions in the way.of peo- 
ple-oriented programmes. Neither 
politician nor bureaucrat likes to 
relinquish power; this makes them- 
insensitive to the requirement of a 
healthy rural society that it must 
have the power to manage its own 
affairs. Then the violence that stems 
from frustration ıs taken as a reason 
for strengthening the administration 
and, in particular, the police. 


The entire administrative struc- 
ture is hierarchical, so that official 
contact with villages is often only 
through the Netas, Patwaris, and 
panchayat officers, all of whom are 


usually corrupt. As a result, admi- 
nistrative ignorance of actual village 
conditions is often abysmal, aggra- 
vated by the communications gap 
between illiterate villager and the 
highly educated official. At the level 
of junior officials and clerks, the 
poor are harassed, cheated, and 
treated with disdain. 


The influx of young and well 
motivated men and women into the 
administrative services marks some 
improvement in this situation. Un- 
fortunately, an equal number seem 
to be even worse than the worst of 
the old scoundrels. 


The evils of political interference 
in the administration is well 
known. MP’s, MLA’s, Netas, and 
their financial supporters are given 
protection from legal action, as 
: are those officials who serve their 
private and political interests. 
The sacrifice of honest and 
responsible officials to political 
convenience has inhibited even 
senior men from taking responsibi- 
lity for decisions normal to their 
positions without reference to the 
political bosses, thus clogging the 
administration with centralised pro- 
cedure. The political need to present 
a glowing picture of national pro- 
gress encourages project officers to 
make reports of their success, irres- 
pective of conditions on the ground. 


l \ ith all this and much more, 
. even if the top policy makers were 

to wish the reforestation pro- 
gramme’s full potential to be realis- 
ed, the problems of implementation 
are immense. If the unusual prac- 
tice is followed of giving orders and 
expecting them to be acted up on, 
the usual consequences will follow: 
orders will be passed down through 
the hierarchy, minor officials will 
plant a few trees where they can be 
seen by their car-bound seniors, 
village people will get some paid 
employment. Netas and officials 
will take their cuts, and the pro- 
gramme will be forgotten under the 
stress of international events and 
internal disturbances. The pro- 
gramme will show results on paper, 
but not on the ground. Netas and 
influential village men who see 
advantages in reforestation are 
more likely to plant commercial 
species of trees than species which 


support local agriculture or other 
local needs. 


While there can be little or no 
objection to going ahead and plant- 
ing trees wherever possible, any 
reforestation programme must have 
a long-term perspective. It would be 
foolish to attempt to save the 
environment by means that are 
almost certain to polarise the rural- 
urban conflict and give rise to 
social disturbances. A new view- 
point needs to be introduced, rather 
than merely a new programme. 


jm Hindu india might 
find it hard to accept an evolu- 
tionary view of human society, as 
against its own view of unalterable 
caste differences — a view that 
easily lends itself to justification of 
vested interests. Seen from the evo- 
lutionary viewpoint, the current 
policy of providing grants, subsi- 
dies, free services, and 'develop- 
ment? programmes administered 
from the top down, is regressive, 
because it inhibits initiative, self- 
dependence, and development of 
responsibility, and it encourages 
what is known as ‘Ma-Bap-ism’. 
This system favours the growth of a 
few ruthlessly egotistic individuals 
who seize any advantage open to 
them, without concern for others — 
the very people who, as we have 
seen, are blocking rural progress. 


The progressive alternative is, 
firstly, to give the sort of education 
which prepares people to under- 
stand and find solutions to their 
problems, particularly in terms of 
accepting responsibility towards 
themselves, their children and the 
community for the sizes of families; 
secondly, to introduce equitable 
systems of village self-government 
with built-in safeguards against sub- 
version by powerful individuals, 
and with only sufficient government 
intervention to insure that com- 
munities carry out their duties and 
that penal action is taken against 
offenders. 


The present Panchayat system 
does not perform in this fashion. 
Exceptional examples may be 
found, but in general it is politi- 
cised, inequitable, and corrupt. It 
is doubtful whether it could be 
salvaged, because it has become 


less a representative instrument of 
democracy than the last rung in 
an hierarchical and authoritarian 
bureaucracy, in league with politi- 
cians and controlled by local power 
groups. It would be better 
abolished. 


Voluntary agencies tend to deny 
that the government could organise 
village communities along the sug- 
gested lines largely because of the 
mind-set adapted by officials whose 
careers depend on their con- 
forming to bureaucratic norms. 
Since there are not enough volun- 
tary agencies to meet the need, and 
since the government cannot set 
them up by order, the chance for 
reorganisation of village adminis- 
tration through such agencies seems 
remote. Yet, without a new system 
of village administration the re- 
forestation programme stands either 
to feil, or to give risé to unaccept- 
able rural suffering and/or social 
disturbances. 


However, the government is not 
compelled to act through its tradi- 
tional establishments. If it is capa- 
ble of setting up autonomous 
corporations and public sector 
industries, then it is capable of set- 
ting up a government funded semi- 
autonomous body for the reorga- 
nisation of village administration 
on patterns provided by successful 
non-government agencies. Govern- 
ment approval of and help to 
Vinoba Bhave’s gram-dan villages is 
an example — irrespective of that 
scheme’s success or failure. 


Ра sector industries аге ге- 
portedly hampered with the same 
anachronistic administrative systems 
as clog all government departments. 
This is said to be because they were 
staffed by government administra- 
tors who brought the bureaucratic 
mind-set with them, instead of 
being staffed by professional man- 
agement. If such a mistake were to 
be repeated in any organisation 
entrusted with village administra- 
tion, the voluntary agencies would 
be proved right. It might be better 
to draw staff from the voluntary 
agencies themselves. 


It therefore has to be emphasised 
that the reforestation programme 
will not be successful unless the 
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erson heading it has the character, 
owledge, and  people-oriented 
outlook to enable him to select 
like-minded staff and to withstand 
political pressures. There is no 
doubt that we have suitable people, 
but we seldom see them in posi- 
tions of independent authority. 


Vociferous opposition to any such 
scheme would come from the Netas 
and their like, because it would 
undermine their power. They would 
threaten the ruling political party 
with electoral defeat. Here a serious 
question needs asking. In voting the 
Neta class into power, was the elec- 
torate voting for people they largely 
knew were corrupt, or were they 
voting for a new Prime Minister 
who, they hoped, would give them 
8 cleaner and more equitable gov- 
ernment? If the first alternative 
were true, we might appear to be 
moving towards either anarchy or 
dictatorship. If the second were 
true, then the Netas might either 
be ignored, or persuaded by party 
discipline, that votes are better won 
by improving material and adminis- 
trative conditions than by relying on 
money. In this case, we may move 
towards a more truly democratic 
government then the present one. 


V ing communities are unlikely 
to co-operate in planting and 
protecting forests on common land 
if the tree species do not suit their 
needs. Plantations will not last for 
long if village demands exceed sus- 
tainable yields. To the extent physi- 
cally possible, every village should 
therefore have sufficient land to 
yield the required quantities of fuel, 
fodder, etc.. with allowance for un- 
avoidable increase in population 
numbers. 


To satisfy these conditions, a new 
land settlement may be required, 
with particular attention paid to 
demarcation of village boun- 
daries. Many village forest projects 
have been stymied by boundary 
disputes. In some places this require- 
ment may have repercussions on the 
Reserved Forests, when nearby vil- 
lages do not have sufficient land. In 
tbe Siwalik villages of the Sukho- 
majri project, for instance, pro- 
gramme success has been entirely 
dependent on easements which have 
allowed village development of 


adjacent, treeless land classified 


as Reserved Forest. 


Legislation may also be required 
to give village communities the 


.required powers of management, 


and toinsure that they perform 
their duties. 


hether by these means or by 
any other, a solution to the rural 
problem has to be found. The threat 
of environmental degradation will 
not be met by a few show places of 
enclosed government forest. The 
threat of rural resource shortages 
will not be met if the local benefits 
of reforestation are monopolised by 
Netas, other influential persons, and 
industrialists. In a country where 
almost every inch of land contri- 
butes to rural subsistence, so that 
rural demands have produced more 
land degradation than industrial 
demands, little can be done without 
the people's co-operation. Without 
a solution to resource shortages 
there can be no reason for the 
people to co-operate. And without 
an educational system which teaches 
people to think and to solve pro- 
blems, rather than merely memo- 
rising, there will be no humane 
solution to the overpopulation pro- 
blem, and no growth of informed 
public opinion to check corruption 
at the political power base and so 
act to preserve democracy. 


It is implicit in many of the 
assumptions made above that they 
could be invalidated by any totali- 
tarian system of government that 
sought to achieve its ends by force 
— compulsory ‘co-operation’, as in 
China; deliberate starvation, as in 
Stalinist Russia; genocide, as in 
Cambodia and Nazi Germany. 
Admitting that democracy is no 
protection against the sort of famine 
reducing the East African popula- 
tion, this is not the sort of solution 
to overpopulation anyone in his 
senses wants. The consequences of 
failure to check the population 
growth rate and to keep production 
growth in pace with it are showing 
in the increased social frictions as- 
sociated with overcrowding, poverty 
and under-employment. (Society 
seems able to tolerate higher popu- 
lation densities at high living stan- 
dards than at low ones.) 


These social frictions increasingly 
seem to justify dictatorial and re- 
pressive measures — a trend that is 
showing in the vast growth of the 
repressive arm of the police and its 
brutalisation, as compared with the 
weakness of its protective arm. 
Suppression of violence is demo- 
cratically justifiable only when a 
government is ready to correct the 
wrongs that have given rise to vio- 
lence, but this should not mean that 
governments may ignore complaints 
until they manifest in violence, as 
has been the Indian pattern. 


Thus, the answer does not lie 
merely in sterner discipline, but, 
more importantly, in going to the 
roots of the rural problem which, 
as has been suggested, are entangled 
in the political system and reach 
right up to the economic and poli- 
cal views of the ruling elite. It needs 
to beseen that a nation must be 
built on firm foundations, and that 
India's foundations are its peoples, 
predominantly rural, and not its 
industrial wealth. 


The fate of the Indian peoples 
appears to turn on the issue of 
transferring power to rural com- 
munities and reducing or redirecting 
the power of the rural political 
agents. If something of the sort is 
not done, it appears only too likely 
that the entire political edifice will 
crumble under the burden of human 
needs. 


O, the material plane, the poten- 
tial of increased yields from the 
uncultivated areas is what provides 
us with a little extra time before un- 
checked population growth, or even 
the unavoidable growth which will 
come from the huge juvenile popu- 
Jation, again results in demands 
exceeding supplies. If this time is 
not used to increase both the capa- 
city to understand and understand- 
ing of the ruralsituation, then the 
people and the economy may be 
destroyed by material shortages 
(famine) and by social disturbance 
(riots and revolutions). If, on the 
other hand, proper use is made of 
the time available, so that people 
learn that they must restrain them- 
selves, rather than having restraint 
brutally thrust upon them, then the 
situation may he saved. 
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View from the Village 


Va !SVARAMURTI 


AGRICULTURE and rural deve- 
lopment are subjects that come up 
for political attention only too often 
because of obvious factors. A record 
output of food keeps the. country 
free from imports and helps the 
general price level to be maintained, 
saving the politician much trouble 
from public discontent over violent 
price fluctuations. The agricultural 
sector is a vast vote-bank that can 
be manipulated because fhe voters 
are mostly illiterate, and still abide 
by some predictable traditional 
behaviour (unlike the unpredictable 
urban voters). Hence the ubiquitous 
political language of rural develop- 
ment on all conceivable platforms. 


There is a third dominant reason 
for the interest: agriculture is still 
subject to traditional exploitation by 
vested interests, not only the poli- 
ticians, but the traders, industria- 
lists, and a diverse category of pro- 
fessional people — lawyers, doctors, 
government departments (including 

.the bankers and the LIC personnel) 
and a whole lot of the new breed of 
smart-talking salesmen and execu- 
tives who have descended on the 
rural scene in recent years. 


Among the traditional exploiters, 
one has to include religious leaders, 
godmen, caste leaders and others 
belonging to this non-economic 
category. In the ultimate reckoning, 
there is no one urban group 
which is not parasitic in the eyes of 
the villagers — teachers, journalists, 
the liquor barons, the cinema bosses 
and hoteliers and so on and so 


forth. Each one of them has a 
vested interest in keeping the vil- 
lagers and their aspirations geared 
to their own, set plans. 


This may seem to be a sweeping 
statement but it isn't. Just as there 
is a high degree of politicisation of 
society at other levels, so too is 
there in agriculture, particularly as 
it is the largest sector. As the pro- 
cess of modernisation is slow in the 
countryside, agriculture is ° faced 
with the agonising problem of a 
too gradual pace of transition. 
Today we have neither the tradi- 
tional agriculture nor the would-be 
hi-tech agribusiness. It is a veritable 
no man's land where old assump- 
tions about the farmers and their 
predilections are falling apart and 
new perceptions are fast emerging 
and cry out for proper evaluation. 


In the absence of any .realistic 
appraisal, and in the context of 
several excuses being touted in the 
name of agriculture and rural deve- 
lopment, the rural areas are sub- 
jected to increasing pressures. The 
process of exploitation has become 
intensified by the joining together 
of many new vested interests besides 
the ones classified above. So, when 
one reads about whatis what on 
the Indian agricultural scene as seen 
by the scribes in Delhi and Bombay 
and, to a lesser extent, the other 
metropolifan cities, the rural 
people feel agitated, cynical or 
amused as the mood dictates. But 
what is clear is pronouncements of 
government and other city-based 
commentators is at variance with 
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the perceptions of the more arti- 
culate sections of the villagers. ' 


O.. notable feature of the last 


decade is the rising militancy of the , 


farmers. We have to hasten to add 
that the hair-splitting indulged in by 
academics and the press about the 
class-character of the farmers in the 
recent revolts is simply irrelevant 
except in some faded ideological 
circles. For, in the matter of urban 
exploitation there is no class conflict 
whatever among the different strata 
of village society. All stand to suffer 
in the face of any combined urban 
onslaught. The net impact is to 
drain the resources away from the 
countryside and to leave the 
villagers to fend for themselves. 


The new militancy of the farmers 
has come about spontaneously 
owing to indiscriminate multiple 
exploitation. It was inevitable for 
them to march towards the towns 
and block the national highways 
and bring matters to a collision 
point. For long, agrarian tensions 
were confined to village limits, 
between the landlords and the 
tenants. Now the exploiter is seen 
coming from outside. Hence the 
longer rural-urban divide in the 
new struggle. Perhaps, this was 
not to the liking of the old leftists 
and others. Therefore one sees an 
apathy among the urban intelligen- 
tsia to diagnose the situation and 
come up with realistic responses. 


Anyway, these agitations have 
focussed attention on the problems 
of farmers faced with the classical 
dilemma of a growing agricultural 
surplus in the context of falling 
prices. So, in spite of the new 
technological advances — more irri- 
gation, fertilisers, new seeds etc — 
the farmers are comparatively no 
better off than what they were 
before. They are still surrounded 
by the village brokers and the 
small-town tradesmen and even, to 
some extent, the old and the new 
money-lenders in the production- 
cum-marketing chain, all of which 
adds up to continued exploitation. 
The co-operatives and other market- 
ing committees have failed miser- 
ably. 


The role of the government at 
the Centre and in the States is no 


better. At critical moments everyone 
fails the farmer. There are distress 
sales all around. Private trade still 
dictates terms and farmers are 
brought to heel in no time. This is 
the plight of the cotton growers in 
Karnataka, tobacco farmers in 
Andhra Pradesh, onion farmers in 
Maharashtra, potato growers in 
UP, turmeric farmers in Tamil 
Nadu. Even sugarcane-growers with 
assured factory prices are no better. 
It is not that no one is unaware of 
this perennial problem of the 
Indian farmers.It is a question of 
political will and political wisdom, 
nurtured in an urban milieu, unwil- 
ling to force the pace of change 
that might hurt urban interests too 
much. 


Uni now, political thinking sees 
villages as vestiges of feudalism, 
effectively under the control of the 
have-nots in terms of the number 
of votes. So long as these rural 
have-nots are in a majority, poli- 
ticians need not bother about the 
emerging realities even when dete- 
riorating standards of living of 
villagers vis-a-vis city dwellers be- 
comes obvious. This sort of myopic 
view was strengthened by leftist 
thinking and mostly peddled by the 
earlier communists who thought 
that the correct State policy was 
to abolish the concentration of 
wealth in landownership and create 
conditions of equality and social 
progress on a less exploitative basis. 
This the old Congress Party tried 
to do by way of a series of progres- 
sive land reforms which effectively 
putan end to exploitation in the 
traditional feudal forms. 


Today, almost all the States have 
enacted radical land reforms. Some 
like Kerala and Karnataka had 
gone further by conferring owner- 
ship rights on actual tillers of the 
soil. In West Bengal, the emphasis 
is more on regularising the rights 
of share-croppers by recording their 
tenancy rights and regulating their 
share of the produce vis-a-vis the 
landowners. In Kerala, the Marxists 
were the first to confer ownership 
rights believing that this would win 
over the support of the masses in 
the countryside. The same logic 
applied to the minimum wages Act 
for farm workers. Unfortunately 
for them the socio-economic scene 


changed radically beyond all ex- 
pectations, After the tenants became 
the owners of tiny bits of land they 
voted massively for the Congress 
(I) in keeping with their new status 
as landowners! The Marxists have 
been wiped out of their one-time 
strongholds like Palghat district, 
for instance. 


Like the farmer tenants-turned- 
landowners, the new generation 
agricultural workers too have 
changed from the early political 
radicalism to new lifestyles. After 
the advent of the Gulf boom and 
with increased opportunities for 
education, health services and other 
benefits and with the liquor-lottery- 
vulgar cinema culture overtaking 
them, the emancipated poor, so to 
say, have acquired newer identities 
in terms of their caste status and 
religious divisions. 


The first casualty of this is the 
Marxist Party. The gainers are the 
unlimited number of new political 
groupings based on the many castes 
and communal factors and persona- 
lities drawn from these ranks. If in 
West Bengal the Marxists still hold 
on, it is by sheer force of a cynical 
and deliberate non-performance as 
a conscious policy and by keeping 
up the discontent withina state of 
stagnation and backwardness all 
around. Anyway, that is how the 
scene looks to an outside observer. 


| ous of land legislation is 
one thing. But implementation or 
radical land legislation is a question 
of political survival for many State 
governments and so they have often 
to tread this thorny path rather 
cautiously. Implementation is an 
euphemism for keeping up the 
status-quo with the prevailing reali- 
ties in the countryside. Although 
land ceilings have been imposed in 
all the States, benami land-holdings 
are still a common feature in the vil- 
lages. One cannot do much about 
it for it is a politically explosive 
issue. But, by and large, the old- 
time feudal inequities have been 
done away with, not only by the 
passing of the land reforms but 
simply with the passage of time as 
well. The emerging reality today is 
that the so-called large landowners 
are faced with the uneconomic 
returns from their holdings in the 


face of growing labour shortage, 
high wages and the all-round rise in 
input costs and the absence ofa 
` proper marketing set-up to ensure 
fair economic prices for farm pro- 
duce. 


As for tenants, wherever they 
exist, they are effectively protected 
from eviction for non-payment of 
rent. It is next to impossible to 20]- 
lect rents from them. In Tamil 
Nadu, the tenants of temple lands, 
for instance, have consistently failed 
to pay their rents with the result 
the- famous Big Temple in Tanjore 
closed its doors to devotees because 
the deity had no money to keep 
Himself going! Such is the rigour 
of the land reform laws. No one 
with any sense of realism can say 
that further progress lies in the 
‘further’ implementation of land 
reform laws. 


This brings us to the sensitive 
question of making the tillers the 
owners of the soil, Though this was 
(or still is?) the catchy election 
slogan with all political parties, the 
truth is that there are not many 
takers for this once-heady rhetoric. 
The rural voters are not swayed 
any more by this captivating slogan, 
because there are various avenues 
for earning an income higher than 
that from tilling . tiny pieces of 
Jands, mostly dry and unproductive. 
Already, the small marginal farmers 
are slipping away from their ranks 
and they all now want to call them- 
selves landless labour. (The estimates 
for drawing up of the total number 
of the poor do not seem to vary 
‘from one agency to the other, both 
official and non-official.) 


According to the agricultural 
census of 1975-76, out of a total of 
81 milion land holdings, 58 mil- 
lion were small and marginal far- 
mers. The 1981 census puts the 
agricultural labour population at 
55 million; These marginal farmers 
own very small patches of land unfit 
for economic cultivation. On an 
average, they own one hectare each 
and even among them 70 per cent 
of the holdings are only 0.4 hectares 
each. *For Tamil Nadu too this 


* Planning and the Poor, B.S. Minhas, 
New Delhi, 1974. 


sector of farmers holds less than 
0.4 hectares and this sector consti- 
tutes about 60 per cent of the land 
holdings in the State. In terms of 
operational holdings about 90 per 
cent are less than two hectares. This 
excessive fragmentation is one basic 
cause for low agricultural producti- 
vity with too many unviable units 
contributing to negative growth. 


Í, a situation like this, talk of 
making the tenants owners of their 
soil does not evoke much enthu- 
siasm even among the tenants them- 
selves. 


They already are the effective 
owners for all practical purposes. 
They need not pay any rent owing 
to many of the moratoriums in 
force today. Debt-cancellation legis- 
lations have made the tenants and 
the village poor free people in the 
eyes of their neighbours. Much of 
what one reads in learned treatises 
` and in the metropolitan press about 
bonded-labour, exploitation of the 
poor by the landlords and the 
money-lenders etc., is only of margi- 
nal significance in the context of 
the new forces emerging in the 
countryside for greater freedom for 


the underprivileged. 


The main thrust of official agen- 
cies today is to push the village 
poor to benefit from the new op- 
portunities. Land-hunger has given 
place to job-hunger or, more accu- 
rately, opportunity-hunger. Eager 


‘village youth and even able-bodied 


men and women wish to move away 
from. their traditional ‘occupations 
to jobs outside. The over-crowded 
suburban buses and the trains, 
over-crowded mostly by the under- 
privileged, is a sure indication of 
migration of village labour towards 
better employment prospects else- 
where. Whatever be the political 
bungling in the country, this histo- 
ric process of migration has taken 
place and now cannot be arrested. 
The latest census confirms the 


definite decline in labour dependent . 


upon agriculture. 


These over-crowded buses and 
trains have made the Harijans, for 
instance, share seats along with 
their one-time masters. This level- 
ling out of prejudice has contribut- 
ed in no small measure to a new 


inter-personal relationship based oñ 
the need to respect each other’s 
independence. Тһе spread of 
urbanisation has contributed to 
new occupations for rural labour 
and the incomes from these non- 
traditional jobs are more attractive 
than the traditional occupations, 
The tenant, for instance, is now 
poorer by comparison, say, to the 
bullock-cart driver, barber of 
mason and the village grocer of 
even a construction labourer, who 


` command wages on par with those 


in the towns. The farmers, mean- 
while continue to be exploited by 
the trade network and this gives 
rise to a new source of inequity and 
injustice in the otherwise awakened 
countryside. But, this new aware- 
ness has united the farmers to wage 
a combined battle for their better- 
ment. 


oos per se as cultivators 
cannot withstand the pressures of 
urbanisation and industrialisation 
for long. I myself am a farmet 
based in a village cf mud huts, and 
have seen once-proud farming fami- 
lies selling oft their lands to survive 
while the landless families have 
saved money over the years because 
of the higher wages now prevailing 
for farm Jabour. Selling land was 
once considered a matter of shame 
in the eyes of villagers. Now, every- 
thing is seen more objectively | in 
terms of economic return. 


Owning land in the village these 
days is, in fact,'a hazardous experi- 
ence because of the uncertainties 
facing the farmers, Yet, because 
land is becoming a scarce commo- 
dity, the market value of agricul- 
tural properties has appreciated, 
encouraging the farmers to sell. 
Labour-intensive farming is now 
clearly a losing proposition. The 
idyllic picture of family labour con- 
tributing to the success of farming 
is no more possible with the 
younger generation finding more 
opportunities outside. For farms 
above five acres the necessary. out- 


- side Jabour is becoming scarce and 


hence prohibitive. In Kerala this 
process has led to alarming results. 
The paddy lands (in a rice deficit 
State) are shrinking, being sold now 
for housing and industrial purposes. 
At any rate, paddy cultivation is no 
longer profitable and lands have 
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been shifted to cash crops. The 
result is zero growth in agriculture. 


The situation in other States can 
not be very different in the coming 
years. Already land prices are rising 
and farmers get unimaginable offers 
to sell for industrial and housing 
purposes. The record output of 
food which India has produced in 
the context of the growing number 
of people below the poverty line, 
appearslike a grand illusion and 
does not make much sense seen in 
the perspective of distributive 
justice, Even otherwise, the record 
output is the outcome of successive 
good monsoons. Any failure of the 
rains for one or two years would 
destroy all our optimism on the 
food front. This is not satisfactory. 
What we need is long-term, sound 
agricultural engineering and plan- 
ing for a more equal society. 
Technological advances have to be 
distributed widely and not confined 
to certain prosperous States. A 
meaningful institutional framework 
has to be created for sustaining our 
agriculture in terms of more invest- 
ment and productivity. Only that 
would ensure some stability against 
nature's unpredictability. 


А, the moment, there is по 
realisation of this in political and 
official thinking. All that is being 
attempted is to keep up the pro- 


‚ duction tempo wherever possible 


and to yield to farmers’ demands 
only when it is not possible to con- 
tain them otherwise. Thus, the 
farmers of Punjab and Haryana are 
favoured more than others. They 
are also able to mobilise themselves 
more effectively to force govern- 
ment to concede their demands. If 
Operation Blue star had not taken 
place on that fateful day, the 
Punjab farmers would still have 
dominated the beadlines for they 
were planning for such an agitation 
just then. Likewise the farmers in 
Maharashtra and in Tamil Nadu 
and also in Karnataka have suc- 
ceeded to organise themselves into 
, politically effective forces. Hence 
their governments have come out 
with many policy changes, but the 
real shape of things is yet to come. 


7^, Industrialisation and the urbani- 
sation process have been mainly 
~tesponsible for these new develop- 


ments in agriculture. What is signi- 
ficant, however, is that we seem to 
have reached a deadend in our 
policy perceptions. The 20-point 
programme has already run its 
course, Now Rajiv Gandhi has 
spoken about the need to restruc- 
ture the same programme, but the 
past few months of his rule has not 
given any indication that he is really 
serious about this need to takea 
fresh look at things. The new struc- 


.turalists’ surrounding the Prime 


Minister have not yet come to grips 
with the realities of the country- 
side. 


Т. 20-point programme has now 
little to offer. It has already done 
its job however unsatisfactorily. It 
has succeeded in releasing the ener- 
gies of rural people in some ways, 
but the basic impulse of tbe pro- 
gramme was clearly ad hocism as in 
many other spheres. This has 
damaged established institutions like 
the Panchayat Raj and the co-ope- 
ratives. Indira Gandhi wanted to 
deal with the mass of the village 
poor directly in order to strengthen 
her hold on the electorate. She suc- 
ceeded to some extent, but in the 
process helped to strengtben the 
capitalist-trader forces. The result 
was the exadus of a large number 
of small and marginal farmers and 
the freezing of the potential of the 
genuine farmers to produce more. 


India’s agricultural potential is 
such that given the right focus of 
modernisation we could double and 
even treble the food cutput in the 
foreseeable future. But, recognising 
that agriculture is the basic struc- 
ture of the Indian village we have 
to bear in mind that any attempt to 
modernise Indian farming in the 
absence of suitable institutional 
safeguards, is likely to lead to 
greater exploitation of the farmers 
by the more powerful capitalist 
forces. Also, greater inequities and 
injustice for the poor and the weak 
in such a scenario. Of course, there 
is no escape from modernisation 
either. It calls for greater investment 
and this presupposes attractive 
returns from farming. How are we 
going to reconcile these contradic- 
tory pulls? Rajiv Gandhi and his 
advisors cannot apply their theories 
of industrial expansion to Indian 
agriculture. The problems are too 


complex and call for deeper analysis 
and careful policy perspectives. 


і is imperative that villagers 
learn to inanage their affairs in the 
spheres of their own lives where 
they alone know what 1s best for 
them. This simple truth is lost sight 
of today. As it is, Panchayat Raj 
and the co-operative institutions are 
inactive and mostly administered by 
bureaucrats. Co-operative credit is 
now denied its rightful role and the 
commercial banks have entered the 
villages in a big way. In my view 
they are bound to fail in the long- 
run. Their experiences already are 
far from happy. The lifestyles of 
bankers and bureaucrats are not in 
tune with the villagers’ aspirations 
and pace of living. 


The first thing Rajiv Gandhi 
should do is to riake the local 
governments a reality, They should 
be allowed to function unhindered. 
For this, pious pronouncements 
won't do. А simple amendment to 
the Constitution is needed to make 
elections to local bodies a regular 
feature.* The same g es for elections 
to co-ops. Commercial banks should 
route their funds through the vil- 
lage co-ops. Local leaders would 
have better knowledge about poten- 
tial borrowers and the money would 
be distributed in the face of the 
entire community where everybody 
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* Many of the IRDP evaluation reports 
themselves have created unsavoury head N 


lines in the press about how vested interests 
play dubious roles in giving erring govern- 
ments certificates of good conduct. 
Recently, the Central Government wanted 
to have a hard look at the IRDP in the 
context of Rajiv Gandhi's personal visits 
to the tribal areas. But when the govern- 
ment wanted to entrust this evaluation 
work to independent research bodies, the 
government ia Tamil Nadu for instance 
singled out two national-level bodies in 
its black-list for their ‘critical’ review of 
the IRDP implementation Funnily, at the 
same time welcoming evaluation work by 
a women's college which, it was alleged, 
had given a favourable report inspite of 
the adverse findings against the govern- 
ment's performance. Where do we draw 
the line in our search for truth? It ‘is 
almost impossible in today's India to steer 
clear of vested interests when you want 
to reach the real state of affairs in the 
countryside. Those who speak tte langu- 
age of Gandhism areas much guilty as 
those who swear by other doctrines for 
both the groups have fattened their b pnk 
accounts through these pro-government 
deals, irrespective of who is in power. 
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knows everybody else, thereby elimi- 
nating brokers and middlemen. 
Much of the misuse of funds we 
notice today would be avoided. 
Recovery of arreats is also better 
left to the co-ops which would be 
in daily contact with the borrowers. 


wn the question of recover- 
ingloans from farmers and others 
has become a ticklish issue with 
the States. It is now impossible to 
recover the mounting dues because 
of the absence of any local involve- 
ment in the distribution of funds. 
The large farmers are now exclu- 
ded from even the advisory role 
in many of the rural development 
programmes, The poor have only 
learnt from their bettcr-off neigh- 
bours how to avoid paying back 
their arrears. It has all become a 
highly political issue. The State 
governments have resorted to big 
write-offs of uncollected loans 
running to hundreds of crores. The 
present practice cannot go on for 
long. The reality has to be faced 
one day and it is better to face it 
now before it explodes. We have 
no alternative to the revival of the 
village co-ops and the local-gov- 
ernment institutions. In fact, the 
State governments, while demand- 
ing autonomy from the Centre 
have denied the same principle to 
local governments. There is a case 
even for taking the decentralisation 
process to the district level which 
is now an arbitrary centre of power 
of the bureaucracy and the police. 


The problem now is one of speak- 
ing out the truth. It is really diffi- 
cult to spell out the details where 
high ministerial corruption is alleg- 
ed and things are allowed to go 
from bad to worse. For instance, 
in the case of agricultural market- 
ing it is really next to impossible 
to break the traditional hold of the 
private traders, For instance, the 
District Marketing Committees in 
Tamil Nadu function under severe 
handicaps. Some commodities are 
notified as coming within the pur- 
view of the Market Committees. 
Some like, for instance, coconut 
and certain oil seeds are denotified 
for no ostensible purpose except 
to allow the piivate traders to 
continue their exploitation. One 
Special Officer of a Market Com- 
mittee said: ‘The turnover in coco- 


nut and the oil seeds in this district 
zomés tọ over Rs. 40 lakhs. If by 
spending’ Rs. 5 lakhs as a kick 
back to the Minister concerned and 
getting the concerned commodities 
dénotified they (the traders) still 
stand to gain. much and for years. 
So, the mischief is done and how 
do the farmers protest?” 


And also there is the case of the 
co-operative apex bodies mono- 
polising all thé activities of the 
base-level primary societics and 
exploiting the producers and con- 
sumers alike tin their activities. 
The co-cperative officials and non- 
officials who head these apex bodies 
have developed" vested interests of 
their own. The problem is so 
serious that the Union Minister for 
Agriculture, Buta Singh, is forced 
to say that the exploitation of these 
national-level co-cp credit insti- 
tutions kas to end. But the problem 
is so endemic that unless drastic 
steps are taken the situation would 
not improve in the near future. 
There are vast funds with these 
marketing societies which are now 
being used to influence financial 
institutions like nationalised banks 
to help politically thcse in power 
orclose to power. Many scandals 
have surfaced in recent times. But 
the poor farmers in whose names 
these funds are accumulated are 
left to fight for themselves. 


[А the context of enlarging аргі- 
cultural output, village co-ops have 
to be restructured as credit and 
marketing co-ops, preferably by an 
all-India Ordinance so as to shock 
rural economic management out 
of its Jethargy and ineptitude. These 
co-ops should have their own 
godowns to which the farmers take 
their produce as a matter of routine. 
Once delivered, the farmers should 
receive across the counter, say, 50 
per cent of the value of their pro- 
duce as an advance. The balance 
could be adjusted as and when the 
produce is sold by the co-op. The 
village co-op shculd become the 
centre of the farmer's life. Once 
this basic change is effected many 
new reforms could be thought of 
— crop insurance, life insurance 
and other social security measures 
could become permanent features 
of villagers’ lives. Landless labour 
could be given a new deal in keep- 


ing with the rising gains for the 
other villagers. с 


Once the market forces move 
people away from the farms- into 
other gainful occupations, the small 
farmers and others would find 
farming progressively uneconomic. 
An economic scale of farm ope- 
ration would soon engage every 
one's thought. With necessary pro- 
tection, the existing land reform 
measures could be modified to 
enable modern commercial farming 
thrive in the interests of all. i 


E... labour in such a context 
would double its wages if not more. 
Even ceiling laws might come in 
for review. As it is, one sees large 
tracts of [ands being bought up by 
urban developers and tax evaders 
and others for housing and indus- 
trial purposes. There is a new 
phenomenon of tax evaders and 
black-money holders buying up 
land as investment, which they do 
with impunity in the face of tra- 
ditional farmers who are now for- 
bidden by law to own more than 
60 acres of dry lands (permitted for 
instance in Tamil Nadu under the 
ceiling laws). This burns up genuine 
farmers. What is the moral justi- 
fication for this new inequity in the 
countryside? . 


Clearly, the situation calls for 
many changes in our outlook if 
agriculture is to compete with the 
forces threatening to overtake the 
rural economy. At the moment, an 
uneasy peace prevails over everyoné. 
Be they farm labour, small farmers 
and tenants and other well-off agri- 
culturists, all are hamstrung by 
legislation which has fixed people in 
a statusquo that is proving counter- 
productive. While we might have 
done away with several of the past 
disabilities, we have not thought 
about the new directions of change. 
The time is now ripe for such a 
positive step. 


What will be the ideological basis 
for the new era in Indian agricul- 
ture is difficult to say at the moment. 
Perhaps, it will be capitalist farming 


conditioned by the Indian realities., 


The average size of farm holdings 
does not allow fcr large-scale com- 
mercial agriculture in the near 
future. It has to be middle-size 
farms of sufficient efficiency to uti- 
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lise simple machinery like tractors. 
Even here the co-ops have to play a 
large role in hiring out these 
machines to small farmers who 
would find  mechanisation more 
economical íhan the traditional 
wooden ploughs. Though private 
enterprise will play an increasing 
tole in mobilising resources for a 
wide range of agro-industries that 
would process farm products, the 
case for the State protecting the 
interests of the farmers, small and 
big, through co-ops and other gov- 
ernment agencies will be one of the 
dominant social issues for years to 
come, But the distant goal should 
be clear — we have to catch up 
with the western European coun- 
tries which have ensured growing 
surpluses for their farmers. 


Ске thinking at the higher 
levels of government is that vil- 
lagers have now developed newer 
political identities. They no longer 
make an homogeneous vote-bank 
as in the past. Even the Harijans 
do not stand by their traditional 
politica] alignments. They too vote 
arbitrarily. Hence, the restructuring 
of the agrarian economy is likely 
to remain a low priority item, Now 
the craze is for short-sighted popu- 
list policies. So any amount of 
money is found for schemes which 


‘have high visibility and capable of 


building up fantasies for the poor 
and the underprivileged. This is 
done in total disregard of long-term 
benefits for the same people; 
encouraging them to drink more 
liquor brings substantial incomes 
for the States. 


Mounting debts to banks and the 
cc-ops are condoned in private even 
by the governments and everyone is 


given the impression that these 
loans would one day be 
written off during an election. 


Social welfare spending now covers 
all aspects of the life of the people 
from subsidised rice to sarees to 
free food and books for children, 
fo even tooth powder in Tamil 
Nadu. 


In fact, Tamil Nadu provides an 
interesting case-study. It was once 
a model State for its efficient admi- 
nistration and industrial progress 
even without much natural resource. 
But, now the State has turned full 


circle, so to say. It has the largest 
number of cinema theatres, and 
lottery sales are the highest again for 
the entire country. Likewise, the 
liquor trade is flourishing, generat- 
ing the maximum revenue in the 
State budget, with illicit trade in 
smuggling to the neighbouring 
States instigating many of the poli- 
tical scandals. Corruption has 
reached unimagined heights. The 
morale of the people is low: lethargy 
and helpless cynicism flourish and 
political enlightenment being what 
it is, with its anachronistic senti- 
ments, it holds politics up to people 
as some mass Spectacle. How long 
this indolence on the part of the 
people and irresponsibility on the 
part of the State would last is any- 
body's guess, 


Already there are signs that the 
States are feeling a strain on their 
resources’ front. So long as the 
miracle works it is alright. But 
Sooner or later when the bubble 
bursfs (for it has to come to an end 
with, not much money around to 
dole out for new instalments of 
Bifts as in the recent past) perhaps 
there is some hope for a change 
towards saner policies in the interest 
of all. It is idle to speculate and 
predict things. It is for the neat 
thesis writers and others to go into 
details or to build any coherent sys- 
tem of thinking. The need at the 
moment is to recognise that there 
is a new tension in the countryside 


` brought about by the latest deve- 


lopment strategies in the wake of 
the 20-point programme. 


A osos torun the countryside 
with the help ofa vast army of 
bureaucrats have not given any 
sense of permanence to people living 
there. An atmosphere of suffocation 
has been created, confusing people 
about their goals and their yearn- 
ings for new value systems which 
are not fulfilled by these develop- 
ment strategies. These issues need 
to be identified. Corrective action 
has to be initiated on a wider front 
from economics to ethics of living. 
Unless the new opportunities are 
seized upon when there is a change 
of regime at the Centre and serious 
thought is given to a vital area of 
national life, the opportunities for 
positive change would be lost irre- 
trievably. 


Educational recovery 


KRISHNA KUMAR 
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THE grammar of educational rheto- 
ric in the sixties hinged on that 
holy word ‘development’. So, in 
the mid-sixties, the Education Com- 
mission chose to call its report 
‘Education and National Develop- 
ment.’ Now, twenty years later, few 
people can claim to know precisely 
how some of the current priorities 
in education will contribute to the 
nation’s development. It is not 
simply that ‘development’ has be- 
come a more complicated concept 
than it was in the sixties. In fact, 
educational planning may have 
been forced to contend with pres- 


sures that are against the develop-. 


- mental interests of the nation. 


No case is more illustrative, once 
you have examined the available 
data, than that of ‘computer lite- 


1, According 


racy’, a scheme that is hard to 
interpret in any other way except 
as an instrument of British, especial- 
ly Britain’s sinking computer com- 
pany Acorn’s, interests." А modest 
attempt to bail out Acorn from ‘its 
crisis, ostensibly with British aid; 
the Indian project to introduce 
computers in schools (with the- 


to British Information: 
Services (release: B-246), Britain agreed: 
to give up: to Rs. 1.95 crores in aid to 
finance a pilot project to provide com-' 
puters in 250 Indian secondary schoóls. 
Under the agreement, the Indian govern-' 
ment will finance the extension of this. 
programme to cover 25,000 secondary. 
schools by 1990 (unless the pilot project 
is found a failure). The computer chosen. 
for the programme is Acorn . which 
eventually might be manufactured in.India 
under licence. According to M. Nanda: 


(Indian Exprees, 15 August, 1984), Acorn ‘is 
reported to have nett 


a neat Rs. 3 crorers’ 
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sanction of our ‘national’ body of 
educational research) offers a text- 
book example of the vulnerability 
of our educational and develop- 
mental interests to the interests of 
foreign corporate capital. 


l hen ‘The Challenge of Edu- 
cation’ — a realistic and in many 
parts thoughtfully written docu- 
ment — was released by the gov- 
ernment in August, it conveyed a 
strong impression that the edu- 
cational State apparatus had finally 
seen fit to acknowledge its failure 
in equipping tbe education system 
to cope with the social change that 
has taken place over the last three 
decades. This was a sign of hope, 
for no recovery is possible without 
unhesitating acknowledgement of 
failure. The hope proved to be a 
premature one, for the admittance 
of failure led to no perceptible 
shift in educational discourse ~~ 
either in the terms of the dialogue 
or in the composition of the groups 
amongst which it was held. 


Indeed, the so-called ‘national 
debate’ has been a let down, and in 
many ways it has undone the modest 
good that the August document had 
done by rooting education in social 
analysis. The seminars were held in 
‘darbari’ style, with some pseudo- 
populist features (such as absence 
of studied comments, indepth ana- 
lysis, or alternative blueprints by 
those with specific expertise) thrown 
in. The seminars were, in fact, 
gerontocratic talking sessions 
around loosely listed issues. The net 
product of the discussions, which 
have cost the exchequer a very subs- 
tantial amount, is a most dull and 
repetitious set? of recommendations 
that would make any of India’s 
older and straighter educational 


already from the Indian pilot project. 
On Acorn's financial crisis, see The 
Sunday Times, 7 July 1985 (*Acorn's fate 
swings ona close call’). Using aid asa 
means to help British industry is familial 
British government style. According to 
Chris Miller, British industry benefitted 
by 46.8 million pounds .in November and 
December alone of 1980 through orders 
arising out of grants and loans to deve- 
loping countries (Community Development 
Journal: 18: 1, 1933; pp, 42-49). In the 
case of India’s computer programme for 
schools, the Indo-British agreement envi- 
sages purchase of sofiware as well as 
long-term licence. 


2. See ‘Recommendations of Other 


strategists, like Parulekar, Maulana 
Azad, Chagla, or J.P. Naik, groan. 


I want to discuss educational 
recovery in this paper under two 
‘problem-paradigms’. The first is the 
‘Problem of Vision’ which underlies 
not just educational policy choices 
but all social action. I certainly do 
not mean the vision of this or that 
individual, but rather the need to 
have an overall philosophy of our 
society's progress within which edu- 
cational programmes can be given a 
chance to work. Second comes the 
‘Problem of Power’, especially its 
distribution. What, out of that 
which is decided, gets done and how 
— with how much degradation of 
the original intention — depends on 
power arrangements within which 
all social action works. So, this 
section will portray an alternative 
arrangement — one that might 
enable the education system to work 
with greater energy in relation to 
the larger society. 


Contradictions notwithstanding, 
the basic aim of education enshrined 
in the Constitution and supported 
by a number of political leaders of 
the freedom struggle was to harness 
the potential represented by each 
Indian child, irrespective of the 
child’s status. This aim was consis- 


tert with the vision of a State struc-- 


ture which would draw on a much 
wider pool of human resources than 
colonial and  pre-colonial rulers 
could mobilise. 


I is difficult to feel confident 
today that the Constitution’s agenda 
of developing in every child the 
resources for contributing to the 
democratic order is going to be 
pursued seriously. Indeed, it is hard 
not to feel that it has already been 
given up asa hopelessly hard task. 
There are two reasons why I feel 
this way. One reason is that schemes 
unjustifiable under any equity- 
centred argument are being approv- 
ed (e.g., computer literacy, model 
schools, etc.). While such schemes 
will drain what increase is allowed 
in the budget for school education, 
39 million out of the 64 million 
children to be born between now 
and 1990 may be asked to accept 


Seminars’, New Delhi: NIEPA, November 
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non-formal instruction as their only 
education.? 


The second reason is related to 
the tension that in the present phase 
of history our country has to cope 
with. As a result of sustained politi- 
cal education of the population, 
brought about mainly by adult 
franchise and general developmental 
processes, the country now hasa 
public that reacts — though not 
routinely and reliably. Its reaction 
to the deepening of economic 
inequalities may not always be 
‘constructive’ and beyond manipu- 
lation, but its reactive nature is 
obvious enough now to make any 
government apprehensive. The eco- 
nomic crisis — manifest in sluggish 
industrial developmenf, massive 
unemployment, rural pauperization 
and migration to cities — by itself 
poses a formidable challenge to the < 
government; currently, it is com- ' 
pounded with economic and cultural 
invasion to which the elite strata are 
especially vulnerable. 


T. elite's response, to a large 
extent, consists of an attempt to 
project a radiant identity in the 
midst of crisis. The radiance is often 
sought from a mix of revivalism, 
spectacular uses of technology, and 
achievements made within enclaves 
of the privileged. The situation 
almost,tempts those who hold State 
power to eschew the longer and 
reliable routes to development (e.g., 
effective programmes for mass edu. 
cation, health, etc.) and to concen- ^ 
trate on the smaller India of the 
privileged. 


It does appear today that the self- 
confidence to survive in the stiff 
international competition, especially 
in technology, can only be bred by 
selective, elite schooling as Ronald 
Dore, the conservative British critic 
of our education system argues: 


Self-confidence is perhaps the 
central key: confidence in one's 
ability not to be cheated by 
foreigners, confidence in one's 
imperviousness to any condes- : 
cension or arrogance which 
foreigners might take advantage 
to display their superior posi- 
tion in the teacher-learner rela- 
tionship... That key element of 
self-confidence is more likely to 


3. ‘Challenge of Education’ (p. 39). 


be bred in elite secondary schools 
than in the secondary schools of 
an aspiring lower middle class, 
_espccially in those elite schools 
whose student body is both an 
achievement elite, the nation's 
tep examinaticn scorers, ard 
also predominantly drawn from 
elite families.4 


B... the prediction and the logic 
ofthis view accurately reflects the 
thinking of many people today, 
including many in the power elite 
as well as the intellectual elite. The 
logic does look very compelling, 
and that is why I fear that the 
vision of the Constitution to deve- 
lop the potential of every Indian 
child is under great stress and 
threat of being abandoned. Let me 
show why the logic is false. 


Firstly, the argument for selec- 
tive or elite education, whether 
imparted in colonial ‘public’ schools 
or the proposed model schools or 
the already existing ‘Central’ schools 
— misses the importance of the 
total merit-pool of the society. In 
our case, the merit-pool is still 
quite small, and the talents avail- 
able within it have been inbred 
over centuries of caste-skill-know- 
ledge association. We are lagging 
behind the rest. of the world in so 
many fields of endeavour primarily 
because the total size of the popu- 
lation ont of which our best are 
selected is a very small part of our 
total population — and the small 
sample represents a narrow range 
of family and caste backgrounds 
and abilities. No, amount of ‘fair’ 
or modern selection procedures can 
make the sample any richer; only 
widening it will matter. 


An example of sports shows how. 
Kerala is one of India’s poorer 
States; its mascent superiority in 
certain sports can only be explained 
by the larger size of the pool that 
Kerala now has access to, because 
of its political maturity, for selecting 
its representative sports talents. The 


4. Ronald Dore: ‘Technological Self- 
-ellance: Sturdy Ideal or Self-serving 
Rhetoric’ in Technological Capability in 
the Third World eds. M. Fransman & K. 
King (London: Macmillan, 1984): pp. 
55-80. ў 


5. See my ‘Education for Decay’ іп The 
India Magazine (May 1985). 


lésson of Kerala is simple: greater 
equality in the society amounts to 
greater achievement by individuals. 
Elite secondary schocls cannot 
deliver technological creativity and 
advantage for the nation if all they 
have access to are products of elite 
primary schools, representing a 
narrow, inbred sector of society, 
and if the majority of the country’s 
primary schools are dismal. 


Se concentration on the 
elite (talent-wise or status-wise) 
among children as a strategy for 
surviving internationally  (parti- 
cularly in the field of technology) 
misses the implications of permitting 
the larger society to continue to be 
affiicted by misery, malnutrition, 
and underdevelopment of children. 
In the words of C. Gopalan, '...of 
the nearly 23 million children who 
will be born in our country in 1983 
..the full genetic potential for 
growth, physical, and mental deve- 
lopment, would have been achieved 
by less than 19 per cent...and even 
this may perhaps be an overesti- 
mate. In absolute terms, the annual 
numbers of citizens of sub-standard 
quality that will be added to our 
population will steadily rise in the 
years ahead if present trends persist. 
This steady and relentless under- 
mining of the most valuable of all 
our resourccs, poses a far greater 
threat to our nation than any threat 
of armed aggression from external 
agencies." 


It follows that if the reach of the 
Indian welfare State's benevolent 
arms remains limited to a small 
proportion of the population, deve- 
lopment will remain an annoying 
dream. This is why the State's role 
in education cannot under any 
circumstances be seen as of pro- 
moting ‘excellence’ in a few schools 
if it is at the cost of keeping the 
majority of schools impoverished. 
Nor can one allow a quiet change 
in the State's role (for example, as 
a provider of non-formal education; 
something the State should never 
have touched) brought about under 
the excuse of limits to expenditure 
without such limits being justified 
in public. Such justifications, then, 





6. C. Gopalan: 'Nutrition at the base', 
Seminar (No. 282, February 1983); pp. 
19-2. 


niust be ‘assessed in view-of ‘the 
expenditure in all other sphere's of 
State action so that the govern- 
ment’s priorities can be understood. 


Educational recovery today is 
possible only if the government 
decides to return to the Consti- 
tution's vision of a country in which 
every adult will be literate and 
every child will be able to stay in 
school. Such a return does not 
mean announcements of a date by 
which universal enrolment of chil- 
dren will be achieved. The duty- 
bound planners of education in''our 
country will happily set a date? — 
without meaning a thing. Cansjder- 
ing how many times deadlines have 
been announced before, there is no 
need for another. What is required 
is a blueprint for restructuring of 
arrangements and priorities in edu- 
cation. 


My blueprint for educational re- 
structuring is based on the assump- 
tion that the ‘common’ school,: as 
a basic philosophical principle, is 
superior to any selective principle. 
This assumption entails that al] sub- 
systems, such as ‘public’ schools, 
‘central? schools, and the feared 
model schools, which discriminate 
among children (on the basis of 
status or ability) should be asked 
to conform to the common school 
concept. Eventually, these sub- 
systems will have to submit to his- 
tory and allow their extra resources 
to mix into the general pool. 


j overall strategy for restruc- 
turing proposed here consists of 
improved primary education, sub: 
stantial expansion of adult edu- 
cation, increased differentiation in 
secondary education, and recon- 
ceptualization of knowledge in all 
areas of higher education. 


By ‘improved’ primary education, 
I mean basically three things: 


(1) Evolving national norms for 
the infrastructure and minimum 
amenities? for a primary school, 
and implementing these norms 
with state funds plus new re- 
sources mobilized from business, 


7. For some details, see my ‘Breaking 
Away’ in Future (11/12, Summer-Autumn, 
1984); pp. 34-39, 
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industry, and communities, and, 
if necessary, foreign aid.8 


(2) Launching of a re-training 
programme for all existing 
primary school teachers, con- 
centrating on: (i) the child’s 
way of looking at the world; 
(ii) how to study the local and 
larger milieu and develop cur- 
riculum materials reflecting the 
milieu, using its resources; and 
(iii) what to do with typical 
obstacles to learning, such as 
inability to read with meaning, 
and the inability to manipulate 
numbers with comprehension. 


(3) Creating a new electoral 
system of Local Education 
Council at village and com- 
munity level to keep watch over 
the functioning of primary 
schools.® 


Aout education needs a large- 
scale expansion, and its present aims 
and means need to be radically 
revised. At present it is a show- 
piece activity of patronage to the 
poor, and its moral preoccupations 
are obnoxious. Even the more 
recent developmental thrust has not 
been able to bury the moral agenda 
that missionaries like Laubach and 
Welthy Fisher gave it. What India 
needs is a literacy programine based 
on conscription of college-going 
youth. Second year at college is 
the right time for it, and during 
this year the conscripted student 
will be required to live in a village 
to help in the adult education pro- 
gramme. In many States, an infra- 
Structure already exists to look 
after adult education, and this 
infrastructure can also look after 


8. If we want every primary school child 


to have wooden blocks to play with, we 
may not find enough wood in our denuded 
land. I see no reason why we should hesi- 
tate to ask eager donors to give us a few 
million wooden blocks. If they find this 
request ‘uninteresting’, for it entails no 
future buying of spare parts or other 
dependencies, let them stand exposed. As 
for the position that all aid is evil and 
shameful for the receiver, let us remember 
that more revolutionary societies than we 
are; have accepted pencils from imperia- 
ists. 

9. Where they exist, peasants’ organiza- 
tlons can be entrusted with this function 
as Poromesh Acharya suggests (‘Education: 
Politics and Social Structure’, Economic 
& Political Weekly’, October 19, 1985; 
pp 1785-1789). 


the conscription programme. I don't 
expect this to be tidy or immediate 
success, but I do expect that it will 
have significant results over a 
period of time in terms of the 
expansion of literacy — a national 
task for which we have no other 
force large enough to mobilise. 


At the secondary stage, that is, 
beyond grade eight, half of the 
present nearly 60,000 schools ought 
to be convertedi0 into vocational 
schools with curricula featuring two 
components: advanced knowldege 
and skills relating to local produc- 
tion processes (inculding rural pro- 
duction processes); and some expe- 
rience of production processes of a 
different region (for example, expe- 
rience for rural students of an 
industrial process). About one third 
of the funds required to introduce 
vocational knowledge and skills — 
which are both expensive to impart 
— should be sought from business 
and industry and the richer farmers. 


Moreover, opening of new secon- 
dary schools by private interests 
should be allowed only in the 
vocational sector. People who cry 
disaster at the mention of private 
interests’ role in education forget 
that in many cases private indus- 
tries will be among the beneficiaries 
of schooled labour. And I am not 
advocating any interference by pri- 
vate interests in the functioning of 
vocational schools, 


М oana schools will have to 
work on a new concept of curricu- 
lum. They cannot afford to offer an 
inferior version of essentially liberal 
education with some ‘vocational 
bias’ thrown in (as is being done in 
the name of ‘work experience’ or 
‘Socially Useful Productive Work’). 
Nor can they afford to offer narrow- 
Ју specialized courses designed to 
suit a well-developed industrial set- 


10. Of course I agree with .Mathew 


Zachariah that ‘changes in the character 
and structure of secondary education can- 
not be brought about simply by a decree. 
If proposed changes are perceived as likely 
to affect adversely those classes which use 
secondary education for maintaining or 
improving their position in the social 
structure, such changes will be either 
openly opposed or quietly undermined’ 
(‘The Durability of Academic Secondary 
Education in India’, Comparative Educa- 
tion Review, 14(2) 1970; pp. 152-161). 


up which the country does not yet 
have. Vocational secondary schools 
will have to break new paths in 
redefining knowledge so as to orient 
all areas of study towards skills 
required for work in society. Thus, 
science, technology, and social 
studies will have to be recombined 
and reconceptualized in ways that 
might equip vocation-school leavers 
to find or create work and to engage 
in it creatively. 


I, is a great fallacy that vocatio- 
nalization can solve the unemploy- 
ment problem. The truth is that 
vocationalization can succeed only 
if employment opportunities in 
soclety keep growing. I cannot 
expect vocational schools to succeed 
if rapid expansion of India's indus- 
trial set-up does not take place. | 
Nor can they succeed if new indus-^,. 
trialization takes place іп а 'depen- 
dent' mode — under the umbrella 
of multinationals who cannot be 
interested in releasing India's mori- 
bund creativity and skills in science 
and technology. 


In fact, under the leap-frog 
approach towards new chip-based 
technology, there is a real danger of 
de-skilling our working population, 
If India exercises its free choice in 
the matter of skilling the schooled, 
it must also exercise its free choice 
in the matter of the type of indus- 
trialization it now wants — of the 
‘screw-driver’ type or the one that. 


will build a self-reliant infrastruc- ^- 


ture of technology, addressed to 
our specific problems: ou? diseases, 
our climate, cooking, and soils. 


Another pre-condition for the 
success of large-scale vocationaliza- 
tion at the secondary stage is the 
overhaul of higher education. Why 
is it that vocationalization has 
almost always been recommended 
in an apologetic manner, and with 
the demand that bridge-courses be 
ensured for those who. want to go 
back to ‘academic learning’ after 
vocational secondary schooling? The ~ 
reason is that our educational plan- 
ners have never accepted vocational 
forms of learning as valid education; 
they assumed the inferiority of 
vocational learning against liberal 
learning. And also, they didn’t 
recommend the development of 


higher education within the voca- 
tional mode on a large scale. 


[Б the knowledge-base of 
higher education in our country has 
not been questioned at all in terms 
of its relationship with the develop- 
ment of Indian society. All reforms 
in curricula have been confined to 
updating of knowledge in view 
of the so-called ‘knowledge explo- 
sion’ that has taken place some- 
where far from us. So, around a 
stagnant core of academic-rationalist 
(ie. beginning with the first 
principles, definitions, and scope of 
each subject), a dense parasitical 
jungle of ‘new’ informations has 
grown in all disciplines of univer- 
sity level learning. 


This is the real crisis of our higher 
education, not its size or manage- 
ment. Three strategies need to be 
adopted to overcome this crisis: 


(i) promotion of ‘vocational 
studies’ at all stages (including 
research) of higher education, 
not just for those vocational 
secondary school leavers who 
would enter higher education, 
but all students. These courses 
should aim at illuminating the 
relationship between science, 
technology, economy, and 
society in a large number of 
knowledge and skill contexts, 
while imparting advanced 
knowledge and skill related to 
different vocations; 


review and reconstruction of 
‘academic’ courses (including 
Pass and Honours courses at 
the B.A./B.Sc level and post- 
graduate courses), with the 
aim of directing university 
learning towards Indian 
studies and problems, particu- 
lerly the problems of poverty, 
oppression, health,  under- 
development of industry and 
technology, and the decay of 
the environment; 


Gi) 


(iii) 


launching of new courses pre- 


pared with the help of specific’ 


perspectives, such as the pers- 
pective of women, the 
scheduled castes and tribes, 
minorities, ‘people’s science’, 
etc. Exposure to at least one 
such course should become a 


core requirement for the 


undergraduate degree, 


The higher education scene in our 
country today is a representative 
part of the overall cultural scene.” 
It is characterised by cynicism, lack 
of originality and the drive to copy, 
desire to build islands for exhibi- 
tion, suppression of youth, and 
verbosity of old males. It cannot be 
sct on the road to recovery without 
massive initiative and involvement 
of young people, especially those 
who are currently studying. First, 
their own confidence has to be 
reconstructed, and this where their 
involvement in 1ural literacy can 
make a difference. Secondly, youth 
voices have to be heard and given 
asay in the functioning of institu- 
tions and in the rediscovery of 
worthwhile knowledge for future 
curricula. 


M... is often said about the 
negative side of youth politicisation. 
There is a positive side too — that 
only the politicised among today's 
youth feel that something can be 
done after all or that something 
ought to be done. The hold of poli- 
tical parties cannot be wished or 
bamboozled away; whey fill a 
vacuum that inert knowledge and 
suppression by the old create. Only 
more exeiting forms of knowledge 
and activities related to the pressing 
issues in the larger society can 
change the culture of campus life. 


Ultimatelv, cultural as well as 
educational recovery will depend on 
the chance given to equality and 
justice to deepen their roots in 
society. What happens in education 
is asscciated as much with the 
character of decisions taken within 
the education system as with the 
course that things take in the 
broader socio-economic system. If 
significant steps are taken to stem 
rural pauperization, malnutrition, 
and ecological decay (which hits the 
poor hardest), such steps will create 
conditions for saner educational 
policies to be made. 


However, the impact of such 
policies will depend considerably on 


the strength of people’s culture, 


11. See Dinesh Mohan’s ‘Indian Educa- 
tion: The Anti-Cultural Involution’ in 
Journal of Higher Education (9:1, 1983; 
pp. 21-34). 


particularly language, to prevail. 
The prospects for this don't look 
bright today. English has taken 
bewilderingly large strides in the 
recent years, along with the tinsel 
culture of the neo-rich. What is 
equally unfortunate is that the 
search for cultural confidence is 
high only on the agenda of reviva- 
lists. Their remedies for progress, 
such as value-orientation of educa- 
tion, are just as crude as is their 
analysis of the current crisis. In 
order to survive the threat of 
revivalism, education will require 
much hard work and interest in it 
from secular social thinkers and 
doers. 


1 will discuss the problem of 
power in terms of three equations: 
Centre vs States; teacher vs. bureau- 
cracy; and community vs. poli- 
ticians. The first of these has been 
researched to some extent,!* but the 
issue is by no means settled. It is 
highly unlikely for even marginal 
steps towards educational recovery 
to succeed if the distribution of 
power in these three contexts is not 
settled. 


The Centre-State equation applies 
to higher and school education in 
somewhat contrasting ways. At the 
higher level, the Centre has tried 
to exercise superior power — mainly 
the power to finance and to ‘recog- 
nize’ -— which has occasionally been 
nibbled at by the States, especially 
with the help of political. machina- 
tions. And while the States have 
traditionally had the power to shape 
school education, this power has 
been substantially nibbled away over 
the last couple of decades by the 
Centre, under the auspices of the 
quasi-academic NCERT. 


A simple solution would be to 
settle the ‘concurrency’ of educa- 
tion by dividing up education bet- 
ween centre and the states іп а tidy 
manner, allotting higher education 
to the centre and school education 
to the states. More important, 


12. One important study is by M. Abu 


Baker. The Union and the States in Edu- 
cation (New Delhi: Shabd Sanchar, 1976). 


13. Atleast one major obstacle to the 
success of such tidy division is the attitude 
that the states incarnate fissiparousness 
whereas the centte is the metaphor of 
integration. 
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however, is to ascertain what 
‘power’ precisely is there for the 
government to exercise, whichever 
government exercises it. So far, it 
seems that the government’s power 
in higher education has been exer- 
tised within certain specific roles, 
mainly the role of financing and 
giving recognition, while the aca- 
demia has been able to assert its 
tight to autonomy, especially in 
intellectual matters like curriculum 
and the rights of teachers. 


No such assertion of autonomy 
has been made by the school acade- 
mic; and of course no such asser- 
tion was made on behalf of the 
School academic by the university 
academic. So, in the end, the already 
stronger university teacher gets the 
privilege of having to contend with 
the relatively more sophisticated 
*Centre', whereas the already weaker 
school teacher is condemned to 
dealing with the cruder, often more 
visibly coercive power exercised by 
the State government. 


This irony canuot be mitigated 
“unless the education system starts 
looking at the teacher as a person 
.with the same basic rights and 
status, irrespective of his being 
employed by a primary school or a 
university. How endemic the dis- 
crimination between school ard 
college teacher is, was testified to 
when the Central government bifur- 
cated its recent Teacher Com- 
mission into two separate wings, 
one to look at school teachers and 
the other at university and college 
teachers. I don't think the teaching 
.profession has a chance of having 
,& Vigorous identity so long as it 
remains divided'and so long as the 
rights and obligations of a teacher 
remain linked to the status of his 
institution in the hierarchy of the 
education sysem. 


И the university academic 
perceives this as no serious problem 
because he continues to enjoy the 
glory and privileges that borrowed, 
` colonial values endowed upon him. 
The void under him, building 
rapidly as a result of mass-scale 
de-skilling and fraudulent learning 
at primary and secondary stages, 
will soon present itself. Already 
, teaching has become so trying that 
not a few of the better academic 


14. See J.P.S Uberoi's 


minds have run away from 1.14 


At the moment I cannot expect 
that the more autonomous uni- 
versity teacher will do a thing 
towards empowerment of the school 
teacher. This struggle will have to 
be waged by the school teachers 
themselves. Their struggle for pro- 
fessional self-respect and autonomy 
will be a complicated one because 
they are dealing with a dual power 
apparatus — the provincial bureau- 
cracy which determines the con- 
ditions of their employment, and 
the Centre’s pedagogical-bureau- 
cracy, represented by the long, 
subtle arms of ihe NCERT, which 
have increasingly begun to deter- 
mine the core of teachers, pro- 
fessional life, i.e., what they teach. 


N, doubt the centralisation of 
curriculum and textbooks over the 
Jast few years has taken place at a 
rather quick pace. It is still an open 
question whether regional identities 
will continue to overlook their 
curricular rights in the rame of 
*quality' that they supposedly gain 
by accepting Delhi's pedagogical 
expertise. Also, the demand for 
non-government organisations, 1n- 
cluding private publishers, against 
State monopoly in textbook pro- 
duction may become mcre vocal, 
and in any case is worth hearing. 
I, for one, feel that the State's role 
in the matter of textbooks in our 
country's circumstances will be best 
served if it is confined to providing 
a screening device to teachers, offer- 
ing an annual listing of textbooks 
and support materials available in 
a competitive market which are 
approved by a body of experts in 
terms of quality of production and 
pedagogical usefulness. 


Howsoever we may hate the open 
market — and its vices are well 
known» — we must also consider 
the fact that the NCERT has failed 
to produce world-class textbooks in 
over two decades. History is the 


*The Sciences 
and the Arts in the University’ in Econo- 
mic & Political Weekly (October 19, 1985). 


15. One great danger is that “economi- 
caly and politically vulnerable firms 
spring like mushrooms from the soil of 
cozy patron-client relationships"  (L I. 
Rudolph & SH Rudolph, ‘Rethinking 
Secularism ... Pacific Affairs (56:1, 1983; 
pp 15-37). 


only subject in which its textbooks 
could be described as pace-setting 
(though only in content, not peda- 
gogy, for the exercises offered in 
these textbooks are highly conven- 
tional, in fact totally out of pace 
with the progressive view of his- 
tory), and I understand that these 
textbooks were the result of for- 
tuitous circumstances rather than 
of a planned strategy. In other sub- 
jects, better textbooks have been 
produced by voluntary groups, for 
example, in science by Kishore 
Bharati, and by individuals, such as 
David Horsburgh, under the auspi- 
ces of private publishers. 


M uicit of curriculum mate- 
rials will have to be recognized as 
a professional need of school 


teachers if we want school educa-! 


tion to wriggle out of its present 
moribund state. The association 
between learning and prescribed 
textbooks is a colonial legacy. The 
colonial rulers used prescription of 
single textbooks as a means to reify 
their perception of the native and 
to de-legitimise all other forms of 
knowledge. By persisting in forcing 


"teachers to use only the prescribed 


textbooks, the government is contri- 
buting to the stagnation of educa- 
tion and its alienation from living 
knowledge and immediate :ssues. 


Mahatma Gandhi had written in 
1937: ‘If textbooks were to be seen 
as the means of instruction, then 
the teacher's voice will hardly have 
any value. The teacher who teaches 
from textbooks does not give his 
students tbe power to think inde- 
pendently апа originally. The 
teacher himself becomes a slave of 
the textbook and he gets no oppor- 
tunity to express his strength. This 
shows that the fewer the textbooks, 
the greater will be the advantage to 
teachers and students." Following 
Gandhi's logic — and tbe experi- 
ence of many countries in the world 
— we can see that the imposition 
of textbooks by a remote autho- 
rity is associated with the school 
teacher's weak professional identity 
and status. 


Many people hesitate to accept 
the kind of advice Gandhi gave 


16. Harijan Bandhu, December 17, 1937 
(translated). 
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because they rightly believe most 
school teachers of today incapable 
of doing their job without the help 
of textbooks. I have no illusions 


about what many present-day school - 


teachers can or cannot accomplish 
on their own. And I do not want to 
suggest rethinking on compulsion 
to use single textbooks as a piece- 
meal step. I see it as part of a 
broader strategy in which a major 
task will be the revitalization of 
teacher training. At present, this 
cornerstone of school pedagogy is 
sitting in the deep mud of idealist 
philosophical principles and out- 
dated psychological theories. 


O. way to reform teacher train- 
ing will be to develop a functional 
programme focusing on skills of 
developing curriculum and learning 
materials in view of the local milieu 
and the child’s requirements. A 
reform movement in teacher train- 
ing, rooted in the child-centred out- 
look of Indian pedagogues like 
Gijubhai and Tagore, can start even 
under the initiative of a government 
organization, provided such an 
organization is willing to shed its 
monopolistic claim to expertise and 
is ready to Jearn from the experi- 
ence of independent progressive 
organizations, particularly volun- 
tary groups. Along with reform in 
teacher training towards functional 
Skills, this collective effort should 
aim at production of teachers? 
manuals, learning equipment, cur- 
riculum materials (including text- 
books, children's books, and supple- 
mentary readings) that can be made 
available at a low cost. 


Reform of teaching at school stage 
will require higher qualifications for 
entering the professions, and these 
will have to be applied uniformly 
for primary as well as secondary 
level teachers. The training period 
will have to be shorter rather than 
longer as some people have suggest- 
ed, but the period of apprenticeship 
will have to be a lot longer. At pre- 
sent we have ycar-long training pro- 
grammes with prevision for per- 
functory associaticn with school-life 
and children. If training program- 
mes, institutes, and arrangements 
for apprenticeship are brought under 
certain norms, if the power given to 
the bureaucracy to recruit, promote, 
and transfer teachers is withdrawn, 


‘tician’s 


and if liberalisation of curriculum 
and textbook policies takes place, 
we can well expect these measures 
to revitalize school teaching across 


"the country to a great extent, ~ 


With his low status and largely 
dysfunctional training, the school 
teacher is patronized by the bureau- 
crat on the cne hand and the village 
politician on the other, This second 
oppressor manipulates the teacher's 
relationship with the community by 
acting as the teacher's patron. He 
takes edvantege of the teacher's 
weak status and uses him for little 
games of power and money. He 
sometimes ects as the go between 
who gets a transfer order issued or 
withdrawn; at other times, he acts 
as the community's watchdog on a 
corrupt teacher. Like. any other 
oppressor, he lends his victim his 
own image. Playing the neta's game 
for self-survival, the teacher begins 
to look like a corrupt, arrogant, 
hopeless kind of chap, and ulti- 
mately becomes a sort of mini-poli- 
tician himself. 


| ho can intercept this cycle of 
the teacher’s identity formation? 
The interception would call for 
understanding of the school teacher’s 
historical role in a largely. illiterate 
society, and sympathy for the total 
distortion of this role that has occur- 
red over the recent past. My answer 
is that we must look at ways to 
mobilise community voices, An 
electoral system of creating Local 
Education Councils, which I have 
suggested earlier, will no doubt 
itself be vulnerable to the local poli- 
machinations. However, 
such machinations will then have to 
act under the norms of a new insti- 
tution, and their impact on the 
teacher’s fate and identity will be 
mediated by this institution. 


One can realistically hope that 
such an institution will over the 
years arouse a sense of responsibi- 
lity towards schools in the commu- 
nity. At present, community esa 
spatial unit has ceased to operate 
as a force in education; only ethnic 
communities are left with some 
initiative. Of course, a wider 
awakening of community strength 
will require the reversal of status- 
bound enclave culture which is 


“sweeping across the country in 


housing and urban planning. 


The. aim of all the processes Î 
have outlined is to trigger new 


~ energies -ir the education system; 


energies capable of countering the 
bureaucratic culture of the system. 
And it is not just schools who suffer 
from the bureaucratic culture. Our 
colleges, universities, and institutes 
run as vast offices that treat teach- 
ing and research as incidental and 
bothersome activities, the main and 
desirable activity being to run the 
system. A little good teaching hap- 
pens to take place in some pockets; 
good research is almost impossible. 
No one knows what is worth 
researching, since research program- 
mes have never been linked to speci- 
fic social or developmental concerns. 
Ph.D. scholars and tenured faculty 
both see research as a clerical ritual. 
Since Ph.D. has been made an 
essential qualification for selection 
asa college teacher, research has 
ceased to be a process of learning. 
If delinking of degrees and jobs is 
actually required somewhere, it is 
between the doctoral degree and the 
job of college and university teach- 
ing. 


Supposing we succeed in creating 
new energies within the education 
system to counter its prevailing 
bureaucratic culture, How much 
impact can we expect these energies 
to have? No precise answer can be 
given for the change of ethos in our 
educational institutions will depend 
on what happens outside the system, 
lf inequalities deepen, ecology 
decays, dependency on foreign 
capital and expertise increases, imi- 
tation culture of the new elites 
spreads, and only revivalists conti- 
nue to uphold the value of indi- 
genous cultures, we cannot expect 
the energies generated within the 
education system to go very far 
without being choked or misused. 


CM is the risk involved in any 
suggestion for reform within a sub- 
system like education. I have taken 
the risk not because I believe that 
miracles can occur, but because 
with Karl Mannheim I think it is 
important for us to *understand our 
time, the predicament of the age 
and what healthy education could К 
contribute to a regeneration of 

society and man,’ 
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The state of the judiciary 


S. SAHAY 


THE other day, a High Court 
judge who had just retired told me 
that the judiciary was a fine insti- 
tuticn—-until one had to deal with 
it. Ncver wcre truer words spoken. 


Also, the other day, the Chief 
Justice of India, P.N. Bhagwati, in 
a fit of introspection admitted that 
the judiciery was virtually collaps- 
ing. He conceded that the pocr and 
the disadvantaged had been priced 
out of the legal system. They had 
lost faith in the capacity of the 
légal system to bring about a 
change in their living conditions. 
They had a growing feeling amongst 
them that the legal process had no 
role to play in social change and 
the law was a tool of the Establish- 
ment. 


Once again; mever were truer 
words spoken. 


In the Rajasthan case in which 
the High Court judges Гауе directed 
the public hanging of the woman 
who put kerosene on the clothes of 
her daughter-in-law, who Һай 
brought inadequate dowry, and set 
her on fire, the case turned on, 
apart from circumstantial evi- 
dence, the girl's dying declara- 
tion. The judges noted that a 
nurse was present when the dying 
declaration was made before 
the doctor treating her but she re- 
fused to sign it, perhaps for fear of 
being dragged to Court. 


The sad fact is that anybody who 
can help it does his best to avoid 
the courts, even though there are 
laws which enjoin upon the citizens 
to come to the aid of the law en- 
forcing agencies. Ask any journalist 
who has had to deal with the courts 
because he had been charged with 
defamation and he will have a long 
notion of lost time and harassment. 
And yet, whatever the State of the 
judiciary and the law, the country 
needs both badly and hence it is 
the duty of every citizen, and not of 
lawyers and judges alone, to ponder 
over the procedural and substan- 
tive changes required to instil 


people's confidence in the judiciary. 


The Chief Justice of India, who 
was doing some plain speaking on 
the Law Day (to which reference 
has been made earlier) thought that 
the CJI should rcport to the nation 
on the Law Day (the day the Cons- 
titution came into force) on the 
state of the judiciary, so that thc 
people may know what ailed the 
judicial system and how far the 
government, the Bench and the Bar 
had been alive to their responsibi- 
lities to the consumers of Justice. 
Undoubtedly, a laudable idea in so 
far as the creation of public opinion 
is concerned, but this, by itself, 
does not go far enough. There is 
need for procedural reform. There 
is need for substantive reform. There 
is need for improvement in the 
quality and number of the judges. 
There is need for assessing the role 
and the pricing of the lawyers. 


The other day, a not very senior 
lawyer stated —and I have personal 
knowledge of it—that, in order to 
appear in a case ina district court 
in a neighbouring State he would 
charge Rs. 11,000 a day—Rs. 


11,000, which is virtually two. 


months’ salary of the Chief Justice 
of India. Also, senior lawyers are 
known to charge Rs, 5,000 or more, 
even for consultations. Where does 
one draw the line? What is the 
worth of the Constitutional gua- 
1antee that an arrested person has 
the right to be defended by a law- 
yer of his choice— when it is money 
that limits one's choice. 


Whether or not lawyers admit it, 
toutism is rampant in the legal pro- 
fession, especially at the lower 
levels. Any legal reform would be 
of limited value if toutism is not 
eradicated and a limit is not put on 
the fee of lawyers which might 
change at various levels. A difficulty 
in having competent lawyers as 
judges is stated to be the disparity 
in the emoluments of the judges 
and earnings of lawyers. The way 
to narrow the gap would be to im- 


V 


prove the judges’ emoluments but 
at the same time to put a ceiling 
on lawyers’ fees. 


As for the judiciary, one might 
begia at the top and discuss the 
Supreme Court first. There is no 
doubt that the apex court has been 
crumbling under the sheer weight of 
the load it has to carry. It has appel- 
late jurisdiction. It has revisional 
jurisdiction. It has original jurisdic- 
tion and it has an advisory role to 
play too. 


A Supreme Court judge once con- 
fessed to me that he was so over- 
burdened with work — he had to 
read, like any other Supreme Court 
judge 4,000 or more pages at home 
even during the weekends —- that 
he had hardly time to reflect and 
give as considered a judgment as be- 
fits the highest Court. Unlike a U.S. 
Supreme Court judge, a judge in the 
Indian Supreme Court does пої 
have the benefit of assistance of bril- 
liant youngsters called law clerks 
who help the judges in research and 
even in the formulation of the judg- 
ments. Unlike in the U.S. Supreme 
Court, where oral arguments are 
limited to no more than half an 
hour on each side, here arguments 
have no time limits and any sugges- 
tion for a written brief and limited 
oral argument is viewed by lawyers 
as an attack on their constitutional 
rights. 


When Justice Chandrachud was 
the Chief Justice, he proposed the 
submission of written arguments and 
limited oral arguments. It was 
vehemently opposed by the Bar and 
the proposal was withdrawn. Now 
Justice Bhagwati has proposed that 
where an advocate on either side is 
ofthe view that his arguments are 
likely to take more than five hours, 
he must file a written brief. In very 
complex cases the hours can be in- 
creased, but in no case to more than 
15 hours. One can wish him success 
in the endeavour. 


The load on this Court has to be 
reduced. Justice Bhagwati has pro- 
duced some instructive figures. In 
1984, 14,586 special leave petitions, 
3,413 criminal special leave peti- 
tions, 5,085 civil appeals and 666 
criminal appeals were filed. Up to 
October this year 37,000 cases had 


been filed. The Chief Justice rightly 
observed that the Supreme Court 
had virtually become a Court of 
special leave petitions and interim 
orders, He pointed out that the 
House of Lords did not deal with 
more than 50 to 60 cases in a year 
and the U.S. Supreme Court chose 
to hear only 150 to 160 cases out 
of the 5,000 filed in a year. 


Justice Bhagwati rejected an in- 
crease in the number of judges as 
the answer — which is a bit surpris- 
ing. He fevoured the formulation of 
a judicial policy which would lay 
down the kind ofcases the Court 
would entertain. He was against any 
curtailment of the Court's powers 
under Article 136 (Special leave to 
appeal to the Supreme Court). 
Alternatively, he wanted a National 
Court of Appeal which would enter- 
tain appeals by special leave in civil, 
criminal, labour and revenue cases, 
leaving the Supreme Court to deal 
with only cases involving Constitu- 
tional and public law. This is a bet- 
ter suggestion than the Law Com- 
mission’s discredited proposal to 
divide the Supreme Court into two: 
one dealing with constitutional cases 
and the other with the rest. 


| hatever the form, ‘ultimately it 
is the substance that matters. And it 
isa known fact that the judiciary 
has never been the same since 
Mohan Kumaramangalam pro- 
pounded, with Indira Gandhi's 
blessings, his theory of committed 
judges and three Supreme Court 
judges were superseded. The Supreme 
Court stands divided not only in 
legal or constitutional philosophy, 
which is understandable, but as a 
court on the whole. With more 
appointments to fill vacancies in 
1985 and 1986 and with the expect- 
ed expansion of the Court, the 
possibility exists of a wholly new 
Court in outlook and philosophy, 
with the government having the 
upper hand, since the Court itself 
has declared (in the judges’ case) 
that the final responsibility of 
appointing judges rests with the 
government, 


It appears that no convention has 
developed that the Chief Justice 
must consult his two or three senior 
colleagues before reconimending an 
appointment. The need for such a 


convention cannot be overempha- 
sized because both soundness and 
the interest of the institution 
requires that the great burden of 
recommending judges should not 
rest with the Chief Justice alone, 


La us face it. Fhe Supreme Court 
does not enjoy the public support it 
deseryes asan institution. Judges 
have talked at cross-purposes in the 
public. There is no unity of purpose 
or outlook, There is no tradition that 
judges will deny themselves govern- 
mental favour after appointment, 
Nor is there any tradition that there 
will be no lobbying for promotions 
or appointments, There is no rule 
that bars the appointment to high 
judicial offices of persons actively 
involved in partisan politics. This is 
exactly the kind of situation that a 
politician can work and pray for, 


So far as the High Courts are con- 
cerned, a former Chief Justice of 
India has observed that caste 
and other narrower influences 
play a considerable part in judicial 
appointments. The Calcutta High 
Court, according to him, was an 
honourable exception. It is a known 
fact that there has been a good 
deal of wheeling and dealing bet- 
ween the Chief Justice and the 
Chief Minister in appointments. 
Even at the Supreme Court level 
this has been so. A favourite tactic 
of the government has been to sit 
on the Chief Justice’s recommenda- 
tion — until the right reccmmanda- 
tions are made. With the change in 
regime at the Centre, there is a pro- 
mise of less interference in the judi- 
ciary, but it remains to be seen 
whether performance matches prc- 
mise. 


The High Courts are as much 
clogged with cases as the Supreme 
Court. In Allahabad High Court 
alone, there are pending more than 
95,000 first and second appeals and 
about 45,000 criminal appeals. In 
the Calcutta High Court the figures 
are 20,000 writ petitions and over 
1,00,000 first апа second appeals. 
The way out is not only to have 
more competent judges but also to 
set stricter norms in the admission 
of writ petitions. It should not be 
difficult to strike a balance between: 
the Fundamental Rights and the 
needs of society — I repeat of 
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society and nof of the government. 


The distinction needs to be borne 
‘in mirid because it is the usual com- 
plaint of those іп. power that by 
making the government do this or 
that — pay civil servants in Andhra 
Pradesh, who had been retired at 
the age of 58,-for instance, the judi- 
ciary was compelling the Executive 
to. divert funds and thus disabling 
jt from serving the poor. The Centre 
too has. similar complaints and 
,Rajiv Gandhi has voiced them. 


‚ In any developing society. im the 
Third World, it is important that 
demccracy. should survive and in 
Jndja the judiciary has a crucial role 
to play. Within this framework, the 
judiciary must fulfil the task assign- 
ed to it by the Constitution. 


' At the subordinate level, the judi- 
ciary's plight is worse. The emolu- 
ments are extremely inadequate. 
There are not even proper court- 
rooms. It is at this level, that deal- 
ings with the people are at their 
highest. It is at this level that. com- 
plaints of corruption and ineffi- 
ciency are most vocal. Unless radi- 
cal reforms are undertaken at this 
level, people .would continue. to 
fight shy of the judges and the judi- 
ciary. 


Ju by the answers given by 
government in Parliament, all we 
know is that the reforms will be 
looked into by a one-man commis- 
sion with a working group com- 
prising .men from all walks of life, 
to help it. The Chief Justice of 
India has publicly expressed the 
hope that the personnel of the Com- 
mission would be finalized in con- 
sultation with him. But why him 


alone? Why not in consultation with 


some other Supreme Court and 
High Court judges and after a 
debate in Parliament on the type of 
judicial Reforms Commission the 
country needs, ‘the type of judicial 
system the country needs. 


- When Justice H.R. Khanna was 
the Chairman of the Law Commis- 
sion, that organisation went into the 
question of whether the Anglo- 
Saxon legal system grafted on the 
Indian body politic was at all work- 
able. Its view, not wrong, was that 
in a growingly complex society there 


could be really no return to the 
exclusively . Panchayat system, how- 
soever appropriate it might have 
been in post-Vedic times, and how- 
soever appropriate it may still be at 
the village level, Since India lives 
in many ages, from the bullock-cart 
to space satellites, there has to be a 
legal system apprcpriate to each 
facet of Indian life and a judicial 
system to cope with it. 


Ts implies that, at the lowest 
level concerning petty matters, civil, 
criminal or revenue, a procedure 
must be devised which is both 
speedy and simple. The stress must 
not be on the adverserial system on 
which justice is founded but on the 
conciliatory, encouraging people to 
come to terms rather than fight 
cases which may contirue until the 
second or third generation. In this 
sense, the expansion of the Lok 
Adalat system must be welcomed, 
but with a warning. It was recently 
alleged that in Delhi, where the 
system has just been introduced, the 
lawyers mopped up a good chunk 
of the monetary settlements that 
were arrived at, at the Lok Adalat 
level. Lawyers must cease to be 
pariahs. 


' With the increasing emphasis on 
regional languages in the States and 
the universities, pretty soon English 
will become Greek. As it is, with 
rare exceptions, one has ceased to 
expect linguistic precision or refine- 
ments in judgments, even at the 
Supreme Court level. As for the 
legal principles, with the plethora of 
judgments, even judges and lawyers 
are hard put to finding out the real 
points decided. If law and justice is 
primarily intended for consumers of 
justice (a favourite expression of the 
present Chief Justice of India) the 
judgments must be brief and pre- 
cise. The debate on the reasonings 
and principles determined by the 
Keshavanand Bharati case still goes 
on. And, if this writer remembers 
aright, the judges could not agree 
ona summary of the conclusions 
arrived at and hence only some of 
them signed it. 


Even though the judiciary has the 
right to learn from experience, it 
isa sad fact that it has taken too 
long to realize that the Directive 
Principles of the Constitution are 


as vital to the working of the Con- 
stitution as are the Fundamental 
Rights and that there has to bea 
harmonious construction of both 
sets of principles. One can only 
hope that the Supreme Court does 
not adopt another posture later and 
distort the Directive Principles to 
an extent that the Fundamental 
Rights become meaningless. 


The danger positively exists. After 
all these years, the government has 
been careful enough to have on the 
Supreme Court and High Court 
Benches judges who agree with its 
philosophy and outlook. It is these 
judges, who through seniority, or 
for other reasons, are becoming 
Chief Justices. Office does change 
a person. Sometime even a person 
the government considers favourable 
to it in outlook and philosophy 
may turn different. There have 
been examples of this in the USA, 
Chief Justice Warren, for instance, 
With retirements that have taken 
place and are due in 1988 the com- 
position of the Supreme Court 
could radically change. Which way 
wili the camel turn? | 


Ar, judicial reform cannot go 
unaccompanied by legal reforms. 
Archaic laws must be weeded out. 
There must be an increasing stress 
on an honest and clean government. 
Procedure should speed up the legal 
process rather than depend, for all 
practical purposes, as is the case 
now, on speed money. There must 
be a more enlightened attitude to- 
wards contempt of court, official 
secrecy and parliamentary privileges. 
You cannot lower judicial standards 
and use the Contempt of Court Act 
to shield you from public criticism. 
You cannot base your government 
on kickbacks and corruption and 
hope that the Official Secrets Act 
can keep the people ignorant of 
your deeds for all time. You cannot 
debase parliamentary standards and 
use parliamentary privileges to 
shield yourself. 


Nor can you rule the country by 
forming a clique of corrupt politi- 
clans, businessmen and büreaucrats 
and hoodwink the people for all 
time to come. Times are changing 
and if the laws and judiciary do not 
meet the people's need the outcome 
is predictable. 


Foreign policy positions - 


DINESH SINGH 


TODAY, we live in a world domi- 
nated by the fear of a nuclear holo- 
caust. Jt is common knowledge that 
the super powers have acquired 
nuclear weapons which can annihi- 
late Ше on this earth several times 
over. And, although it is patent that 
they would not use nuclear weapons 
in a war against each óther because 
it would destroy both of them, there 
is always the danger of something 
happening accidentally. Therefore, 
the'primary concern of the people 
all over the world today is for peace, 
and.disarmament as a first step 
towards peace. 


Absence of war is not peace. 
Peace requires a creditable guaran- 
tee'that there will be a tomorrow, 
that there will be a future and that 
one can build in the hope of leav- 
ing something behind for the gene- 
rations to соте, ` І 


Therefore, peace is closely linked 


with cooperation, -cooperation on. 





* Extracted from а speech delivered by 
Dinesh Singh in Parliament on Decem- 
ber 9, 1985, - 


QUANT 


we 


the basis of equality, not coopera- 
tion on the basis of master-and slave 
relationship. "o 


` Peace is also important for us in 
the developing : countries because 
our development depends largely 
on the global environment. If there 
is an environment for peace and co- 
operation, then we have resources 
available to us, which otherwise get 
diverted into military uses. If there 


:js peace and cooperation, then we 


have facilities fer our trade and for 
building our own institutions to give 
our own people a better life. There- 
fore, as-you will see, peace is the 
primary condition. And disarma- 
ment is the first step towards achiev- 
ing that peace — at least, disarma- 
ment to the stage that life in 
the world will not be totally 
annihilated. 


"Government's efforts to build and 
strengthen peace and to promote 


. disarmament are laudable. You are 


aware about-the Six Nation Summit 
for Nuclear Disarmament, I would 
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like to extend my congratulations 
to the Prime Minister for hosting 
this conference in New Delhi and 
for producing the New Delhi Decla- 
tation which has been welcomed all 
over the world. It forms a basis for 
disarmament leading to peace, 


A. I was mentioning, this conflict 
under which we live today, has its 
genesis in the Second World War. 
When the Second World War ended, 
instead of building cooperative insti- 
tutions to promote a better life for 
the people, the world got divided 
into two power blocs. Two super 
powers emerged and wanted to 
divide the world into their zones of 
influence. At the same time, the 
Non-Aligned Movement took birth 
as an alternative to military blocs. 
It was the desire of the newly 
independent countries to retain their 
freedom. They did ^ot wish to get 
committed to one bloc cr the other. 
At the same time, it had the wider 
implications of preserving peace. 


The Non-Aligned Movement went 
through different phases. It was 
considered immoral at one stage, 
because it did not side with the 
people who were hoping that the 
newly independent countries would 
go with them. But at the same 
time, I think, it has made a very 
positive contribution to the main- 
tenance of peace and promotion of 
international cooperaticn. You will 
have an idea whén you realise fhat 
in the fast 40 years or so, since the 
end df the Second World War, the 
world has spent more than 3 tril- 
lion US dollars on arms. If this 
money could have been transferred 


to building a better life for thc. 


people, if it could have been trans- 
fetred to giving children new op- 
portunities, new possibilities, if 
it could have been transferred to 
the ailing to rebuild their lives, the 
world we live in today would have 
been far safer, more secure and 


more rewarding. But what has hap- - 


pened is that this mad race for arms 
continues. I regret to say that it 
has riot ended. ` 


Now, the super powers аге think- 
ing in terms of newer nuclear wea- 
pons, the third generation nuclear 


weapons, and what is even more ` 


dangerous that. efforts are being 
made'to extend arms. into outer 


space. We are all aware, of the so- 
called star wars weapon system 
that has been promoted to take 
weapons into outer space. What 
will happen when arms get into 
outer space? Should a war break 
out, it will have cosmic consequ- 
ences. 


But at the same time, the world 
is not without hope. There isa 
silver lining in the dark cloud. 
While the governments persist in 
their mad arms race, people all over 
the world are now building up 
movements for peace against nuc- 
lear war, for disarmament. It is a 
heartening tendency and a very 
rewarding one, I hope, which in 
time will be able to persuade the 
governments to shift from arms 
into cooperation. 


Ta real problem is that we 
live in a world which is based on a 
value system of force. Whether it 
is the force of arms that we use or 
whether the force of numbers we 
apply—regrettably even in this 
Hcuse—it is the concept of force 
that guides the world. What we 
require is to follow what Mahatma 
Gandhi had tried to teach us, to 
move out of the concept of force 
into a condition of consensus, that 
we do not apply force, that we try 
to persuade. “It is a conceptual 
change which, I think, is very neces- 
sary if we want to avoid the arms 
race, Я 


One сап think in limited terms of 
disarmament but the world has 
been in different stages of disarma- 
ment. , We lived in the stone age, 
threw stone weapons at each other; 
evcn then we, went to war and 
gradually drifted into atomic 
weapons. So, unless conceptually 
we are able to readjust to a society 
based on consensus instead of 
force, mere disarmament is not a 
solution, is not a total answer. 


Another heartening feature is the 
emergence of Western Europe as a 
separate entity. The world today is 
largely a bi-polar world so far as 
force and power is concerned. There 
are a large number of non-aligned 
countries, the largest in terms of 
numbers and: in terms of: people 
living. in them, ‘but still so far as 
force is concerned, it is a bi-polar 


world. It is my hope that as Europe 
emerges and acquires an identity 
of its own, perhaps there will be a 
lessening of tension. And even if 
the world in terms of super 
power weaponry remains bi-polar, 
there will be other forces tbat will 
try to moderate, that will try to act 
as go-betweens to prevent a climate 
of confrontation. And, again, may I 
emphasise that I am not so con- 
cerned about the super powers going 
to war but I am concerned about 
this climate of confrontation going 
on because, so long as we live in this 
climate of confrontation, of fear, 
oppression, development can be, at 
best, very limited. 


Here, again, we ought to wel- 
come the summit meeting that has 
recently taken place between Gene- 
ral Secretary Gorbachev and Presi- 
dent Reagan. Although there are 
no tangible results in the sense of 
something that can be spelt out and 
seen, Or a movement away from 
confrontation, what is heartening 
is that their minds are shifting from 
the battlefield to the conference 
table, that they are now engaged in 
dialegue. And while they remain 
engaged in dialogue, the chances of 
war are always less and, therefore, 
we should wholeheartedly welcome 
the meeting that has taken place 
between the leaders of the two 
super powers and hope that this 
will be a continuing effort and that 
they will stick to the conference 
table and not think in terms of the 
battlefield. 


О Prime Minister's visit, is 
linked with this effort for peace and 
disarmament. His participation at 
the Commonwealth Conference in 
the Bahamas, his visit to the United 
Nations, his visit to the Soviet 
Union, to the United States, to the 
United Kingdom, Japan, Vietnam, 
and various other countries has 
beet not to promote himself, not 
to indulge in international tourism, 
but it has been a concerted effort 
to try to reach areas where the 
decisions are being made, to find 
out what is their thinking, how that 
can be moderated and what role 
India can play in the moderating 
process. I think these visits have 
enhanced India's prestige and 
India's participation in international 
affairs, 


There is now an opportunity for a 
new initiative somewhat similar to 
the Six-Nation Summit on Nuclear 
Disarmament. This time we should 
attempt at a larger group of, not 
only the non-aligned countries, but 
also the countries of Europe — 
both of East and West. And if we 
can get them together, this could 
become an important pressure group 
for peace that could have influence 
at the centre of both the super 
powers — in the United States and 
ın the Soviet Union. I think, it 
would be a fitting legacy that instead 
of handing over the Chairmanship 
with an initiative terminated with 
the Six Nation Summit, the P.M. 
would be hauding over the chair- 
manship of the movement with an 
on-going programme, which has, to 
my mind, a very great potential. 
At least, we would be actively parti- 
cipating in a dialogue which is the 
only alternative if we wish to avoid 
direct conflict or confrontation. 


Tie Summit at Dhaka fills the 
‚ вар in the global chain of regional 
organisations. This was the only 
‘area in the world that did not have 
a regional organisation. All other 
countries have been involved in 
their own groupings. The absence 
of a South-Asian institution has to 
-my mind also prevented the emer- 
gence,of a larger Asian organisa- 
tion. Asia is the only continent 
which does not have an Asian 
organisation. All others have. Now 
that we have a South-Asian Asso- 
ciation, I hope it would be possible 
for a larger group to participate in 
a wider dialogue. I am happy that 
China has welcomed SAARC — it 
gives the hope of the possibility of 
that wider Asian organisation 


To me personally it is a matter of 
great joy that a Scuth Asian orga- 
nisation has emerged. I have been 
advocating it for quite some time 

. and, I remember, way back in 1967, 
at Bangkok, I had the honour, on 
behalf of India, to propose the set- 
ting up of the Asian Council of 
Ministers. Once they met in Afgha- 

° nistan but unfornatunately it melted 

away. Now, with the meeting of 

SAARC, I hope, we shall also have 

an Asian Council of Ministers apart 
from the Council of Ministers of 

SAARC and that they will make a 


positive contribution of Asia in the 
process of disarmament and peace. 
May I also hope that we shall have 
in this organisation three other 
countries which have so far been 
left cut, namely, Afghanistan, 
Burma and Iran. With their inclu- 
sion we would have completed the 
chain. 


I, many ways. South Asian 
cooperation rests on Indo Pakistan 
relations. I would not venture to 
say that it is dependent upon it. 
But Indo-Pakistan relations will 
ccrtainly play а part in South 
Asian Association. In fact, it is the 
absence of good neighbourly rela- 
tions between these two countries 
that hed in many ways prevented tke 
emergence of SAARC so far. Тат 
very glad to say that there is a 
sincere effort on behalf of our 
government — and Prime Minister 
personally — in this regard. 


I saw in the newspapers that 
President Zia has said at the 
SAARC meeting at Dacca that 
there should be greater cooperation 
between South Asian countries in 
nuclear disarmament. I don’t know 
the exact words, so I am quoting 
from the Times of India of Decem- 
ber 8, 1985. It says ‘The Pakistan 
President Gen Zia-ul-Haq, today 
called for a collective pledge by 
South Asian countries renouncing 
the threat or use of force ‘against 
one another and steps to banish 
nuclear weapons. 


This has not formed a part of the 
agreement that has been announced 
at the cud of the meeting of 
SAARC. But I do not find anything 
objectionable in it. May be, SAARC 
is not ready to undertake such a 
commitment. But I would request 
government to give some thought 
to її оп a purely bilateral basis. Our 
present difficulties with Pakistan so 
far as 1 сап see it, are two. One, 
they are proposing to make an atom 
bomb. They are, as things appear, 


‘perhaps on the verge of making an 


atom bomb. And, two, they have 
not made a firm commitment against 
the setting up of foreign bases on 
their soil although this commitment 
is inherent in their joining the non- 
aligned movement. 


But, if we were to go into some 


kind of a defence understanding 
with Pakistan, both these dangers 
get dissolved. There would be no 
meaning for them to have a bomb 
orto give bases unilaterally when 
there is a defence arrangement bet- 
ween Pakistan and India. I know 
that there are certain dangers, there 
are certain risks in such steps, but 
the Prime Minister has been taking 
many risks and this risk would be, 
in my view, very much worth 
taking. 


Pakistan and India are also libera- 
lising their trade. It is again a 
heartening development. But, mere 
liberalisation of trade is not the 
answer. One has to go into deeper 
collaboration in the industrial field 
and also sharing each other's sur- 
pluses in the developmental pro- 
cesses of one another. Only then 
would there be an interest in each 
other's welfare and in each other's 
security. 


1, the myriads of other issues 
that go into the consideration of the 
international situation, I would be 
failing in my duty if Ido not refer 
to the heroic struggle that is being 
waged in South Africa against the 
minority racist government for 
justice and dignity. The people of 
South Africa have suffered tremen- 
dous indignities, poverty and slavery 
for along time and they are now 
rising to challenge the authority of 
the few who have enslaved them. I 
commend the steps taken by the 
Prime Minister at the Common- 
wealth Conference in trying to get 
an economic sanction proposed 
against the racist policies of the 
South African Government. 


Unfcrtunately we did not succeed 
there, 1 would like to remind the 
Foreign Office of the danger of gett- 
ing lost in conferences and contact 
groups over a long pericd of time. 
Instead, we should have in our 
mind a time frame within which, if 
nothing satisfactory emerges, we 
would press for unilateral economic 
sanctions against South Africa. Let 
those who do not agree with us 
stand out and be counted, but we 
should not be participants in the 
continuing enslavery in South Africa 
when we have the means at least to 
make a slight dent and give support 
to the people in South Africa, 


~The neighbourhood 


A.G. NOORAN E 


^h 


NOT since the days: of the brief 
Janata era of 1977-79 :Һауе Indian 
relations with its:vastly smaller 
neighbours been as free from ten- 
sion as they are tóday; especially 
with those of the neigkbours with 
whom contentious issues:have long 
marred the relationships Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Nepal and Sri Lanka. 
Ev hs Ds 
The Janata era is recdlled for 
reasons more than one. First and 
foremost, for the sheer historical 
truth which the Cong (1) politicians, 
the fortunately few diplomats in 
е South Block who loved to please 
them, and academics of similar bent 
were at pains to belittle and even 
deny. The very concept of bene- 
ficent bilateralism came to be derid- 
ed. The truth, of course, is that there 
was a distinct, perceptible improve- 
ment in India's relations with all 
the neighbours and especially with 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal and 
‘Sri Lanka, not to forget China. 


The second reason why the inter- 
lude needs to be recalled is that it 
exposes by -its contrast the false 
doctrines of Indian supremacy. that 
governed India's policies before 
1977 and after 1980. The basic gut 
issues remained to be solved, but the 
neighbours were assured of Indian 
fair play. One of the first major 
decisions of the Janata government 


was to dismantle the set up ‘on 
Indian soil for destabilising the 
Government of Bangladesh. ‘The 
Farakka question was not resolved. 
The interim accord gave less water 
to Bangladesh than did the earlier 
accord Mrs Irdira Gandhi had con- 
cluded with Sheikh Mujitur 
Rehman. Yet Bangladesh was far 
more assured of Indian sincerity in 
HIE than at any point of tinie 
ater. d 


Another reason why it is relevant - 


to recall that precedent of good 
relations is that it revealed how 
baseless sometimes are the fears 
which inhibit India from making 
concessions to its neighbours. It had 
long resisted Nepal's demand to 
split trade from transit rights in the 
Indo-Nepal accord and have two 
separate documents for each. The 
Janata government conceded Nepal's 
point — and no damage has been 
done to India's interests. Likewise, 
:he famous collateral letter — which 
many in New Delhi would like to 
forget — assuring Bangladesh in 
substance that Nepal's involvement 
in the talks on the sharing of Ganga 
waters was not finally and totally 
ruled out. A third dimension was 
recognised. . 24 ~ 


However, Mrs; Gandhi fought 
the 1979 election campaign on the, 
slogan that the Janata had appeased 


the neighbours so much that ‘even 
tiny countries like Bhutan, Nepal 
and Bangladesh are showing eyes to 
us’ (Nov. 1, 1979). 


It is no exaggeration to charac- 
terise the period 1980-84 as the 
barren years in South Asia. India’s 
relations with Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
Nepal and Sri Lanka became tense 
once again. It was during this phase 
that the ethnic question came to the 
fore in Sri Lanka in mid-1983. 
Failure to redress the long-standing 
grievances of the Tamils drove their 
young to terrorism and secessionism. 
The slaughter of innocent Tamils 
at the hands of the security forces 
rendered the problem almost intract- 
able. In late 1983, a settlement 

.was arrived at in New Delhi 
but President J.R. Jayawardene 
~ returned.to Sri Lanka only to find 
` that he could not deliver the pack- 
аве deal.as it stood. He temporis- 
ed and issued a diluted version as 
: Annexure B to the letter of invitation 
to the participants in the All-Party 
: Conference. 


d cs the TULF resent- 
ed this. Unforgivably, G. Parthe- 
.sarathy descended cn Colombo and 
had. the original agreed package 
issued as Annexure C — thus ensur- 
ing its destruction as a possible 
compromise. It now acquired the 
‘stigma of a diktaf issued by the 
‘Indian рго-сооѕш and was attacked, 
foremost, by Mrs. Gandhi’s friend, 
7 Mrs.. Bandaranaike, and disowned 
by President Jayawardene. Hardly 
‚ anyone in India has cared to com- 
pare Annexures B and C to judge 
for himself whether the G.P. visit 
was at all necessary or desirable. It 
was neither. That it ended his own 
. messy role in Sri Lanka is small 
„consolation. To have this personifi- 
cation of the negative, if nof worse, 
operating in South Block as head 
of a body which is supposed to 
-question conventional wisdom is 
“to make а mockery of professional- 
‘ism and reject the Pillai Report as 
irrelevant: 


But, typically of the times, while 
Jayawerdene was attacked, Mrs. 
Bandaranaike: was not.: This was 
.another element injected by Mrs 
"Gandhi -— the personal factor in 
foreign policy. The Bhutto ladies in 
Pakistan, Mrs. Bandaranaike in Sri 


Lanka, and Mrs. Hasina Wajid in 
Bangladesh were openly regarded 
as personal allies while the regimes 
in their respective countries were 
treated as openly with distrust. This 
attitude bore not the slightest rela- 
tion to the national interest. It was 
however, a projection of the cynical, 
megalomaniac stance which identi- 
ficd the Indian State with Mrs. 
Gandhi's personality. This stance 
had come to blight the Indian 
pclity: It began creeping over it 
since the Bangladesh victory. 


I, has been a year since Rajiv 
Gandhi became Prime Minister. It 
began with a proclaimed desire to 
mend the fenees with the neigh- 
bours and ends with the successful 
SAARC sumniit in Dhaka. АП in 
all, the tension in the relations with 
the neighbours has lessened though 
the basic contentious issues remain 
to be resolved. Why? Because, as in 
1977-79 once again the neighbours 
are assured of India’s desire to be 
fair and treat them as equals. The 
change is particularly pronounced 
in India's mediation on the ethnic 
conflict in Sri Lanka. India no 
longer blames -the Sinhalese alone 
and has made it plain to the Tamil 
guerillas that, Indian soil is not 
available as a base from which to 
mount operatidns against Sri Lanka. 
Some day the sordid record of 
RAW in this regard will be bared. 
It does India little credit. 


The daring and enterprise of our 
investigative journalism is repeated- 
ly shown up as being severely 
limited once it comes to issues of 
foreign policy. India's attitude 
towards the Tamil guerillas — who 
issued comiruniques in Madras 
owning responsibility for murders 
in Sri Lanka — was the direct oppo- 
site of its stand on support to 
Punjab secessionists by Pakistan and 
other foreign powers. One wonders 
how our government would have 
reacted if similar communiques 
were issued by terrorists operating 
from a foreign base. India is per- 
fectly justified in upbraiding Paki- 
stan for its security forces’ involve- 
ment with the terrorists in the 
Punjab. It is all to the good that 
India has now begun to impose 
corresponding curbs on Tamil terro- 
rists on Indian soil. This change 
has helped to make Indian diplo- 


macy more effective, It is by itself 
an assurance of fairplay. 


It is in the context of this distinct 
improvement in the atmosphere in 
South Asia, fostered by a shift in 
India’s policy, that the launching of 
the South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation must be 
viewed. Pran Chopra rightly points 
out in Future of South Asia, the 
collection of essays by South Asian 
scholars which he has edited, that if 
South Asian regional cooperation 
is to grow, the barriers of real or 
perceived hostility which divide 
the region up will have to come 
down. This means the vicious cycle 
they constitute will have to Бе 
broken at some point. The question 
is: at which point? The answer is: at 
the point where India’s neighbours 
treet India, not where India or the 
neighbours meet the global issues.’ 


India’s attempt in recent years to 
build a cordon sanitaire around the 
region was a misconceived one, Tt 
is an axiom of international society 
that when a dispute breaks out 
between two neighbours, the weaker 
of the two will seek external support 
to redress the imbalance, driving 
the other to seek the support of ‘the 
rival external power. India and 
Pakistan pursued a broadly similar 
foreign policy until 1950-51 when 
Pakistan turned to the U.S. for help 
in resolving the Kashmir dispute. 
Nehru welcomed Khruschev’s dec- 
laration of Soviet support to the 
Indian stand on the dispute. The 
rest is history. 


hile India’s neighbours have 
since then realised the limits to the 
efficacy of external support, India’s 
grcwing power and importance has 
also begun to tell on the Great 
Powers. They are now chary of 
supporting the neighbours against 
India. But India’s statesmanship has 
yet to match India's power. India 
must realise that external restraint 
is related as much to Indian restraint 
as to Indian power. Sri Lanka is a 
good illustration of this calculus. 
The Indira Gandhi doctrine pro- 
pounded more openly in 1983 a 
propos external involvement in 
South Asia in the teeth of India's 
'espousal of Cuba's right to forge 
a relationship with the Soviet Union 
in order to maintain its indepen- 
dence vis a vis the United States. 
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Ail the three main hurdies to ай 
Indo-Pak Treaty of Friendship and 
Co-operation turn on this doctrine 
— bilateralism, abjuring the forging 
of alliances and grant of bases. The 


‚ Simla formula takes good care of 


bilateralism. The criteria of mem- 
bership of the NAM adopted in 
1961 as well as the precedent of 
Art 8 of the Indo-Bangladesh Treaty 
of 1972 take care of alliances and 
bases. Under article 8, neither side 
will forge an alliance directed 
against the other party’. ‘nor allow 
the use of its territory? against the 
security interests of the other. To 
insist on guarantees more stringent 
than these is to adopt to what 
Kennan calls the moralistic-legalistic 
approach which he censures’ in the 
Great Powers. 


The Treaty with Pakistan will 
mark a basic change, of course a 
departure from a sorry past. The 
differences will remain but there 
will be a framework to contain 
them. 


Little is it 1ealised that the 35 
years old Treaties with Nepal and 
Bhutan also deserve a second look. 
Neither country is happy with it. 
What do we lose by altering them 
to accord with the realities of today 


апа the sentiments of these States? 
Nepal does not perceive its security- 


to be an Indian concern except to 


-the extent to which ‘Nepal choses of 


its own accord’ to associate India 
with the protection of Nepali secu- 
rity. Bhutan does not consider itself 
bound by India’s ‘advice’ on foreign 
affairs. The treaty with Bhutan as 
interpreted by Indian hawks clearly 
conflicts with the UN Charter and 


‘the NAM documents. If nof so 
«interpreted, no harm will result by 


dropping the advice clause altc- 
gether. 


In this context, the inauguration 
of SAARC is an event of profound 


significance. It will provide a framc- 


work within which differences can 
be contained. But the potentialitics 
of SAARC are no greater than the 
statesmanship of its members espe- 
cially the biggest among them — 
India. The neighbours must not use 
this as a forum on which to concert 
pressure on India. On its part India 
must treat SAARC as a challenge 
and an opportunity. 


he new ‘lobalifies 


GIRI 


-able to read a newspaper without 


DESHINGKAR 


LET us imagine a statesman who, 
lıke Rip Van Winkel, went to sleep, 
one hundred years ago. If he were 
to wake up now, he would find the 
world enormously changed. Тһе 
most obvious, of course, would be 
the technological change: aircraft, 
telecommunications, computers, roc- 


. kets and the like. But he would 


also be bewildered by changes with- 
in his own domain of statecraft. He 
would find that the State-centric 
system with which he was familiar 
since the Treaty of Westphalia, 
1648, now presents a very different 
picture. In the place of the'Great 
Powers of his period, there are now 


“only two super powers espousing 


totally opposed ideological missions. 
The importance States attach to 
ideology would itself come as a sur- 
prise to him. Ы 
м 
These new entities, he would dis- 
cover, now possess nuclear weapons 
capable of totally exterminating the 
human race even if they were to use 
them only against each other. Our 
mythical statesman would also find 


‘it edd that both the super powers 


do not belong to the heartland of 
Europe, the centre _of the world as 
he .knew it. The peripheral entities 
of his time, the United States, 
Russia, China and Japan, would be 
participating, at various new global 
tables, negotiating over altogether- 
unfamilar issues, He would not be 
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finding some mention of the United 
Nations system, East-West ' negotia- 
tions, North-South dialogue, Non- 


: Alignment, OPEC, IMF, World 


Bànk, the peace, ecology and human 
rights movements and such other 
strange terminology. 


Although almost all the political 
analyses of the international scene 
today are routinely conducted as if 
the State-centric system has remain- 
ed unchanged since the mid-seven- 
teenth century, the reality has, in 
fact, undergone a sea-change, Out 
of the 150 plus States which exist in 
the world today, а large majority 
belongs to the Third World; these 
new States do have the outer sym- 
bols of statehood such as a capital, 
a flag, a national language, a Consti- 
tution, armed forces etc., but they 
barely qualify as States in any real 
sense Of the term. Their sovereignty 
is subject to many external factors 
such as military aid, foreign invest- 
ment, dependence on trade and aid, 
membership of a military bloc, poli- 
tical support and so forth. Yet they 
are treated as sovereign entities for 
the purpose of political analysis. 


T. situation has also changed 
for the States which are viable by 
any definition of statehood. To start 
with, the two most powerful States, 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union, since they have assumed 
responsibilities on behalf of the 
members in their blocs, they need 
to act in response to what happens 
to a member State. Thus, if there is 
a coup d'etat in, say, Angola, 
the Soviet Union is immediately 
affected. 


Similarly, a decision on the part 
of Israel to go to war with an Arab 
country immediately threatens to 
draw the United States into that 
war one way or the other. It is need- 
less to say that such an action by 
one super power immediately affects 
the relationship between the two 
of them. Theoretically, each super 
power can refuse to get involved 
more than it wants to but, the way 
the system has actually evolved, the 
tail is often in a position to wag the 
dog. 


Nuclear weapons have under- 
mined the State system in even more 
fundamental ways. Nuclear war 
makes nonsense of such concepts as 
sovereignty, territorial integrity, the 
right to decide issues of war and 
peace and, in fact, the very concept 
2f peace. It is perhaps possible to 
say that the two super powers сап 
decide whether to engage in a 
clear war ог not. Actually, one 
'annot categorically say that they 


can because the technological push 
combined with misperceptions on 
both sides always threatens to lead 
to uncontrollable escalation. 


Bat, a nuclear war must inevi- 
tably affect other States since nuclear 
fall-out simply cannot be contained 
within the borders of the belligerent 
States. Nuclear warfare makes it 
impossible for them to exercise their 
sovereignty to opt out. Reagan and 
Gorbachev may well act to dis- 
charge their responsibility towards 
the citizens who voted them into 
power. But four thousand million 
other citizens belonging to some 150 
other States will have the war 
inflicted upon them without any 
right whatsoever to vote Reagan or 
Gorbachev into or cut of power. 


The situation can also be reversed. 
At present there are only five 
nuclear weapon powers but if any 
other States were to acquire nuclear 
weapous and procecd to use them, 
the super powers will not allow this 
to pass off as the act of a sovercign 
State. As it is, the five nuclear 
powers together with other nuclear- 
capable ones are doing everything 
possible to prevent others from 
acquiring nuclear weapons. Israel's 
attack on the ‘Osirak’ nuclear reac- 
tor in Jraq was a concrete expression 
of that resolve which makes mockery 
of State sovereignty. 


SS pace technologies have already 
breached State borders. The Inter- 
Continental Ballistic Missilcs 
(ICBMs) are designed to overfly the 
space above other countries to 
reach their targets. Everyday, dozens 
of orbitting satellites photcgraph 
the goings on in the territories of 
a very large number of States which 
are outside the military blocs. Ata 
less sophisticated level, satellites 
beam television programmes pro- 
duced in one country to the whole 
of the world; at present sophis- 
ticated ground installations are 
needed to receive them but the 
technology to receive such program- 
mes on the household television sets 
is already available. Short-wave 
tadio broadcasts have been reach- 
ing audiences across the globe for 
several decades now. In short, 
the advance of technology during 
our century has undermined the 
control States have always exercised 


over the dissemination of ideas 
among their citizens. 


To the global forces of nuclear ° 


weapons, space technologies and 
advanced communication, forces 
with which the State system has yet 
to come to terms, the post World 
War II era has added several global 
institutions which have further 
eroded the centrality of the State. 
The United Nations system is the 
most important of them. In theory, 
the UN s:stem does not compro- 
mise the sovereignty of the member 


States. States affected adversely by . 


resolutions in the Security Council, 
the General Assembly or any other 
UN agency such as UNESCO can— 
and often do — ignore them. They 
can even withdraw from one or 
several bodies. The United States, 
Britain and Singapore have, in fact, 
withdrawn from UNESCO in pro- 
test at the supposedly ‘anti-Western’ 
bias of UNESCO deliberations and 
publications. 


| on the issue of general 
and complete disarmament from the 
Third World countries who now 
make up the majority in the UN 
system has also made the United 
States and the Soviet Union hold 
arms limitation negotiations (SALT 
I & IT) outside the UN forums. But, 
despite all this, public opinion, 
which has also emerged as a new 
global force, militates against the 
haughty assertion of State sover- 
eignty in world politics. The UN 
system is very very far away from 
being a world government but it 
has already become a truly global 
institution exercising restraint on 
State behaviour. Even the great 
powers use the right to veto with 
extreme restraint. And they have 
grudgingly come to accept the fact 
that their disproportionately large 
financial contributions to the UN 
agencies do not produce commen- 
surable returns. 


While the weight of Third World 
States has put constraints on the 
super powers in the UN system, 
these new States themselves have 
to operate under the constraints of 
such global institutions as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. Both institutions now 
impose conditions ou the borrow- 
ing States which amount to major 
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interventions in the economic poli- 
cies being pursued by governments. 
Of course, no one cempels any 
State to borrow from the IMF or 
the World Bank. Moreover, the 
debtor States are also extremely 
unhappy at the conditionalities 
imposed. Yet, the necessity to deve- 
lop their economies pushes the 
States into dependence on IMF and 
World Bank credits and thereby to 
compromise on the issues of auto- 
nomy and sovereignty. 


- In the case of Transnational Cor- 
porations (TNCs), another new 
entity on the global scene, the inter- 
vention goes even a step further; 
they intervene not only in policy 
but in the economic process itself. 
In many cases, TNCs own sub- 
stantial proportions of the natural 
resources of a country. They also 
control the production processes 
and markets as well as the import 
and export trade. Unlike in the 
case of many other global insti- 
tutions, the TNCs do not have 
identifiable centres of decision- 
making. Theoretically, a State has 
the sovereign right to control their 
activities within its boundaries but, 
in reality, few modernizing Third 
World States can do without them. 


‚Тһе newly industrialized countries 


(NICs) have attained that status 
largely with the help of TNCs. 


T there are interest-based 
groups of States such as the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) which must also 
be included among the new ‘globali- 
ties’. Industry, the armed forces, 
transportation networks and chemi- 
cal fertilizers are heavily dependent 
on petroleum everywhere. Sensing 
this, OPEC was not only able to 
increase steeply the price of petro- 
leum in 1973, but it was able to 
change the foreign policy of the 
most powerful country in the world, 
the United States, through an oil- 
embargo. Subsequently, the indus- 
trialized States, through certain 
countermeasures, have succeeded in 
reducing the leverage of OPEC but 
it still remains a global factor to 
reckon with. ` 


Other interest-based international 
groups such as fisheries associations, 
broadcasting unions, lawyers groups, 
and trade unions do not have the 


leverage of OPEC but they make 
some impact on State policies within 
their countries as well as on inter- 
State relations, Such groups do not 
see their professional interests as 
being co-terminus with those of the 
State; they share more in common 
with their professienal colleagues 
across the State borders, The same 
goes fcr the newly rising movements 
ın the area of ecology, human 
rights, women’s issues and specially 
the peace movements. The last cate- 
gory, in most cases, both in the 
developed and the developing coun- 
tries, directly challenges the sove- 
reign right of the State to determine 
issues of war and peace. 


A, present, however, such move- 
ments have developed unevenly in 
different countries, For ins:ance, the 
peace movements in the industrial- 
ized countries are sttong; in the 
socialist countries they are largely 
suppressed though the sentiment for 
peace there is strong. In the coun- 
tries of the Third World, on the 
other hand, both the sentiment as 
well as the movements are weak. In 
contrast, movements for human 
rights, against deforestation, alie- 
nation of tribal lands and dams and 
those for democracy. are strong in 
most countries of the Third World. 


This is only to be expected. But 
what is interesting from the point of 
view of this essay is that the diffe- 
rent issue-based movements in the 
industrialized werld and those in the 
Third World are discovering large 
areas of commonality. Peace is no 
longer being perceived as the 
absence of war but as a condition in 
which the man-nature relationship is 
also peaceful. It is also a condition 
in which human rights and the 
democratic system of governance are 
nurtured. The realization of such in- 
terlinkages is making the move- 
ments join hands across State bor- 
ders. And since what they are fight- 
ing for, in most instances, goes 
against the State policies, they are 
emerging as new global non-State 
actors on the world scene. 


The twentieth century has been 
described as an age of ideology. 
Faith in an ideology or a conviction 
about its tenets is largely outside the 
jurisdiction of the State. The socialist 
States have attempted to indoctrin- 


ate their citizens in Marxism and to 
keep out the opposing ideolog of 
liberalism: Similarly, the market” 
oriented States have sought to coun- 
ter the appeal of . Marxism , and 
socialism while promoting: liberal- 
ism. But both the attempts haye 
largely failed. . 


The fact of the matter is that 
although an ideology may be identi- 
fied with one State or a group of 
States, it does penetrate the bound- 
aries of other States and to that ex 
tent it weakens the control of the 
State over the opinions of its -citi- 
zens. Thus, the Communist Parties 
in several States link up horizontally 
across the globe and vertically with 
some fountain-head of their parti« 
cular version of Marxism. The 
Socialist International similarly 
links up Socialist Parties around the 
world, go 


\ hat is true of ideological 
linkages is also true of religious 
affiliations. Roman Catholics all 
over the world have a special rela- 
tionship with the Vatican. For 
decades, China actively attempted 
to cut this relationship but did not 
succeed. Muslims around the world 
not only regard Mecca as the centre 


of their faith but adhere to the con- 


cept of the ‘umma’ which rejects 
State borders and sovereignty. 
Within the Islamic domain, Ayatolla 
Khomeini’s influence extends well 
beyond the borders of Iran despite 


the opposition of the regimes in^ 


those countries. In some secular 
States such as Indonesia, militant 
Islamic sects are perceived as a 
threat to the State. In the Philip- 
pines, the Muslim minority has 
taken to insurgency against the 
State. And in India, the presence of 
a large Muslim minority has led to 
‘communal’ tensions and violence. 


Ethnic minorities in several coun- 
tries often maintain strong cultural 
and other links with the countries of 
their origin and are thereby perceived 
as having: divided political loyalties. 
Thus, tlie Overseas Chinese in 
South-East Asia, except perhaps in 
Thailand, are often looked upon as 
*Trojan Horse' communities by their 
host countries. Overseas Indians fell 
in the same category in Fiji, many 
countries of South-East Asia and in 
some countries of Africa. The Tamils 
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of Sri Lanka have lately joined the 
list of “Trojan Horses’. 


On a much smaller scale but still 
causing concern to the hast States 
are such ethnic minorities as the 
Hungarians in Romania, the 
Mongols in China, the Chinese in 
Outer Mongolia, the Baluchs in 
Iran, the Shias in Iraq, the Kurds 
in Iraq, Iran and Turkey, the Pales- 
tinians in Syria and Jordan, among 
many others. 


I, addition to the cultural, and 
by inference, the political threat 
perceived by the host States with 
regard to ethnic minorities, a large 


number of non-Western States have ` 


now begun to see another impend- 
ing threat. It is that of western 
culture penetrating their societies. 
Such ‘spiritual pollution’ has been 
explicitly denounced by China, Iran 
and a few other countries. But other 
non-Western countries are also 
beginning to feel uneasy about what 
such trends are doing to their 
‘nation-building’ process. 


All States have elements who 
operate outside the law of the land. 
Criminals of different varieties 
including smugglers, drug-traffic- 
kers, the mafias, traffickers in human 
beings etc., have always posed pro- 
blems for a State’s law-and-order 
machinery: Lately, terrorism and 
hijacking have emerged on a large 
scale. Insurgency against the State 
has also been on the rise. In the 
past, such elements constituted 
threats to individual States. 


However, a new trend among 
such elements is to form inter- 
national networks involving several 
countries. While the States concern- 
ed do sometimes get together 
through -the Interpol organization 
to meet the menace, in the case of 
terrorism and insurgency, because 
of the political nature of the ‘crime’, 
they very often do the opposite; 
they extend moral and material help 
to the terrorists, hijackers and insur- 
gents. A very small number of 
persons can, thus, challenge the 
entire machinery of the State. 


What does this all add up to? It 
mearis that the State ‘today is not 
the same institution it was one 
hundred years ago. On the one 


hand, the State has concentrated 
more and more power into its 
hands. Almost all States now have 
very strong armed forces which are 
permanently mobilized for war. The 
two super powers have the most 
concentrated form of military 
power, nuclear weapons. The State 
has also been penetrating the civil 
society on an unprecedented scale 
It has a decisive say in the orienta- 
tion of scientific and technological 
research, it controls education and 
communication and, in the coun- 
tries of the Third World, it also 
intervenes in cultural matters. 


But, on the other hand, the State 
has also seen a serious erosion of its 
sovereignty and power because of 
global technological forces such as 
nuclear weapons, space technology, 
vastly expanded communications 
networks and because of global ins- 
titutions like the UN system, inter- 
est-based groups, ideological align- 
ments, professional associations and 
issue-based international networks. 
The State’s power has been further 
eroded by international networks of 
criminals, terrorists, smugglers, 
drug- traffickers and insurgents. On 
balance, the State has lost more 
power than it has gained. This is 
because the non-State actors have 
been stepping up their activities 
precisely to counter the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the 
State. 


A, a result of all these changes, 
the State-centric system which was 
simply taken for granted one hund- 
red years ago has undergone a pro- 
found change. An emerging global 
system first supplanted the State- 
centric system ала is now gradually 
pushing the State away from its 
central position. Among other 
things, there is now an organically 
whole global economy and a global 
market. It is now no longer possible 
for a State or even a group of like- 
minded States to de-link from the 
global economy and the global 
market. The heroic attempt by the 
socialist States to achieve autarchy 
has simply failed. The Third World's 
quest to reshape the world economy 
in the form of a New International 
Economic Order (NIEO) through 
North-South negotiations has also 
not been successful. 


As the global economy absorbs 
more and more of the national eco- 
noni activity into its fold, the 
State will correspondingly lose the 
power to manage the national eco- 
nomy. Even today, the rise and fall 
of the US dollar sends shock-waves 
across the world. Similarly, reces- 
sion in half a dozen industrialized 
countries hits economic activities in 
almost all the other countries. 


Accus component of the emerg- 
ing global system is the interna- 
tional military order. It is no longer 
simply an hierarchy arranged accor- 
ding to the military strength of 
individual States; it is now assum- 
ing the character of an organic 
whole. Political alignments, military 
blocs, arms transfers have made the 
entire globe a continuous batiue- 
field. A nuclear war would, of 
course, involve the entire globe. But 
any spark in any corner of the globe 
now threatens to engulf all others. 
To quarantine a war, such as that 
between Iran and Iraq, also requires 
a very deliberate decision within 
the global war system. No State in 
the world today is in a position to 
make war against another without 
weighing the global consequences 
of such a decision. Thus, States have 
only residual sovereignty left with 
them even with regard to such vital 
matters as war and peace. 


Global communications networks 
have played an important role in 
the creation of the global system. 
Transportation networks now bring 
people together away from the 
supervision of their States. They can 
now group together horizontally 
according to their professional 
interests and on vital global issues 
of the day. Communications media 
now have millions of viewers and 
listeners whose opinions are shaped 
by information and views coming 
from non-parochial sources. For 
the first time in human history, 
public opinion has begun to make 
a significant impact on policy- 
makers. The State now needs to be 


‘sensitive not only to the opinion of 


its citizens but also international 
public opinion on important issues. 
Apartheid’ in “South Africa has 
become the concern of people 
around the world. 
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Similarly, the Vietnam war arous- 
ed passions in most other countries. 


Tt is at least partly because of global 


public opinion that nuclear weapons 
were not used during the 1950s 
even before the ‘balance of terror’ 
was established between the two 
super powers. The .reports of 


Amnesty International put a пит- · 


ber of States on the defensive today; 
occasionally, they succeed in obtain- 
ing the release of political detenues. 
The role of the communications 
media in organizing famine relief in 
Ethiopia has been a spectacular 
success; States which otherwise 
would have ignored the famine in a 
remote corner of the world have 
had to make donations to avoid 
embarrassment. Lastly, we in India 
know how the international media 
was able to create world opinion in 
favour of the independence of 
Bangladesh. > 


d globalsystem is also getting 
reinforced through modern science 
and technology. The method of 
investigation evolved by modern 
science has now been adopted al- 
most universally, scientific research 
nolonger seeks to meet national 
standards but international ones. 
Similarly, the march of modern tech- 
nology has become 
Modern artefacts which have a tre- 
mendous appeal all over the world 
require modern industries and these 
operate with similar technologies 
everywhere. 


Under the influence of national- 
ism, some Third World States have 
sought to revise native handicraft 
traditions but they are fighting a 
loosing battle in the face of modern 
industrial production. But even the 
most militant nationalism has not 
prevented any State from adopting 
modern military technology which 
is remarkably similar in almost all 
the countries of the world. 


All the new ‘globalities’ described 
above have béen: growing steadi- 
ly during our time. But, because the 
forces and movements have not cry- 
stallized into powerful institutions, 
they do not acquire much salience in 
our thinking; only the global institu- 
tions have achieved some visibility. 
On the other hand, because the 
State has visibly concentrated power 


unstoppable. ` 


in itself, it continues to be the most 
important unit of analysis of the 
international system, despite the 
net erosion of its power and sover- 
eignty. There is, thus, a growing 
gap between theory and reality; 
and there is no new theory to help 
us understand the role of the new 
‘globalities’. 


This is not simply an academic 
problem; it has very much to do 
with the future of the human civili- 
zation. While the erosion of State 
power and the consequent reclama- 
tion of power by individuals, 
groups and communities, in fact by 
civil society as a whole, would bea 
liberating development, the ‘new 
globalities’ can also evolve into a 
totalitarian global system. 


Out of the categories analyzed 
above, only the new interest-based 
groups and issues-oriented move- 
ments have the potential to develop 
а new politics, а new economy and 
anew culture. The global institu- 
tions, being inter-State organiza- 
tions, are subject to the push and 
pull of power and numbers; if the 
super powers abandon them in dis- 
gust because they cannot domi- 
nate them any more — this is only 
an extreme possibility—they will be- 
come ineffective. The global forces 
of nuclear weapons, technology 
and communications can, however, 
veer more and more under the con- 
trol of Transnational Corporations 
and a small number of global 
technocrats. This is a sure com- 
bination for a totalitarian global 
order. 


T new ‘globalities’ therefore 
pose a new challenge. How to pre- 
vent the coming of a totalitarian 
global order while promoting the 
emanicipation of the civil society? 
It seems fo me that, for better or 
worse, the State is still the only 
instrument available to the people 


‘to protect them against faceless 


global technocrats and global insti- 
tutions like the TNCs. But it must 
be a transformed State, one which 
merges without contradictions with 
the civil society. The historical pro- 
ject of the past few centuries has 
been State formation. The project 
for the immediate future must be 
to transform the State. 
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SEMINARJISSUES 1985 


SEMINAR 305: January 1985; India 1984: a symposium on 
i the year that was. 


Ashish, Sri Madhav The moral stream 
Deshingkar, Giri Growing. insurgency 
Deshpande, G.P. Fundamentalism 
Karnad, Bharat Non-governance 
Kothari, R. and Visvanathan, S. Moving out of ‘194’ 
Limaye, Madhu The limits of consensus 


Muthamma, C.B. 


Is non-alignment a policy? 
Saberwal, Satish 


A dialogue for today 


Singh, K K. Recognising! the change 
Sundaram, K and Tendulkar, S.D. The poverty problem 
Talib, Mohammad Social organisation of violence 


SEMINAR 306: February 1985; Behind the Ballot: a sympo- 
sium on the eighth general election. 


Bakshi, Rajni 
Bhargava, G. S. 


Star charisma 
The regional factor 
The state goes macho 


Khare, H. 
Kishwar, Madhu The woman voter 


Kothari, Rajni 


The problem 
Paranjape, H.K. 


The wave 


SEMINAR 307: March 1985; The National Condition: a 
symposium on some aspects of the present reality. 


Jain, L C. 
Karnad, Bharat 
Mazumdar, Sudip 
Mehta, Vinod 
Маи, Sudhir 
Singh, Tavleen 
Thapar, Romesh 


The drag 

Double talk/double think 
A senile press 

Erosion of institutions 
Economic stock-taking 
The secular myth 

Our coterie politics 


SEMINAR 308: April 1985; Using the Army: a symposium 
on the many roles imposed on our military forces. 


Haksar, Nandita 
Rustamji, К.Р. 

Singh, Jaswant 

Sinha, Lt. Gen. S.K. 
Thapan, Lt. Gen. M.L. 
Thapar, Romesh 

Vas, Lt. Gen: E.A. 


A case study 

Dealing with disorder 

The security mix-up 

The ultimate weapon 

: Crutches 
Loyalty, discipline, treachery 
The faces of terrorism 
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` SEMINAR 309. Мяу 1985; The Faces of Reality: a symposium 


on the truth behind some contemporary challenges. 


Ananthachari, T Computer crime 
Ashish, Sri Madhav Violence 
Kumar, Krishna In the school 
Mehta, Jagat Spying and public services 
Roy. Sanjit Participation in development 
Sethi, Harsh Whither voluntary action? 
Vi‘hal, B.P.R. Depoliticisation 


SEMINAR 310: June 1985; A Warless World: a symposium 
on the potentials of peace. 


Conquering space 
International security structure 
The arms race 

The problem 

Now is the time 

A global salvage operation 


Elmandjra, Mahdi 
Jaguaribe, Helio 
King, Alexander 
Peccei, Aurelio 
Platt, John 
Thapar, Romesh 


SEMINAR 311: July 1985; Meditation: a symposium on one 
of the paths to greater self-realisation 


Vipassana awakening 
Liberating the consciousness 
Technology of the unified field 
The stillness within 

The tortoise instinct 


Arora, V.N 

Ghose, Sisirkumar 
Khindaria, Brijesh 
Muktananda, Swami 
Upadhyay, Suresh 


S: MINAR 312: August 1985; Architectural Pollution: a 
symposium on onr damaged city scapes. 


Bhatia, Gautam A city within the city 
Gujral, Satish Search for roots 
Khosla, Romi Flushing down our urban future 


Against professionalism 
Delhi in the year 2000 

A self-sustaining approach 
The problem 


Manandhar, Romesh 
Menon, A.G. Krishna 
Prakash, Aditya 
Thapar, Romesh 


SEMINAR 313: September 1985; The Hindus And Their 
Isms: a symposium om some of the complexities of a 
dominant religion. 


Deshpande, G.P. 

Kapur, Satish C. 

Mukaril, N. and Banerjee, A. 
Muthamma, C.B. 

Rajshekar, У.Т. 

Thapar, Romila 


SEMINAR 314: October 1985; Issues Within Issues: a 
symposium оп some emerging problems of growth. 


The plural tradition 
Contemporary relevance 
Neo-nationalism 

The national ethos 
Anti-human 

Syndicated moksha? 


Bhagwati, Jagdish Growth and poverty 
Dhami, M.S. Punjab and communalism 
Dhar, P.N. UN and development 
Nandy, Ashis An anti-secularist manifesto 


SEMINAR 315. November 1985; The Politics of Change: a 
symposium on the federal complexities of a nation. 


Gujral, 1 K. 
Namboodiripad, E M.S. 
Reddy, S. Jaipal 
Singh, Jaswant 

Thapar, Romesh 
Unnikrishnan, K.P 


SEMINAR 316: December 1985; The Economy: a symposium 
on the direction of cur economic policies. 


Adiseshiah, Malcolm S. The unfinished task 

Dandekar, V.M. A framework 

Datta, Bhabatosh The road to nowhere 

Datta Chaudhuri, Mrinal The new policy 

Dhar, P.N. The need for debate 
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Joshi, A К. 


Kumar, Devendra 


Murmurings in the heartlands 
Unity, democracy and secularism 
An alternative model 
Alienation(s) 

The problem 

The red enclave 


The Economy 
Meditation 


Limaye, M.S. 
Nayar, M.P 
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Permits aud Licenses 
India in Asia 
Decentralisation 

The Social Sciences 
New Education 

Clean Elections 

The Mass Line 

INDIA 1972 

Mass Housing 

Calcutta 

Federal Reorganisation 
The Status of Women 
Our Paralysed Universities 
Garibi Hatao 

A Committed Civil Service 
Science Policy 

No-Cost Reform 

Mass Transport 

The Indian Economy 
INDIA 1973 

Indian Muslims 
Population Threat 

The Students Speak 

The Untouchables 
Marxism and India 

The Maltinationals 

The Architect in India 
The Indian Ocean 

The Energy Crisis 
Growing the Food 

The Cinema Situation 
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Foreign Policy 

A Changed India 
Inflation 

Prices and Procurement 
Medicines for the Masses 
Urbanisation 

The System 

The Economists 

The Legacy of Gandhi 
Global Problems 
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Threatened Environment 
Profiles of Science 

The Autonomy Myth 
The Muslim Condition 
The Election Business 
Our Fractured Politics 
Harijans 

Economic Scenarios 
INDIA 1979 

External Action 

The Planets 

Transition Politics 
Development Dimensions 
The Violent Preseot 
Debating an Agenda 
Policing 

The Dangerous Decade 
Studying our Society 
Raw Power 


Alternatives in Foreign Policy 


INDIA 1980 

A Failed Science 

The Politicians 
Parliament 

Concepts in Change 
Levels of Consciousness 


"ће World of Microprocessors 


Search for Consensus 
The Soviet Connection 
Confusion In Economics 
Peasants aud Prices 
Reservations 

INDIA 1981 


The Arming of a Subcontinent 


India: Seen from Abroad 
The Campus Scene 
Refocussings 

Nepali Reflections 
Childhood Today 

Our National Character 
Searching for Answers 
The Future of Politics 
Playing Games 

A Confused World 
INDIA 1982 

Three Hundred Million 
The Parallel Economy 
Revivalism 

Breakdown 

Global Choices 
Security 

The Political Options 
Federal Focus 

Islam 

Social Dilemmas 

The Messy Media 
THIS INDIA 

The Punjab Tangle 
Marxian Shadings 
Directions in Education 
Values in Learning 
Coalition Future 

New Elites 

The Sexist Media 

A Federal Remedy 
Lawless Laws 
Pakistani Perceptions 
Indira Gandhi 

INDIA 1984 

Behind the Ballot 

The National Condition 
Using the Army 

The Faces of Reality 

A Warless World 
Meditation 
Architectural Pollution 


The Hindus ard Their Isms 


Issues within Issues 
The Politics of Change 


"The Economy 
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“OXFORD... : 


Of Peasants, Migrants and Paupers 
Rural Labour Circulation and Capitalist 
Production in West India 

JAN BREMAN 


This is a major work in the area of agrarian relations. Jan 
Breman maintains that with the introduction of the capitalistic 
form of farming, the feudal pattern of agrarian relations has 
been replaced by something which combines the worst of both 
the systems. The legal abolition of bonded labour has resulted 
in the halı or the bonded labourer being deprived of his 
traditional right of employment and other benefits in his 
master’s house. Breman’s delineation of the dynamics of the 
agrarian class structure, the interrelations of caste and class and 
the entire social world which governmental regulations have 
brought about is penetrating and sensitive Rs 195 


The Agrarian Economy of the Bombay Deccan 
1818—1941 
SUMIT GUHA 


This book takes a synoptic view of the agrarian history of an 
Indian region, examining all the conditions that influenced its 
development and observing their effects on the region in the 
long duration Guha makes a crop-by-crop survey to establish 
the levels and trends of agricultural production in. the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. An equally detailed study 
of demographic changes establishes levels and trends in 
population Variations in population are explained by examin- 


ing migration, fertility and mortality, with mortality emerging as ` 


the most important determinant of population change Rs 145 


Essays on the Commercialization 
of Indian Agriculture 

Edited by 

K.N. RAJ, NEELADRI BHATTACHARYA, 
SUMIT GUHA, SAKTI PADHI 


Of the dozen essays that make up this volume, three are by 
recognized Indian economists. K N Ray's piece introduces the 
subject at a theoretical level; Knshna Bharadwaj's concluding 
essay expounds what has been learnt on the process of 
commercialization; and Amit. Bhaduri offers a challenging 
interpretation of the differences between agricultural commer- 
cialization in the eastern and western parts of UP Chiranjib 
Sen's essay tries to confute Bhaduri’s hypothesis and offers 
alternative reasons for the differentiation between east and west 
UP. The essays by Neeladri Bhattacharya and Mridula Mukher- 
jee study agrarian change and conditions of labour in Punjab 
M. Atchi Reddy, K. Nagaray and Nata Duvvury study crops, 
changes and markets in various regions of South India Sumit 
Guha's contribution discusses the economy of the Deccan, 
Pradipta Chaudhuri analyses labour migration tn Onssa, while 
the essay by Sakti Padhi examines the categories within which 
the Indian commercialization process has hitherto been stu- 
died. Rs 130 


wee OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
40 2/11 Ansari Road, Daryaganj, New Delhi 
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Do you have a 
target audience? 


Then don’t shoot in the dark! 


Three magazines, three clear profiles, three distinct 

readerships — when you advertise with the Business India 
group of publications you speak directly to the target group 
of your choice. 


Business India is the country's 
premier business magazine. It offers 
unparalleled access to India's leading 
businessmen, corporate heads, chief 
executives, directors, senior 
managers, professionals and 
government officials. The quality and 
depth of its corporate and economic 
analysis are widely acknowledged — 
which may be the reason why three 
times as many readers buy Business 
Indla as any other business magazine. 
An advertisement placed in Business 
India will hit decison makers in 
industry and government 

— on target. 


the India magazine is The Festival of 
India — all year round! It reflects the 
liveliness of the India we know, the 
richness of her historic past, and, too, 
the dangers that are faced by her 
wildlife, her monuments, and those of 
her people who seem doomed to be 
swamped by the new the India 
magazine has an extraordinary range 
of readers from all walks of life — 
Indians who are delighted by, and 
committed to, this nation An 
advertisement in the India magazine is 
seen by people who care for India. It 
shows them that your company also 
cares 


The Business India group of publications 
Wadia Building, 17/19 Dalal Street, Fort, BOMBAY - 400 023. 


inside outside 


"ius husar Shek Vober but 


inside outside ıs India's first and 
leading design magazine It provides 
in-depth coverage of architecture, 
interiors, new products and 
innovations in design. Informative, 
up-to-date, but at the same time 
supremely practical, Inside outside is a 
unique showcase for design-related 
products — one reason why over a 
lakh of professionals and 
home-conscious men and women 
make a point of reading every issue; 
one reason why an advertisement 
placed in India's fastest growing 
design magazine means a direct 
appeal to your target customer. 
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Blazing new trails `. 
in the sky .: 


Vayudoot is opening up the skies. 
East. West North South 
Extending the frontiers of development 
, Overcoming bamers that isolate 
hard-to-reach places Covering regions 
untouched before. Drawing them 
into the mainstream of national life. 
Giving impetus to the pace of socio- 
economic change. Providing the vital 
take-off for progress and growth 
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Specially constructed for 
higher hitting power; 
lower operator fatigue; 
higher operator efficiency 
Today more demolition 
squads use CP Demolition 
Tools. For more reasons than 
onel 
* Higher hitting power nght 
up to its weight (35 7 kgs). 
Therefore, it outperforms 
any other tool in same 
capacity : 
* Proven durability against 
tough demolition material. 
* Variety of uses. Demolition 
of foundations and walls; 
cutting roads & pavements, 
trenching, tamping, pile 
driving; removing slag from 
ladles/furnaces etc. 
Low impact vibrations Low 
operator fatigue. 
Avallable In 2 models: 


CP 117 Spring Retainer 
CP 1170 Latch Retainer 


CONSCLIDATED PNEUMATIC 
ч ЛЛ иин 
CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO [INDIA] LTD 


301, L B Shastn , Mulund, Bombay 400 OBO 
Phone 592274 Telex 011-3490 Cable: Pneumatc, Bornbey 
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GJA 1003 





Helping to strengthen 
vital sectors of the 
Indian economy 





Think of any industry crucial to our economic system, and 
Greaves play a prominent role in it 


With ever-widening manufacturing interests, Greaves offer 
highly reliable machinery and equipment for vaned applications 
And with-a countrywide network, act as concessionaires for 
industrial products and systems in India and abroad. 


Thus, Greaves meet the vital needs of priority sectors like 
agriculture, power generation, oll exploration, marine 
engineenng, construction, earth moving, mining, material 
handling, aviation, electronics, metals and steel. 


GREAVES COTTON & CO.LTD. 


GREAVES The mult-market engineering enterprise 
Gc/3js2R 
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This abridged advertisement appears further to the statutory advertisement pubHshed by the corporation оп 12-11-1984 kı Free 7‏ ` 
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Larsen & Toubro Limited — India’s 
multi-dimensional engineering organisation — 





СОРТИ 


offers comprehensive services 
In project execution 


L&T — one of India’s leading engineering manufacturing facilities covering a wide 

organisations, provides a comprehensive spectrum of sophisticated plant and i " 
package of plant and equipment апа equipment particularly for hydrocarbon based : 
construction services. L&T has been industries such as fertiliser, chemical and ` | н 
associated with leading engineering petrochemical as well as cement, power, steel, z 
contractors like Davy Powergas, Foster food processing ` I 


Wheeler, Haldor Topsge, M. W. Kellogg, 


Snamprogetti, Toyo Engineering, Takenaka extended civil, mechanical and electrical 
Komuten, Kumagai Gumi... in the execution of ^ engineering services for seyeral large 


various projects. 


L&T has well equipped engineering and projects .., in India and abroad. 


on 


ва я а ann р یھ مم سیا سے سم تا ت وس‎ ee 
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=) LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED . 





L&T has supplied specialized equiprrient and 


fertiliser, petroleum refining, petrochemical 


P; O; Box 278, Bombay 400 038, INDIA 
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ASP. 
IN 30 B.C. IT BIT CLEOPATRA. 


The bite lives on. 


ASP 


ae Баа E rona оп Со 
Head Office New Dehi Branches Bangalore ا ا‎ 
ae з Tian Eres Куса rdi раса Да Place Caleta 700001 
Astoctales International London Dusseldorf Antwerp Min Toronto Zunch, 
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This picture of Laxmi Is from the Glaxo audio-visual "Let My 
Child See" on Xerophthalmia. 


à 
Glaxo in its contribution to disease prevention has especiall 
devised audio-visual productions (slide-sound шеек). for 
public health education in urban slums and villages. The diseases 
covered are TB, Xerophthalmia (blinding malnutrition), home 


remedies for diarrhoeas and fevers, immunisation and nutrition. \ 


The Ministry of Health and Family Welfare of the Government of 
India їп its Statement on National Health Policy emphasizes that 
there will be only marginal results in health programmes “unless 
nation-wide strategies are launched to provide health information 
in easily understandable form, to motivate the development of an J 
attitude for healthy living”. i 


GAO ce i 
ASNAN concern for health, 
Aj Ui d REG le 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world’s 


processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns, 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality—the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. organisation. 
ut 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED ? 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India 
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semimar 


Sends its readers warm greetings 
for the new year and hopes that 
it will be all that we want. it to 
be wherever we are. And one way 
шаны that. possible is to get 
more readers for what is published 


in Seminar's pages! 



















3014127, 3010849 Bangsiore 258030,28031 Patna 21247 
221121,220923' Cochin 6351, 6254 Jamshedpur‘ 23809, 23741, 
473691, 479460. Coimbatore 22329 Bhubaneshwar 53668 
299667, 299659 Funo 65719 Visheuhapatnam 63638, 636391: 
Hyderabad 222222 Ranchi 24900, 23110 £ 


-01 any Welcomgroup hotel. 


» l'alzzez hotela resorts mdovies 
Mughal Sheraton Bhutan "Hog Druk Jodhpur Umad Bhawan Palace Patna 
Mumtaz Bomoay SagRock Kargil Highlands Siinogar 
Bay Island Goa ideco de Goa Ktumsar Royal Castle 5n Lanka . 
Rama International Gwator the Kiran Palace Medres Adayar Park 
Windsor Manor Hydorabad Banca Madras Chola Sheraton 
Nilembeg Patace Jaipur Mansingh New Dehi Maurya Sneraton 
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GIFT INDIA TODAY 
TOA 
FRIEND ABROAD 














To: non-resident Indians and foreigners ANNUAL AIRMAIL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
abroad, а biased media outlook often 
Rates Countries 


portrays а fragmented and inaccurate ______ Counts | 
picture of our country. Rs. 185/- | Bangladesh, Bhutan, Nepal 
INDIA TODAY INTERNATIONAL EDITION is л - 
s А : х Ай f Mal ; А 
ideally suited to bridge this gap. Rs. 345/- eae Burma, Maldives, Pakistan, Sn 


th Each fortnight, a streamlined version of Bahrain, China, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Iran, 
е domestic edition is airmailed to aver 102 | Rs, 385/- Iraq, Kuwait, Malaysia, Oman, Phihppines 








countries- packaging in a single newsmagazine Qatar (Doha), Saudi Arabia, Singapore, Taiwan, 
subjects as varied as politics, personalities, Thailand, United Arab Emirates, Yemen А 
the arts, environment, lifestyle, media, Australia, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, W.Germany, 
business, economy, education, and every Ghana, Gibraltar, Ireland, Japan, Kenya, 






other area of far-reaching change in India. S Korea, Lebanon, Libya, Malawi, Malta, 


In short, it’s just the newspackage your | Mauritius, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, South 
friends abroad. would appreciate. Afnca, Sudan, Switzerland, Syria, Tanzania, 


; : г 3 U.K., Zambia, Zimbabwe 

To gift 24 issues, simply send in your - 
order giving your name. and address, your Bahamas, ut dido Cae sa a 
| friend's name and address, and a demand Ыы eae заеме ева, 
draft, cheque, or money order (drawn іп er sour ondes an Т TT = 
favour of LIVING MEDIA INDIA PVT. LIVING MEDIA INDIA PVT LTD. 
LTD.) for the amount corresponding with Subscription Dept , Thomson Press Bldg P B No.69, 
the rate applicable. Delhi-Mathura Roed Fandabad 121007 (HARYANA) 


There’s no better way to keep in touch 
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The car that makes 
а lot more carsense! 


Powered by the Nissan engine stopping. Large windscreen for 


This modern and fuel-efficient 

` 1.18 litre engine makes опе litre 

‚ Of petrol stretch through 17 kms 

.laccarding to the Government 

of India test procedures). 

^ The synchromesh system for all four 
forward gears ensures $mooth gear 
change and easy transmission. 


; Takes on any road 


The well-suspended body makes for ` 


. good road holding. Adequate 
~, ground clearance makes it ideal 
for out-of-city driving. 
` It's got safety built into It 
"'Fade-resistant disc brakes on the 


front wheels with servo assistance 
for reduced pedal effort and instant 


better visibility. The door frame, roof 
and floor panels are individually 
pressed out of single metal sheets to 
ensure a structurally stronger body. 
They all add up to a safer ride, 


` Just the right size ' 


It's compact enough to spell fuel 
efficiency and easy manoeuvring. 
And big enough to seat five 
comfortably. There's more legroom 


inside and more luggage space in 
the trunk. 


The look says sleek 

Clean, elegant lines. Polyurethane 
bumpers and steering wheel. 
Wraparound tail lights. A smooth 
paint finish. Ribbed upholstery. 


Contoured, reclinable front seats. 
Every part spells sleekness. 


From Premier Automobiles, 
—of course! 

The Premier 118 NE combines the 
Sturdy body of the Fiat 124 and 

a modern, fuel-efficient 1.18 litre 
engine designed in collaboration 
with Nissan. PAL engineers have 
tested and perfected the model to 
Suit Indian climates and road 
conditions. 

After all, we've always given you the 
better car. Now, with new honzons 
opening up on the car scene, isn't it 
natural the better choice should 
come from us? 





If — flying Executive Class, 
Hy ike a Maharajah, | 


“see em SEE 
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More жае Моге ki More comfort. 


It’s a business proposition worth There are a couple of bonuses too. 
thinking about. Complimentary drinks to help you 

Every seat either a window or an aisle unwind. Followed by a selection of delicious 
seat. So there’s absolutely no chance of Indian or Continental cuisine served by i 
putting up with the discomfort of being gracious sari-clad hostesses. 
a middleman. The next time you fly abroad on 

The seat itself is plush and spacious — business consider what a great deal you’re 
measuring up to the most exacting executive getting. Including what you can take home. 
standards. Lovely memories of Air-India’s 


Nine comfortable inches on the arm-rest Executive Class — on all 747 routes. 
helps you get in some last minute work. 





$ SERRE - RAMS 


The airline that treats you like a Maharajah AIR-1GOS 
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`. Reaching for the sun... 


“Energy shortage is а 


global problem today And 


that is Danfoss’ primary 
concem Towards which 
the company has made 
"considerable effort over . 
the past years BY 
developing new 
technologies and 
products to utilise the. . 
energy sources of 
tomorrow more effectively 


Concrete efforts to 


overcome the energy 


crisis. 


‘Conserving existing. 
sources of energy And . 


harnessing new ones. 
These are the objectives 
of Danfoss Aided by 
advanced instrumentation 
and computer research, 
Danfoss is today using 
the sun's energy to 
design low-cost solar 
energy packages for rural 
areas . 


Generating energy 
from waste. 


The R & D team at 
Danfoss is also tapping 


' bio-gas — the conversjon 


of waste into gas energy 
The solar and bio-gas ` 
systems developed. by ` 


Danfoss will meet energy 
needs for domestic 
heating, lighting, cooking 
as well as in absorption 
refrigeration, milk 
pasteurization and crop 
drying 


Danfoss India: looking 
towards tomorrow, 


Since 1962, when 
Danfoss came to |ndla to 
explore the-field of | 
automatic controls, there's 


' been no Ipoking back 


Only forward into the 
future Explonng . 
tomorrows energy 
Sources. Today, 


Danfoss R&D prepares 
for tomorrow’ S energy sources. 


:.. Helping:to save simian: Silently.” 


Danfoss (India) Ltd., 706-707 Su 


a Kiran 


19 Kasturba Gandhi Marg, N Delhi 110 001 
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Fruity-rich Plum Cake 
from Britannia 


има 


Чомеа cakes. 


`~ LINTAS BIN C 6 203 
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.  Charmsisthe spirit of freedom. 
^ Charmsis the way you are. 























Agreat cigarette 
Noweven better. 


Charms has always been a 
great cigarette. 

And now it's even better. 

There's the blend for a sta 
The same superior blend of fi 
Virginia tobaccos as the one t] 
exported. 

А cellophane wrapper to } 
it fresher, longer. 

An acetate filter like all 
leading international brands. 

And now it’s also availabli 
the smart new cardboard cart 

Charms Virginia Kings 
It's got your kind of taste. 
Your kind of flavour. 
And your kind of style. 


{ 
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Stop! Your search for a perfect typewriter ends here! 


PHI MA from : 





Makes a good secretary agreatone. 





ULKA GB-PR-9-83 








14, N Block Market, 
Greater Kailash, 
New Delhi-110 048. 


Tele: 6414511, 6418192 Shop : 6418116 
RETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS 
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From the twilight of kerosene lamps to the welfare of the Community. Education, 


-—- awakening surge of electricity. From arid housing, healthcare. And even civic 
" ground to green acres. From à life of little amenities like proper roads, drinking water, 
hope to a thriving, busy populace. The power and gardens have been our first 

Changing Picture springs to colour fram 8 priority. MR 
drab canvas The theme is to grow and develop 
At Mahindra, we are happy to play this together. To give back to society, in no 
role, of a catalyst, in the development and small measure, what we reap from it. This 
improvement of backward areas. Kandivii is the unwritten credo at Mahindra. A way 


pr Nasik, Рїтрп or Igatpuri— wherever we af thinking that has become а way of life. 
go, we have looked to the needs and ' 


TT 





MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA L:MITED 
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р “Thank P a 
Imagine having a headache 
and doing the cooking... 

; cleaning... shopping... That's why : 
| always keep Anacin handy, 


, Sushila Devi, Housewife 


HS ERA X 


ANACIN - 
Is trusted, like your 
doctor's prescription 


Anacin has more of the paln rellever that ` 
doctors the world over recommend. That is q f о Strong and trusted 
why Anacin is so effective for headaches. : 


NEET: K 
And for the aches and pains of colds and » А N A 6 f 
flu, toothache, backache and muscular pain, f Eme 
In a protective foll pack. > WE India’s No.1 pain reliever 
* Licensed user of T,M. ; Geoffrey Manners & Co.Ltd, GM-HW-85-R 
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Do you have a 
target audience? 


Then don't shoot in the dark! 


Three magazines, three clear profiles, three distinct 

readerships — when you advertise with the Business India 
group of publications you speak directly to the target group 
of your choice. 


Business India is the country's 


.* premier business magazine It offers 
> unparalleled access to India's leading 


businessmen, corporate heads, chief 


J: , executives, directors, senior 


managers. professionals and 
government officials The quality and 
depth of its corporate and economic 
analysis are widely acknowledged — 
which may be the reason why three 
times as many readers buy Business 

- India as any other business magazine 
An advertisement placed in Business 
Indie wılı hit decison makers in 
industry and government 
— on target. ` 


the India magazine is The Festival of 
India — all year round! It reflects the 
Irveliness of the India we know; the 
richness of her historic past, and, too, 
the dangers that are faced by her 
wildlife, her monuments, and those of 
her people who seem doomed to be 
swamped by the new the India 
magazine has an extraordinary range 
of readers from all waiks of life — 
Indians who are delighted by, and 
committed to, this nation An 
advertisement in the India magazine is 
seen by people who care for India It 
shows them that your company also 
cares. 


The Business India group of publications 
Wadia Building, 17/19 Dalal Street, Fort, BOMBAY - 400 023. 
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Inside outside ıs India's first and 
leading design magazine. It provides 
in-depth coverage of architecture, 
interiors, new products and 
innovations in design Informative, 
up-to-date, but at the same time 
supremely practical, Inside outside is a 
unique showcase for design-related 
products — one reason why over a 
lakh of professionals and 
home-conscious men and women 
make a point of reading every Issue, 
one reason why an advertisement 
placed in India's fastest growing 
design magazine means a direct 
appeal to your target customer. 
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WE ARE MOST ANXIOUS THAT 
READERS GIVE US. + 
^. THEIR VIEWS ` MEL 
ON THE PROBLEMS WHICH ARE 
DISCUSSED ON THESE PAGES 
. FROM 
MONTH TO MONTH 
COMMUNICATION TO THE EDITOR 
SHOULD BECOME A REGULAR 
| FEATURE | | 
ТЕ 
YOU: ° 
JOIN THE DEBATE IN 


seminar 
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seminar 


HE MONTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST BOX 338 NEW DELHI- 


„г 
ifo 


eats 


yurnal which seeks t to reflect through free discussion, every 
ide of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, a single 
blem is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. 
Ínlons: exfitessed have ranged from janata to congress, from 
roda te i communist to independent. And the non-political 
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lisher/ROMESH THAPAR: 


8603 . from Malhotra Building, Janpath, New  Delhi-l. 
wly “Rs. 50; £ 10; $ 20; Three yearly: Rs. 125. 
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EXT . MONTH : 


- specialist too has 


FREEING THE 


voiced his views. In this way it. 
been possible to answer a real need of today, to ga 


' the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking pe 


arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clarity 
facing the problems of economics, of politics, of cult 


\ 


managing editor/RAJ THAPAR: productlon[TEJBIR SINGH: management/C.B. KUMAR: circalation/N.K. PIL 


Telephone: 3316534, Cable Address: Seminar New Delhi. Single copy: F 
£ 27: 


$ 50; Reproduction of material prohibited unless perm 
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 PURDAM CULTURE =” 


а symposium on the 
attitude of Indian | оз М 


society towards women 


`~ 


symposium participants 


А 





THE {PROBLEM m i 
Posed by Nina Kapoor, Consultant-Economist. ss : 
Founder Member of forum, 'KALPANA: . В "+ 
Women in Culture and Society’, Delhi . 2 


PATIVRATA 
Uma Chakravarty Lecturer in History, 
Delhi University. 


GROWING UP MALE 

Krishna Kumar, Reader, Department of s > ‘ 

Edueation, Delhi University + E CHEM 

AT THE WORKPLACE sr g DES 
[e 


Sujata Madhak, journalist, active in the Ооз 
women’s movement Delhi 


SCREEN IMAGE : 
Maithili Rao, free-lance journalist 4 
and film-critic, Bombay ‚++ 


CRIMES OF HONOUR 
Sehjo Singh, Student, Jamia Millia University, . E 
Delhi. Member, PUCL and KALPANA ` Е 


IN THE UNIVERSITY 
Deepti Priya Mehrotra, Research Student, ' А . 
Delhi University - pi | ыл? 


BOOKS А 

Reviewed by Sudesh Vaid, Sreemati Chakrabarti, 5: 
Manju Kala, Shobhana Bhattacharji and Nina Kapoor 
FURTHER READING 7 \ 

Я ' A select and relevant bibliography Е x MP 

я compiled by M.S. Limaye EE 
COVER : 
Designed by Madhu Chowdhury of 
Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
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` WITH ‘modern’ India oised for take-off into the 
‚ 21st century, why talk of purdah? The ‘moder- 
‘nists’ would argue that it is a thing of the past or, at 


.. best, on its way out. Why are terms like ‘womens 


-~ equality’ catch-words even in the corridors of power? 
Here are a few samples of indices of women’s march 
to ‘progress’ and ‘equality’. "as 


— India was among one of the few nations in the 
world that boasted of a woman Prime Minister; 
— The recent elections registered an. increase of 
‘women MPs from 28 to 42 in the Lok Sabha; 


— The enrolment of women in' universities and 
colleges reached an all-time high in 1983-84, 
some 977,000 out of a total strength of 3,359,000. 
i.e., 29 per cent of the total intake. Besides, the 
new government has made school education free 
for girls (‘The Statesman’, April 13, 1985); 


oat 


—-We have a.larger pool of women in pro- 
fessions- like .medicine, edücation, science and 
technology, law, etc., than do many nations of 
the West; 2 


— We even hosted the Third International Coh- 
ference of Women Entrepreneurs -in the capital 
in February 1984; etc., etc. | - DER Ses qd 


^im, 
Let's take a closer look at these indices themselves; ‘ 
Would Mrs. Gandhi ever have made it to thë- 








The problem 


highest political office had she not been the daughter 
of Nehru? When most women in those circuits 
(and elsewhere too) continue to be domestic cheer- 
leaders of fathers, husbands, and other powerful 
men in the family, she was exposed to politics 
under the patronage of her illustrious father. The 
access to the non-domestic world and subsequent 
staying power were crucially dependent upon familial 
male patronage. 


Similarly, most of the new women MPs in the Lok 
Sabha are all there due to such male patronage. And, 
as for the much touted ‘independent women entrepre- 
neurs' a columnist of The Sunday Observer had success- 
fully exposed the high profile male links of these 
ladies of our upper-classes. In fact, their so-called 
independent units had the familial male patronage 
in industry right from procurement of licenses to 
marketing the finished product. 


The increasing rate of women's enrolment in 
universities and colleges hides another facet of 
reality. Large numbers of young girls in the rural 
and urban poor classes depict a high ‘drop out’ rate 
from the primary and secondary school level itself. 
The young daughters are required to do the house- 
hold chores, while the sons can play or study. 
Girls in the rural-areas trek miles to fetch water, 
fuel and fodder alongwith their mothers although 
their nutritional standards are definitely lower than 
those of boys in the family. Even in times of 
famine, this blatant discrimination occurs as 
numerous studies point out. Therefore, how does 


making school education free for girls change their 
current access to education? 


„Besides, ‘those in urban and some in rural 
areas who do reach the portals of formal education 
are channelized in a particular direction in keeping 


with the demands of purdah. Even in the western - 


context where no such obvious control such as 
purdah exists, it was found in various, conferences 
on women and education that by the time the young 
girls chose certain courses or subjects, they would 
have formed habits of ‘passive’ as opposed to the 
` pe ‘active’ classroom behaviour, and ‘reflective’ 

‘opinionative’ study skills. (Spare Rib, London, 
Feb. 1980). Here, many schools waive aside. mathe- 
matics for girls but will have ‘home science’ as a 
subject. Hence, girls continue to opt for the ‘softer’ 
or ‘feminine’ subjects ‘like literature, psychology, 
. home science, etc. So much so that a subject like 
English literature has been subverted to the needs of 
matrimonial marketability, with all its genteel mem- 
sahib connotations. 


Apart from the study skills formed earlier, the 
purdah dictates of izzat of the patriarchal families 
deems it necessary that women do not study to gain 
income-earning potentialities but as ephemeral 


occupations biding their time until marriage, when . 


a gallant man will ‘take care of’ them. Hence, it is 
not just a certain course selection but the entire 
. educational process Which. has been subverted to 
the needs of prettification, ‘accumulation of degrees 
and even medals, as part of the trousseau collection. 


| college activities, etc., 


Despite all this, the female students do excel in | 
This is due to a variety of reasons — - 


their:studies. 
fear of authority, willingness to please teachers and 
parents (part of their ‘femininity’), fear of being, 
removed: from school, and hard work, . It is” 
not just sheer ‘achieving’ that is important but 
whether this education produces in them a spirit of 


- self-confidence, self-reliance, enquiry and solidarity? 


To my ‘mind, it fails miserably to do so; Even 
single-sex schools and colleges which could, imbibe 


. these values fail.to do so as they, remain mere, exter- 


sions of the purdah-ghetto, with strict surveillance 
from the authorities to ‘fall in line’. 
institutions, started during the colonial days were 


After all; these - 


ne 


referred to as zenana schools in keeping with thig 2 


demands of strict purdah. LI S 

And, as for the co- -educational institutions “newer 
forms of segregation have taken place.. omen 
students buddling together, barely. participating in 
are some examples’. of this 
pernicious phenomenon. Here, their very presence 
is seen asa threat to the male domain in. these: 
erstwhile all-male institutions, hence’ the ‘masculi- 
nity’ of the men is perpetually threatened. Any 
wonder then that the woman-hating, woman-abusing 


‘culture pervades іт the form of day- to-day smut 


and perhaps also, direct male aggression. ‘The ugly 
incident in St ‘Stephen's College at the oe of 


ec 


` January 1985 is à case'in ‘point. 


To argue that single-sex’ schooling is the only 
answer to this male backlash might seem fine for 


REC 


ей 


ә? 
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ty 


`2 the women but it will only strengthen sexism in the 
men as the all-male institutions normally encourage 
macho games of one-upmanship, sadism, rowdyism 
and just fear and hatred of women, in general, 


During the recent visit of Queen Elizabeth II to 
the capital, an old missionary institution, St. 
Thomas’ School, paid homage to the monarch by 
giving her a ceremonial ride in a palanquin with 
the school children as the bearers. That. the palan- 


quin is the most blatant symbol of the bondage оѓ. 


Indian women in purdah which was formerly in use 
as a mode of transport for the confined woman, 
never occurred to the Principal of this school. While 
pointing this out to the nearly all-male audience of 
St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, during my slide-talk on 
“Women and Popular Culture’ in early January 1985, 
some of the boys protested, saying that this was an 
expression of ‘our gratitude to the British for 
abolishing the purdah, sati? What was even more 
stunning than these anglophil’s cringing Raj loy- 
_alty was the behaviour itself. The macho boys, 
heady with their elitist arrogance, resorted to terror 
tactics both to intimidate me and the few girls that 
dared to raise the subject of the smutty ‘chick 
charts’. Given such rabid mysogyny, it is an open 
question as to how to arrive at the right sort of 
educational input, provided ‘the problem’ is per- 
ceived by the authorities. 


Apart from this formal education, the few cities 
that do offer vocational courses for women really 
` impart ‘hobby courses’ in the self-decoration and 
home-decoration format. The rest are in the range of 
typing and shorthand, nursing, dress designing, etc. 
What is crucial here is that those courses that bave 
little or no income-generating value are accorded a 
higher social ranking for women, thereby ensuring 
their dependence upon the men who can maintain 
them — this sort of seclusion and dependence is at 
once an honour or izzat for the patriarchal family 
and a privilege for the women concerned. 


. Perhaps, this explains the strange fact that even 
those gainfully employed women, usually from the 
middle classes, continue to assert that they 'don't 
really need the money’ for their work. For, money 
in the hands of a woman is culturally despised, and 
money.in the hands of an independent woman is 
even more abhorrent as the izzat of the patriarchal 
family gets soiled by the behaviour of such wayward, 
shameless women! С 


Now we соте to the culture of purdah (literally, 
-‘curtain’) with its spatial boundaries between men 
and women. That is, sexual segregation whereby 
interaction between men and women unrelated by 
blood or marriage is systematically sought to be pre- 
vented, It, therefore, divides all social space into sex- 
specific ones, according to the Arab feminist Fatima 
Mernissi (Beyond the Veil, Schenkman, Mass., 1975). 
But it is primarily a spatial confinement of women. 
And, such institutionalised boundaries express the 
recognition of power in the male domain, the public 


one, at the expense of the female domain, the 
domestic one. In order to prevent interaction 
between members of these two domains, seclusion 
and veiling (a ‘symbolic’ form of seclusion) were 
implemented. 


She further elaborates that this was also to keep 
female sexuality firmly under male control especially 
in the virolocal, patriarchal, patrilineal family to en- 
sure premarital chastity, marital fidelity and legitima- 
cy of children. In such societies active female 
sexuality is recognised (as opposed to the Christian 
West where sexuality itself was attacked and female 
sexuality deemed passive or non-existent) but it is 
deemed ‘dangerous’ causing fitna or social chaos. 
Hence, the woman has to become symbolically 
invisible when outside the domestic domain in order 
not to disturb the male’ psychic equilibrium. 


Curiously, such segregation heightens the sexual 
dimensions of any man-woman interaction. 
Naturally, to keep the woman ‘in line’ requires 
powerful ideological tools such as notions of izzat 
(honour, male) and sharram (shame, female). And, 
male honour is crucially linked to female behaviour, 
especially sexual. Even where the veil or chaddor 
is not used, strict social surveillance exists to enforce 
these notions, which affect all aspects of women’s 
lives, be it in the home, market, workplace, school 
or the street. 


To get back to the home-work-market arena, let 
us delve into the unorganized sector of the self- 
employed home-based women workers. They include 
bidi rollers, zari embroiderers, paper-bag makers, 
garment industry workers, and the like that do not 
figure in government statistics, hence remain the 
‘invisible’ workers. These workers combine this 
income-earning (usually a pittance) work with the 
unremunerative house-work and child-rearing work 
(usually not recognised as work at all). Unconnected 
to the market as the izzat of their men is at Stake, 
they are hopelessly exploited by the middlemen who 
deliver both the raw materials and take their 
finished produce. Indeed, the whole *putting-out 
system" of work exists to gain advantage over this 
underpaid, unaware, docile labour force. It also 
ensures their hopeless dependence upon their 
menfolk who act as liaison beween them and the 
outside world, very often extracting their meagre 
earnings and/or contributing none from their own 
for the household. 


Similarly, middle-class housewives earn ‘pin 
money’ by running small businesses from the home 
such as beauty parlours and nursery schools. This 
ensures that their clientele is women and children, 
not unrelated men, hence they occupy a higher 
social respectability as it is within the bounds of 
male honour. Moreover, the nature of these busi- 
nesses is in keeping with the ‘feminine’ demands of 
beautification for gaining male sexual approval and 
as educators of little children, which is in keeping 
with the familial role. Lastly, products such as jams, 
pickles, papad, etc, that are made and marketed 


from the home are also in keeping with the kitchen- 
bound role of the wife-mother plus ensuring their 
seclusion. Besides, none of these command a high 
market value and remain, at best, ‘pin money’ for the 
women. 


In both the cases of the working-class and middle- 
class home-based woman worker, what is crucial is 
that such work simply reinforces the powerful upper- 
class, upper-caste patriarchal ideology of woman-as- 
grahani (householder's wife) i.e., a ‘woman’s place is 
in thehome’. Then, these women hardly ever see 
themselves as economic agents but refer to this work 
as ‘side work’, secondary to the main one of house- 
work and child-rearing, with the man as provider. 
Small wonder that it rarely leads to a rise in their 
social status or even their self-esteem unlike the 
woman who goes out to work and whose exposure 
to other workers and the world outside puts her 1n 
a better position vis a vis the market and raises her 
self-confidence, though she remains stigmatized for 
transgressing into the non-domestic domain. 


What then is of importance is not just 'access to 
education, jobs, etc. (though that must remain 
every woman's right) but, even more so, of what 
kind and how. Does it really challenge purdah or is 
merely an adjustment within it? Is it instrumental in 
the autonomy of women? The old notions that 
‘female’ participation rates indicated an improve- 
: ment in the women's status needs to be re-examined. 
For, so long as our employers continue to look 
upon child-care as luxury expenditure, all work out- 
side will constitute an additional burden for her. 
And, as long as the domestic domain and its work is 
solely female-specific, all work outside then becomes 
a double burden. Besides, her control over her in- 
come is crucialif autonomy is to beachieved. To- 
day, that income is treated as dowry-collection for 
the unmarried and as recurring-dowry for the mar- 
ried. 


Then, there is the question of social prestige 
attached to ‘women’s work’. For instance, in the 
Soviet Union where the medical profession is full of 
women, in no way does it compare in social prestige 
and ranking with, say, the medical profession in 
Germany, or the male scientists in the Soviet Union 
itself. In India, in the medical ficld, women are 
overwhelmingly nurses and, if doctors, then prim- 
arily gyneacologists — which is in keeping with their 
domestic realm of sexuality, fertility and child-bear- 
ing plus safeguarding the needs of purdah. The male 
doctors are usually cardiologists, veurologists, sur- 
geons, etc., which are prestigious. 


So much for the purdah manifestations in the 
home-work-education-employment nexus. In the 
realm of cultural expressions of this ideology (the 
media, children's literature, arts, folklore, religion, 
etc.,) the most dominant one today is the filmi cul- 
ture of purdah. Here, the usual Muslim socials like 
Mere Mehboob, Mere Huzoor, Shama, etc., glamour- 
ised it, whilst in the Hindu settings of Prem Rog, 


Suhaag etc., clear-cut lines of male and female spacés 
And, nearly all films project 


were mapped out. 
the pardanashin haseena’ (the gorgeous woman in 
purdah) as highly desirable. Meanwhile, the deviant 
woman with some modicum of self-respect, self- 
reliance, is suitably chastised as in Albert Pinto Ko 
Gussa Kyon Atta Hai?, which was an award-winning 
film made by one of our male 'progressive' directors 
from Bombay. 


However, the ultimate in this genre was the super 
hit of the '60s, Sahib Bibi Aur Ghulam. Remember 
Geeta Dutt’s voice crooning for the choti-bahu 
(youngest daughter-in-law) of a caste-Hindu feudal 
household, '...Main tumhari dassi, janam ki pyaasi’ 
tum hi ho mere shringhuaar preetam...’ (*...I am 
your slave, forever thirsty, you are my ornamenta- 
tion i.e., ensurer of marital status, dear one...’). But 
the choti-bahu simply meets the husband's debilitat- 
ing insults with crooning, weeping, grovelling, seduc- 
ing and silently suffering her lot. Our culture has acc- 
orded such suffering as an ennobling quality in a true 
woman as it doesn’t challenge the status quo. Ulti- 
mately, she is murdered by the older brother-in-law’s 
goons for having crossed the boundaries of izzat by 
being caught interacting with an unrelated man. A 
film such as this glorifying pativrata (husband-wor- 
ship) and male violence in the respectable form ofa 
crime of honour has been hailed as one of the 
greatest motion pictures of the land which is a sure 
reminder of this society’s patriarchal pulse. 


Indeed, our very notions of aesthetics are about ` 


female bondage. The choker necklace, the anklet, 
tight clothing, body alterations (from the minor to 


the severe) and other such ‘feminine fripperies’ — - 


are all designed to guarantee male sexual arousal, the 
most basic tenet of male supremacy. It doesn't stop 
there. After bondage, male obscenity goes a step 
further and fetishizes parts of the female body such 
as the eyes, shrouded in the veil, the breasts and 
buttocks in transparent gauze-like material or lace. 


The most grotesque of these is the fetish for the ` 
bound parts of her body; for instance, the Chinese ` 


males during the millenia of the foot-bound era 


adored the three-inch long ‘lotus hooks’, the multi-. ' 


lated feet ofthe women. Levy’s exhausting work 
points out that men enjoyed. ‘...squeezing the stumps 
(golden lotuses) to the point of causing acute pain, 
whipping them, stuffing them into their mouths 
smelling them, biting them, having their penises 
rubbed by them. These men stole the “tiny shoes"! in 
order to pour semen into them, and drank tea con- 


taining the liquid in which the stumps were washed.” . 


(quoted in Gyn/Ecology by Магу Daly, The 
Women’s Press, London 1981). 


Thus, maimed female feet were essential for male 
sexual arousal and approval as a mark of femininity, 
also compulsory for marriageability. Though the 
Chinese patriarchs did not ‘confine their wives and 
daughters in purdah in order to protect their purity, 
they saw to it instead that their prisoners were hope- 
lessly crippled. The foot, purification (mutilation) 


t. 
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‘ensured that women would be brainwashed as well, 


since their immobility made them entirely depen- 


.dent upon males for knowledge of the world outside 


their houses’ (Daly). 


Thus, the method of confinement differs between 
purdah here and foot-binding in China but the 
essence is the same, i.e., segregation through female 
immobility dictated by male design and often, 
force. Interestingly, both employed the older 
woman, the mother and mother-in-law as token 
torturers. Any wonder, then, that one of the 
most desirable ‘feminine traits’ valued in Indian 
women is that of the kamsin-naadan haseena (the 
beautiful, innocent, i.e., unknowledgeable woman). 
Songs and poetry are composed in her honour. 
All culture including the filmi one extolls female 
frailty, docility, grovelling and suffering — the 
mutant woinan, in short. Indeed, female strength, 
passion, anger and pain expressed as part of 
breaking out are despised and horribly punished, 
both by other mutant women and the powerful 
men, the former threatened by the autonomous 
women and the latter emasculated as their role- 
identity of the all-powerful protectors of female sub- 
jects is now challenged. 


As these man-made boundaries of power are 
broken, painful adjustments (or, upheavals?) will 
have to be made. J think, Mary Douglas in Purity 
and Danger (Baltimore: Pelican Books, 1970) estab- 


_ . lished the crucial links in the social structure bet- 


ween the concepts of boundaries, danger and power. 


. Any transgression such as de-segregation is a danger 
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to the social order because it is an attack on the 
acknowledged allocations of power. The male 
backlash was noted with great concern by Gandhiji 
during his campaign against purdah wherein women 
especially from the north complained of being 
openly molested and assaulted in erstwhile 'public 
places’. It continues in horrendous proportions 
even today. 


It is purdah in its totality that needs to be com- 
prehended, and not just another barbaric oriental 
custom as the white, western and male world-view 
would have us believe. (His method of confinement 
was different, the mutilation to the foot-binding 
ethos and of course severe internalization by the 
women). Also, Rayna Reiter points out in ‘Men 
and Women in the South of France: Public and 
Private Domains’ (in Towards an Anthropology of 
Women by Reiter, (ed.), Merlin, 1978) that the 


.. all-encompassing feature even today is segregation, 
-where men occupy public spaces, owning houses, 


Cars, etc., whilst the women are confined to the 
domestic world doing  unrecognised and  un- 
remunerative house-work and child-rearing, with 
little or no property or even marketable skills. In 
the more industrialised parts of the West where 
women are increasingly being employed, they are 
ghettoised in the ‘women’s work’ areas. Not to 
speak of the area of education even though the 
situation is changing today due to the relentless 
pressures of the feminist movement. 


Meanwhile, our own Hindu supremists conti- 
nue to propagate the view that purdah was a 
Muslim evil. However, the reality is otherwise. In 
the post-Vedic period of Hindu literature, we get a 
clear picture of Indo-Aryan domestic and social 
life from the Griha Shastras (Aphorisms pertaining 
to the Household) written in the sixth century B.C. 
and upto the third century B.C. wherein mention 
is made of the arranged marriage, the boys leading 
an outdoor life whilst the girls were brought up. in 
seclusion. Further, in the Artha Shastra written by 
Kautilya in the time of Chandragupta Maurya, 
during third-fourth century B.C., it appears that 
the greatest danger to the State and King was not 
the foreign armies or internal rebels but the King’s 
harem. Hence, the first book of the Artha Shastra 
deals with the efficient management of the harem. 
Then, again, the ‘Kama Sutra’ mentions that the 
householder, the Nagarik (man-about-town) from 
the upper-rungs of society had a mansion that had 
two well-demarcated sections, somewhat like the 
Muslim nobility’s zenana and mardana sections. 
Similarly, the great Hindu epic, Ramayana also 
notes that purdah was prevalent in the royal house- 
hold though not very strict. (Mentioned in Indian 
Women Through The Ages by P. Thomas: New York 
Asia, 1964). 


Seen in a holistic sense, purdah can only be 
comprehended as a social and historical pheno- 
menon of segregation. It was one amongst other 
devices of keeping the female prisoners of the 
patriarchal world-order, mutilated, crippled (physi- 
cally and psychically, confined and hopelessly 
(helplessly?) dependent upon their male masters 
for survival. It could not be ‘abolished’ by colonial 
orders or by the post Independence ‘progressive’ 
officialdoms fiat, nor by the Hindu supremacists 
harking back to the Golden Age of the Hindus. 
It could not be willed away by the male reformers 
zeal, who saw it as a social evil, an external social 
disease. 


Being endemic to the patriarchal system, it only 
came into its current form, alive and kicking, 
despite the visible surface tokens of the system 
which are taken as fallacious proof of arrival in 
the domestic world. And, what an arrival — firmly 
based in male patronage. The painted artifact, 
daddy’s girl, the pet, the keep of the male Left 
or the Right, can hardly be taken as indices of 
liberation even though they remain the equal- 
righter’s dream of achieying token ‘equality’ with 
the men of the dominant classes. 


All these attempts to change purdah came from 
various men of various persuasions, but they all 
remained deeply patriarchal. Now, the women 
below must act. And, as women begin to ‘break 
out’, violent backlash often follows suit. But 
then, the veil, the chaddor, the char-divari menta- 
lity will have to be lifted; and perhaps, other hoods 
too, like woman-hood under patriarchy. 
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ONE of the most popular and 
enduring contemporary perceptions 
about Indian women is that tradi- 
tionally they had held a very high 
place in society. It is commonly 
believed that it was only with the 
coming of the Muslims that the 
position of women degenerated. 
According to this view, since the 
Muslims posed a threat to the insti- 
tution of the family by raping and 
abducting women, it was necessary 
to put them into seclusion for their 
own protection. This led to the 
system of purdah: along with it 
came sati and child marriage as 
attendant remedies against the 
threat posed by the barbarians on 
the resplendant and noble institu- 
tions of the Aryans of ancient 
India. 


The responsibility for the dege- 
neration of the status of women is 
thus attributed directly to the 
Muslims; in other words everything 
was virtually in án ideal state till 
the ‘bad’ foreigners came and upset 
the entire social fabric of traditional 
India. Nothing is further from the 
truth than this simplistic and moti- 
vated glossing over of the reality. 
First, every set of conquerors have 
violated and abducted women — in 


fact the first people to do so in - . 
recorded history were the Aryans ` 
when they subjugated the indigen- - 


ous tribes. Second, a purdah 


culture — a culture of secluding . 


women — had pievailed in India 

for a very long time, certainly long 

before the 10th century A.D. when" 
the Muslims first began to make an 

impact on Indian society. 


To set the record straight and to , 
trace the history of purdah culture 
one has to take account of a véry 
complex set of factors relating to 


the economy and society of ancient , m 


India. But, first it would be useful 
to outline the sense in which we 
understand the phenomenon itself. 


The culture of purdah represents 


a spatial boundary between теп . 
and women, but more importantly “=. 
it represents the confinement of * 


women, not just within the house ` 
but within its deepest recesses. 
Implicit in this institutionalized 
boundary is the recognition of. 
power as being a function of the 
male and the public domain being 
the exclusive preserve of men. (A: 
natural consequence of the purdah ` 
culture is that it.not only made thé^ 
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women invisible but that it deter- 
mined the degree and nature of the 
restrictions placed upon her free 
movement and prevented her from 
participating in the public domain). 


T.. private domain, the domain 
of women is restricted to the 
physical limits of the household 
which is considered more than 
enough for all her legitimate func- 
tions, feeding and serving the men- 
folk, but more importantly repro- 
ducing and nurturing legitimate 
children for the men. In keeping 
with this ideology, while women 
cannot have access to the world 
outside the four walls of the house 
and whatever it represents, the men 
have access to the domain of 
women. The term purdah literally 
means curtain; it is a movable wall 
which when suspended creates 
separate areas. While women must 
invariably remain behind it, the 
purdah does provide a one way 
entry to the men of the house, i.e., 
to those who are considered to have 
legitimate access to the services and 
pleasures provided by the women 
confined within it. 


The veil donned by women in 
certain cultures is merely the visible 
symbol of the separation between 
the two distinct domains of men 
and women. It's use becomes 
necessary when the two domains 
cannot be kept separate on all 
occasions. This extreme variant is 
only the overt form of a situation 
in which women are denied access 
to all spheres of social, economic 
and political import. It is necessary 
to bear in mind that although the 
veil may never have been used by 
a large section of women in India 
there is no denying that their 
legitimate boundary was the house- 
hold and that they did not partici- 
pate in the public domain. It is in 
this broader sense that we need to 
look at the purdah culture, its 
existence in India from a very early 


‘period, and its enduring influence 


in contemporary times. 


The earliest recorded evidence, 
the Rig-Veda, indicates that econo- 
mic and social institutions were 
crucial in determining the status of 
women and the relative freedom or 
the lack of it for them. The Aryans 
of the Rig-Veda were continuously 


involved in the subjugation of the 
indigenous tribes and women were 
an important object for which the 
wars were fought. The captured 
women are termed dasis and they 
feature prominently as part of the 
booty; they are included among the 
assets of the people along with cat- 
tle and gold. It appears that the 
dasis were valued as replenishers of 
the Aryan stock whose own ranks, 
especially of the women, are likely 
to have been dwindling over their 
long trek into India. The captured 
women were thus useful both as ad- 
ditional domestic Jabour and as re- 
producers of a declining stock. 


The basic characteristic of the 
Rig-Vedic society was the fact that 
it was founded ona pastoral eco- 
nomy. Land was not yet a source 
of economic and political power 
since agriculture occupied a second- 
ary position in the economy. 
Notions of individual property were 
not sharply defined and caste as we 
understand the system did not exist. 
These features had their impact on 
the place of Aryan women іп the 
family and in society. 


I, is important to note that the 
production unit of the pastoral eco- 
поту was the family and that 
women were central to the pastoral 
production unit. It was they who 
managed the dairying aspects of the 
cattle and the day-to-day aspects of 
its running, while the men were busy 
with the wars. Linguistic terms 
demonstrate this dimension of the 
pastoral economy, for example, the 
term duhita, which was used for 
daughters, technically means ‘one 
who milks the cows.’ 


There is no evidence of the segre- 
gation of sexes in the Rig-Veda but 
what is already noticeable is the 
firm association of women with the 
household. However, since the ex- 
tended household was the producing 
unit in which women played a domi- 
nant role, the status of women with- 
in the household and in Rig-Vedic 
society was relatively higher than it 
was to be in later times. The Aryan 
woman has been glorified in her role 
as grihapatni, as equal partner in the 
domestic ritual with her husband, 
the grihapati, who was the head of 
the household, But it is important 
to note that this equality stemmed 


from their importance in the house- 
hold economy. 


It is significant that the early asso- 
ciation of fhe woman with the 


household became the central feature — 


of Hindu ideology and it has there- 
fore been possible to glory in the 
grihapatni ideal without reproducing 
the wider features of the system in 
which it was located. Once the 
household economy gave way, and 
women were reduced to a non-eco- 
nomic part of the household, all 
that remained was the hollow mask 
of the grihapatni without any of the 
control that had been wielded by her 
earlier. The grihapatni ideal then be- 
came the basis for other ideological 
devices such as the pativrata con- 
cept which decisively severed all 
possibilities of wielding any control 
either in the public domain or even 
in the private domain. 


L ater Vedic society was markedly 
different from  Rig-Vedic society. 
The Aryans began to settle down, 
stable territorial units emerged, and 
agriculture began to play a more 
significant role in society. Land 
now became a source of economic 
and political power following the 
breakdown of the earlier communal 
control over land. Occupational 
divisions crystalized and the insti- 
tution of caste emerged in an embr- 
yonic form. Later Vedic society 
sharpened the patriarchal features 
of Aryan institutions. 


Despite the example of Gargi” 


whom our traditionalists never fail 
to mention when they wish to look 
back to the higher status of women 
in the glorious past, the new social 
organisation affected women adver- 
sely. Itis true that Gargi publicly 
debated with Yajnavalkya but what 
our traditionalists fail to mention is 
that the debate was heavily weighted 
in favour of Yajnavalkya and that 
it was conducted in a blatantly un- 


fair manner. Moreover. when 
Gargi showed quite unmistaka- 
bly that she was more than 


capable of holding her own in the 
debate — and even getting the 
better of Yajnavalkya — she was 
summarily dismissed by him with 
the words, ‘woman’ cease your 
questions or your head will drop 
down dead on the floor." The ex- 


1. Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, ТЇЇ. 8.2 
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ample of Gargi then doesn’t amount 
to much except that it shows women 
to be capable of intellectual pursuits 
and of participating in the public 
domain, but it also shows that social 
institutions and the environment 
were making such participation 
difficult for her. 


What is important for our purpose 
is a stray reference which provides 
clear evidence of the way in which 
the purdah culture came to be esta- 
blished. Approximately at the same 
time that we get the reference to 
Gargi’s public debate, another text 
records that a husband must ensure 
that no other man goes near his 
wife lest his seed get into her.* This 
would of course be best guaranteed 
by restricting her movements and 
ultimately placing her in seclusion. 


E: concern with ensuring that 
the wife received only the husband's 
seed was related to changes taking 
place in society in which the insti- 
tutions of private property, the 
family (through which it was trans- 
mitted from one generation to 
another), social differentiation, and 
the Statc simultaneously emerged. 
This process is documented in the 
Buddhist genesis myth called the 
Agganna Sutta in the Digha Nikaya 
where the three institutions are des- 
cribed as emerging together from an 
earlier stage of primitive existence 
in which the people had gathered 
what they required from the bounty 
of the earth. Consequently, the 
patriarchal features of Rig-Vedic 
society ultimately became the patri- 
lineal characteristics of post-Vedic 
society. 


The shaping of the specific iden- 
tity of women which began to take 
place at this time was thus the result 
of two significant developments in 
Indian society, the emergence of 
caste and the emergence of private 
property in land. The needs of caste 
led to the obsession with the purity 
of blood, and the needs of patri- 
lineal ownership of land could only 
be ensured by complete control over 
women, especially wives. 


It is at this point that the ideal of 
the grihapatni (who had appeared 
alone with the grihapati) was modi- 


2. Quoted in the Apastamba Dharma- 
sutra, П. 6.13. 


fied into a suitable ideology to apply 
to women alone in the form of the 
pativrata. The pativrata concept 
began to be widely propagated as 
the highest duty of women. Chastity, 
passivity, and fidelity to a single 
male are the essential characteristics 
of the pativrata concept and this was 
the ideological prop through which 
the institutions of caste and private 
property were to be safeguarded in 
the new society.8 


A study of successive versions of 
the Ramayana clearly shows the 
conscious process by which the 
identity of women through the ideal 
of pativrata was being shaped.4 At 
the same time, Buddhist literature 
shows the reality underlying the 
conscious shaping of the pativrata 
concept, Buddhist literature repea- 
tedly states that adultery and theft 
were the two major offences against 
which the kings must be rigorous. 
This is an acknowledgement of the 
fact that there were threats to the 
institution of family and private 
property. It also suggests that 
women represented potential danger 
as they were resentful of the strait- 
jacket which the social order was 
forcing on them.5 


\ \ ithin Buddhist literature, there 
are two distinct types of references 
to women. First, the emphasis on 
monasticism led the Buddhists into 
unconsciously revealing the deep 
male fear of the power of female 
sexuality; in the context of the 
monks it appears as having a mons- 
trous and unlimited potential. 


3. The purdah culture and more speci- 


fically the pativiata concept was the exist- 
ing ideal for the sanskritised or dominant 
groups in Indian society. It applied to 
that category of people for whom the 
compulsions of high caste and property 
combined to confine women within the 
safety of the four walls It could not 
operate for those categories wbere the 
women had to labour along with their 
menfolk. Neither the caste status nor the 
needs of a patrilineal property descent 
system applied to these groups. The 
absolute physical segregation of men and 
women and the seclusion of women did 
not therefore arise. 


4. Uma Chakravarti: ‘The develop- 
ment of the Sita myth: a case study of 
women in myth and literature’, in Samya 
Shakti, Vol. 1. No. 1., July 1983, pp. 
68-75. 


5. Uma Chakravarti, ‘The rise of 
Buddhism as experienced by women’, in 
Manushi, no. 8, 1981, pp. 6-10. 


Women are depicted as being per- 
manently on the look-out for an 
opportunity to seduce men. Accord- 
ing to the Buddhist texts, it was 
women who lured away unwary men 
and were therefore directly respon- 
sible for their degeneration. The 
popular perception of the monks 
articulated in the Buddhist texts has 
a parallel in the fables and folklore 
of the period. 


BA s from the monastic need to 
blot out women, there were also the 
needs of a patriarchal patrilineal 
situation where women's sexuality 
must be firmly contained and 
stringently controlled. It was this 
which led to the need for a strait- 
jacket and the Buddhist texts had 
their own version of the submissive 
and meek slave, like, the good wife. 


Atthe same time Buddhist lite- 
rature is replete with occasions 
when women offered food and sus- 
tenance to the monks. There area 
few well-known names like Vishakha 
who often visited the sangha and 
brought robes and other necessities 
forthe monks and who in turn 
expounded the dhamma to the 
women. This may be taken to 
indicate that there were no restric- 
tions on the mobility of women. 
But there is evidence to show that 
the one legitimate pursuit open to 
women outside the house in certain 
households was that of religion and 
that this limited mobility did not 
drastically alter the restricted pattern 
of women’s lives. 


To return to the successive ver- 
sions of the Ramayana, one can trace 
through them the development of 
the Sita ideal as the chaste and 
passive woman, the embodiment of 
wifely virtue. The Sita ideal was the 
crystallization of the pativrata con- 
cept which was thereafter the un- 
disputed model for Indian woman- 
hood. With the conscious shaping 
of the pativrata ideal as the highest 
goal of womanhood, the purdah 
culture was a definite reality. When 
а woman worshipped her husband 
as a veritable god it was not really 
necessary to put her into physical 
purdah. 


All her concerns were concentrat- 
ed in the person of her husband; all 
her concerns were concentrated 
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therefore within the home. A mar- 
tied woman should not even look 
at another man in the face but 
modestly turn her gaze downwards. 
Similarly, the ideal man should keep 
his gaze away from everyone else’s 
wife. When these ideals are rein- 
forced through the myths and when 
they appear in the Ramayana their 
impact is so total and so subtle that 
there is nothing but appreciation 
for them. It is then no longer neces- 
sary to hammer openly the need for 
the physical separation of men and 
women, 


A good example which illustrates 
these normative ideals for men and 
women is the incident in the Rama- 
yana when Rama stumbles upon 
Sita’s jewels in the course of his 
search for her. He shows them to 
Lakshmana so that they can be sure 
that the jewels are Sita’s. Laksh- 
mana picks out the anklets from 
the pile and says that these are the 
only things he can recognize since 
his gaze has never strayed beyond 
Sita’s feet. (And this despite having 
lived in close proximity with her 
for thirteen years!) This incident is 
considered to be one of the most 
moving and beautiful episodes in 
the Ramayana, one that will often 
bring tears to the eyes of the 
audience and is meant to illustrate 
the noblest aspects of Lakshmana’s 
personality. Be that as it may, it is 
also unmistakable evidence of the 
existence of a purdah culture. 


P culture is also evident 
from the twists and turns of the 
story of Sita. Her idyllic existence 
in the forest is shattered by the 
intrusion into the family domain by 
another male. The real crisis point 
of the Ramayana comes when Sita 
is forcibly removed from the men 
who have authority over her — her 
husband apnd in his absence, her 
husband's brother. She is then kept 
in the custody of a stranger, an out- 
sider who does not have the right 
to interact with her. 


Significantly, Ravana in trying to 
get into Sita's legitimate orbit uses a 
conventional ploy. He  disguises 
himself as a sadhu, the one male 
who has entry into the Hindu 
household and who may see and 
talk of its women. The abduction 
of Sita and the violation of the 


family is the turning point in the 
narrative, all the other crisis points 
such as the attack on the Aryan 
way of life by the rakshasas, the 
banishment of Rama to the forest, 
or the death of Dasaratha are 
trivial, irrelevant or unimportant in 
comparison with this one major 
catastrophe. 


Purdah culture continues to 
determine the rest of the narrative 
too. Since Sita was chaste — and 
everyone including Rama knew that 
she was chaste — what was all the 
fuss and humiliation that Sita was 
made to face about? Primarily, be- 
cause the privacy of the family had 
been violated. Inspite of  Sita's 
avowed chastity and devotion to 
her husband, inspite of being a 
pativrata, she suffered such humilia- 
tion that she was forced to end her 
misery in a suicidal action. Clearly, 
it was the ideology of the purdah 
culture that determined the repeat- 
ed humiliation of Sita. This comes 
through sharply in the folk version 
Ramuyana® which is also echoed in 
the Thai Ramayana. According to 
these versions Sita’s last banishment 
to the forest followed an episode in 
which she drew a portrait of 
Ravana at the request of another 
woman who was curious about 
Sita’s abduction. Rama was infuriat- 
ed at this harmless action and react- 
ed like every other jealous husband 
and quite unlike the uttam puru- 
sha that he was supposed to be. 
He could not bear the idea 
that Sita had not only seen another 
male but that she could actually 
remember what he Jooked like. Even 
one’s thoughts must dwell only on 
the husband! 


l hile the myths were subtle the 
law givers were more direct. Manu 
dealt with the whole problem of 
women by dropping the ideological 
mask of the pativrata. As far as he 
was concerned a woman was to be 
firmly kept under the undisputed 
control of one of her male kinsmen; 
first the father (or in his absence the 
brother), then the husband, and if 
she were so wretched as to survive 
her husband, then her son. It was 
her male kinsmen who then had the 
authority to determine the limits of 
her existence. So complete was the 
power of male kinsmen upon the 
women that it extended to the right 


to physically punish, even with 
death, any deviation from the 
purdah culture. 


1. point we wish to emphasize 
here is that the right to use violence 
in order to punish ‘errant? women 
was itself sanctioned. Take the story 
of Renuka, the wife of the sage 
Jamadagni. She was a virtuous wife 
who could through the power of 
her chastity, mould bowls out of 
wet mud in order to take back 
water for the use of the sage. One 
day she chanced to see the reflec- 
tion of a passing Gandharva in the 
water and thought to herself, ‘How 
handsome he is’. This was enough 
to enrage her ‘ascetic’? husband who 
promptly ordered that her head be 
cut off by their son. The son of 


—— 


course dutifully executed the order ~~ 


of the father. 


Similar sentiments are apparent 
in the Arthasastra where physical 
chastisement Is prescribed to disci- 
pline ‘errant’? women. The occasions 
listed as transgressions include such 
innocuous reasons as going to visit 
other women outside the residence. 
Further, the state took upon itself 
the responsibility of enforcing the 
restrictions on the mobility of 
women by levying fines upon them 
for their transgressions.” 


The Sita and Manu ideals for 
women are the foundations upon 
which time and historical context 
kept adding further restrictions. 
Thus, by the early medieval times, 
the already existing spatial boun- 
daries between men and women 
which had upto then been ideologi- 


6. ‘The Sita who refused the fire 
ordeal', Manushi no. 8, 1981, pp. 23-24. 


7. Kautilya's Arthasastra, translated by 
K. Shamasastry, Mysore Printing and 
Publishing House, 1960, p. 177. 


8. The account presented here might 
give the impression that we have disre- 
garded the occasional example of women 
who occupied a place in the public 
domain. Admittedly there are figures like 
Rajyasree, the sister of Harsha, Chand 
Bibi and Rani Lakshmibai of Jhansi who 
appeared in public and may have even 
wielded power. But we must bear in mind 
that Rajyasree, was rescued from the 
funeral pyre of her husband at the nick 
of time. Chand Bibi and Lakshmibai 
wielded power on behalf of their minor 
sons in the absence of trustworthy male 
kinsmen. The exceptions in fact fit in with 
the existing reality for women in which 
the purdah culture dominated their lives. 


~~ 


cally articulated, now came to be 
physically represented. The house- 
hold itself came to be divided into 
inner and outer areas and the 
women were confined to the inner 
~part of it. These developments are 
symbolized in the reference to the 
Lakshman rekha which appears for 
the first time in one of the many 
versions of the Ramayana that 
Tulasidasa wrote. According to it 
Sita was considered to be safe within 
the protective boundary which was 
drawn by Lakshmana around the 
forest hut — once she stepped out 
of it she invited destruction upon 
herself and no power could save 
her. Reiterated every year through 
the Ram Leela performances, this 
symbolic device was a powerful tool 
in conditioning men and women. 
For women particularly the writing 
on the жа] was clear: the only place 
~ safe for them was the household — 
once they stepped out, knowingly 
or unknowingly, they were doomed. 


I, one views the purdah culture 
not just in the sense of the physical 
separation between men and women 
but in the more comprehensive 
sense that we have outlined above 
it will be evident that we have a 
long way to go before Indian women 
can effectively step out of the pur- 
dah culture. The normative ideal for 
women is still that of a good wife. 
Everywhere the norm dictates that 
for the women who will be the 
*bahu' of the house and the mother 
of the children, the more restricted 
she has been and the less she goes 
out, the more status and honour the 
household will have. There will 
then be no room for doubts about 
her virtue (and about the undisputed 
paternity of the children), 

And finally, although a woman 
may no longer be confined to the 
physical limits of the house the ideal 
woman in India is still one who 
demonstrates her total commitment 
to the family. Films, the State con- 
trolled T.V. and even the portals of 
higher learning for women continue 
to ram this message home. The 
disturbing feature of the contempo- 
rary situation is that although there 
have been apparent changes іп 
certain areas of a woman's life the 
values of the purdah culture, by 
which she continues to be governed 
in all essential matters, remain 
intact. 


Growing up male 


KRISHNA KUMAR 


AN easy way for a man to relate toa 
woman’s condition and problems is 
by considering how boys grow into 
adult men. Their socialisation as 
male children is concerned with 
women, not just in the sense that it 
involves women as mother, sister, 
and so on, but also in the more 
crucial sense that in order to become 
men they have to accept and behave 
according to a certain predetermin- 
ed image of women, 


The data I discuss below are 
highly local and limited, but they 
do offer a somewhat unconventional 
point of entry into the symbolic 
universe that shapes the male per- 
sonality in our country. My data 
are from a small town, an ex- 
princely state, in Madhya Pradesh. 
Hundreds of such descriptions 
would have to be acquired in order 
to place male socialisation in some 
kind of broader perspective, 


In my boyhood the most signifi- 
cant event that shaped my map of 
men's and women's positions in the 
world was my entry into a state-run 
all-boys’ secondary school after 
finishing the primary grades. Even 
at the primary school Stage co-edu- 
cation was extremely rare those 
days. The fact that my primary 
school allowed boys to sit with girls 
had something to do with the ethos 
of basic education. Boys and girls 
not only sat together, they shared 


all craft-based activities that the , 


school offered — book-binding, 





1. I am saying ‘ethos’, not the policy, 
of basic education. Gandhi did not believe 
in mixing boys and girls in the classroom, 
nor did other famous basic educators. 
However, the plan of basic education 
created an ethos in which all kinds of 
innovations could take place. 
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paper designing, weaving, embroi- 
dery, cooking, and gardening. 


One got so used to being with 
girls and to seeing them as ordinary 
children that it proved almost trau- 
matic to move up to a secondary 
schoo] where all children were boys 
and even the teachers were all men.? 
This sudden separation from girls 
made no sense at first; a little later 
it led us to see girls as enigma; and 
finally, we accepted it as a protec- 
tion that society had offered us 
against the danger of coming in 
contact with a female human before 
we were ready for such contact. 
This rationalising took years; it was 
a tedious process, demanding tre- 
mendous amounts of psychic 
energy, and ofcourse we never had 
access to an adult to ask any ques- 
tions about the great mystery of 
girls and their separation from us. 


С. went to a school that was 
designed conspicuously differently 
from the boys' school. In the centre 
of the girls’ school was a courtyard 
where they played in total seclusion 
and safety from the outside world. 
Across all these years since child- 
hood I can still hear the shouts of 
girls playing games in that court- 
yard — shouts that we heard from 
our side of a broken wall we often 
toyed with the idea of climbing. 
Enclosed by aring of classrooms, 
Ashok trees, and the wall, the girls’ 
schoo] was legally accessible through 
a twenty foot high iron gate that was 
opened only twice in a day — to let 
the girls in and to let them out. The 
boys’ school had no such courtyard 
or one major entrance. Our play- 
ground was an annexe, just a big 
space attached to the school, devoid 
of any symbolism of confinement. 
This architectural difference between 
boys’ and girls’ schools is an impor- 
tant aspect of our school culture 
and it has persisted to this day. 


Every evening we watched those 
hundreds of school girls in their 


2. The primary school described here 
admitted boys till the early sixties after 
which it shed its ‘basic’ character as well 
as its co-educational policy. It was a 
government school, and in changing its 
policy it must have followed the directive 
ofa local officer. The government does 
not have any clearcut policy on co-educa- 
tion. 


blue skirts walking home in silent 
clusters of six or seven, crowding 
the narrow streets of the small town 
in a completely neat style. As they 
walked they looked impossibly pur- 
poseful. We boys used the street for 
So many different things — as a 
place to stand around watching, to 
run around and play, to try out the 
manouvreability of our bikes. Not 
so for girls. As we noticed all the 
time, for girls the street was simply 
a means to get straight home from 
school. And even for this limited 
use of the street they always went in 
clusters, perhaps because behind 
their purposeful demeanour they 
carried the worst fears of being as- 
saulted. Watching those silent clus- 
ters for years eroded my basic sense 
of endowing individuality to every 
human being. I got used to believ- 
ing that girls are not individuals. 


*By separating the sexes unnatur- 
all for almost ten years after 
puberty we have invented a social 
System which defies all physiologi- 
cal, psychological and cultural logic. 
It is perhaps one of the major aber- 
rations in the history of mankind.' 
When Dinesh Mohan? wrote this in 
an article on university education, 
it was seen asa little joke. J have 
never come across any other refe- 
rence to separation of boys from 
girls as a factor influencing the cul- 
ture and achievement of education 
in our country. To my mind it is a 
weightier factor than campus poli- 
tics and the erosion of university 
autonomy combined. 


^" 
1. government bas no specific 
policy guideline on the question of 
co-education. Both at the second- 
ary school and the college stage, 
separate institutions for girls conti- 
nue to be started in the name of 
promoting female education. Apart 
from legitimizing the ‘purdah’ sys- 
tem, such institutions perpetuate 
the tragic pattern of socialisation of 
which I have offered a glimpse. T 
call this pattern ‘tragic’ because it 
dehumanises. The boy who learns 
to perceive girls as objects annihi- 
lates his chances of relating toa 
woman as a friend and the chances 
of enriching his life with such a re- 
lationship. He becomes a victim of 


3. ‘Virus on the campus’ in Seminar 


(293) January 1984. 


his own attitudes. He begins to lead 
a life in which the desire for sex is 
transformed into the need to oppress, 
a point I will discuss below. Our 
university campuses and colleges 
have lakhs of such boys. 


This discussion may suggest that 
co-education is the answer to the 
problem. It may be an answer but 
it is by no means easy or straight- 
forward. By merely putting boys 
and girls together we cannot solve 
the problem of stereotyping of girls 
by boys and by men teachers. My 
student Bharati Roychoudhury stu- 
died male teachers! behaviour in 
mixed classrooms in Delhi schools 
and concluded that girls were given 
far less attention, encouragement 
and opportunities for responsible 
action than boys. In England 
several educators have expressed 
the view that co-educational schools 
offer fewer opportunities to girls 
than all-girls’ schools do.4 


Sct a view does not surprise 
me but I find it extremely im- 
portant to keep in view when we 
urge the government to move to- 
wards co-education in all schools. 
Unless such a move is accompanied 
by significant changes in teacher 
training, the move may end up 
being counter-productive to girls. 
I believe that stereotyping of per- 
sonality on the basis of sex is just 
as rampantlp common among 
School teachers as it is in other 
members of society. Teachers 
would have to be trained to look at 
boys and girls in an undiscriminat- 
ing way if we want to humanise the 
culture of our schools by making 
them co-educational. 


Aggressive behaviour and the 
desire to look ferocious, combined 
with and rising from a deep fear 
of women, were common among 
us by the time we camc to the final 
years of the secondary school. Some 
of the boys who were older talked 
about marriage as an event that 
involved tremendous risk and adven- 
ture. We had learnt from textbooks, 
songs, dramas, and lectures about 
the great celibate saints and poets 
of the Bhakti period. In the lives 


4. For one such discussion see Co-edu- 


cation Reconsidered, edited by Rosemary 
Deem. Milton Keynes: Open University 
Press, 1984, 


and personal development of some 
of them, we thought freedom from 
women had played an important 
role. We had also read some verses 
written during the Riti riod, 
and some of these, especially the 
ones we were supposed to read 
during undergraduate classes of 
Hindi literature, gave such precise 
descriptions of the female body 
that even our tfcachers felt too 
embarrassed to read them alcud. 


1, usit appeared that marriage 
was the only sure means to get close 
toa woman, and we found it very 
ironical ard cruel that this one 
means was fraught with an impossi- 
ble challenge and personal risk, No 
one seemed to know precisely what 
the challenge or risk was, but it was 
unquestioned tacit knowledge that 
if. you didn't want to be defeated by 
a girl you must dominate her, 
Boasting about one's strength was 
extremely common. Some of the 
older boys were devout worshippers 
of Hanuman and Shiva — in that 
order — and they firmly believed 
that these gods were especially 
meant for тер. 


In the first part of his autobio- 
graphy Kya bhooloon kya yaad 
karoon, the Hindi poet Harivansh- 
rai Bachchan describes in great 
elaboration the tremendous anxiety 
he had to go through in the months 
preceding his marriage. It would be 
wrong to dismiss the anxiety and 
the behaviour linked with it as uni- 
versal phenomenon or under that 
amorphous handy label called 
‘human nature’. I think the desire 
to achieve ‘success’ in one’s sexual 
life after marriage is a cultural con- 
figuration, and at least one of its 
many roots can be found in the 
culture of our schools and colleges. 


Apart from separation of the 
sexes, this culture is characterised 
by.total silence on sexual behaviour 
and by subtle promotion of the 
idealof celibacy as a qualification 
of sainthood. The stereotyping of 
female — as well as male — charac- 
ters- in textbooks is just one seg- 
ment, of the school culture. Now. 
when stereotyping has come Und 
attack from everyone concerned,’ 
has been bappily replaced by Caid. 
board characters that NCERT’s 
writers are eminently capable of 


constructing and which seem to 
satisfy the critics of stereotyping. 
The agenda of dehumanization of 
girls, and of course boys too  (alth- 
ough it takes place at a different 
level), has entered a new phase. 


The crucial part of growing up 
male was to learn to see girls as 
objects. I say ‘learn’ because I still 
remember my perception of girls 
before I had begun to see them as 
objects and that my perception then 
was very different from what it 
became later. The sources of learn- 
ing were many, the most important 
among them being other boys. Our 
contact with girls was minimal, in 
the sense that we had hardly ever 
talked to any girl who was not a 
relative, And of course a sister did 
not count asa girl, On the other 
hand, we saw hundreds of girls each 
day of our lives — girls we could 
never hope to talk to, We saw 
cinema posters and sometimes films 
which mostly veered around card- 
board female characters. Some of 
us read books that verged on por- 
nography where the treatment of 
the female was like that of a lifeless 
object that has no capacity to either 
suffer or enjoy. The conversations 
we overheard around us often con- 
sisted of references to women as a 
problem, and some of these con- 
versations were among women 
themselves. I can recall several 
conversations among old women 
referring to girls as temporary 


property. 


E profound was the influ- 
ence of abusive terms that many 
boys used all the time and even in 
the presence of adults, including 
teachers. These terms were meta- 
phors of intercourse, and the terms 
mostly referred to different catego- 
ries of men; so, one learnt to see 
men as belonging to different types 
and levels of mettle or perdition, 
depending on whom they had sub- 
jected to intercourse. In brief, as 
а боу 1 was surrounded by a рожег-' 
ful system of discourse that deli- 
neated girls and women as sex 
objects with little or nothing of 
their own in life in terms Өр sensa- 
tion or demand. 


This kind of discussion leads one 
to wonder whether socialisation is 
a closed process. Such a thought 


finds fertile ground in the com- 
monly held view that the school 
and community should be compli- 
mentary to each other in socialising 
the young. If one accepts this 
principle of complimentarity, then 
there is no hope for changing the 
prevailing code of  sex-typing 
through education, which means 
that there is no hope that education 
can intervene in the cultural repro- 
duction of entrenched  sex-roles. 
Yet, educationists never tire of 
telling the world that education is 
an agency of change. How does 
one get out of this contradiction as 
an education? I think the way out 
is to propose counter-socialisation 
as the school's domain. That is, we 
need not see the school as an 
institution working in harmony with 
the community or the farger society 
in the matter of sex socialisation, 
On the contrary, we need to per- 
ceive the school in conflict with the 
community's code of socialisation, 


This line of thought would lead 
us to reflect on the ways and means 
by which the school can act as a 
counter-socialiser in sex-role learn- 
ing. If the community believes in 
segregating the sexes during adole- 
scence, the school must set an alter- 
native example by mixing the sexes. 
Similarly, while the larger social 
ethos offers stereotyped models of 
men and women's roles, the school 
must insist that the adults working 
in it will not act in stereotyped and 
stereotyping ways. In the world 
outside the school, knowledge about 
sex is taboo; in the school such 
knowledge must be accessible. 


oo and television cash in 
on conservative images of women 
and men; the school’s media — that 
is, textbooks and other materials — 
should offer images and symbols 
that motivate the reader to look at 
human beings in terms of their own 
struggle for an identity rather than 
as reciting prefabricated conversa- 


tions. And finally, if acceptance of -..: 


the prevailing order and its norms 
is what society demands, then the 
school should demand the spirit of 
inquiry and should offer opportuni- 
ties to practise it, If all this sounds 
an idealistic tall order, then one 
must remember that the agenda of 
changing women's place and role in 
society is no different, 
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At the workplace 


SUJATA MADHOK 


THE bicycle, one would imagine, 
is a vehicle of transportation- whose 
utility cannot be questioned. To 
suggest that it could be dangerous 
to people's livelihood sounds 
absurd. But in fact in parts of 
Kerala the bicycle is proving a 
threat to coastal women whose 
earnings from their traditional 
occupation, the vending of fish, are 
being eroded by competition from 
bicycle-riding men, The men trans- 
port fish further and faster within 
a shorter time while the Women can 


only carry a headload of fish over. 


a limited distance. 


Hundreds of miles away, in the 
Godavari district of Andhra 
Pradesh, researchers noticed the 
same effect.. Women agents of lace 
exporters, who walk to distant 


villages to collect lace from hund- 
reds of home producers, are being 
increasingly replaced by men on 
bicycles who can reach out faster 
to more producers in more distant 
villages where work rates are also 
lower. 


The answer seems obvious: supp- 
ly the women with bicycles. But in 
rural and urban India women’s 
access to even such basic technology 
is restricted. The bicycle is, for one 
thing, an expensive investment for 
poor women whose incomes tend to 
be lower than those of men. More 
important, the bicycle represents a 
quality that is taboo for women — 
mobility. The woman who gets 
around, who is free to move about 
as she chooses, is the antithesis of 
the ideal. Indian who by definition 


leads a life that is circumscribed. 
An invisible lakshman rekha sur- 
rounds every Indian woman. The 
circle within which she is permitted 
to move may be large or small, 
loose or drawn tight, but it encom- 
passes her. It controls her life, her 
personality and her sexuality. The 
circle which men have drawn 
around woicen is ostensibly meant 
to protect them but its hidden 
motivation is man's obsessive need 
to control female fertility and 
ensure ‘legitimate’ heirs to his pro- 
perty. In the anxiety to control 
woman's reproduction, man at- 
tempts to control all her other func- 
tions, including production. Indeed, 
control of production is a vital fac- 
tor because production may provide 
woman the ability to sustain herself 
independent of male control. 


l \ oman as producer, then, is sub- 
' ject to the same norms in the work- 
place that apply to her within the 
home. Just as ideologies of domes- 
` ticisation operate in the home to 
' keep women confined to the bound- 
aries of the house (the grihini, the 
grihalaxmi ideal) so too notions of 
izzat, of honour, of chastity oper- 
ate to restrict the choice of occupa- 
tions for women. 


Idealised as the concept of the 
domesticated woman is, it unfortu- 
, nately clashes with the harsh real- 
> ity that the majority of men cannot 
afford to keep such a wife. А com- 
promise is often found by permitt- 
ing the woman to do productive 
work for the market within the four 
walls of home. The housewife ideo- 
logy thus serves the interests of both 
capitalism and patriarchy. Confine- 
ment within the bome ensures that 
women perform domestic and child- 
rearing tasks which reproduce thé 
labour power of the working class. 
Further, it ensures that women do 
productive tasks for the market at 
a low wage rate which enables capi- 
tal accumulation by the rich. Con- 
finement at the same same time 
ensures that women remain chaste 
ie. sexually available to only one 
man and produce heirs for him. 
Further, it ensures that they remain 
ignorant, dependant, and subser- 
vient to men. 


The higher up the caste ladder you 
go, the more oppressive these res- 
trictions are for women because 


- female. seclusion in India is also 


a status symbol. The poor cannot 
afford seclusion for women who 
must perforce join the labour mar- 
ket to ensure their own survival and 
that of their families. Caste taboos 
operate to restrict both male and 
female occupations, e.g., high caste 
people of both sexes will not do 
leather work which is supposed to 
be chamar work. However, caste 
taboos further discriminate against 
women on whom restrictions are 
greater — men of most upper castes 
can work in the fields but not 
women. 


Indian households are structured 
around the principle of segregation 
of the sexes. In larger homes there 
are separate women’s quarters, the 
zenana, to which women are con- 


‘fined. In smaller homes the inner 


rooms, the courtyard and the kit- 
chen are for women while the bait- 
hak where visitors are entertained 
is reserved for men. Sex segregation 
extends spatially to areas outside 


‘the home — women’s space being 


household space, all public space is 
by definition male space. A woman 
in a public sphere is therefore break- 
ing some kind of taboo and is legi- 
timately open to attack by any 
predatory male. The use of the con- 
temptuous term bazaaru aurat (the 
prostitute) as opposed to the gharelu 
aurat (the domesticated wife) stems 
in part from this notion that the 
bazaar being public space is taboo 
for women. Women who go to the 
bazaar would have opportunity to 
interact with male strangers, which 
is a tremendous threat to the patri- 
archal structure. Hence Indian 
women do not run shops or sell 
their products: themselves at village 
haats. The exception are tribal 
women who have escaped some of 
the oppression of patriarchy. ` 


I, is not possible to prevent male- 
female interaction between unrela- 
ted people in the workplace but it 
is possible to limit it by extending 
sex segregation into the work sphere, 
i.e. by dividing work into male and 
female work. In agriculture, which 
has long been the primary occupa: 
tion in the country, most tasks are 
by tradition gender-specific. In 
most areas men plough and sow, wo- 
men weed and transplant. Further, 


within -the tasks allotted to’ each 
sex, caste decides who will do what. 
Women generally do threshing and 
winnowing but if these jobs are 
done in the compound of the house 
of a farming couple, scheduled caste 
women may be denied thé work 
and only higher castes allowed to 
do it. The tasks the sexes are allot- 
ted are not necessarily based on the 
idea that men should do the harder 
work requiring тоге physical 
strength and stamina. On the con- 
trary, many female tasks are more 
strenuous, such as rice transplant- 
ing which requires hours of stand- 
ing in mud and rain, back bent over 
to do the work. 'The more mono- 
tonous, painstaking and time consu- 
ming work tends to be left to 
women — and children. 


DE of tasks in the work- 
place ensures that men and women 
can be differently paid without dis- 
crimination being blatantly obvious. 
For instance, Mukul Mukherjee in 
his paper ‘Agriculture: a statistical 
overview’ points out that govern- 
ment-prescribes the following mini- 
mum wages for agricultural work. 
For ploughing, sowing, picking of 
seédiings (male jobs) 7 litres of 
paddy plus Rs 2.90 per day. For 
transplanting and weeding (female 
jobs) 6 litres of paddy plus Rs 1.80 
per day. However, even when they 
do the same tasks men and wome 

get different wages. The Rura 
Labour Enquiry Report for 1974-75 
estimated that the all-India averagé 
male daily wage for ploughing was 
Rs 3.35 whereas for women it was 
Rs 2.35. Men received R$ 3.07 for 
weeding but women only Rs 1.94. 
Inevitably then the average malé 
daily wage in agriculture was higher 


at Rs 3.24 than the female wage of . 


Rs 2.27. 


Even though women’s wages are 
lower, they still have a small share 
of what is defined in Government 


statistics as productive work in th& 


Indian economy. According to the” 
1981 census, India’s working popu- 
lation constituted only about 32 per 
cent of the total population: 
Of this working population, women 
constituted only around 20 per 
cent of the work force. Among 
the’ female population, contrary 
to middle class assumptions 
that ‘more and more women are 


CH. 
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` working ‘today’, there seems to be a 
-decline in work participation. In 
"1911 around 33 per cent of Indian 
women were working, in 1961 about 
28 per cent and in 1981 only 14 per 
cent. The bulk of working women, 
around 83 per cent, is in the 
primary sector (agriculture, livestock 
"forestry, fishing, mining, quarrying) 
‘which is mostly unorganised. The 
Jargest single group of working 
-women are agricultural labourers — 
46 per cent in 1981. Only 19 per cent 
of men are agricultural labourers in 
-1981. 


In the long term this category of 
‘agricultural workers seems to be 
growing at the expense of the other 
category of owner-cultivator. 1а 
1961 only about 24 -per cent of 
women were agricultural labourers 
while about 56 per cent were culti- 
vators. In 1971, however, 50 per 
cent of women were agricultural 
labourers and only 30 per cent were 
cultivators. The shift from work on 
the family farm as a cultivator to 
hired wage labourer оп other 
people’s fields means a definite drop 
in status for these women. It seems 
to indicate the increasing immiseri- 
sation of the rural poor who are 
‘being alienated from even the small 
plots they own. It is hypothesised 
that ‘one reason for the increase in 
the number of women agricultural 
labourers is the shrinking of family 
holdings, which releases women for 
wage labour, while men stay on to 
cultivate the plots. 


М hile the number of women 
agricultural labourers is on the rise, 
jobs may be shrinking. The intro- 
duction of the second crop may 


otters 


‘technical’ job 
beyond the capacity of _ females, 
Harvesting employs large ‘numbers 
of women and threshing is а largely 
female occupation but mechanical 
harvesters and threshers are now 
displacing ` these workers. We- 
edicides do away with the task of 
weeding, which is female work, 


The tractor, of course, is operated 
by men only but this is not surpris- 
ing given the fact that its traditional 
equivalent, the  bullock-drawn 
plough, has always been ritually 
taboo for women. 


d few jobs that are being creat- 
ed by modern technologies, such as 
those of mechanics to repair trac- 
tors, diesel pump sets and other 
machines, invariably go to men. 
Millions of women used to eke out 
a living — albeit a poor one — by 
grinding grain or hand-pounding 
rice. Mills have replaced them and 
of course the mills are owned and 
operated by men. Technological 
changes superimposed on the tradi- 
tional division of labour, in a con- 
text of growing unemployment and 
immiserisation of the village poor, 
are further weakening the position 
of the woman worker. The Rural 
Labour Enquiry Report suggests that 
the disparity between the daily earn- 
ings of men and women agricultural 
labourers increased by almost 50 
percent in the decade ending in 
1974-75. 


Employment in the urban sector 
has registered a sharp increase, from 
6 per cent in 1961 to 20 per cent in 
1971. It is divided between the few 
jobs for educated, professional, skill- 
ed or semi-skilled women in the well 
paid *modern' sector (which is union- 
ised and covered by labour welfare 
legislations) and the unorganised sec- 
tor. In the latter are domestic serva- 
nts, vendors, petty traders, construc- 
lion workers and piece rate workers 
etc. It bas to be kept in mind that only 
6 per cent of the country's. entire 
female workforce is in the organised 
sector. Within this, according to a 
study by O.P. Sharma, 75 per cent 
of women are concentrated in only 
19 occupations, while men work in 
twice as many. Obviously the same 
process of ghettoisation of, women 
into a few jobs is at work here. 
Urban educated women tend to 
be nurses, clerks, salesgirls and 
teachers. Women are over 20 per 
cent of technical, professional and 
related workers and 17 per cent of 
service workers. ` 


“Тһе jobs that were first opened to 
urban women were ‘natural’ exten- 
sions of.the feminine role. The 


practice of medicine was an exten- 
Sion of women's traditional role in 
the family of seeing to the nutri- 
tional needs and health of old and 
young, tending to the sick and pre- 
paring herbal remedies for them. 
Women had always been midwives. 
Not surprisingly even today over 
half the women doctors who have 
specialised are gynaecologists and 
obstetricians. This has the added 
advantage of limiting contact with 
male strangers. Nursing is a female 
dominated profession since it is per- 
ceived as att extension of the ‘caring’ 
feminine role. However it has none 
of the prestige of the doctor's prc- 


fession, It is looked down upon by 


caste Hindus as pollating, further 
since physical contact with male 
patients is likely it is not considered 
respectable. As the workers in nurs- 
ingare female it is a badly paid 
profession despite involving long 
strenuous hours. as 


Teaching is again an extension of 
the housewife’s role of socialising the 
young. Since schools are often sex 
segregated and contact with adult 
males is minimal, teaching is consi- 
dered a respectable profession for 


"Women. Inevitably women are -con- 


centrated at the bottom of the pro- 
fession — seven out of 10 women 
teachers were at the primary, two in 


Л0 at the secondary and one in 10 


at the university level, according to 
the 1971 census. Teachers : make up 
-the largest single group of women 
professionals — anda growing one. 


Lu middle class women with 
a school or college degree are find- 
ing niches in low paid clerical, 
typing and book keeping work. Two 
Western stereotypes are also catch- 
ing on — that of the secretary and 
the receptionist. The secretary per- 
forms tasks similar to that of a wife; 
she looks after the trivial details of 
the male boss's working life as the 
wife looks after domestic trivia. The 
Secretary services the man in ways 
that he is used to being serviced by 
other women like his wife, sister, 
mother. Women are so used to 
playing second fiddle that the secre- 
tary role fits them like a glove. The 
receptionist who graciously* guards 
the portals of plush cffices is the 
other stereotype. Like the Secretary 
she is a status symbol. Her role is 
meant to be primarily decorative 


ind she % required to be young and 
‘ood looking. 


Among the new areas opening up 
о women are jobs in tcurism — in 
ravel agencies as saleswomen, 
icketing agents etc; in hotels as 
'eceptionists, waitresses, house- 
ceepers. The role model for these 
obs is that of the airhostess — the 
zlamourised drudge who is both 
decorative and who provides ser- 
vices. 


Е. middle class women to move 
out of the stereotyped feminine 
roles seems difficult. The success of 
a few highly visible women in nen- 
traditional jobs — a politician here, 
a police officer there, a sprinkling 
of lawyers, chartered accountants 
and businesswomen conceals the 
reality that little more than two per 
cent of women hold positions of 
responsibility and power as adminis- 
trative, executive and managerial 
personnel. 


Yet while middle class women 
can at least aspire to and train for 
better jobs, poor urban women have 
few such opportunities. Malabika 
Karlekar, in her study of scheduled 
caste sweeper women in Delhi, 
found. that while the men were 
moving out of the traditional scave- 
nging occupation into such work 
as driving refuse trucks, factory 
work” ог even clerical jobs, the 
women could at best aspire to a 
$weeper's job with the municipal 
corporation. Male mobility was 
aided by the fact that the woman's 
work maintained the household at 
subsistence level while men dropped 
out of work and trained for better 
jobs. In fact poor women who 
migrated to cities lost traditional 
skills and became wholly proletari- 
anised. Àn example are the South 
Indian women weavers who now 
work as ill-paid domestic servants 
in Delhi. Low educational levels, 
limited skills and a hostile job 
environment combine to keep poor 
urban women at the bottom of the 
employment ladder. 


^ In factories, which are a source of 
considerable urban employment, 
the female work force is on the 
decline, from 11 per cent in 1961 to 
10 per cent in 1978. The textile 
mills initially employed large num- 
bers -of women, recruiting them 


readily during the expansion phase 
of the industry. However, they were 
confined to one or two depart- 
ments, such as spinning and reeling. 
When the textile magnates decided 
to mechanize further it was in these 
departments that new technology 
was first introduced. The trade 
unions were all too willing to sacri- 
fice women's jobs as long as men's 
jobs were not attacked. Renana Jha- 
bvala points out in her study of tex- 
tile workers in Ahmedabad that in 
1935 the Textile Labour Association 
(TLA) signed an agreement on 
rationalisation which specifically 
targetted married womcn as the 
priority group for retrenchment. To 
justify its stand, TLA tegan to pro- 
pagate reactionary ideologies about 
the necessity for mothers to stay 
home and look after the children. 
When new spinning machines were 
introduced it was claimed that they 
were too complicated for women to 
run. Many women's husbands were 
pressurised into forcing their wives 
to resign. The lure of a lump sum 
of money as retirement benefit was 
dangled before husbands who occa- 
sionally signed the women's resigna- 
tion papers without their know- 
ledge. Pregnant women were 
replaced when they went for their 
deliveries. 


Since most retrenched women 
could not afford to stop working, 
they looked for other jobs. Many 
became poorly paid contract 
workers in the mills, doing the same 
work at about a quarter of the 
wages. Others began doing such 
work as vending and rag picking. 
The textile industry is a classic 
example of how women are margi- 
nalised in the economy. 


The pattern was similar in other 
major industries. From being 
around 20 per cent of the work- 
force in cotton textile factories 
and 15 per cent in jute products in 
the 1920s, by the 1970s women 
were only 2.5 per cent of those 
employed in cotton textile mills and 
2 percent in jute mills. Employ- 
ment in the collieries fell sharply 
because in 1939 the Government 
of India, in a fit of benevolent 
paternalism, banned women from 
working underground because con- 
ditions were deemed too hazardous 
for the ‘weaker’ sex. In fact work 


conditions in the mines should have 
improved for everyone. Throwing 
women out of jobs and into star- 
vation was an odd kind of humani- 
tarianism. From a substantial sec- 
tion at 38 per cent of miners in 
1919, women became only 1l per 
cent of workers in 1939. The ban 
was lifted during World War 11 but 
after 1946 reimposed. When new 
methods of surface screening and 
coal handling were introduced men 
were trained to operate the machines 
and women thrown out on the 
pretext that they were illiterate and 
incapable of learning the new 
techniques. By 1970 women were 
only 5.5 per cent of the workforce. 


i. the coir and cashew industries, 
which are concentrated in Kerala, 
women form a substantial part of 
the workforce — in cashew they are 
90 per cent. Both industries have 
seen a retrogressive shift from 
factory production to small unorga- 
nised sector units, in the face of 
labour militancy. In coir, which 
employs a total of five lakh 
workers, women are concentrated 
in twa jobs — husk beating and 
spinning. Women earn a maximum 
of Rs 4 per day while men who 
unload husks and do other work 
make from Rs 12 to 17.50 per day! 
Low paid as husk beating is, it is 
under threat of replacement bya 
machine. Using 10 women the 
machine can do as much as 100 
women do manually in a day. As 
for cashew, which is female domi- 
nated, it is one of the lowest paid 
labour intensive areas in the small 
scale sector. 


An all India ‘industry which 
employs women in substantial num- 
bers is construction — nearly 10 per 
cent of workers in 1971. Womeh 
are employed primarily in unskilled 
work like headloading stones, sand, 
mortar and cement from trucks to 
the site, which may be a road 
ог а canal. As in the case of men, 
employment is through an exploita- 
tive contract system and the work 
is casual labour paid at a daily wage. 
However, while men have some 
option to learn skilled, higher paid 
work such as masonry, welding, 
carpentry, plumbing or electrical 
work, women are restricted to the 
lowest paid and most strenuous 
job. Allied to construction is the 


brick industry. Here too women 
work chiefly at headloading, carry- 
ing bricks from the site where they 
are moulded, to the kiln. Better 
paid semi-skilled work like knead- 
ing, stacking and moulding is reserv- 
ed for men. 


Ce between the organised and 
the unorganised, the modein and 
the traditional, the urban and the 
tural sectors are those women 
workers who labour largely un- 
recognised to produce goods for 
the market in the confines of their 
homes. These almost invisible 
workers are naturally grossly under- 
represented in official statistics. The 
1981 census listed only 8.8 million 
household workers. Further, it 
stated that only about 21 per cent 
of thcse were female. Both these 
figures are disputable. As Ela Bhatt 
pointed out at the Women and 
Household Conference in Delhi in 
January 1985, women in one indus- 
try, beedi rolling at home, are esti- 
mated at 2.25 million and another 
one lakh are lacemakers in one 
Andhra Pradesh district alone. 
What about the thousands of chikan 
workers in villages round Lucknow? 
What about the weavers, the block- 
printers, the potters, the garment 
workers, the aggaibatti makers, the 
zardosi and embroidery workers, 
the electronic sub-assemblers, the 
рез of industrial goods апа so 
on 


As for the statistic that only 21 
per cent are female, this again 
seems to stem from the bias of 
census enumerators and the design- 
ing of the questionnaire given the 
tendency to perceive all women as 
housewives even when they do 
‘several hours of preduction daily 
for the market. : 


The problem arises because when 
both men and women are involved 
in household processes, the division 
of labour is as always gender based, 
Women tend to do the pre-proces- 
sing tasks while men handle the 
“main’ work, e.g., in many weavers’ 
‘homes women and children tend to 
do the basic tasks like the opening 
of bundles, washing and starching 
tbe yarn, preparing the beams (tana- 
bana making) and fitting the bob- 
-bins while men may do the actual 
weaving. It is the men who are 


considered craftsmen. ‘Similarly 
women potters have to find the 
right kind of earth and knead it to 
the proper consistency. The men 
will then operate the wheel. After- 
wards women will take care of the 
drying and baking. Again, it is the 
male skill which will be recognised 
as primary. 


When men work outside and only 
women are household producers 
they tend to be heavily dependant 
on egents and middlemen to pro- 
vide them with raw material and to 
market the end product. Household 
workers are purdah women, many 
are Muslim but others are upper 
caste Hindus who are subject to 
much the same restrictions on 
movement. Since these women have 
no access to the market they do not 
know the market rates for their 
work; since they.are isolated in their 
homes they cannot bargain collec- 
tively either. 


In the lace industry there is a 
clear polarisation between women 
producers and male sub-agents, 
egents, traders and exporters. While 
the diminishing number of women 
agents have always bcen produceis 
as well, men do not produce. Men 
may become agents and traders by 
exploiting the wcrk of their own 
family women and those of other 
families. The extent of exploitation 
was clearly evident. Maria Mies 
found that in one family where five 
women lacemakers together earned 
a monthly income of about Rs 100, 
the male household head, who was 
an agent, earned Rs 200! 


T process of capital accumula- 
tion based on the exploitation of 
the household worker is mystified 
by the myth that women only use 
their ‘leisure’ to produce for the 
market. Many household workers 
actually spend more time on piece- 
work than on domestic chores. 
Zarina Btatty, in her study of 
beedi workers in Uttar Pradesh, cal- 
culated that out of their 14-15 hour 
day women spend 69 hours on 
beedi making and only 4.2 hours on 
domestic work. In fact most house- 
holds are critically dependent on 
this work for sheer survival! because 
the wages of the men are inadequate 
to maintain families. Another of 
the myths used by capitalists to 


exploit women.is the notion that 
women are better at certain jobs 
because they are 'nimble-fingered'. 
On this pretext women are assign- 
ed repetitive, monotonous assem- 
bly-line tasks where only limited 
skill is needed. 


Nirmala Banerjee in the book 
Tyranny of the Household points out 
how women's skills are generally 
ingenious ways of substituting phy- 
sical labour for capital and to get 
the best out of inferior tools.’ 
Women tend to do, in homes and 
small workshops, manufacturing 
work that is done by machines in 
factories, such as making ampoules 
out of glass rods, sandpapering cast 
iron parts for fan blades, etc. The 
product tends to be cheap but not 
standardised and production is 
slow. When demand rises, the work : 
is mechanised. Identification with” 
low technology operations is thus a 
major handicap. 


|a dices even if women were to 
acquire prized skills, this would not 
guarantee them a better deal than 
men. Banerjee cites the instance of 
Kerala women who are skilled at 
grading prawns. They are in great 
demand in prawn factories. In one 
unit in West Bengal they had been 
brought in to do the work at the 
relatively high wage cf Rs 500 per 
month. Men employed in the samé 
unit on unskilled loading and wash- 
ing operations were paid less. The 
men objected and the management ~ 
had to pay them the same rate as 
the women or face a strike! 


Until women question gender 
hierarchy itself. no amount of 
training schemes to ameliorate their 
lot, no acquisition of- new skills 
and techniques alone will achieve a 
real improvement in their status. 
They will only be gheitoised into 
new kinds of ill-paid jobs. : 


It is the sex divide which operates 
along the length and breadth of the 
country in every sphere, be it 
factory work or office work, work 
in the fields or in the household, in 
the organised or unorganised sector, 
to keep half the population margi- 
nalised in the economy. The twin 
beneficiaries of the process · аге 
patriarchy and capitalism. The 
losers of course are women, 


creen image 


MAITHILI RAO 


POPULAR cinema is the distorted, 
and distorting, mirror of our times. 
Its brainwashing potential, despite 
all the jeering at its melodramatic 
excess, burrows away at the sub- 
liminal level. It creates new myths, 
reworking the old ones, which in- 
filtrate the unconscious world of a 
collective psyche, its historically 
inherited fantasies. This, is an in- 
sidious osmotic process as cinema 
draws upon and reinforces the moral 
and cultural status quo upholding a 
patriarchal society. 


The status quo is a presiding 
deity of the box-office the world 
over. Only the Don Quixotes of 
offbeat cinema tilt at the windmills. 
In the West (which we often per- 
ceive as the liberated promised land) 
wellmade, serious commercial films 
like Kramer Vs. Kramer or Ordinary 
People (two Academy Award winn- 
ing examples) reflect the backlash 
against feminism. They portray 
women as home wreckers when they 
set out to find themselves. Hindi 
cinema which looks Hollywood- 
wards for technological gimmickry 
and the new formula for success is 
not immune. So we have the dis- 
turbing: phenomenon of deeply 
entrenched ideas of female servitude 
and subservience given gloss and 
the dubious sanction of updated 
psychology. It is this seeming 
liberalism, coupled with a spurious 
concern for the oppression of 
women, which is more dangerous 


than the endless repetition of. the 
atrophied Sati Savitri image. Even 
the unsophisticated filmgoer, how: 
ever much һе instinctively and 
consciously identifies with and 
approves of the timeworn sanctity 
of Sati Savitri, is lured by the 
‘bright new image’ of the emerging 
Hindi film heroine. New in ‘the 
superficial sense of being a working 
girl, or a victim of hidebound 
society. The new woman is so hazy, 
so hedged by safe bets that she is 
still caged in the ghetto of purdah.” 


Elsewhere in this issue, the' termi 
purdah culture is explored in.all its 
connotations. It would be singling 
out the ‘Muslim Social’ to tar with 
the regressive brush if we apply the 
term purdah mentality only to this 
hothouse genre. What is undeni- 
able is that the- ‘Muslim Social’ 
with its elaborate courtesies an 
courtly elegance, incantatory poetry 
and mellifluous music, romanticises 
the concept of the beauty behind 
the veil with far-reaching effects, 
Chaudhvin Ka Chand, Palki, Mere 
Mehboob et al exploit a beleagured 
minority’s collective nostalgia for 
bygone grandeur and etherealise the 
aristocratic women till they almost 
vaporise into impossible dreams. A 
woman is a melting glance, a 
musical voice, a seductress shrou- 
ded in mysterious silk and glitter- 
ing in sequinned unreality. So un- 


"earthly that smitten men have to 


offer love as worship and sigh in 


QU 


adoration. In short, a Mehbooba 
(Beloved) is treasured for her fragi- 
lity, innocence and compliance. 


The ‘Muslim Social’ did not 
come out of its dreamworld to 
tackle contemporary problems until 
Nikah and Bazaar. Bazaar was 
unbearably moving in its expose of 
the genteel flesh trade through 
marriage with the grooms flaunting 
petro dollars. The whiplash docu- 
mentary footage proved too uncom- 
fortable to a community’s consci- 
ence, It certainly soft peddled the 
identity of the bride buyers through 
diplomatic evasion. But Bazaar’s sin- 
cerity is an exception to the general 
romantic myth. Nikah goes half- 
way and retreats in alarm. At first, 
it is unbelievably daring for tackling 
the threat of unilateral divorce 
which hangs like the sword of 
Damocles over the Muslim wife, 
specially when you take into 
account that Muslims form a big 
segment of faithful, repeat audience 
{ог a specifically Muslim subject. 


A, the very outset, B.R. Chopra 
is careful not to be too revolution- 
ary, defining the parametres of 
woman only in relationship to man 
as wife, mother and beloved. The 
kitsch paintings of woman in quite 
a few titillating poses are the visuals 
for the background commentary 
which laments the dishonouring of 
the wife/mother ideal. Not her 
selfhood as such. Salma Agha is 
the educated girl, dabbling with 
writing, whose world is shattered 
when her cousin/husband pro- 
nounces the dreaded talaq, talaq, 
talaq in a fit of temper. The issue 
of maintenance or the return of 
mehr is evaded while Salma turns 
a freelancer to make a living. She 
does not go back to the parental 
home for fear of humiliation. Her 
knight in a crumpled sherwani is the 
pan-chewing, good humoured 
college mate who has all along been 
inlove with her. His middle class 
heart is liberal enough to offer her 
marriage. The point of the film 
is the inquitious right of divorce 
given to men. 


The director picks his way art- 
fully through a potential mine- 
field of outraged Muslim opinion 
and ensures that his heroine is 
ensconced in middle class comfort 


even after the nawabi first husband 
divorces her arbitrarily. More than 
an educated and  self-respecting 
woman's own resources, it is the 
faithful lover's decency which gives 
her happiness. As long as there are 
decent men around, a divorced 
woman сап Бе `һарру again, the 
film says in effect. A safe retreat 
into the purdah syndrome — the 
Cinderella factor in fact — despite 
the heroine's climactic indictment 
of both men for making her a play- 
thing of their emotional quirks. 
What the film pleads for is a 
moderation in the exercise of male 
ЦЕ not redressing the inequality 
itself, - 


I. other perennial theme of 
‘Muslim Socials’ is the wronged 
tawaif longing for true love and res- 
pectability. The distinction between 
respectable wife material and the 
erotically accomplished тана] 
schooled in the art of pleasing men, 
was drawn because the seclusion of 
women behind purdah denied them 
access to the outer world. Res- 
pectable women weie virtuous but 
dull. The tawaifs to whose salons 
men flocked for not only song, 
dance and sex but also poetry 
and intellectual stimulation, long to 
escape the Kotha and seek the 
sanctuary of the veil. According to 
knowledgeable scholars, the tawaif 
is a uniquely Indo-Islamic institu- 
tion which does not exist in the 
puritanical cultures of the funda- 
mentalist Middle East. The contri- 
bution of ancient Hindu India, the 
courtesan celebrated for her erotic 
skills and intellectual accomplish- 
ments (in Sanskrit drama and sex 
manuals) made the cross cultural 
pollination possible in the self- 
indulgent decadence prevailing 
when Mughal power was crumbling. 


Pakeeza remains the apotheosis 
of the romance shrouding the un- 
sullied tawaif. Great care is exer- 
cised to preserve her virginity till 
the right man comes along to rescue 
her. She has to survive lecherous 
men, pan-chewing harridans (the 
madames) and run the gauntlet of 
outraged respectability for daring 
to cross the indelible line which 
sets her apart. Meena Kumari’s 
self-flagellation takes the form of 
dancing on shards of broken glass 
before she is accepted as the bahu 


of the hero’s family. The bleeding 
soles of dancing feet continues to 
be a visual metaphor fo: films of 
this genre. B.R, Chopre’s latest 
success, Tawaif takes the woman 
out of the nawabi ethos and plants ^ 
her in the lower middle-clcss chawl 
of Bombay. Rati Agnihotri gives up 
her beedi smoking and provocative 
postures in next to no time (after 
providing the initial titillation) 
ecause she really longs to be the 
demure begum of Rishi Kc poor, as 
the inquisitive neighbours assume. 
She has not yet been deflowered 
(the price is being negotiated) and 
being piichforked into a risque 
situation, she turns acceptably 
saucy and selflessly devoted as the 
situation demands. 


The film also has Poonam 
Dhillon as the aspiring novelist „ 
whose first novel happens to be 
about the tragedy of a tan aif, The 
budding writer voices some near 
incendiary statements, that women 
are forced to sell themselves, either 
for the security of mariiage or 
accept the flesh deals of the Kotha. 
The director does not care to deve- 
lop the idea any further for it 
would disturb an audience charmed 
by the old fashioned comedy and 
general goodness of all people in 
the film, At one point Reti Agni- 
hotri claims that the burqa is the 
mantle of protection cast by the 
decency of a good man, something 
that is dearer than life itself. The 
truth is out. A fawaif can turn res- 
pectable provided she is a virgin. 
and submits to tbe dictates of 
purdah. 


A much publicised film, claiming 
to be based on a legendary poetess, 
was Umrao Jan. The authenticity 
was in the opulent period detail, 
the nawabi ethos and intonations 
of a culture under assault. And of 
course, Rekha's sultry beauty. The 
Urdu classic by Sadat Hassan 
Manto is reputed for the conscious 
exercise of Umrao Jan Ada’s power 
over men. Muzaffar Ali downgrades 
Umrao’s status by not using her ^ 
original poetry and in the final 
account, reduces a remarkable 
woman to a pretty plaything of fate 
and lustful men. 


The purdah mentality when it 
operates in the majority of films 


dealing with Hindu characters takes 
эп the sanctimonious hypocrisy and 
hyperbole of revivalist ideas. The 
emotional purdah of dependency is 
as stifling as the burqa. ‘Na stree 
swatantram arhati? (a woman does 
not deserve freedom), the dictum of 
Manu is invoked and given new 
interpretations to calcify into immu- 
tability. She may not ecstatically 
take off her husband’s shoes and 
trill ‘Mera chotasa dekho ye sansar 
hai (Nirupa Roy in the '50s hit 
Bhai Bhai). The heroine is usually 
in form-hugging western clothes 
(easier to disco in) in most of the 
young Jove or action films oozing 
machismo. But as in the superhit 
of the '80s, Betaab, the arrogant 
girl has to be schooled to submis- 
sion by the brawny hero. As the 
sartorial line between the erstwhile 
vamp and new heroine disappears, 
the veneration for the self-sacrific- 
ing mother doubles. 


Н, cinema has flirted with tight 
mini saris and churidar outfits 
before settling for slit skirts and 
cleavage-showing dresses for its 
superficially modern misses. The 
voyeuristic camera degrades the 
actress and prepares for her humi- 
Прайор as a rape victim. The zoom 
lens has been the libidinous aid for 
rousing collective male lust. The 
underlying doctrine seems to be that 
the woman who does not threaten 
male superiority is to be chivalrous- 
ly protected; the one who challenges 
traditional mores, even dress wise, 
isto be punished. This is inextric- 
ably mixed up with the dangers of 
illustration. Illustrating female victi- 
misation itself becomes a new form 
of exploitation. 


The test case is the resounding 
success of B.R. Chopra's Insaf Ka 
Tarazu. The film was granted the 
coveted entertainment tax exemp- 
tion and won some second rate 
awards for its daring theme. The 
heroine, symbolically named 
Bharathi, takes her rapist to court, 
loses and when her young sister is 
raped by the same man, kills him, 
and is let off after farcical court- 
room histrionics, She is even accept- 
ed as the bahu by the self-righteous 
parents of her fiance who had once 
spurned her. This film is a classic 
case of a superficially progressive 


stance undermined by the emotional 
subtext. First of all, the casting 
makes a perfect fusion of off-screen 
reputation and the screen persona. 
Zeenat Aman, entering films via 
modelling and beauty contests, 
plays the heroine who is a model 
and unconventionally, lives only 
with a younger sister. She poses in a 
variety of revealing clothes (brazen- 
ly, the film implies), and is cons- 
tantly in the public eye. The rapist 
is a personable, suave and rich 
young man smitten by her and the 
film generates sympathy for him as 
the rejected suitor. The act of rape 
is from his point of view, inviting 
the male audience to vicarious parti- 
cipation. The audience is expected 
to nod in approval when Bharathi 
draws back from marriage with the 
steadfast fiance saying, ‘My body 
is a temple which has been defiled’. 


Her humiliation in court by the 
cleverly manipulative defense lawyer 
(for the rapist) rouses all the latent 
prejudices of the courtroom audi- 
ence (and the wider one in the 
theatre) against the woman who 
exhibits her violation. Instead of 
slinking away in masochistic shame. 
‘Such women do not deserve to 
live’, he declaims and at this point, 
the male audience in the theatre 
clapped. No further comment is 
required. In contrast, the prose- 
cuting lawyer is an overwrought 
emotional woman (Simi) who can- 
not argue with coherence or rationa- 
lity but has to face snide remarks 
about the learned ‘Saheba’. An 
appreciative snigger follows. Insaf 
Ka Tarazu also had the dubious 
distinction of making the rapist (Raj 
Babbar) hypnotically attractive, the 
easier to make voyeurs of the audi- 
ence. Such is the clever dialectic of 
the ‘progressive’ film. It is no sur- 
prise that Raj Babbar continued to 
play the rapist in a few more films 
and a cigarette advertisement capita- 
lised on the rampaging macho 
image. 


M.. recently, Be-Abroo proved 
to be the most objectionable exam- 
ple of how unscrupulous filmmakers 
exploit the theme of exploitation. 
The film would normally be consi- 
dered aB or even C grader but 
turned out to be a hit. For showing 
with crude details, how women are 
Jured by pimps and the flesh trade 


operators. The heroine, a victim of 
the flesh trade, is a crusading journa- 
list. Not content with exposures in 
the press, she turns into a female 
Jack the Ripper and goes about 
killing off pimps one by one, and 
commits suicide in the end. Simi- 
larly, the topic of bringing bride 
burners to book seeks the sensa- 
tionalist route. In Bahu Ki Awaaz, 
Supriya Pathak marries her spineless 
sweetheart who had mutely watched 
his family finish off his first wife, 
who also happened to be Supriya's 
best friend. As the resourceful girl 
who collects damaging evidence of 
the murder (she is a lawyer's daugh- 
ter), what does the heroine do? Mad 
glitter in her eye and hair flowing 
loose, she becomes an avenging 
Kali despatching the murderers one 
by one. 


What is evasive, even subversive, 
is precisely this invoking of religious 
symbolism. Kali is more distant, 
her retribution is in the realm of 
the might be. Here and now, a 
woman who uses her intelligence 
and courage to bring the criminals 
to court is more threatening to the 
pillars of patriarchy. Whipping up 
the tired old myth of the avenging 
Kali puts a safe distance between 
crime and punishment. Only the 
filmmaker can bask in the self-cong- 
ratulatory glow of having used our 
ancient mythology to cinematic 
purpose. The purdah mentality 
pushes women into irrational hyste- 
ria when they are not docile. 


Å ote absurdity for its tall 
cinematic claims, is the misuse of 
mythology in Johnny  Bakshi's 
Raavan. The twist is in making the 
hero a bestial Raavan and nota 
virtuous Rama. The heroine is a 
naive village girl who worships the 
supremely egoistic Raavan for rescu- 
ing her from abject poverty. Played 
by Smita Patil, she is named Ganga 
with an obvious lack of imagination, 
her task is to sit like another 
patience on a monument, reviled as 
a mad woman and finally immolate 
herself on an effigy of Raavan 
instead of the pyre of a sati. She is 
supposed to make a human being 
out of the beast. A woman has 
enough trouble to be a woman 
without burdening her with the 
onerous archetype of the redeeming 
angel. ` 
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O, late, there have been a spate 
of films professing concern for the 
wife caught in an oppressive mar- 
riage. The very first film which let 
a woman walk out of marriage 
was Ek Bar Phir. But only after 
making the husband sufficiently 
caddish and blatantly unfaithful. 
And also set in the anesthetising 
distance of permissive London. 
Even when Dipti Naval has an extra- 
marital relationship and decides to 
walk out on her selfish husband, 
there are plenty of weak and vacil- 
lating monients. And, bowed down 


: by the burden of guilt. Guilt is inevi- 


table when women have shame bred 
into their bones. The director, Vinod 
Pande, makes more concessions to 
conventional morality in his next 
film Ye Nazdeekiyan. A decade old 
happy marriage between Shabana 
Azmi and Marc Zuber fails when 
the husband falls in love with the 
stunningly seductive Parveen Babi. 
Naturally she is model to his ad- 
filmmaker. The wife has the dignity 
to release him with no tantrums, 
makes a career for herself and rejects 
his offer of financial help, and takes 
him back without a question when 
the model's charms pall. 


A woman with a broken marriage 
is hardly ever shown happy or ful- 
filled in a career. She pines for her 
two-timing husband in her heart of 
hearts. Shabana did so once again 
in Kamla. For an intelligent woman, 
ten years were not enough to tell 
her what kind of selfish, egoistic cad 
ber husband was. The thrust of the 
Tendulkar script is to expose the 
hollowness of investigative journa- 
lism but his portrait of marriage, 
and the woman’s subservient role, 
is tainted by intolerance; and the 
old resurrection of a wife not aban- 
doning ber man when he is down 
and out, however disillusioned she 
is. Another, a less successful film 
perbaps, but of the same ilk was 
Dil Aakher Dil Hai. Rakhee played 
the untouched, older wife to sexual- 
ly inhibited Nasseruddin Shah who 
meets his dream girl, Parveen Babi 
again. Sexual fulfilment follows but 
the seductress is a bad housekeeper 
and inconsiderate wife. So, it is 
back to Rakhee again who. despite 
having become а successful career 
woman meanwhile, takes the chas- 
tened husband back. 


` The film which was being praised 

skyhigh for being truly revolu- 
tionary, in the sense that the wife 
rejects the repentent husband, was 
Mahesh Bhat’s portentiously titled 
Arth. India’s own unmarried 
woman had Shabana Azmi picking 
up her shattered life again after the 
trauma of divorce. She not only 
rejects the husband, absolves the 
neurotic — home-wrecker (other 
woman Smita Patil) of guilt but 
gently (yet firmly) says no to the 
purely fantasy figure of the under- 
standing ghazal singer who falls in 
in love with her. Not only is the 
film supremely unfair to the other 
woman, making her an insecure 
schizophrenic in search of a father 
substitute. The heart of the film is 
the male chauvinism of making two 
attractive women go mad with 
desire to possess and keep a man 
who looks like a shoddv, spineless 
egoist. Putting most of the blame 
on the other woman reiterates the 
purity of the stay-at-home wife. 


Usa marriages caught in the 
professional flux face far more 
stresses and cannot be defined in 
the black and white terms of Arth. 
For all Shabana’s bid for indepen- 
dence, she needs the clutch of sur- 
rogate motherhood to the young 
daughter of her jailed maidservant. 
Only Jabbar Patel’s Subah had the 
honesty and courage to show the 
strength of a woman’s commitment 
to her vocation and leave a home 
which had anyway become hollow 
and emptied of emotional bonds. 
But such disturbing films don’t get 
a wide viewing. Very often, a career 
is only a consolation prize when 
the heroine does not get her man 
due to the conspiracy of circum- 
stances. Think of Rekha’s dedi- 
cated doctor in Mehendi Rang 
Layegi. Or the crusading lawyer in 
Mujhe Insaaf Chahiye. 


The fashion has set. A woman 
setting out to find herself has 
such a hardened purveyor of porn 
in the guise of sex education, (of 
the infamous Gupt Gyan series), 
B.K. Adarsh that is, jumping on 
the Ibsen bandwagcn. Aurat Pair ki 
Juti Nahin На: is the proud pro- 
clamation as he mutilates the classic 
A Doll’s House beyond all recogni- 
tion except in the bare story line. 


For all but the last fifteen minutes, 
Dipti Naval plays the cowering, 
fearful wife with such abject servi- 
tude that you wonder how she had 
the gumption to marry Marc Zuber, 
the specialist in caddish husband 
roles. Her rich father had opposed 
the marriage to the hard, priggish 
lawyer with not an iota of feeling 
or concern for anything but his 
honour, spotless reputation and a 
positive mania for truth. The hus- 
band’s constant putdowns, calculat- 
ed snubs and intemperate outbursts 
have crushed the spirit out of her. 
Funnily enough, the way she 1s 
made to behave with the husband’s 
dying best friend, can be construed 
not only by the jealous Marc Zuber 
but by a majority of the audience, 
as perfectly reprehensible for a res- 
pectably married woman. So, part 
of the husband's boorish temper is 
justified. · What makes the husband 
villainous beyond redemption is his 
throwing out the idols which his 
wife has installed in a fit of piety. 
And he shows the door to his 
widowed, penitent and helpless 
mother-in-law. 


IN eant century morality is 
what operates in most Indian homes 
but a splendid opportunity for 
transcreating a literary classic into 
our conditions has been lost, The 
cardinal sins of the man's filial 
ingratitude and impiety are invoked 
to justify Dipti Naval's slamming 
of the door in the final scene. Only, 


it may not reverberate through the 


subcontinent as Nora’s firm slam- 
ming of the door of her doll’s house 
did through a shocked Europe. Our 
filmmakers have to make veritable 
monsters of the husbands before a 
wife can assert her selfhood. That 
she is equally or more subtly 
oppressed in a seemingly happy 
marriage is too subversive an idea 
to the pillars of the status quo. 
Only Benegal did it in Bhumika. 


The shining exceptions are rare 
and getting rarer still. The protest- 
ing woman is ossifying into a new 
box-office stereotype. Unless dis- 
criminating women audiences them- 
selves see and recognise the con 
games and cop outs of such ‘pro- 


gressive’ filmmakers, а gullible 
public 1s mesmerised into clutching 
at these straws as meaningful 


explorations of womens’ status, 


-Crimes of honour 


а 


SEHJO SINGH 


PURDAH, metaphorically or actu- 
ally has been the most widely used 
instrument of enforcing sexual segre- 
gation. It is interesting to note that 
other ‘kinds of oppressions such as 
of caste, race, and to some extent 
class, also involve some measure of 
segregation. A certain distancing 
between the oppressor and the 
oppressed, it would seem, is essential 
for the process of oppression to 
operate smoothly. Segregation saves 
the oppressor from the unpleasant- 
ness of directly witnessing a dehu- 
manising process, but more impor- 
tantly, segregation prevents the 
notions of superiority or inferiority 
or of appropriate gender roles from 
coming under scrutiny. And when 
oppression is established as the 
‘natural order’, the oppressors can 


plead an innocent helplessness in 
the face of it. 


Sexual segregation decrees that 
both men and women avoid all but 
the most essential interaction. The 
burden of segregation, however, is 
borne primarily by women. Segre- 
gation has never meant equal restric- 
tion on both the sexes but seclusion 
for one and freedom for the other. 
Men are not only free of any res- 
ponsibility of maintaining segrega- 
tion, they are not even obliged to 
respect it. Women, therefore, are 
required to observe seclusion against 
consistent and pervasive male 
invasion. 


The most important characteristic 
which distinguishes sexual segrega- 
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. tion from other kinds, is that it is 


for the most part self-imposed. 


` The enduring strength of the insti- 


tution of purdah lies in the fact that 
those who are oppressed are made 
a party to their own oppression. 
The value system of the society, of 
which seclusion of women is an 
intrinsic part, is a value system 
which women share, even if for 
mere survival. 


Central to our value system are 
the twin concepts of izzat or honour 
and sharm or shame (better expres- 
sed by that quaint euphemism, 
modesty). Of the two, the latter is a 
peculiarly feminine virtue which 
consists of keeping oneself ‘pure’, 
untouched and also unseen. This in 
concrete terms implies preservation 
of virginity till marriage and chasti- 
ty in marriage. But it is not enough 
to have preserved them, they should 
be known to have been so, and that 
the ‘reputation’ should be unsoiled. 
It was reported from Cochin that a 
mother and her two teenaged 
daughters were driven to suicide, 
only because of malicious gossip 
about one of the girls (TOI, 
7.11.1983). 


P s cannot allow women 
the right to sexual self determination 
for several reasons. The necessity to 
ensure legitimate male heirs, and to 
maintain the purity of a caste is one 
imperative the other is to have 
complete control over women, as 
property themselves. The most 
obvious example of transfer of 
women as property is the custom of 
bride price, as known to many 
countries in the past and still prac- 
tised in many tribal communities in 
India. Women are exchanged for 
other women or for a fixed amount 
of grain, cattle, or cash. Though 
favourably counterpoised as an 
alternative to dowry, it should be 
remembered that bride price is not 
a price paid to the bride, but a price 
paid for her, to her previous owner, 
her father or her ex-husband. And 
the commodity is the girls virginity 
which has often to be proved and 
also her labour power. 


Further development of patriar- 
chy however requires that women 
do not even remain economic assets. 
they are turned into economic liabi- 
lities. The women are not sold, but 


they have to be compulsorily gifted 
away. Kanyadaan, or the gift of the 
virgin daughter is that of the highest 
order according to the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but it is also obligatory, hence 
the additional material inducement 
which constitutes dowry. The prac- 
tise of hypergamy both of caste and 
class, creates a still greater impera- 
tive for dowry to be substantial. 
The demand for doctors, civil 
Servants, managers, etc. as grooms, 
is also another form of hypergamy, 
which is responsible for the meek 
acceptance of larger and larger 
amounts of dowry. 


T. position of women as an eco- 
nomic liability stems primarily from 
their being a sexual liability, and the 
linking of the two with the honour 
of the family, has produced vicious 
results for women. The anxiety to 
get daughters married off before 
their virginity is risked, weighs 
very heavily on the family’s 
mind, and hence the wide prevalence 
of pre-puberty marriages despite 
legal provisions. The same anxiety 
also leads to female infanticide and 
its modern version, aborting of the 
female foetus. The phenomenon of 
Kulinism, i,e., multiple marriages of 
the high caste Brahmins, sometimes 
as many as forty, (who collected 
the dowry and left the brides 
behind) became widespread in 
Bengal due to these very reasons. 


The widow in such a situation 
becomes an anachronism, though 
nominally under her son, her sexua- 
lity is not effectively controlled. She 
therefore becomes a threat to the 
prevailing sexual norms and may 
even risk the purity of the caste. On 
the other hand there are strong stric- 
tures against widow remarriage, 
because a woman once ‘consumed?’ 
cannot be recycled, and also because 
this may take the property in the 
name of the widow outside the 
family, especially in the Dayabhaga 
system of jurisprudence as was pre- 
valent in Bengal. This dilemma was 
resolved through sati. 


Sati was the last claim of the dead 
husband on his property, the wives, 
that they too destroy themselves. 
Only a few could burn themselves 
voluntarily; most widows, some- 
times as young as four years, had 
to be drugged, beaten up and push- 


ed into the fire with long poles. The 
throwing of live women into the fire, 
often more than one, brought enor- 
mous respect and honour for the 
husband's family. The much glorifi- 


ed Rajput custom of jauhar, (literal 


ly meaning bravery) i.e., the niass 
immolation of women when their 
husbands went to fight their last 
battle was the expression of the 
same traditional wisdom. The vene- 
ration for the custom has certainly 
not died as was evident from a pro- 
cession taken out in the capital in 
December 1980. to honour a prin- 
cess who had once become a sati, 
and we still hear of women attempt- 
ing to do the same. Or maybe this 
was an escape from the life of severe 
persecution which widows were forc- 
ed to lead. Almost 20,000 miserable 
and destitute Bengali widows in 
Vrindavan and Mathura can only 
be called living satis. ~ 


For those of us who think that 
looking upon women as the property 
of men is now a thing of the past, 
have only to read the judgement of 
the Punjab High Court in a case of 
Restitution of Conjugal Rights 
(Kailashwati vs. Ajodhia Prakash, 
Punjab Law Reports, 1977), which 
States, ‘In all civilised societies, the 
husband has а quasi-proprietary 
right over his wife.” Kailashwati, a 
teacher, had to resign from her job 
after she had been transferred, 
because the court decided that she 
cannot change the place of resi- 
dence, but only ‘follow the husband 
if he changes his place of residence” 


(See Manushi No. 3, 1980). №“ 


wonder most cases of restitution are 
filed by husbands and are also 
decided in their favour. 


М ы decisions about women’s 
lives and sexuality however, are not 
taken by the court but by the hus- 
band and the family. A young 
woman in Pune district was forced 
by her in-laws to fish out a coin 
from a pan of boiling oil to prove 
her fidelity (TOI, 22.7.83), a Par- 
vati Bai of Raipur was blinded (TOI, 
25.11.83) and another, Chanda, 
had her nose chopped off (TOI, 
18.11.83) each by their respective 
husbands on suspicion of infidelity. 
Many do not stop short of murder. 
A man shot his wife dead 1n Gopal- 
pur (MP) (HT, 9.10.83), another 
stoned his wife to death near Tiru- 
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pathi (ТОТ, 11.2.83), because of the 
same suspicion. While women may 
be killed or maimed for not being 
virgin or chaste, for men this is 
not even essential to be considered 
honourable, but may even be taken 
as a sign of unmanliness. The virtue 
of their female relatives though, has 
to be intact. It was Caeser’s wife 
and not Caeser who had to be 
above suspicion. 


hen female virtue becomes the 
pivotal point of the code of honour 
for the individual, family, or clan, 
elaborate arrangements are made 
to safeguard it. Among the means 
adopted to secure virginity and 
chastity, seclusion or purdah is one, 
the other less widely known, but 
far more cruel is the practise of 
genital mutilation. 


Though popularly known as 
female circumcision, it has little in 
common with male circumcision. 


Male circumcision does not harm. 


the body nor does it hamper male 
sexuality, whereas female circumci- 
sion involves surgical destruction of 
female genitalia. There are three 
kinds of mutilations done to the 
female body. The first known as 
sunna circumcision involves cutting 
off the head of the clitoris, the 
centre of female orgasm, making 
the woman incapable of experienc- 
ing any pleasure in the sex act, and 
vet this multilation is the least 
damaging of the three. The second 
kind is the excision of the entire 
clitoris and sometimes the entire 
exterior genitalia. The third is in- 
fibulation i.e. sewing together both 
sides of the vulva after scraping 
them raw, along with excision. 
Only a small opening is left for 
urine and menstrual blood to pass 
through, and the smaller it is, the 
greater is the bride price which can 
be extracted by the father from the 
prospective groom.* 


Infibulated women have to under- 
go the torture several times for they 
have to be literally opened up for 
sexual intercourse after marriage. 
Child birth is very difficult and 
complicated for them and can be 


*Infact, ‘In the Sudan, infibulation 
traditionally is called '"Tahur" which in 
Arabic means cleansing or purity'. (Fran 
P. Hosken, The Hosken Report, WIN 
News, USA, 1982). 


very injurious for tne child. More- 
over, after every birth women have 
to be sewn up again for a tighter 
opening so that the husband's 
pleasure during intercourse is not 
reduced. 


The operations are carried out in 
most unhygienic conditions with the 
aid of fingernails, kitchen knives, 
razors and thorns. Needless to say 
that these women remain diseased, 
infected, and ia excruciating pain 
for the rest of their lives. The solu- 
tion however is not that these oper- 
ations should be performed in 
modern hospitals as some countries 
have resorted to doing. Modern 
technology and government license 
have only granted a fresh lease of 
life to this inhuman tradition. 


This practise has been variously 
defended on grounds of religious, 
moral, and traditional values. 
President Kenyatta of Kenya had 
vigorously supported it. Genital 
mutilation is widely practised by 
different religious and ethnic groups 
in several countries in Africa and 
West Asia, only Egypt and Sudan 
have officially declared ıt illegal. It 
is by no means restricted to Mus- 
lims, many Christians and tribal 
groups also practise it. Where 
purdah is common, as in most of 
North Africa, only sunna circum- 
cision is  practised, but where 
women have to be allowed to parti- 
cipate in the subsistence economies 
as in central and southern Africa, 
infibulation is resorted to in order 
to safeguard their virginity or chas- 
tity. The female relatives of a pros- 
pective groom  infact inspect the 
genitals of a girl before marriage. 
And ‘it is also believed that a girl 
who is not operated on will run 
wild and disgrace her family ... their 
daughters will not be marriageable 
if they are not operated on. Thus, 
they (fathers) will loose the bride 
price.’ (Hosken Report). 


I, continental Africa alone, the 
Hosken Report documents a stagger- 
ing figure of approximately 84 mil- 
lion cases of genital and sexual muti- 
lation of women and girls for the 
year 1982 alone. However, there 
are other such cases reported from 
the Middle-East, South-East Asia 
and South Asia including India too, 
though no such systematic research 


such as the Hosken Report has been 
undertaken. , 
As the objective of controlling 
female 
common to all partiarchal socie- 
ties, so is the practise of genital 
mutilation even though its 


form may have varied in time ' 


and place. In medieval Europe, 
according to Elizabeth Gould Davis, 
'the (upper) classes resorted less 
frequently to infibulation but used 
instead the chastity belt, which was 
supposedly less painful. When one 
considers that some women were 
locked up in these for months or 


even years while their lords were: 


away, the torture of accumulated 
excrement and of infection is beyond 
imagination’. (Mary Daly, Gyn/Eco- 
logy, London, The Women's Press, 
1981). Clitoridectomy, too, was 
widely practised in nineteenth cen- 
tury and early twentieth century 
Europe and North America, asa 
remedy against masturbation and 
for ensuring female fidelity and 
chastity. Some societies have had to 
actually amputate women in order 
to control them, others have simply 
denied and distorted female sexua- 
lity with equal success. This was 
achieved by a vast build-up of myth- 
ology of rape and family ‘honour’. 


T. ideology of honour as Kath- 
leen Barry (Female Sexual Slavery, 
USA, Prentice Hall, 1979) points 
out, assumes an implicit female 
guilt in all sexual contact outside 
marriage, whether forced or volun- 
tary. Sınce in either case the woman 
loses her virtue, she is supposed to 
have nothing left to live for and is 
hence advised to commit suicide. 
Gandhiji also thought that suicide 
was an excellent way of non-violent 
passive resistance which can be 
offered by women to escape rape. 
For women therefore, shame be- 
comes the prime constituent of 
honour, the two may even be con- 
fused as is evident from the common 


.Hindi phrase for rape, izzat lootna, 


which literally translates as the 
robbing of honour. 


Rape for a woman would simply 
mean a criminal invasion of her 
personal integrity, but for the patri- 
archal society, it has primarily 
meant an assault on the legally 
recognised male rights of posession. 


sexuality and fertility is : 
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- Ina rape, the aggressor is а man, 
^ the rapist, the aggrieved party is 
`2 ‘also a man, the father or the hus- 
“band, and 

` .damaged property. This concept of 
` < Tape informed the ancient legal 
- codes, the code of Hammurabi, for 


the woman is only 


instance, prescribed less punishment 
for incest than for rape, since the 
father owned his daughter. Even 
today the non-recognition of rape 
in marriage is the affirmation of the 
same unconditional right of the hus- 
band over his wife's body. The 
Indian Penal Code, section 375, 
clearly makes this exception that, 
‘sexual intercourse by a man with 


-his own wife, the wife not being 


under fifteen years of age is not 
rape. Section 376 reduces the 
punishment from ten to two years 
ifthe wife is merely above twelve 
years of age. 


It should be remembered that 
otherwise the age of consent is 
sixteen years, and the minimum age 
for marriage for Hindu women at 
least is eighteen years. It is evident 
therefore, that not only is the State 
protecting a person who has already 
committed a crime by marrying an 
underage git], it is also abdicating 
its responsibility of protecting child- 
ren against adult violence. 


E concept of rape also forms 
the basis of our commonsense under- 
standing. A feud between the tribes, 
a clash between communities, or a 
war between two countries neces- 
sarily involves rape of women 
belonging to the defeated side. By 
raping ‘their women’, the victor puts 
the seal of ultimate humiliation on 
the defeated inen. 


Susan Brownmiller (Against Our 
Will, Penguin, 1975) gives a detailed 
account of the use of rape in terro- 
rising whole populations in the two 


- world wars and the two recent wars 


of Bangladesh and Vietnam. The 
mass scale rape of Hindu and Mus- 
lim women during the Partition riots 
in 1947, and in scores of caste and 
communal riots and police atrocities, 
reveals a well established pattern of 
using rape as an instrument of inti- 
midation in India. It is as if the 
rape of women becomes a way of 
communicating defeat between war- 
ring men. The language of swear 
words used in India and also pro- 
bably elsewhere, has many phrases 


connoting the intention to rape the 
other's sister or mother. 


While it is true that threat of rape 
is universally used to keep women 
in their place within the family, yet 
the degree of their vulnerability 
depends upon the economic and 
social status enjoyed by their 
family caste or clan. The inter- 
action between gender relations 
and structures of economic and 
social inequality determines the 
nature of potential rapists and their 
victims. This picture might be simp- 
listic in view of the fact that the 
incidents of the raping of upper class 
women generally go unreported, yet 
instances.like Belchi, Pipra, Narain- 
pur, and quite recently Bapu Bigha, 
to quote just a few, prove the basic 
logic of the proposition. 


This perhaps also explains the 
alarming frequency of rapes com- 
mitted by the police and the para- 
military forces. The stir created by 
the Mathura and Rameezabe cases 
resulted in a shifting of the burden 
of proving the woman's consent on 
the rapist in case of custodial rape, 
but no steps have been taken to 
prevent rape in police custody. The 
position of the victim remains as 
vulnerable as before, as was illus- 
trated by the rape of thirteen year 
old Jhunnu in Delhi in September 
1985. Jhunnu represents a typical 
victim of police rape. She is a poor 
dalit girl who worked as a maid 
servant and was taken to the police 
station on a charge of theft of 
jewellery. She was kept in the police 
station for two days and raped even 
though the charge against her had 
been withdrawn. Jhunnu’s brotber 
registered a case with the help of 
Naari Adhikar Sangharsh Samiti, a 
woman's group in Delhi, and both 
he and the activists of the group 
were harassed by the police. Jhunnu 
meanwhile disappeared from hope 
and was found in the house of a 
severly handicapped man whom she 
wanted to marry to escape the 
taunts of her neighbours and even 
her family. 


A, victims of rape, even those of 
mass rape, are like Jhunnu, subject 
to social ostracism, for they bring 
‘dishonour’ to the family or group. 
A twenty year old Sudha, who was 
gangraped in Madras, was ostracised 


by her family for having disgraced 
them (Indian Express, 17.3.1983). 
In Kotputli (Rajasthan) where 
people demonstrated against police 
rape, and three were even killed in 
the subsequent firing, the victim of- 
rape, Gayatri was disowned both by 
her husband and her parents for 
having brought shame on them 
(Statesman, 3.3.1984). No wonder 
most rape victims are hostile 
towards the struggles launched on 
their behalf which brings them 
enormous unwelcome and often un- 
sympathetic publicity. This also 
explains why most rape victims are 
driven to suicide or prostitution. 


Н... а гаре victim cannot be 
saved from social stigma by impos- 
ing press censorship as the govern- 
ment has sought to do, but only by 
strengthening the struggle against 
the whole patriarchal value system. 
The problem however does not end 
here. The woman who publicly 


declares that she has been raped is 


not only dishonoured, she is also 
disbelieved. This disbelief is the fear 
of false accusation which is written 
into various legal provisions and is 
further amplified by the male domi- 
nated judicial structure, 


Most frequently, efforts are made, 
to prove that the victim did not 
resist enough or was of a ‘loose’ 
moral character and consent there- 
fore is understood to be implied. 
Take the case of Mathura, a m'nor, 
who was brought to the police, 
station by her brother who was pre- ^ 
venting her from marrying the boy 
of her choice. She was raped by one 
policeman and molested by another 
in the toilet behind the police 
station. The Session Court declared 
her:as a woman of loose moral 
character, since she was not a virgin, 
and said she had concocted the story 
ofrape when confronted by rela- 
tives. The High Court found the 
accused guilty, but the Supreme 
Court upheld the verdict of the 
Session Court and held that the lack 
of signs of injury on Mathura’s 
body proved that the accusation of = 
rape was false. 


The digging up of evidence of the 
‘moral character’ of the rape victim 
is a very widely used tactic sanc- 
tioned by clause 4 of section 155 of 
the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, 


which says, ‘When a man is prose- 
cuted for rape or an attempt to 
таре, it may be shown that the 
prosecutrix was of a generally im- 
moral character’. It is on this basis 
that many rapists are acquitted by 
the court. In another case, three 
NCC cadets gang raped one Pramilla 
Rout, but were held innocent by the 
Supreme Court. Pramilla was held 
to be of ‘loose’ moral character 
since the man she had married 
already had a wife, and she there- 
fore was his concubine (Manushi 
no. 7, 1981). 


It is quite evident therefore, that 
the same old notion of implicit 
female guilt in all sexual contact 
outside marriage, continues to 
inform our judicial system. It is 
marital sanctions and not the right 
to personal integrity, which are 
upheld by judicial pronouncements. 
It is not a coincidence that while the 
court does not even consider the 
possibility of rape within marriage, 
it deliberately blurs the distinction 
between forced and voluntary inter- 
course outside it. 


I... rape victim, even though stig- 
matized, at least is recognised by law 
as a Victim, but the victim of prosti- 
tution, a rape more debasing, brutal- 
ising and continuous, is not even 
-ecognised. The prostitute herself is 
generally held to be the cause of 
prostitution, and if anyone has to be 
punished for it, it is she. À popular 
theory of atavism believes that pro- 
stitutes like all criminals are im- 
moral women who are biological 
:hhrowbacks to an earlier stage of 
evolution. Freud who exercised an 
enormous influence on modern 
criminology, said that prostitutes 
were only sexual deviants still trap- 
ped in their childhood oedipal synd- 
‘ome (Carol Smart, Women, Crime, 
ind Criminology, A Feminist Criti- 
jue, London, Routledge and Kegan 
?aul, 1976). Even the report of the 
Committee on Status of Women in 
ndia (Ministry of Social Welfare, 
New Delhi, 1974) states ‘over sexed’ 
yomen as one of the causes of pro- 
titution in India. The society at 
arge accepts prostitution as a neces- 
ary evil without which the honour 
yf mothers, sisters, and daughters 
vill be in danger, even though pro- 
titution and rape have always co- 
xisted. 


Condemned as immoral, or con- 
doned as a necessary evil, prostitution 
*has remained intrinsic to the ideolo- 
gy of honour in any patriarchal 
society. The courtesans of yester 
years hid this fact behind a facade 
of music, dance, and culture, the 
cult of the devadasi put a religious 
garb over it. The growing pressures 
of poverty, unemployment, destitu- 
tion have today clearly revealed the 
nature of female sexuality in a patri- 
archal society for what it is — a 
commodity. 


P rostitution is perhaps the most 
flourishing business today next to 
narcotics, and is growing every day. 
Several women are abducted or lur- 
ed 1nto the cities in search of a job, 
and are raped, tortured and forced 
into prostitution by organised 
gangs. Not only this, the traffic in 
women has also developed strong 
linkages with some traditions which 
strengthen it further. The devadasis 
for example are no longer available 
to the high caste men alone, but 
are now put up for sale in the 
‘free market" of the Bombay 
brothels. Every year 5000-6000 
women are dedicated to the goddess 
Yellamma in Karnataka and pass 
along the same channel. The custom 
of bride-price is used to transact 
marriages and the brides are then 
sold to the brothels, or else the 
bonded labourers are encouraged to 
buy their freedom by selling their 
wives into prostitution (See Robin 
Gupta, ‘From the Hills of Purola to 
the Brothels of Delhi? Manushi, 
No. 20. 1984, and Manjiri ‘From 
Bondage to Brothels’, PUCL Bul- 
letin, No. 17, 1982). 


The Indian Penal Code sections 
373 and 374 make the crime of buy- 
ing and selling of minors for pur- 
poses of prostitution a punishable 
offence but it does not take cogniz- 
ance of the traffic in adult women. 
The Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act, 1950 was brought into force 
for this purpose specifically, but has 
been used to further victimise the 
prostitutes. The client is punishable 
for a mere three months along with 
the prostitute, only if prostitution is 
carried on within 200 yards of any 
public place, while the prostitute can 
be subjected to semi-imprisonment 
in those hell holes called Nari Nike- 
tans for two to five years, and have 


to fall back on the pimps and. bios- А 


thel owners for bailing them out: ' 


The fact of police complicity is = 


too obvious to even be seriously 
denied. The way in which open 


ee 


wholesale markets trade in women : `` 


require active police cooperation 
and not just negligence of duty. One 
such market was discovered by 
Ashwini Sarin of the Indian Express 
in 1981, and several are reported to 
be flourishing (Jyotsana Chatterjee’s 
report in Statesman, 4.9.1984). Apart 
from this the police receive regular 
‘cuts’ from the brothel keepers to 
allow them to carry on their busi- 


ness. And even when they conduct - 


raids, the captured women are re- 
turned to the brothel keepers posing 
to be their guardians. This was 
alleged by Sheela Barse, a Bombay 
based journalist, in her writ petition 
to the Supreme Court against the 
Governments of Maharashtra, 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and 
Karnataka for their complicity in 
the trade of bonded prostitution in 
Bombay (Indian Express, 5.4.1984). 


T. the ideology of izzat or male 
honour which keeps women within 
the norms of marriage under the 
garb of protection from rape* is no 
less oppressive for women who fall 
outside its ambit, i.e. the prostitute. 
The common theme which under- 
lies both the major institutions of 
patriarchy i.e., marriage and prosti- 
tution is the control and ownership 
of women as male property and 
hence the conversion of female sexu- 
ality and fertility into a commodity. 
A commodity for which a good bar- 
gain can be struck in marriage, 
which can be stolen in rape, or 
snatched in bits during sexual harr- 
assment, and can be bought over 
the counter from the prostitutes. It 
is the same commodity which is fur- 
ther debased and sold as porno- 
graphy or used as a bait to lure the 
customer (male) to buy а particular 
product. From the virtuous devi to 
the glamourous semi-clad film star, 
all are bound by the same big chain. 
The main linkages in this chain 
are the crimes of honour designed 
to keep the women in their place: 
silenced, mutilated or even annihi- 
lated. 


я аа (but with legal sanctions within 
t). 
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In the university 


DEEPTI 


PRIYA MEHROTRA 


‘I help my mother in the kitchen. 
She gets so tired. My brother 
never thinks of helping. He 
never gets up even to fetch him- 
self a glass of water...I too get, 
tired. Of course, studies suffer.’ 


‘There is no future in doing a 
B.A. in these arts subjects. I am 
doing this B.A. only to pass 
time. So that I can have some 
more years of freedom, to talk, 
relax, see movies, go shopping 
with friends.’ 


‘Iwas keen to take part in a 
play with some other college 
people but it used to get late 
and my brothers and parents 
insisted that I come home well 
before dark. When I continued, 
they began to intimidate me. 
Everyday when I reached home 
my brothers would physically 
surround me, insult me, even 
slap me. Then they began to 
accuse me of meeting a boy- 
friend....If I had апу alterna- 
tive I would have left my house. 
As it was, I left the play.’ 


‘I wanted to go to a mixed 


. college, I find it unnatural to 


put boys and girls into different 
institutions as if we have diffe- 
rent abilities. My parents were 


in favour of a girl's college. T 
might have been able to per- 
suade them, but then it was 
much easier to get admission 
into a girls’ college because 
there are more seats here.’ 


“Опе ‘of my classmates had a 
boy-friend on the sly. She didn't 
know him so well, but she was 
infatuated. She didn’t want to 
go very far. In the end he forc- 
ed her, threatening to tell her | 
parents if she did not give in...’ 


*My parents will arrange my 
marriage. There is-no option. 
Like other girls, I want my own 
‘home, husband, children. I don't 
know any boys well I will 
adjust to him, and to his family. 
I want to teach in a School, but 
it depends on them. They may 
Dot want a working girl. If they 
object, I will not take a career? 


...S0 on and so forth. A stream 
of voices, women's voices, and all 
from one university. > 

Delhi University is а large com- 
munity, and varied. About one and 
a half lakh persons are involved 
here in the business of learning and 
teaching. In these pages we will 
focus on some aspects of gender 


relations within this important seg- 
ment of society. 


Does formal education change a 
. woman's lot? Is it ап instrument of 
liberation? Does it help us to 
emerge from the purdah? There are 
no easy answers to these controver- 
sial questions, and the answers I 
seek to develop here are but tenta- 
tive. I will base the ensuing analy- 
sis on experience, observation, and 
insights gleaned frequently from 
others, most importantly from 
women in this university. We will 
be exploring certain patterns, some 
recurring motifs, that haunt our 
lives. 


E. university reproduces many 
of the values dominant in the wider 
social order. Only the higher classes 
can partake of higher education; 
for the poor, primary school is in 
itself a luxury. Social hierarchies 
are recreated here. 


Although women's education has 
expanded enormously over the past 
century, gender remains a vital 
basis for structuring life in academic 
circles. The number of women 
students has multiplied, with Delhi 
University having well over fifty 
thousand. Yet an extract from the 
Home Education Consultation of 
1867 remains strangely relevant 
today: ‘In the case of higher classes, 
it is impossible to get a number of 
adult females together so as to form 
a school, lest they should be expos- 
ed to the observation of strangers. 
In the lower classes, there is the 
difficulty of keeping so valuable a 
breadwinner, as an active young 
girl, away from work, and,as the 
parents often think, wasting her 
time in acquiring book learning.’ 


Women from the lower classes 
continue to have little access to 
education today and none at all to 
higher education. The situation is 
more complicated when we look at 
the situation of women from the 
higher classes. 


— They have banded together to 
study in schools and colleges, but the 
prejudice against exposing women 
to the observation of alien men 
remains alive. Over the years our 
educational administrators have 
evolved suitable methods of keep- 
ing women secluded, while simulta- 


neously imparting modern learning 
to them. In the nineteenth century, 
zenana and  pardanashin schools 
were a unique compromise with 
orthodoxy. In these, private ins- 
truction was provided to women 
of the higher classes, thus  main- 
taining the family izzat. There is 
an explicit ideological continuum 
today in the many segregated 
Schools and colleges. In keeping 
with the imperatives of purdah 
culture, women are even today 
kept strictly guarded within colleges 
as well as hostels. 


Thus, for instance, whereas men's 
hostels have no rules except on 
paper, women's hostels have a 
multitude of rules, all strictly im- 
posed. There are timings, nights out 
are rationed; in one hostel i.e., Lady 
Shri Ram, women are not allowed 
out ofthe college-cum-hostel cam- 
pus except in groups and for speci- 
fied destinations. The situation in 
boys’ hostels is starkly in contrast. 
Tronically the women’s hostels and 
colleges always have male chowki- 
dars to maintain strict vigil. Appro- 
priately enough! 


In Delhi University there are 
twenty colleges listed as being only 
for women, from a total strength of 
some sixty colleges. There was a 
marked expansion of the university 
in the 1960s, with the Delhi Ad- 
ministration opening many new col- 
leges. Co-education was then pro- 
nounced to be desirable in principle. 
Yet most of the colleges set up меге 
single-sex. This, they said, was in 
deference to public opinion. As we 
know, the ‘public’ referred to in such 
situations is usually composed only 
of the patriarchs who dominate the 
social order. These include many 
influential educationists. 


A more progressive educational 
policy would have sought more 
effective ways to overcome segre- 
gation. As far back as 1891, we have 
Dr. Duncan, Director of Public 
Education in Madras Presidency, 
arguing that ‘...mixed schools are 
not as ill-suited to India as is some- 
times supposed...In discouraging 
mixed schools for little boys and 
girls, it seems to me that we are fos- 
tering a sentiment with respect to 
the seclusion of women, which, in 
the wider domain of social life, we 


condemn...(we are helping to) create 
an artificial sentiment in favour of 
the separation of the sexes...’ 


RN institutions perpetu- 
ate the division of men and women 
into separate worlds. He is trained 
to play his part in the world of men, 
whereas she is trained into the rules 
according to which she will be 
allowed space at the margins of a 
man’s world. Every attempt is made 
to maintain the ghare-baire structur- 
ing: men belonging to the public 
world and women to the private 


household. This process is reflected , 


in the courses of study adopted by 
college-goers. 


We find women clustered in cer- 
tain courses, men in others. The 
latest university yearbook, i.e., for 
the year 1983-84, yields interesting 
information. The Delhi College of 
Engineering has 1,040 men to 87 
women students, whereas the Delhi 
Institute of Technology teaches 38 
men and 5 women. Among medical 
students, men significantly out- 
number women. The same is true 
for the faculties of business econo- 
mics and business management. 
B.Sc. and M.Sc. courses attract many 
more men than women. 


On the other hand the Lady Irwin 
College, which has courses in home 
science, child development and 
dietetics, caters exclusively to 
women. The R.A.K. College of 
Nursing has 194 students, all 
women. The Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics is only for women. The 
faculty of music has 376 women to 
23 men. The Delhi School of Social 
Work has many more women than 
men, the same being true for the 
faculty of education which claims 
1,022 women and 60 men as stu- 
dents. 


The ‘female’ courses emphasise 
womens' primary role conditioning 
ie., as wives and mothers. They- 
reinforce the feminine trait of sewa- 
bhay, of nurturing other human 
beings. They rarely lead onto finan- 
cially rewarding professions. Men 
are conspicuous in the courses that 
do give way to lucrative professions. 
Typically, the courses concerned: 
with modern science and techno- 
logy, levers to major positions of 
power, are male dominated. 
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The pattern is further established 
when we look at the multitude of 
vocational and hobby courses run 
in the city. The Industrial Training 
Institutes cater largely to men, who 
flock to courses in electronics, 
mechanics,  TV-radio repairing, 
motor vehicle repairing, carpentry 
and so on. Polytechnics cater exclu- 
sively to women. So, large numbers 
of women are learning sewing, cook- 
ing, textile designing, beauty care, 
typing, shorthand, keypunching, 
hairdressing and dollmaking. 


For many of these women, who 
receive some form of formal instruc- 
tion for well over fifteen years, 
marriage is still the prescribed desti- 
nation. Only the route has altered, 
becoming longer and slightly more 
adventurous. This co-option of for- 
mal education occurred fairly early. 
The Review of Education in India 
(1917-22) noted that parents edu- 
cated their daughters in order to 
‘marry them on better and easier 
terms. But as soon as a suitable 
bridegroom was available the girl 
was at once placed in the seclusion 
of the purdah.’ 


A student from JIT Delhi, relates, 
‘There area few girls in our batch. 
Each of us gets a lot of unwanted 
attention, so we are tense most of 
the time. To top it, teachers ignore 
us, just “forget” to include us in 
educational tours, and make cutting 
remarks about how we will not be 
working anyway, we will only get 
married, so why are we depriving 
some poor boys of seats?’ 


Saa attitudes are not uncommon 
in institutions teaching science and 
technology. On the surface all sub- 
jects are open to all persons, But 


. there are inbuilt mechanisms which 


perpetuate gender-specific role-con- 
ditioning. In Delhi’s Sardar Patel 
Vidyalaya, two boys have broken 
new ground by offering home 
science in high school. Vibha 
‘Parthasarathy, Principal of the 
school, has béen actively promoting 
ideas and practices stressing equality 
of the sexes, and this was one of the 
natural outcomes. But such courses 
are generally meant for women, and 
were any boy keen to study home 
science in college, he would find it 
impossible because he would not 
get admission anywhere, 


Although nowadays there is some 
noise being made about promot- 
ing women’s education, with an 
emphasis on training women to play 
a useful role in nation-building and 
developmental activities, no real 
reorganisation of the existing divi- 
sion of labour is envisaged. Rarely, 
if at all, has any policy-maker seen 
the need for- change in the role of 
men. 


- Yet another fillip to sexism is 
provided by the content of various 
academic courses. Sexist, thinking 
has indeed seeped very deep. Thus, 
as a student of economics remarks, 
‘Man is a rational creature. But 
woman? Woman, it emerges from 
our textbooks, is typically a glut- 
tonous consumer of commodities 
produced by men. The definition of 
‘work’ accepted by economists 
leaves out work that is unpaid. So 
housework is simply defined out of 
existence!’ 


Кн critiques of science have 
pointed out that unreal dichotomies 
(such as rationality-vs-emotion, 
objectivity-vs-subjectivity, mascu- 
line-vs-feminine) have been promot- 
ed by modern science and the 
Scientific method. These grossly 
disfigure the way in which we see 
and interpret the world. All acade- 
mic disciplines have an androcentric 
bias. As Dale Spender writes іп a 
book called Men’s Studies Modi- 
fied: ‘Most of the knowledge pro- 
duced in our society has been 
produced by men; women have been 
"left out" of codified knowledge; 
where men have formulated expla- 
nations in relation to themselves, 
they have generally either rendered 
women invisible or classified. them 
as deviant ... Not only have women 
been excluded from the process but 
the process itself can reinforce the 
“authority” of men and the ‘‘defi- 
ciency” of women.’ 


Rectification of the sexist imba- 
lance that pervades all academic 
disciplines is bound to be a long 
and intricate process. Such a quest 
has just begun in Delhi University. 
Thus the history department, in 
revamping its syllabi, has allowed 
much more space to womens’ his- 
tory. The political science depart- 
ment has made some changés in 
syllabi. Women's Development units 


have been opened in some women's 
colleges, the contents of which are 
being developed autonomously 
within the different colleges. But 
there is still a very long way to go 
before any real dent can be made. ^ 


This questioning of course con- 
tent is but one of the signs of the 
altered consciousness of women. 
Despite its gross limitations, formal 
education has been a liberating 
experience to the extent that it pro- 
vides space and some rudimentary 
means for developing independent 
thinking’ as well as independent 
earning skills. 


The change in material conditions 
can be profound. With thousands of 
women in offices, on buses, on the 
streets, they are become increasingly 
visible. They are stepping beyond, 
their conventional roles, and peoplé 
are being forced to redefine 
their conceptions of womanhood. 
Women have over the centuries 
been categorised as ‘daughter’, ‘wife’ 
and ‘mother’; ‘whores’ being the 
residual category. The ‘good’ 
woman is one who is protected, and 
in her seclusion reposes the honour 
of the entire family. The unsheltered 
woman, logically enough, is not 


virtuous. Margaret Fuller, points 
out in The Wrongs of Indian 
Womanhood that at one time 


nautch girls had been the only edu- 
cated women in the country, links 
resistance to Womens’ education 
today to this historical association. 
But -rigid stereotypes are being_ 
broken in practice. By her being 
a woman who stresses self-depen- 
dence and seems to flaunt male 
protection, profoundly challenges 
feudal-patriarchal norms. She is not 
acceptable, evokes hostility, be- 
comes the brunt of malé aggres- 
sion. 


і, August 1984 two men were 
killed in a clash over the ‘eve-teas- 
ing’ of a student of Jamia Univer- 


- sity. She complained to her brother, 


who came with some cronies and 
stabbed the two suspected eve-- 
teasers, amid ‘a frenzy of flashing 
knives and demented screaming 
among the dozen or so men on the 
roadside.’ (Indian Express, 10.8.'84). 


In February 1985, a group of 
some thirty women was attacked by 


a gang in broad daylight in the 


Lodhi Gardens. Knives were flashed, 
one woman injured. Bystanders did 
not help, but afterwards affirmed 
that some of the thugs were students 
of the nearby Dayal Singh College, 
and had a consistent record of 
harassing and molesting women in 
this public park. 


"These are but stray instances — 
any attempt at documentation 
would fill volumes. What I want to 
bring out here is the gravity of 
the ‘problem and the fact that college 
authorities themselves are absolutely 
unable to grapple with the issues 
involved. Indraprastha College has 
the exceptional record of actually 
being sympathetic to students who 
have suffered harassment, help- 
ing them to fight cases at social 
and legal levels. Other colleges, by 
‘and large, simply ignore the issue. In 
St. Stephen’s the authorities discour- 
aged women who wanted to bring 
some of the culprits to book when 
a large mob had molested them 
within the college compound. 


I. an article in The Statesman, 
‘Roots of Violence Against Women’ 
(25-4-82), Veena Das, a teacher of 
sociology in the university, suggests 
that we need to seek the roots of 
violence against women їп the 
family structure. This certainly is a 
necessary though tortuous process. 
She also finds that this pathology is 
being perpetuated in institutions of 
-higher learning. She writes that, ‘In 
a sense, the boys who attacked the 
girls in Delhi University recently 
were perhaps giving vent to their 
rage against such modern colleges 
which allow relations of friendship 
and. sexuality to develop between 
boys and girls... That there was no 
effort to hit back at the gang even 
with the help of the police seems to 
me to point to a subconscious 
admission that women who chose 
to go to such a college cannot 
expect any protection from the 
authorities or their male friends. At 
the unconscious level there was a 
sharing by the assaulters and the 
protectors in the same categories of 
thought.’ 


These analyses ring true when we 
look at several other facets. Some 
colleges screen sudents before admis- 
sion. LSR is known for rejecting 


students if they seem to be ‘fast’ or 
‘loose’. In 1984, applicants for hos- 
tel residence in Miranda House were 
asked, ‘Define a decent dress’; 
‘Would you dance at a party? and 
so on. Those who conform are 
given admission (Refer to Neerja 
Chowdhry’s article, “The Creed of 
Conformism’, in The Statesman, 
18-8-1984.) Voyeurism is exhibited 
in the Stephanian questioning as 
well: ‘What do you do in the even- 
ings? ‘What perfume do you use?’ 
and so on. Such questions are of 
course never put to male applicants. 
Anyhow the criteria are arbitrary 
and totally irrelevant to judging the 
intellectual or other abilities of a 
person. In 1985, an applicant was 
asked by the LSR college interview 
panel, ‘Why are you so fat? and 
*Why have you come here although 
you are fat?" 


Women face discrimination even 
when it comes to hostel space. 
Most coeducational colleges have 
hostels but in every case these are 
exclusively for men. Thus, whereas 
hundreds of men live on campus in 
Hindu, Ramjas, Hans Raj, Stephen's 
Kirori Mal etc. there is not one 
room in any of these college hostels 
for the hapless women who might 
desperately require accommodation. 
Four women's colleges do have 
hostels, and there is one hostel for 
post-graduate students. Male coun- 
terparts to this one hostel include 
the Post-Graduate Men's Hostel, 
Gwyer Hall, Jubilee Hall and the 
International Students’ Hostel. 
Whereas extensions to these have 
been built there is no plan afoot to 
increase women’s access to accom- 
modation. This becomes a serious 
impediment to the education of 
many women. 


dis at least one mixed college 
has a rule by which a woman who 
does not have both her parents 
living in town is not eligible for 
admission. Over three hundred 
men students live in the hostels of 
the very same college! Denial of 
space is a characteristic component 
of male-oiiented society, and this 
is merely one more vicious mani- 
festation. Even within most mixed 
colleges the atmosphere is so pro- 
male with many more men than 
women and also far more visible, 
that often women simply scuttle in 


and out of the Girl's common 
rooms, back and forth from class 
and the buses. They are rarely to 
be seen in cafes, playing grounds, 
and so on, 


From mixed colleges come gory 
stories of novel forms of humiliat- 
ing women —‘chick charts’ have been 
reported from several institutions, 
and even ‘uglies charts’ from one 
(Shri Ram College of Commerce). 
Obviously some male students see 
it as their right to rate women 
colleagues on the basis of face and 
figure and the authorities see noth- 
ing wrong. After all, ‘boys will bé 
boys! In Ramjas, in February 1985 
astudent was threatened at knife- 
point next to the college canteen, 
by a known goonda who 1s friendly 
with some boys in the Ramjas union. 
She was threatened because she 
refused to be ‘friendly’ with him. 


C os some other facts which’ 


are normally deemed unmention- 
able. Every department seems to 
have at least one or two male 
teachers who openly harass women 
students. This is an open secret. 
In one faculty a 62 year old teacher 
has a history of misdemeanour 
with women students. Some years 
ago he was forced to take leave 
over one such incident. He is back, 
and continues to leer at those who 
catch his eye, asks them to ‘come 
and see’ him. Не still fails women 
who refuse to toe the line. A 
respectable professor from another 
department is notorious for passing 
notes to women students during his 
classes, which are supposed to 
flatter but in fact humiliate her. A 
student from yet another depart- 
ment relates how a senior teacher 
used his position of authority to try 
and buy her. He asked for a sample 
of her handwriting, promising that 
she would do well in the paper he 
would be correcting and in the same 
breath asked her to come out with 
him ‘for lunch’, 


Let me reiterate that such inci- 
dents are not exceptional. I have no 
desire to besmirch the name of par- 
ticular departments or institutions. 
The whole point is the pervasiveness 
of these situations. No college, no 
department can plead innocent of 
such happenings. Nor are they 
limited to this one university — far 
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from it. Instances from other educa- 
tional institutions can readily be 
‘garnered. Anger at such situations 
must also lead us on to questioning 
the roots. We cannot but carry our 
searchlight into private homes, into 
that primary unit of socialisation, 
which allows such brutalisation of 
human beings to take place un- 
checked. 


Mi, women students and 
teachers have to succumb to beat- 
ing, rape, and even murder within 
their own families, These things hap- 
„pen all over our society, and the 
university is not immune. Some inci- 
dents come into the open, others 


` carry on, sucking the life-blood of 


the unhappy woman, day in and 
` дау out. In 1983 a first-year student 


.. of Miranda House swallowed poison 


and then burnt herself to death. She 
had earlier bean beaten and tortured 
at her in-laws’ place. She was often 
threatened but her parents advised 
her to stick it out and not talk 
about her misery. There are others 
_like Neelam. She was not the only 
one. And the responsibility for her 
death is shared by all of us. 


In 1982 a lecturer in S.P. 
Mukherji College died in unnatural 


` - circumstances. Her husband, a lec- 


turer in Hans Raj College had con- 
sistently been beating and harassing 
her. She had frequently come to 
college with cuts and bruises, which 
her colleagues had noticed. They used 
to share her sorrows and sympathise 
with her, but they were terribly 
“shocked by her death. They talked 
about what had happened. As a 
body, they realized that their own 
mistake had been to remain silent 
through all these years. They felt 
immensely guilty, and expressed to 
one-another the need to take some 
action even now. They investigated 
thé situation in detail, went to the 


"^' husband's house, talked to neigh- 
°" ° bours, participated in a demonstra- 


tion organised by the neighbours. 
They also went to Hans Raj College. 
There they faced a blank wall, with 
the body of male lecturers solidly 
_ protecting their colleague. They fol- 
` Jowed the case through the police 
. and court, along with Shakuntala's 


AP E 42 own parents. 


Not much may have emerged in 
concrete terms from one such effort, 


But it iş’ a sign of the changing 
consciousness. of many women, a 
growing urge to fight for the dignity 
of every woman. In this process 
some are attempting to understand 
the roots of oppression not only of 
women, but also of the proletariat, 
of peasants, of adivasis. There is a 
move to question and reinterpret 
notions of ‘development’, of ‘indus- 
trialisation’, and along with that the 
notions of female sharam and male 
izzat. There is a realization that no 
individual woman (or man) can be 
liberated, so long as the rest of the 
world retains its fetters. 


In the process of lopsided capi- 
talist development, inequalities of 
all sorts have intensified throughout 
the country. Psychological insecu- 
rities and discontent have mush- 
roomed. Employment has shrunk. 
The mass of human beings is being 
treated as an expendable and un- 
fortunate accident. In the worsening 
milieu, violence against all oppress- 
ed groups has been increasing. 
Women are no exception. 


In the context of the university 
today, women are having the oppor- 
tunity to come together, spend time, 
share, discuss, debate. ш the 
process there are some pools of 
protest building up. There are 
some ongoing efforts to build a 
common understanding, even to 
strategise and work together. Thus 
we have a magazine like Manushi in 
our midst — it is run mainly by 
two teachers of this university, 
alongwith several students, and 
others. We have a play like Ahsaas 
written by several students and 
teachers, and performed dozens of 
times over the past years, which 
questions and challenges our conti- 
nuing oppression. 


| \ e have had open protest in the 
form of demonstrations particularly 
against sexual harassment. Women 
from Indraprastha staged a massive 
demonstration some years ago in 
response to harassment in a DTC 
bus of one of their students. In 
1982, they held a demonstration 
following the Holi incident in 
Stephen's, and people from many 
colleges joined. Miranda House has 
taken up a case of harassment of 
one of their students. In July 1984 
there was massive protest when a 


young student was harassed in 
the Vasant Vihar University special. 


The Dahej Virodhi Chetna Manch, 
formed by various women’s groups, 
had in its ranks many university 
women, and men. The same is true 
of the anti-dowry play, Om Swaha. 
A sustained campaign against sexual 
harassment has been underlaken by 
women from various colleges. 
Karmika, a women's action group, 
has been initiated by a lecturer of 
Dayal Singh College. 


С there is great scope, and 
acrying need, for more cohesive 
action. But my hunch is that a pro- 
cess of questioning is well under 
way. Women are posing profound 
challenges at a multitude of levels. 
They are questioning social mores, 
and structures at many levels. Radi- 
cal thinking is developing in diffe- 
rent directions. There is a groping, 
an asking of questions never asked 

before, and a seeking for answers. 

There is some effort to  cstablish 

links with those oppressed in other 
situations. 


... As I write these last lines, I get 
a nagging feeling that perhaps I am 
getting carried away, seeing visions, 
indulging in a little bit of wishful 
thinking... 


... Are we in fact emerging from 
the purdah? Will we one day be 
able to discard it? 


Two arguments have emerged =. 
one, that formal education was 
designed to reinforce the status quo, 
including women’s secondary status, 
and that in this it has been largely 
successful over the years. But there 
is my second, my hopeful (and 
wishful?) argument — women are 
absorbing what they have been 
given and are using it in unforeseen 
ways. Even today formal education 
for women is often seen merely as 
an added accomplishment — wit- 
ness the advertisements for brides 
who are ‘wheatish-complexioned, 
convent-educated, and well-versed~ 
in household duties’. But these very 
appropriate wives are beginning to 
wonder how appropriate such a life 
is for them. Unable any more to fit 
into the expected categories and 
cages, they are making a bid to move 
beyond, 
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Books 


IN SEARCH OF ANSWERS: Indian Women’s 
Voices from Manushi edited by Madhu Kishwar 


and Ruth Vanita, Zed Press, 1984. 


IN the late seventies, after a quietude of nearly 
30 years, women started to draw public attention to 
the problematic of entrenched patriarchy in our 
society and the dangerous consequences it has for 
the life, liberty, livelihood, and dignity of women 
in contemporary India. A number of small auto- 
nomous women’s groups have by now stabilized their 
existence, giving rise to a debate on what for want 
of a better term may be called the ‘feminist 
movement’ in India. 


This movement has often been decried and dis- 


missed on the grounds that it is composed of urban ` 


middle-class elite women and that ‘women’s lib’ is a 
fad imported from the West, which has no relevance 
for countries like India. Too often this is a subter- 
` fuge for paternalist and sexist attitudes, even. among 
progressives. No doubt the base of the movement 
is narrow and culturally distant from the masses. It 
also bears a strong imprint of the trend known as 
radical feminism, prevalent in the West. These facts 
however cannot be used to belittle the movement, 
for in doing so, the democratic content of the move- 
ment is lost. Worse, it becomes a refusal to give 
serious political thought to both the theoretical and 
practical issues affecting women. 


In Search of Answers, a collection of articles 
drawn from the feminist journal Manushi, is a 
serious attempt to raise such issues. The quality of 
the articles varies, but a conscious attempt has been 
made to view the feminist question in India as 
primarily that of the vast majority of women belong- 
ing to the poorer castes and classes — dalits, tribals, 
agricultural workers, slum-dwellers, and the lower- 
middle-class. In this perspective, feminism includes 
concern for the question of poverty and the struggle 
of the mass of the rural and urban women. The 
role of the state through its planners, bureaucrats, 


police, jails and courts also comes within its pur `` 


view. The anthology thus highlights what feminism ." ` £ 


in India can/should mean, thereby demarcating it ^ ` 


implicitly from the issues and concerns of feminism 
in other countries. 


The ideological assumptions of the editors: of 
Manushi, implicit in this anthology in the Intro- ` 
duction and articles by Madhu Kishwar (curiously 
there are none by the co-editor Ruth Vanita, depart- 
ing from the normal practice of jointly edited 
books) and the selected editorials, аге (1) that though _ 
certain forms of women's oppression are class-based, . 
they can be fought through means other than class- 
struggle; (2) that women constitute a 'class' by them- 
selves; and (3) that they are, so to speak, a ‘natural’ 
social force for the peaceful transformation of our 
class, caste, patriarchy-ridden society. For brevity's 
sake, we refer the reader only to the suggestions 
(nos. 8, 11) made in the introduction as to how the 
oppression women suffer due to the dominance of 


the rich peasant class can be combatted — social - 


boycott led by women to persuade rich peasants to 
disarm themselves of firearms and lethal weapons, 
and the demand for property rights by women of 
this class. Through the latter, ‘the hegemony of the . 
class will be shaken from within." 


` These ideological assumptions do not preclude 
the inclusion of many articles written from a diffe- 
rent point of view as well as reports on struggles by- 
different ‘political groups and parties. In this a 


commendable non-partisan policy has been fol- .; 


lowed. What strengthens the anthology is that 
several of the articles are investigative. The effort : 


has been to present as concretely as possible tlre» 55^ 


conditions of women’s lives — for instance, ‘One 


More Queue’, ‘Family Life: The Unequal Deal’ and л 


‘They Give Us Light But Live In Darkness.’ Reports + 


on violence perpetrated on women cover violence a 


by upper castes and classes, police, and family. 


members. Among these, of interest in the follow-up. ` | 


on the Rameeza Bee case, ‘A Woman Destroyed.’ 
Included also are moving letters,-such as*Letters 
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Written at Death’s Door’, ‘Letter from Prison’, and 
“We Are Not Alone.’ A sense of hope is given by 
the inclusion of many reports of struggle by women, 
both individual and organised, to fight their oppres- 
sion. But simplistic optimism is avoided. Witness 
the editorials ‘Fight Against Dowry’ and “Why 
Can’t We Report to Each Other.’ 


The accounts of organised struggle raise important 
issues for the democratic movement. One, the 
oppression of women by men of their own class and 
the hostility they often have towards the participa- 
tion of women of their family or community in 
social struggles. Second, the inhibiting effect on 
women’s involvement due to the imposition of 
domestic responsibility on them and their general 
exclusion from decision-making in the course of the 
-struggle. And finally, the issue of giving land to 
women. All those interested in the agrarian question 
must pay particular attention to the long account of 
the Bodhgaya struggle, ‘Zameen Kenkar? Jote 
Onkar.' For the question of land to women has not 
been raised, except briefly by the CPI during the 
fifties, by any of the social and political agrarian 
movements. If the vulnerability of women, as of the 
toiling classes to which they belong, is to be located 
in their being excluded from access to means of 
production, then this question has a primary place 
in any programme of agrarian transformation. The 
short report, ‘Beaten for Cultivating Her Own Land 
in Karnataka' adds urgency to this issue. 


In all, the anthology serves the important func- 
tion of introducing the reader to the practical issues 
confronting us today and the need to engage in 
hammering out problem of theory. A job well done 
in the cause of Indian women. 


Sudesh Vaid 


WOMEN AND RURAL TRANSFORMATION: 
Two Studies by Rekha Mehra and K. Sarada- 


moni. Concept Publishing Company, New Delhi, 
irr e I D nC D C M e C CD LLL 


1983. 


THE common notion regarding the relationship of 
development vis-a-vis equality—the former impedes 
the latter particularly 1n the case of developing 
societies— is true with women too. Economic 
cbanges which are affecting post-colonial societies in 
an attempt to transform them are benefitting only 
small segments. Women as a whole have not 
„gained much, on the contrary development has 
often had a ‘deleterious effect upon the status of 
women' as pointed out by Rekha Mehra. 


In India the planners who cbalked out the Com- 
munity Development Programme for the benefit of 
the rural sector failed to see women as a seperate 
oppresed entity. Since planning was itself inade- 
quate its implementation obviously did not help 
women particularly in the countryside. This volume 
contains two pieces, one is a short research paper 


titled *Rural Development Programmes: Neglect of 
Women? by Rekha Mehra and the other is a wider 
study of women in Palghat District of Kerala, titled 
"Changing Land Relations and Women’ by K. 
Saradamoni. 


Rekha Mehra studies the Mahila Mandal Scheme 
which was instituted to bring in new ideas and 
skills to rural women with the help of Gram 
Sevikas who would themselve be of village back- 
ground but have an advisory role in initiating 
women into becoming skilled and confident. How- 
ever, success has been limited. At best Mahila 
Mandals did not become anything more than a 
welfare scheme. Adopting what the writer calls ‘a 
middle-class bias towards economics and welfare’ 
and viewing women only as home-makers led to the 
failure of the programme. To reach this conclusion 
the author studied a variety of Mahila Mandals 
including the ones that were apparently successful. 
These, too, had something like a ‘club’-like role 
to play. i 


Saradamoni’s research and fieldwork in Palghat, — 


Kerala, reveals how changes in agrarian relations in 
the more recent times has adversely affected women. 
The new system of land ownership and tenurial 
system has gradually pushed women back to ‘a 
position of subordination to male supremacy and 
continuing inequality. Palghat women once were 
part of the Marumakkathayam (matrilineal) system 
which gave women a privileged status. Since the 
advent of the British and until recently that system 
has slowly broken down mainly due to the changes 
in land-relations and the British-propagated idea to 
the educated Keralite that theirs was а pre-modern 
primitive system and needed to be disowned. 


Saradamoni’s study takes into account the history: 
culture and social relations among the cultivating 
castes of Palghat. Tables and charts used frequent- 
ly in the entire work covering various aspects have 
provided depth and accuracy to the research. Use 
of bofh Government records and documents and 
primary data such as information collected through 
talks, discussions and observations have contributed 
in making a meaningful study. 


The main findings ofthe two research papers as 
summed up by the volume's editor Vina Mazumdar 
is that without the removal of ‘both structural and 
attitudional biases’ with regard to women no deve- 
lopmental effort would be effective. 


Sreemati Chakrabarti 


THIRD WORLD SECOND SEX complied by Yi 


Miranda Davies. Zed Press, 1982. 


THE book is a compilation of 28 articles and 
interviews from twenty Third World countries. РАП 
the contributers are directly or indirectly participants 
of women's movements. Comingas they do from 


= 


different political, social and historical contexts their 
approaches are diverse. The collection is classified 
into eight sections. Although the theme of the 
sections is overlapping and not clearly defined, each 
article/interview is independent and complete by 
itself. The classification could have been done 
away with or rearranged into three or four broader 
themes. 


Written in a simple, lucid and non-academic style, 
the book successfully probes into what leads women 
of the Third World into challenging their situation, 
abandoning their traditional roles and organising. 
This reflects an emerging consciousness on the 
women’s question in the Third World. The articles/ 
interviews articulate a consciousness wary of the 
Western feminist label but at the same time recog- 
nises women’s surrogate status in their countries 
and the need to struggle against it. 


Starting with the exposition of how a general 
problem like famine (artificial scarcity) hits the 
women worst (India) it goes on to show how politi- 


~ cal parties have only diluted the ‘women’s question’ 


+ 


by creating their women’s wings (Lebanon). From 
women in the resistance movement (Chilean), 
reflecting on their struggle against fascism it moves 
on to working class women (Bolivian) struggling for 
improved living and working conditions, or partici- 
pating in national liberation movements as in Africa 
or the Middle East. All of them agree that in their 
struggle women have to accept everything twice over; 
double exploitation in the given situation and doubly 
difficult exile in any resistance. Aware of the histori- 
cal betrayal by various revolutionary movements 
that succeed to power, they see their struggle as dou- 
bly difficult in making their participation not just 
quantitatively important, but also a qualitatively 
vital one. 


The next theme dealing with ‘After the Revolu- 
tion’, enlists the experience of women from 
Mozambique, South Yemen, Iran, Grenada and 
Nicaragua where the revolutionary movements have 
succeeded to power and are implementing what they 
had earlier professed. At this juncture again diffe- 
rent regimes behaving in different ways define their 
national reconstruction. This section very clearly 
brings out the diverse approaches of the contribu- 
ters. Giving expression to individual perception 
censored by political commitment, they provide 
enough raw material for a debate; for much has 
been written by women of different political per- 
suasions from these countries. Yet what is undeni- 
ably important in these expressions is the recogni- 
tion of-the fact that women have to struggle against 
immense historical, cultural and psychological handi- 
caps even after the revolution. 


-The sections on ‘Autonomous Women’s Move- 
ment’ ‘Struggle against Violence and Health pro- 
blems’ are sections dealing with the need for an 
autonomous women's movement, defining the speci- 
fic nature of their problems. The theme of sexual 


violence against women raises issues like rape and * 


eve teasing; culturally sanctioned genital mutilation 
as in African States; or State sanctioned, forced 
sterilisation as in Peru. Besides this, the problem of 
not being able to benefit from State provided ser; 
vices including health extension etc., are statements 
justifying the need for an autonomous women's 
movement. 


The last section on women workers records their 
struggle against apathetic trade union and non-pro- 
tective labour laws (South Korea and Peru); refusing 
to work on night shift (Sri Lanka); fighting against 
wife beating, dowry and sexual exploitation (Adivasi 
women of Maharashtra, India). This section is an 
enumeration of the experiences of women fighting 
back. The tone of the articles is subdued and tame 
except in patches considering that the contributors 
are active participants of a struggle which challenges 
the idea of being subversive. 


Hurriedly put together within a period of 10 
months, the collection suffers from marginal inac- 
curacies. But these in no way mar the spirit of the 
book. Being the first volume of the series on Women 
in the Third World planned by Zed Press the editor 
Miranda Davies has provided through her approach 
of a non-committal compilation, a true reflection on 
the women's struggle in the Third World. 


With a list of recommended further reading, pub- 
lications and women's organisations in the Third 
World including Japan, the book should succeed in 
helping all those involved in the women's struggle 


. and studies from different countries, to link up, 


communicate and share experiences. In this connec- 
tion the book also carries an invitation to readers: 
*Zed Press would like to follow up this book with 
another volume that will include more women's 
organizations from a wider range of Third World 
countries, and raise further issues of concern to 
women. You and your organisation are hereby invit- 
ed to send in potential contributions, all of which 
will be acknowledged. They should be addressed to: 
Women in the Third World Series, Zed Press, 57 
Caledonian Road, London NI 9DN, U.K.’ 


Manju Kala 


WOMAN VERSUS WOMAN by Shirley Eskapa. 
Pan Books in Association with Hienemann, 1985. 


AMONG the studies on the status of women is the 
pseudo-scientific literature which is only a cover for 
the old ‘how-to-keep-your-man’ stuff. Wives should 
look attractive and cook well. To this Mrs. Eskapa 
adds that far better than hysteria is a good-humou- 
red stiff upper lip. Men, after all, are only little 
boys with a grown-up urge to philander. An under- 
standing of this basic difference between men and 
women will help any wife keep her husband. 


Inspite of its hundred-and-thirty-one-title biblio- 


graphy,. Woman Versus Woman is of this category. 
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‘ having an older man. (Living out 


Itisa study of the wife versus the mistress and 
argues that when her husband starts an affair the 
wife should not — not need not — feel guilty because 
any emotional reaction prevents the ability to plan a 
strategy to defeat her rival. The kindest way of 
reading this is to see it as a blow for wives who can 
and should play dirty to keep their husbands. But 
in fact the whole book is an apology for husbands. 
‘Diminish other woman without diminishing the 
man’ is its repeated advice to wives. 


The author assumes that an affair is always short- 
lived because the man is in ‘a state of ecstasy’ 
(fancy words for “briefly lustful’) and charmed by 
its clandestine nature. If the wife were to bring the 
affair into the open by understandingly telling him 
to goon a holiday with the other woman it would 


“fizzle out. Half а dozen ‘case histories’ are quoted 


to prove the point. 


Mrs. Eskapa’s premise (unsupported) is that every 
woman wants a permanent man in her life. No 
where does she relate the behaviour of those invol- 
ved in their socialisation, except to forgive the man 
who accepted a blatant ‘pass’ made by a woman to 
prove his ‘manliness’. The book’s language reveals 
its bias. For example, a wife discovering the other 
woman’s letters ‘made the mistake of confronting 
(her husband) with an angry scene’. In another case, 
Jim has just announced his infidelity to Maggie, 
ignored her hysterical collapse on to the floor, spent 
the night with the OW, and returned to find Maggie 
where he had left her. Mrs. Eskapa comments: 
*Maggie's strange behaviour shocked him. She was 
silent and withdrawn;... she didn’t even go to the shops. 
Jim had to get the food in’ (my emphasis). 


As for the OW — case histories are quoted to 
prove that she is a screaming tart, thoughtless, or 
simply mad. In a naive social analysis Mrs. Eskapa 
discovers that Other Women exist because of a per- 
missive society and because, at least in the US, there 
are five and a half million more women than men, 
many of whom learn to be conscienceless in their 
search for men from women's magazines. Moving 
to a psychological analysis we learn that an OW 
who is much younger than the man is thrilled at 
a Mill and 
Boon fantasy? The author doesn't say). If she's 
older than the wife it’s because the ‘unqualified 
love’ of the wife has made the husband appreciate 
*maternal' love and he wants more from a more 
motherly woman. Occasionally the OW is sought 
or invented by the wife — sought by that (bad) wife 


` who feels her husband needs a better sexual partner; 


and invented by the bewildered, rejected wife. No 
sympathy is shown for the latter. Generally the OW 
is seen as а man-grabbing monster, except in one 
case (p. 124) where the wife is ‘critical’ and ‘harsh’. 


In a chapter on the husband's role, Mrs. Eskapa 


` «underlines the ‘agony’ of the unfaithful husband 
" when he goes into an affair. He ‘weeps’ as he con- ^ 


fesses infidelity to his wife. The wife can, of course, 
preempt the most common sort of infidelity by not 
having ‘intimate’ best-friends who might steal her 
husband. In any case, men never have such friend- 
ships. 


Mrs. Eskapa admits to going against current 
thinking but that isn't the problem. The problem is 
that she compounds her support of patriarchy’s 
myths with double think of which the most offen- 
sive is that men are better behaved than women 
in whom the woman vs woman conflict releases 
‘gutter feelings’. 

Shobhana Bhattacharji 


INDIAN WOMEN: Change and Challenge in the 
Internationa] Decade 1975-1985 by Neera Desai 
and Vibhuti Patel. Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 
1985. 


WHEN the U.N. sponscred and launched the 
International Women's Decade in 1975 at a gala 
gathering in Mexico City, a number of feminist- 
activists organised a protest outside, fuming that the 
women 'representatives' sent by their governments 
and other organisations did not represent women's 
concerns but the concerns of their Sponsors. 
However, they did not stop here but organised 
instead, an alternative conference where some 2,000 
women from 40 countries participated in the first 
International Tribunal on Crimes Against Women, 
which took place in Brussels, Belgium, in March 
1976. Needless to say, the international media had 
covered the former but scuttled the “newsworthiness” 
of the latter. After all, there were no stars, no 
heroines, just ordinary women, but, above all, no 
big money to lend glamour to it. Hence, its 
legitimacy was questioned and it was therefore 
sought to be erased from the public mind. 


Simone de Beauvoir wrote in Nouvel Observateur, 
on March 1, 1976, ‘It is not by chance that this 
Tribunal will open after the closing of the prepos- 
terous Year of the Woman, organised by a male 
society to confuse women. The feminists gathering 
in Brussels intend to take destiny into their own 
hands....They are not appointed by parties, nor by 
nations, nor by any other politica! or economic 
group; it is as women that they will express them- 
selves. In effect, under whatever regime, law. moral 
code, social environment in which they find them- 
selves, all women suffer from a Specific form of 
oppression: they will be meeting in Brussels to 
denounce it...’ 


Interestingly, unlike a traditional tribunal there 
were no panels of judges at this but the women 
participants themselves. Besides, the women present 
completely rejected patriarchal definitions of crime; 
all man-made forms of women’s oppression were 
seen as crimes. Most of the crimes testified about 
are not recognised as such by patriarchal nations, 
indeed many of these crimes are enforced by their 


laws, as fcr example, forced motherhood within 
marriage and compulsory non-motherhood for Black 
and Third World women are legally enforced within 
these nations, not to speak of the persecution of 
` pon-virgins and unmarried mothers. However, this 
was not a glossing over of all the differences and 
specificities of women's oppression in different parts 
of the world, but in contrast to the U.N. Con- 
ferences where these differences lead to constant 
disruptions and acrimony, the emphasis here on 
personal testimony helped in sharing experiences 
and gathering solidarity among the women trans- 
culturally. 


In the light of all this, it makes one wonder just 
what sort of ‘change and challenge’ during the U.N. 
sponsored Women’s Decade 1975-1985 is being 
brought under consideration by these authors? Can 


change really be brought about by sponsoring gala . 


functions, however radical the rhetoric? Do appeals 
to the governments-that-be or policy-making machi- 
_nery remove oppression? Do setting-up’ of liberal 
` grant-aided organisations make a movement for 
change? To actually imagine that Asian feminists 
were ‘awakened’ by this sponsored Decade is to 
add insult to injury, fcr it implies that they were 
asleep and/or inactive pre-1975. More homework 
needs to be done at the grassroots level before state- 
ments like these are made. Obviously, they cons- 
tantly confuse setting-up of committees and liberal 
grant aided organisations such as Asian Women 
Research and Action Network (AWRAN) with 
feminist organising at the grassroots. This is not 
just a case of the erroneous perceptions of these 
authors but, indeed, as heavily funded media events 
they are splashed in full vigour and have become 
substitutes for the real movement and, hence, have 
altered the common perceptions of all. 


To top it all, such activity is sought to be clubbed 
with an autonomous women’s movement in the 
country. Just being non- party isn’t either a necessary 
ora sufficient condition to become autonomous; 
autonomous funding, networking, activism, and, 
above all, an autonomous life-style are also integral 
components of it. Labels are no substitute for the 
real thing. Movements from above remain hobbies 
or occupations of the elite and never really change 
the status quo. An enormous amount of resources go 
waste in India to stage these events. Many a develor- 
ment organisation's (rather, foreign funding) coffers 
went empty to finance the trips of elite Indian 
women's contingents in the last Nairobi Conference. 
Of course, they purportedly went to represent the 
case of peor, Third World women, whether govern- 
mentalor non-governmental, socialist or liberal or 
any other. Labels and events do not ‘challenge or 
change! anything except help create a mirage of 
one. It is a pity that the authors confuse these 
issues, for there is interesting material in their slim 
monograph that could have been better put together 
had it not been slotted with a staged Women's 
Decade that has mercifully ended. 


Nina Kapoor 

















In Theory and In Practice 
Essays on the Politics of Jayaprakash Narayan 


Edited by 
DAVID SELBOURNE 


This book is the first wide-ranging reconsideration, by a group 
of Indian and non-Indian scholars, of the politics of Jayaprakash 
Narayan, Indian political leader and political theorist It 
subjects his theory and practice to a searching and critical , 
analysis. It also reveals the continuing importance of his 
thought in contemporary India, discusses the practical strengths 
and utopian weaknesses of his ideas and places his legacy 
squarely where it belongs. at the very heart of India’s political 
and moral issues. Rs 120 




















Fortune and Integrity 
A study of Moral Attitudes in the 
Indian Diary of George Paterson 1769—1774 


PAMELA NIGHTINGALE 


The diary of George Paterson covers the years 1769—74, when 
he served as secretary to two representatives of the British 
Government who were sent to investigate the corrupt practices 
of the East India Company’s servants at Madras. It charts his 
involvement with the Nawab of Arcot and with the personal- 
ities and politics behind the expansion of British power in 
southern India. But the main theme of this study is the moral 
attitudes which Paterson, a Scotch weaver's son who became 
an army surgeon, brought to bear on his expenences of India. 
These represented the increasingly humane and enlightened 
views of the rising eighteenth-century middle class. They 
brought Paterson into conflict with the grasping, self-interested 
views of the Crown's representatives and with those company 
servants who rejected his views as inappropriate to the 
circumstances of Indian rule. Through this study we can enter 
into the inner mind of the diarist and into some of the influences 
which shaped new British attitudes to India. Rs 140 



















Ratnakara’s Haravijaya 
An Introduction to the Sanskrit Court Epic 


DAVID SMITH 


This book is the first major study of an important aspect of 
Indian culture, the Sanskrit court epic Focusing on the 
long-neglected Haravijaya, David Smith begins a fundamental 
revaluation of classical Sanskrit poetry He subjects the formal 
poetics (Alamkarasástra) to а radical critique and frees the 
poetry for detailed and sympathetic consideration. The poetry 
is approached in several ways: as an expression of court 
society, as a religious statement, as symbolism and, not least, in 
its own terms. Rs 200 
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ІТ is now one of the sadder axioms of present-day 
public life that the practitioners of politics in the 
so-called non-aligned world are by and large over- 
busy misusing radio and television to build 
‘images’ for empty programmes and empty perso- 
nalities. In our own country, despite all our 
assertiveness about democratic commitments, the 
electronic media are firmly in governmental control 
and without any sensitivity to the freedom of ex- 
pression and the search for the news and views 
behind the news, the search for truth. Pn de cux 


The respectability requiréd by a society that 
wishes to project a democratic ambience is provided 
by carefully composed "prográiniies оп radio: and 
television which live on occasional - dissent, on some 
impatience and anger, but which never put question- 
marks on the ruling Establishment which - is the 
fountainhead of our, traumas: Even these rather 
limited interventions, headed by persons who pre- 
tend to independence, are smothered ima torrent 


r 


of propaganda, subtle and DOt-so- subtle. ' UTA ODA 


This mix of programmes , "Was P dud 


` soon after the passing of Jawaharlal Nehru who 


used the radio as an agit-prop. in India’s “forced 
march’ to self-reliance. * Indira Gandhi reduced the 
electronic media to an instrument which would ‘aid 
her to consolidate. persónal power. Since ел; ani 
into the present period, the electronic. media hak 
increasingly become a weapon to reinforce. Ше. 
dynastic politics we have .been saddled | witli.- 
radio and television: "getwürk s] ‘Spans the sub- bontigghe 
speaking and performing in aits. languages, . dt 
has become a major influence i in our ‘lives, rons! 


It is for this reason that the Prime ‘Minister, ` Rajiv 
Gandhi, is advised by those around him to declare, 
that India is not ready for; ап: : aütonómous: radio. 


The problem 


and television or, for that matter, for competing 
radio and television channels. He is only too aware 
of the influence that an independent information 
and communication network would assert on the 
awakening mind of Índia. The warning lessons from 
the British and US examples are only too clear to 
the western-oriented ruling elite of India now tailor- 
ing democracy to suit its peculiar needs. 


Interestingly, so many journalists and writers, 
gathered in paper organisations which carry pom- 
pous titles, seldom stir to urge a freeing of the 
media on which their professional future rests. They 
see it made impotent from week to week. The 
hesitant protest dies on their lips because they are- 
only too willing to compromise in order to use this 
government apparatus to project their essentially 
conformist views. Those who refuse to be used are 
few and far between. There are no ‘pirate radios’, 
no startling upsets on ‘live’ programmes, and no 
*gheraos' of these corrupted centres of perfidy and 
patronage. 


It is incredible that wider sections do not realise 
that the surrender of the electronic media to a party 
like the present-day Congress (Y) enables it to 
arbitrarily decide who are nationa! figures and who 
are not, what policies to project, and to work up an. 
artificial euphoria around its leaders. The past 
year has seen an extraordinary manipulation of the 
electronic media extending the practises that pre- 
vailed in the past. The lack of protest is due largely 
toasingle fact — that the bulk of our people are 
in no way organised to assert themselves. 


The dangers inherent in this situation are fairly 
obvious, even through they are seldom referred to. 
The entire education of our people — apart from 
what they gather from the raw reality of life and 
an occasional revelation inthe press — is in the 


3° hands of a - bureaucratic: machine "Which dare not 
- raise doubts-about various aspects of the’ prevailing 
^. situation, A numbness creeps: upon’ the people. - 
- -Their natural inclination to Ieavé all matters to fate. 
~i is -heightenéd. Cynicism and amorality are not far' 
tebehind. 4 73-2. o m a 


pos Е 


`7 “А vigorous- and ‘independent -electronic media,’ 
under the leadership of men and women known for 
their courage and responsibility, could transform the 


unhealthy tribalistic, communal and casteist state of - 
India today and return our people to the;kind of cos · 


herence which was once part-of our life and gave us 

thé momentumis to undertake--the forced marches 
< which changed the“ facé of the ‘sub-continent. This 
~- massivé' éffort- to stand-up ` despite our tortured in- 

heritaücé was launched and achieved with limited 
. communication. But'the-challenge is'greater now. 
.-It“is Here that: the électronic media can be most 
с effective, E LEE EE 


The politiciari. let? it be stated frankly, is largely 
muted when confronted by the surface divisiveness 
of change, its social destabilisations and -realign- 
ments: The. vote banks get into a kind of disatray. 

-. Unless managed,-they spark confrontations, revival- 

- isms and: funddmentalisms, even viôlebt collisions. 


+The’ politician in sich а -situation usually tends . 


"to float. with the divisiveness in order to remain 


1. relévant- to tribe, caste dud community. Only those - 
.“outside the «mainstream of politics are able Чо. 
^  *w expose divisiveness for what it is, arid it is they. who- ~ 


2 nevér -get the opportunity -to break the back of thé 
.árgüments: that - confitm’ people’ in^ their worst be- 
liefs. . SIR CE йыш 


Н ~ 


.- India aWáits'tliese battles on'the electronic media, 
-; but they will not-take place unless the’ média-is-freed 


‘land placéd beyond-the reach- of politicians and bure- . - 


: gucrats. The effort these days to introduce what are 
° considered ‘healthy’ streaks in the programming 


is. titillating for listeners and viewers, but totally 
futile in the context of the education of a complex 
mix of people moving through profound changes. In- 
deed, it is fairly clear to anyone who has studied the 


- . role of the electronic media that, despite the aber- 


ràtions, only a freed media can play a catalytic 
role. 


= 


` . Without’ setting up teams of censors, moralisers, 


truth-interpretérs and the more-than-ordinarily res- 


_ponsive to blunt- the independence and autonomy of 


programmers, it-is possible to learn from the experi- 
ence of other lands and to evolve a style which serves 
our people and" wins their trust and confidence. This 


. is ‘important whatever the media, for, without such 
:a perspective, the educative role, the catalytic role, 


the nr thrust, is lost. In there anyone around 
who understands the complexity of the challenge 
and with the boldness to implement? 


A. minimum commitment has to be worked for 
initially... A representative and knowledgeable work- 
ing group to begin the preparation of alternative 


‘scenarios’ for freeing the media. This is the essence 


of а’ democratic conscience. Let the rulers of this 


"sub-continent, at national and State level, be tested. 
We аге tired of delays, procrastination, dillydally- . 


ing; double-talk and double-think. We are speaking 
of an India living in 1986, an India that will soon 
number 1000 millions. 


.. It is plain stupid to play thought-controller here. 
The job here is to free the mind from the prisons 
that hold itcaptive. There is potential stability in 
this one thrust. 


ER. A 2 ROMESH THAPAR 
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Part of the background 


LK. GUJRAL 


TRUE to the traditions of Indian 
rulership, Rajiv Gandhi has been 
categorical in stating that he would 
not permit changes in the manage- 
ment and control of Akashvani 
and ‘Doordarshan. At the same 
time, his ministers are planning to 
spell out ‘new cultural and com- 
munication policies’. along with a 
‘new education policy’. This is 
cause for serious apprehension. 


One hopes that the PM is not 
thinking of extending similar gov- 
ernmental control over other aspects 


of our cultural life. Unless he views 


the era of science and technology 
rather mechanically and only in 
terms of hard-ware acquisitions, he 
should know that scientific creati- 
vity is a product of an informed 
society which breeds a modern out- 
look. An holistic concept of culture 
includes the sciences and techno- 
logy. Their application and growth 
influcnces minds and living styles. 
Similarly sports, recreation, formal 
and informal education, literature 
and journalism, are covered by a 
broad concept of the culture cum 
communication syndrome. 


Rather than spell out proposed 
governmental policies in this con- 
text, the ministries should, in the 
first instance, produce status papers 
that enable experts in various disci- 
plines to take cognisance of con- 
temporary situations in their respec- 
tive spheres, invite opinions, and 
then make suggestions. Such aggre- 
gated reports alone can be the 


basis of a purposeful national ~ 


debate. 


It is important that government 
should not predetermine the para- 
meters of the infrastructures or 
policies. Only uninhibited discus- 
sions at various levels can help in 
identifying ` prevailing deficiencies . 
and distortions. A pluralistic society 
should define its cultural cum com- 
munication policies through a 
national consensus and in no other 
way. ` 


These policies must aim at defin- 
ing and ushering in a resonant 
renaissance which would involve the 
talents, ideas and enthusiasms of our 
people. Only a participatory culture 
can help in enriching and ennobling 
the nation’s spirit. The present 
vacuum has exposed our people to 
all sorts of imported cultures at a 
rather low selectivity. ' 


Unimaginatively, the govern- 
mental media and its censors have 
been instrumental in supporting 
and encouraging Bombay-brand 
movies, the consumeristic TV 
serials, and other ‘made in Indis 
products of the alien cultures that 
are inducing discernible distortions 
in our daily life. They are diluting 
the richness of our heritage and are 
alienating many stratas of society. 


In the smaller world of today, 
civilisations and cultures are closer 
to each other and many values have 
been universalised. But-this has also 


brought.forth an urgent need to 
understand our own diversity, to 
make it relevant to modern. times 
and to evolve the methodology of 
an internal dialogue that would 
- ensure a healthy participation in 
the cultures of the world. 


Even the societies of Europe and 
the Americas, which have so much 
in common, are feeling worried that 
their proximity to the United States 
is adversely affecting the cultural 
awareness of their own people. For 
instance, the Canadians feel that, in 
order to survive as an entity, their 
people should be “exposed to works 
of art and other cultural products 
that grow out of the Canadian 
experience and thereby reflect the 
Canadian values’. What is true for 
Canada is of profound importance 
Юю из. ` 

` Of course, Fam not pleading for 
a cultural protectionism. or isolation 
which would take us away from the 
wide world .of ideas. and creative 
thinking. But our co-relationship 
with the world would be healthier 
if our own‘ media were to support 
‘and encourage our ' ‘indigenous 
шу and HORNY HDI 


Й 


T. Indian ТУ system has spread 
“with. a dizzy speed in recent years. 
‘The simplistic desire to expand has 
‘made it ignore the still undefined 
‘social cum cultural objectives —and 
“with horrifying results. This has 
7 Һаррепей in. many а ‘developing 
‘country. They ‘havê -been ovet- 
whelmed by alien cultures. 


I am reminded of a fiction- like 
-experience. Tr tHe mid 70s, the Amir 
of a: small fiefdom in the Persian Gulf 
‘hastily’ installed - an expensive TV 
‘network. A week prior to its formal 
inauguration, our Ambassador tele- 
‘phoned те“. in: desperation. (I was 
‘then Minister.‘ of Broadcasting)’ to 
-say that the directorate of' television 
‘had asked for India’s’ urgent help 
‘Since “they have a-network but they 
do not: know. what to- show’. Of 
course,’ we · dirfréighted ‘some 
‘Bombay film stuff and tlie ‘chitra- 
"hars' ` 

"Ironically, ^ our а еа 
2n performed а very. similar. act at 

ome. This is causing a traffic. jam 


in, the corridors, of -the -ministry. 
Advertisers of tooth pastes, makers 
of perfumes and shampoos; the 
baby foods packers and cola drink 
bottlers are keen to ‘help’ the 
nation with their sponsored pro- 
grammes. Overnight, the Ministry 
of I & B has become a revenue 
earner of sizeable dimensions. It 
looks as if our TV has been let out 
on long issue to the tycoons of 
cinema and advertising. 


' The captive viewers are made to 
believe’ that creative educational 
programmes are bound to be boring 
ánd uninteresting. An entire gene- 
ration is now being educated in the 
ethos of film violence and perverted 
sex, punctuated by middle class 
soap operas that are rejected even in 
the West. 


d 'netas", ‘of course tell us and 
the world outside that India’s cul- 
tural diversity is its greatest strength. 
Yet TV presents it in its most 
stagnant forms. Our federalism 
demands that ‘we preserve the 
distinctiveness of our cultures and 
encourage them to complement and 
interact with each other. We have 
made some half-hearted: efforts to 
do the’ first but have hardly shown 
any competence to do the latter. 
This: explains why we are not suc- 
ceeding in building a two-level 
national pride that would help in 
inculcating : a sense a durable patriot- 
ism which would be distinctly diffe- 
rent from chauvinism. 

While perceiving a cultural policy 
for'thé féderation, we’ must’ not 
overlook or underplay the interests 
and aspirations of the minority 
Sultures. The media is doing this 
‘injustice in a very grotesque way 
‘by building'an image of the sophis- 
ticated Nagas and Mizos as an 
outlandish people who .have not 
even entered the 18th century. 


.But why blame the directorates 
‘of the AIR and the Doordarshan 
ior, „for that matter, even the Films 
Division.: They have not. been 
.given institutional or financial sup- 
port .that would help them to 
‘understand and interpret the. inte- 
grating . multicultural mosaic of 
“India. . They, therefore, resort to 


„meaningless slogans and uninformed 
AVE Db : 


similar myopia. 


diseussion · among. Delhi-based 
‘approved intellectuals’. 


Such’ non-participatory diseus- 
sions and , monologues generate 
deep anxieties. The distant regions, 
the religious and linguistic minori- 
ties, come to believe that the Centre 
is out to overwhelm them culturally. 
This feeds anti-Hindi sentiment. in 
the South; religious insecurity in 
Punjab; and a feeling of alienation 
among the cultural minorities that 
reside in the border lands. The 
information czars do ‘not under- 
stand that an unimaginative and 
оуег-сепігаіѕей media is not only 
counter-productive, but it has come 
to Бе: ап instrument of mass aliena: 
tion and frustration. ` 


` In the mid-sixties, Mrs Gandhi — 
as Minister of Information, in the 
Shastri government — had appoin- 
ted a committee. An in-depth study 
by the Chanda Committee concluded 
that the, media could help the 
nation only if its management’ and 
structures were fully changed for an 
autonomous corporation. But, "in 
the meantime, Mrs Gandhi had 
been elected Prime Minister. Ironi- 
cally, from , this position she: rejec- 
ted the entire report, para by para. 
Now she and her advisers saw 
political hazards in the *de-depart- 
mentalisation of the Radio and 
TV. They felt that the control ‘and 
doctoring of the news and views 
could be politically beneficial. This 
perception visualised "information 


‘as’ а: weapon ‘that’ the government 


should keep under - guard. The 
Janata government, despite its eléc- 
toral promises, was the victim ofa 


Eo the controversy 
and the debate. on autonomy has 
been confined to politics alone. ‘No 
one has thought of the cultural 
mirror of India that the T'V and 
Radio are presenting. They do nót 
show our people tbeir own faces. 
They present to: them a make- 
believe world of high living, per- 


.Nerted violence ‘and’ evocative sex. 


-The advertised: consumerism causes 
deep frustration among the poor 


«and the struggling middle classes. 


In turn, this induces juvenile crime 
and social tensions. 


The 


nation's unity which 


‚ causes us, passing anxiety only at 


timés of crises -— ‘must Бе nurtured 


`. attempted 
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with the knowing of India. The 
electronic media can help in bring- 
ing to the people authentic forms 
and varied expressions of the folk 
arts of a sub-continent. This would 
harmonise and humanize social 
relationships. 


| as. we have a very rich 
tradition of folklore whose com- 
munication effectiveness has been 
tested over the centuries. The 
cinema versions are 
ghastly and synthetic. These distor- 
tions have neutralised a healthy im- 
pact. Television can help to preserve 
them in tbeir pristine integrity and 
to utilise them for communicating 
a message that would build bridges 
between the diverse cultures of our 
country. 


Such an enlightened policy would 
also generate a sense of pride and 


"belonging in the masses and would 


enable them to reach beyond them- 
selves. Competent professionals — 
both in the organisation and out- 
side — would be able to present 
these ideals in absorbing forms. 
Authenticity need not be an enemy 
of entertainment. 


The liberation of the media would 
encourage sensitive minds — backed 
by sophisticated professional train- 
ing, to create programmes that 
would restore self-respect and pro- 
fessional dignity. This has been 
achieved by many countries in the 
world and there is no reason why 
we cannot accomplish it. Prevailing 
rigidities have created a bureaucra- 
tic culture that thrives on confor- 
mity, uniformity and psychophancy. 
The dissenting or questioning minds 
do not find any place in such a 
tule-ridden system which neither 
respects artists nor encourages the 
liberated intellectuals. 


The ‘Bombay film’ culture that 
has now invaded the privacy of our 
homes and overwhelmed children, 
thanks to TV, should cause deep 
anxiety. Whereas children’s pro- 
gramming can be a satisfying means 
of developing taste for excellence 
in the young minds and can 
generate a desire to learn more 
about our cultural traditions, exact- 
ly the reverse is being done. The 
prevailing media projections are 


neutralising formal education and 
parental guidance. 


Obsession for centralisation and 
control has reached a stage when 
neither the universities nor even the 
State governments are considered 
reliable or safe to be trusted with 
aradio or TV station. While the 
system gives some freedom to the 
film makers and periodical pub- 
lishers to deal with the public taste, 
it sees danger їп permitting a 
univeristy to instal an in-campus 
TV or a low-power radio transmit- 
ter that could be utilised by the 
faculty and students to produce 
sophisticated programmes and estab- 
lish new levels of internal communi- 
cation. This outmoded policy 
permits freedom to publish college 
and university magazines, but our 
high-tech oriented leadership refuses 
to recognise thata TV/radio ina 
university would greatly help in 
inducing scientific attitudes in a 
growing generation. 


| | hen Chief Minister R K Hegde 
asks for a State-level second TV 
channel, he is only pointing out 
that even within the framework of 
governmental control, a State gov- 
ernment is nearer to the artistic urges 
and aspirations of the people. And, 
it understands more accurately 
various textures of regional needs 
and cultures. A stage has come 
when we should go even below the 
State levels and encourage the sett- 
ing up of radio and TV channels at 
district levels. Their programmes 
would assist the farming community 
on a day to day basis. A local 
health authority, a block develop- 
ment officer, a family planning 
adviser, a school teacher and the 
local talent would establish lively 
everyday communication with the 
community. This would be of great 
help to jump over the illitracy 
hump. Local broadcasts can be 
effective only if these are managed 
locally. 


With such an approach in mind, 
I had in 1970 initiated the ‘Yuv 
Vani’ — a separate channel for 
the youth at various places which 
was exclusively managed and run 
by students. It helped a great deal 
in building a refreshing contact with 
young minds. The policy was to 
discourage the usual ‘talking to 
youth’. The students were encourag- 


ed to produce their own program- 
mes, A low-powered ‘transmission 
discussed university problems, 
sports, college elections, examina- 
tion results and so on. I was aiming 


ata later stage to locate the studio ~ 


in the university campus itself. 


As background, I would like to 
say that this idea was perceived 
when the naxalite movement in 
Bengal was in ascendancy. The 
streets of Calcutta were unsafe even 
during the day. Ignoring the policé 
advice, we inaugurated the Calcutta 
Yuva Vani in Rabinder Sadan. It 
was broadcasting for the first time 
pop music and live discussions 
among youth about their frustra- 
tions, and the angers that gave birth 
to naxalism. I was criticised by some 
conservative minds in and outside 


Parliament. But soon tbe experi- _- 


ment’s utility and impact were 
appreciated. As a follow up, we 
were planning a TV channel of 
similar lines. In the meanwhile a 
chunk of time was given to younget 
people, and it still continues.  ' 


When Indira Gandhi asked me to 
take charge of the I & В for a 
second time, I urged her to make 
major changes. So I submitted to 
her a detailed paper regarding the 
media’s autonomy but she had, in 
the meantime, changed her mind. 
The Janata government's perfor- 
mance in this context was more 
disappointing. Having been victims 
of the Emergency regime, they had 
promised immediate liberation of 


the media. But it all ended like a =~ 


pipe dream. Out of power, they are 
again seeing the light. 


Mise is a product of know- 
ledge and a scientific temper. Unless 
we speedily convert the nation into 
an informed society, the talk about 
taking it into the 21st century is 
irrelevant. With this in mind, a far- 
sighted information cum cultural 
policy should work out the needs, 
urges and requirements of scholar- 
ship: visual and performing arts; 
films; recording; broadcasting and, 
ofcourse, our heritage. A cogent 
and cohesive policy frame should 
aim at such development, and inter- 
relating through freely accessible 
broadcasting systems. 


The Prime Minister, in some off- 
the-cuff remarks has expressed his 


dissatisfaction with the presentation 
of TV news. The media managers 
have interpreted it to mean that 
authenticity can be provided by 
adding a few more visuals. No 
„qualitative change is intended that 
would establish credibility. As is 
known even dwellers in small ham- 
lets and villages attach more cre- 
dence to what the BCC says. Even 
Rajiv Gandhi, in his hour of deep 
distress, resorted to the BBC to 
know the state of his mother’s 
health after the dastardly assassina- 
tion. 


As is known, Indira Gandhi her- 
self enjoyed seeing the BBC serial 
‘Yes Minister’, but she would not 
permit her own system to undertake 
a similar venture. The new youthful 
Prime Minister takes pride in the 
‘Jan Vani’ programmes that con- 

«front the people and his ministers. 
Similarly he has publicised his hap- 
piness over the ‘Rajani’ serials that 
expose the corruption and callous- 
hess of administration. Yet he is 
unwilling to turn these into a 
continuing system of free and 
frank discussion and exposure. He 
overlooks. the fact that the people in 
bazaars and. mohallas are all the 
time talking about the misdoings of 
administrators:: and. rulers. No 
amount of image building by the 
AIR can neutralise these beliefs or 
the widely current rumours. 


‘Twas Indira Gandhi’s Information 
Minister during the high tide of the 
JP movement. Its impact made her 

_ desperate and she turned her wrath 
against the Radio and the TV, and 
me personally. .One day, when she 
was іп a receptive mood, І submit- 
ted to her, ‘that under no circum- 
stance could the media substitute 
political action...” ‘And under pre- 
sure it further loses relevance and 
credibility... She did not like it and 
subsequently, while removing me 
from the portfolio, she told the Cabi- 
net, ‘He is credibility crazy. . 


Ts belief that a ‘kept audience’ 
can be made to swallow any stereo- 
typed propaganda has induced more 
distortions in media management. 
The omnipotent IAS- cadre -has 
pushed out- even the semblence of 
professional skills from the senior 
positions in Akashvani and Door- 
darshan, thus enlarging the credibi- 


lity gap. The myopic political 
leadership and its chosen bureau- 
cracy refuses to appreciate that the 
press becomes a ‘counter power’ 
only when the electronic media res- 
tricts and distorts information. 


A vigilant electorate in a democra- 
tic system wants to know about the 
misdeeds of their elected represen- 
tatives. Exposures of the Nixon tapes, 
the sinking of, the Green Реасе 
ship or the massacre in Vietnam 
were made by the media. In 
the end, the U.S. and French 
societies emerged stronger. But our 
media prefers masking the Antulays, 
the Kairons and the Bakshis. The 
policy makers must appreciate that 
a democracy can be strengthened by 
involvement, discussion and parti- 
cipation. Such a vitality alone will 
enable India to effectively fight back 
social ills — particularly crime, ter- 
rorism and ‘extremism. 


T.. elected rulers often complain 
that the media does not assist in 
the developmental process. This is a 
formulation ofthe confused minds 
that perceive development rather 
mechanically. The purpose of all 
development in our context, is to 
tefashion living, modernise the 
national outlook, educate the new 
generations and humanize social re- 
lationships. This requires a massive 
effort to induce attitudinal change 
by persuasion. No monologue 
can achieve this. Society — parti- 
cularly at local levels — must 
be enabled to talk to itself. A 
village success story is far more 
credible inducement for change than 
the national hook-ups of the 
‘netas’ and their ‘bhashans’. It is 
time we understood that the prevail- 
ing linkages between development 
strategy and communication strategy 
are outmoded, both in perception 
and organisation. 


Decades ago, Jawaharlal Nehru 
had emphasised the importance of 
the ‘scientific temper’. An era of 
reason can replace the ‘age of 
faith’ and obscurantism only if we 
encourage inquisitiveness and ques- 
tioning that would push- out the 
god-men and blind ‘beliefs. The 
prevailing faith in conformity can 
only breed а status-quoism that 
stagnates the intellect; discourages 
talent and thwarts progress. 
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The autonomy debate 


THANKS. to Prime Minister Rajiv. 
Gandhi, the hitherto staid and sub- 
dued debate on broadcasting auto- 
поту has ‘suddenly become ' lively 
and animated; At his New’ Delhi 
press conference on July-7, 1985; 
Rajiv Gandhi declared that his:gov- 
ernment ‘had no intention of grant- 
ing autonomy to AIR and Door- 
darshán. The government's position 
in this regard 'is known, and under- 
stood. What is not as ‘ well known, 


and’ much less understood, is the ` 


rationale for this stand of 'Boverp- 
ment. — B 


` 


` ` At-this news conference, the PM 
‘spelt it out.when he told a ques- 
tioner: thaf if, as thé result of auto- 
‘nomy;.radio and TV behaved like 
the press, there‘ would be. tremen- 
dous' danger ,to democracy because 
“I do not think you (the press) have 
behaved responsibly at all? ^ ·. 


Way back'in 1948, replying to 
a debate’ on external publicity, 
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Jawaharlal Nehru said in the Con- 


Stituent Assembly: `, `, 


“Му own view of the set-up for 
broadcasting is that we should ~~ 
' approximate as far ás possible 
to the British model, the BBC’. 
Now, I do' not think that is 
immediately feasible. "I have 
merely mentioned this to the 
House. I think wè should aim at 
tliat..7 _ i ; ` Е 
Nehru’s was not а platitudinous 
remark. That- goverüment had 
earnestly accepted conversion of 
AIR into something akin to the 
BBC as its set goal was sharply. 
underscored when the, format for 
AIR's appointment letters . Was 
drawn up. As far as I know, to this ~ 
day, appointment letters issued by 
Akasliwani and Doordarshan ca 
this stipulation: ‘You will be liable 
to transfer at any time to service 
under a public corporation, if 
formed, and that on such: transfer 


you will be- liable to conditioris of 


service’ to be laid down for the 
employees of that corporation.’ 


М. regarded broadcasting 

_autonomy as- eminently desirgble, 
but felt that India, just at the 
threshold of its freedom, was not 
yet ready for it. It is noteworthy 
that thirty seven years later, his 
grandson edorning the same prime 
ministerial gaddi, holds that India 
is still not ready for autonomy, 
and furthermore, he questions even 
its desirability. According to the 
present Prime Minister, if AIR and 
Doordarshan were to be made auto- 
nomous, they would become as 
irresponsible. as the Indian press is, 
and that would mean imperilling 
democracy. 


To level a sweeping charge against 
“the Indian press that it is irrespon- 
sible is itgelf not quite responsible. 
No one would claim that all Indian 
journals and journalists are above 
reproach. Some of them can cer- 
tainly be described as irresponsible. 
But cvaluated in comparison to 
the press of other democracies, 
the Indian press, as a whole, has 
acquitted itself in a manner as to 
make the country feel proud of it. 
Pressmen of many other countries 
hold it in high esteem. It is a matter 
of regret that the Prime Minister 
Should be repeatedly running it 
down. He did it earlier at Washing- 
ton. He has done it in New Delhi. 


The journalist who had posed 
the question about media autonomy 
joined issue with the Prime Mini- 
ster, on his stand that the country 
was not ready for it. Arguing his 
case very cogently he said: ‘Sir, 
except for a mercifully brief period 
(the Emergency) we have been a 
functioning democracy for about 
40 years. We have a vigorous 
Parliament, we have an indepen- 
dent judiciary, and we have an 
articulate press. All these have only 
enriched our democratic system. It 
is, therefore, rather too late in the 
day to try to convince the world 
that giving freedom to radio and 
“television would be a risky venture.’ 
And then, with unconcealed sarcasm, 
the questioner added: ‘Mr Prime 
Minister, my respectful submission 
is this. Will it not be more correct, 
credible and convincing to say that 
in this particular matter at least, it 
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is the Congress Party which is not, 
and obviously will never be, ready? 


The Prime Minister's reaction 
was sharp. ‘That may be your 
submission. 1 don't think the Janata 
Party gave any autonomy to radio 
and television; neither did the BJP, 
neither did anybody else. He went 
on to elaborate: ‘It is when you 


are in government that you realise 


the responsibilities that you have. 
It was very easy*for the BJP to 
talk about autonomy, but when 
they had the responsibility to bear, 
and had to shoulder the responsi- 
bility, they realised that the time 
was not for it and they did not do 
it.’ 


I wish the Prime Minister had 
not dragged inthe Janata and the 
BJP into this (incidentally, the BJP 
was not even in existence during 
the period in question). If AIR and 
Doordarshan did not become 
autonomous during the Janata 
regime, it Was not because those in 
government ‘realised that the time 
was not for it’, as Rajiv Gandhi 
has glibly affirmed, but simply 
because the government’s tenure 
was short-circuited. 


1l. Janata government gave 
clear evidence of its bona fides in 
the matter of opening up the media 
immediately after assuming office. 
Prime Minister Desai’s formal 
add:ess to the nation was followed 
up by a return broadcast and telecast 
by Y.B. Chavan, then leader of the 
opposition in the Lok Sabha. I 


remember when as Minister in- 


charge of the portfolio I rang up 
Chavan to extend to him an invi- 
tation, he sounded pleasantly sur- 
prised. Nothing like that had happe- 
ned in thirty years. 


Three months later came the 
Assembly elections. Fer nearly two 
decades preceding this, the Election 
Commission had been urging that 
broadcasting channels be made 
available to political parties during 
election campaigns. The Commis- 
sion 'had formally suggested that 
recognised political parties be given 
two or three opportunities to 
address the electors over radio and 
television through talks of 15 
minutes duration each. Opposition 
parties were agreeable but the Con- 


gress Party vetoed the proposal.’ 
They held that the equal time 
scheme was irrational! 


In its Report on the Fourth 
General Elections, the Chief Elec- 
tion Commissioner, K.V.K. Sun- 
daram, traced the full history of the 
Commission’s efforts, quoted the 
Congress stand about irrationality, 
and then declared that the Election 
Commission had decided to aban- 
don these efforts. 


О, assuming office, the Janata’ 
government decided to revive the 
issue and implement it in time for 
any coming election. An all party 
mecting was convened in the Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting Ministry. 
The proposal put forward from the 
government's side was naturally 
that equal time be allotted to all 
recognised parties. This time there 
was no demurring voice. All parties, 
including the Congress, readily 
agreed. Within a couple of hours 
broad details of the scheme were 
hammered out, and unanimously. 
endorsed. When elections to nine 
major State assemblies were held in 
June 1977, the scheme was formally 
launched. June 1977 thus became a, 
landmark, simultaneously, in the 
history of Indian elections and of 
Indian broadcasting. 


The Janata government's most 
important decision which unambi- 
guously established its commitment 
to broadcasting autonomy was the 
Prasar Bharati (Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration of India) Bill, 1979, intro- 
duced in the Lok Sabha in May 
1979. The Prasar Bharati Bill 
sought to transform AIR and Door- 
darshan into an autonomous corpo- 
ration which would prove ‘innova- 
tive, dynamic, fiexible, democratic 
and responsive to its opportunities 
and to the people of India whom it 
is designed to entertain, inform and 
educate’ (Statement of Objects and 
Reasons). 


The Prasar Bharati or the Broad- 
casting Corporation of India, as. 


conceived by the Bill, was to be an. 


autonomous body, sui generis. It 
was to be unique, and totally diffe- 
rent from other autonomous bodies. 
Universities are supposed to be 
autonomous. But the reality is that 
most Vice-Chancellors are always 
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too willing to dance to the tune of 
the Executive. So is it with the 
chairmen and governing body 
members of most public undertak- 
ings, which too are supposed to be 
autonomous. This cravenness of 
theirs owes principally to the fact 
that these dignitaries hold office at 
the pleasure of the executive. 


The Prasar Bharati Bil took 
appropriate precautions to insulate 
the Chairman and members of 
Prasar Bharati against executive 
arbitrariness. The Bill provided for 
a fixed term of five years for the 
Chairman and non-official members 
of the Corporation; and also stipu- 


lated that the Chairman and non- , 


official members 'could be removed 
only on the ground of misbehaviour, 
after the Supreme Court, on a refe- 
rence being made to it by the 
President has, on inquiry, held that 
the Chairman (or member, as the 
case may be) ought, on any such 
ground, to be removed. No vice- 
chancellor of a university, or 
chairman or managing director of 
a public undertaking, enjoys such 
statutory protection. 


The Bill also provided for the 
setting up of a Complaints Board 
which was to be invested, for the 
purpose of the Act, with powers of 
a civil court. 


On May 16, 1979, the Bill was 
introduced in the Lok Sabha. On 
May 18 and 22, hy two separate 
motions in the Lok Sabha and Rajya 
Sabha, the Bill was referred toa 
Joint Select Committee. In May and 
June, the Joint Select Committee 
held several meetings, and a broad 
consensus was clearly emerging. I 
am sure the Bill would have emerged 
from the Committee's deliberations 
as a well-chiselled, liberal document. 
Unfortunately, before the Commit- 
tee could complete its labours, a 
political cartíhquake brought the 
Janata edifice crumbling down. In 
August 1979, the Lok Sabha was 
dissolved, and with that, the Prasar 
Bhareti Bill automatically lapsed.’ 


I have referred to the Janata phase 
at some length because there has 
been a feeling in some quarters that 
Radio-TV did not become auto- 
nomous in 1977-79 because even 
the Janata government was not 


eurnest about it. The facts recount- 
ed earlier ought to put the record 
straight. 


Looking back, I have often felt 
that if the Janata government, after 
its election, had not appointed the 
Verghese Committee, and instead 
had proceeded straightway to imple- 
ment the Chanda Committee’s 
recommendations regarding auto- 
поту, we would, have been spared 
а lot of criticism and embarrass- 
ment, 


Our government’s record with’ 
regard to other promises ‘pertaining’ 


to the media, namely, scrapping of 
censorship, repeal of the Prevention 
of Publication of Objectionable 
Matter Act, revival of the Feroze 


Gandhi Act (relating.to immünity: 
for press coverage of parliamentary 
proceedings) and, resuscitation of 


the Press Council (summarily 
wound up during the Emergency) 
has been impeccable, 


C uns of autonomy on AIR 
and Doordarshan even as per the 
Chanda Committee’s recommen- 
dations would have earned the 
government unreserved kudos. What 
is more important, a major issue 
would have beén settled once and 
for all. Ás has been proved in the 
case of election broadcasts, it would 
not have been easy for any succeed- 
ing government to undo the deci- 
sion taken, and to put the clock 
back. 


The Janata government's . poll 


manifesto had promised autonomy.- 


Threughout the election campaign. 
our specific frame of reference in 
this context was the Chanda Com- 
mittee report. This Committee was 
set up in 1964 when Indira Gandhi 
was Information and Broadcasting 
Minister. The Committee had 
recommended ап autonomous cor- 
poration for AIR more or less in 
line with other autonomous corpo- 
rations in the country, nothing 
more and nothing less. Political 
parties which subscribed to the 
autonomy school had never faulted 
these recommendations. 


The Verghese Committee, in its: 
report, contemplated for Indian 
Broadcasting not merely autonomy, 
but independence (akin to. that of 


the judiciary), ‘entrenched in the 
Constitution itself’. The Janata 
government was not agreeable to 
this. Our promise to the electorate 
was autonomy, not independence. 
Our Prasar Bharati Bill went far 
beyond the Chanda Committee's 
recommendations, but did not: go 
as far as the "Verghese Commitieg 
wanted us to go. 

Qur -BilL stood aldwa T 
the „two ;colicepts- 
applied the-Verghese SESS fà. 
our decision’ '.nndersíandably felt. 


disappointed. They criticised thé 
Bill : as ;being. ‘‘inddéquate’. . But 


‚ adjudged with reference to our own, 
‘electoral promise, there can be no 


cause for.complaint.- The criticism 
voiced їп some quarters that; the; 
Janata Party resiled front its proitise 
is quite unwarranted and unfair... 


The phenomeríal^ " expatision’ "óf 
television during the last two years. 
has. added a new diménsion to tbe 
debate on broadcasting autonomy. 
Both the Chanda Committee as well 
as the Verghese Committee had 
considered this question when tele-. 
vision still occupied a very marginal 
place in the broadcasting network, 
and when government's plans for 
the expansion of broadcasting also. 
related essentially to souna broad-' 
casting. 


Ua the middle of 1983, irres-. 
pective of the political complexion. 
of the government in New Delhi, 

television was | always considereds 
a low priority in the matter: of. 
resource ‘allocation. Indeed, «the» 
Chanda Committee expressed asto- 
nishment that the Information and 

Broadcasting Ministry (then under. 
Indira Gandhi) had drawn up a 
25-year, plan for TV whereunder, 

beginning with the Fourth Five 
Year Plan and spread over the next 

four plans, the total investment on 
television was to-be Rs: 100 crores 
only! As late as in 1980, when: the 
Sixth Five Year Plan was drawn 

up, just Rs. 21 crores, which means 

Rs. 4.2 crores per: year, were: 
allocated for TV expansion. 


` 


But in 1983, government made 
an abrupt U-turn in TV - - policy. 
Radio suddenly became à poor 
relation. A special TV expansion. 
scheme was drawn'up. The Plan- 


ning Commission dutifully fell in 
line. The Mid-term Appraisal docu- 
ment makes mention of this Special 
TV Plan but offers no explanation 
-for the change in strategy. 


Under this Special Plan approved 
in July 1983, an additional amount 
of Rs. 68 crores was made avail- 
able to the Information and Broad- 
casting Ministry. This amount was 
to be spent on setting up new TV 
stations and relay staticns, so that 
by November 1984, (a target date 
whose political implications do not 
need any spelling out) TV could 
reach 70 per cent of India's popu- 
lation. 


І, western democracies, the role 
of television in elections is a matter 
of continuing debate. Harry 
Skornia, President of US’s National 
Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, in his classic study, Tele- 
vision and Society, has made some 
very pertinent observations in this 
context. He writes: 


*..n stead of the consent of 
the governed, it appears that the 
governing of consent, the manu- 
facturing of public opinion, 
prevails more and more.’ 


Further: 


*When a candidate is not elec- 
ted, it is likely to be because of 
_ his appearance or personality 
rather than because he lacks of 
the qualifications which used 
to be thought important for 
leadership. Candidates are no 
longer elected; they are merchan- 
dised in a manner which is 
reminiscent of the way Nazism 
was merchandised in Germany.' 


Anthony Smith, television pro- 
lucer with the BBC, and a commu- 
tications expert, in his Politics of 
nformation, describes at length how 
elevision has been changing the 
omplexion of British elections, and 
ays that Britain has become ‘a 
ase of advanced telocracy.’ 


The United States have a free 
aarket approach even to media. 
"V stations are privately owned. 
'andidates and parties have free 
ccess to TV. So, all parties are 
qually exposed to the hazards of 
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TV merchandising of candidates 
and ‘parties. Therefore, although 
there has been a transformation in 
the texture and quality of elections 
which worries sociologists ‘like 
Skornia, television has not made 
elections unfair. 


I the UK also, the conversion 
of ‘democracy’ into a ‘telocracy’ 
has not in any way undermined the 
fairness of elections. But where TV 
is controlled by government, and 
the ruling party has no qualms of 
any kind in using television to pro- 
mote the electoral interests of the 
party, the poll. battle becomes 
absolutely unegual, and so utterly 
unfair. 


More important than even the 
political consequences of TV are its 
social consequences. After all, there 
is a world of difference between the 
impact of the print medium, and 
the medium of television. In a very 
perceptive analysis, Harry Skornia 
says: 


‘Print is lineal — it is read word 
by word, Ideas and impressions 
come gradually, at a relatively 
slow rate, largely through the 
eyes and .intellect alone. Ideas 
emerge at a controlled rate from 
a succession of relatively frozen 
images. The fteader determines 
the pace; he has time to stop, 
analyze, re-read or challenge. He 
remains in charge. 


Radio and television, on the 
other hand, are all-engulfing; 
they involve the whole person— 
kinesthetically, subliminally, and 
emotionally, as well as intellec- 
tually. The medium, not the 
viewer, determines the pace.’ 


Skornia continues: 


The spectator of a film or 
television programme becomes 
much more emotionally involv- 
ed than he does in print media. 
Before a child learns to read he 
is learning what life is about.... 
children are not so much spec- 
tators of a film as they are co- 
actors. They live it.... 


The studies of many European 
groups such as the Catholic 
Association for Radio-TV and 


ment. 


` the West German Television 
Committee, strongly warn 
against any television viewing by 
children under age six. The busi- 
ness-oriented custodians of tele- 
vision in the US have so far 
refused to recognise the effects 
oftelevision on small children. 
But if the television industry is 
as concerned as it says it is about 
the nation’s and the world’s chil- 
dren, present practices are due 
for more profound examina- 
tion.’ 


I wish the Government of India’s 
decision to go all out in the direc- 
tion of TV expansion had been 
preceded by a thorough evaluation 
of the overall consequences of tele- 
vision, particularly in a country like 
ours, with low literacy, and lower 
economic standards А still greater 
regret is that a painstaking, worth- 
while study of the issue, commis- 
sioned by government itself, has 
been virtually dumped into the 
dustbin without even a debate. 


Í, December, 1982, government 


set up a working group, headed by 
Dr. P.C. Joshi, Director, Institute 
of Económic Growth, to make 
recommendations about television 
software. "This Group submitted 
a voluminous report to government 
in March 1984. More than a year 
elapsed in silence. ' Bits and 
pieces appeared in the press; but the 
Report appeared much later. The 
approach underlying this Report is 
obviously unacceptable to govern- 
It just doesn’t fit in with the 
partisan, political objectives govern- 
ment had in mind when it launched 
its crash programme for TV expan- 
sion. No wonder, if the Joshi Com- 
mittee wanted Doordarshan to go 
in a particular direction, it is going 
in the opposite. 


The Joshi committee deprecated 
‘the aberration of Delhi centrism’, 
and urged that ‘each transmitter of 
the Doordarshan network should be 
provided with the facility of making 
and telecasting locally originated 
programmes, as well as programmes 
from the nearest major kendra in the 
relevant linguistic region, besides 
relaying programmes from Delhi.’ 
The Committee added: ‘If the con- 
straint of resources should force a 
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choice between a large number of 
Relay Only transmitters, and a 
smaller number of transmitters that 
are part of programme-making 
endras, we emphatically recom- 
mend the latter. The Joshi Com- 
mittee's emphasis notwithstanding, 
government has opted for ‘a large 
number of Relay Only transmitters.’ 


`7 Then again, expansion of TV in 
India during the last two years has 
been principally of commercial TV. 
The Joshi Committee devotes a full 
chapter towards cautioning Door- 


darshan against promoting con- - immediately after Independence it 


--would have been best for India -to 


sumerism. The Report refers appro- 


vingly to the Indonesian President - 


taking ‘a momentous decision’ in 
1981 to discontinue all commercial 
advertising on Indonesian television 
‘because of its socially destabilising 
effect through the generation of 
wants not matched by the means of 


satisfying them.’ Some members of ' 


the Working Group wanted Door- 


darshan to emulate this. ‘It is, 


absurd for the government’, they 
argued, ‘with one hand to stoke the 
fires of consumerism through its 
media, and with the other hand to 
try and contain the consequences in 
-terms of crime and corruption.’ 


The Working Group, as a whole, < 


does not favour such a blanket ban; 
but it records its appreciation and 
respéct for the approach of these 
mémbers. It affirms: ‘Doordarshan 
can perhaps never acquire an 
“Indian personality unless and until 
it gives up the identification’ of 
India only with the newly emerging 
‘Indian middle class.. If access to 
television is restricted to the richer 


^ “‘classes of Indian society and if it is 


a 


‘used primarily for their entertain- 
"ment and recreation, then from the 
natiónal point of view it is not 

"desirable to invest in television 
‘Scarce and precious resources Which 
have alternative uses. 


T.. communication media are 
‘expected to inform, to educate 
апа. to. entertain. How best this 
:three-fald function can be perform- 
.ed has been a matter of constant 
:debate the world ‘over. .А . variety 
of :institutional frameworks have 
emerged, all purporting: to achieve 
‘these goals effectively. At one'end 
of the systems spectrum is the 
-Americancone: in which vast and 


powerful business corporations гій 
the networks freely just as news- 
papers are run freely in most demo- 
cracies. At the otber end of the 
spectrum are the controlled networks 
of communist countries, or of the 
military dictatorships. In between 
there are the systems like the one 


. obtaining in Britain and West 


Germany which. may be broadly 
classified as ‘public service broad- 
casting.’ 


A, clearly visualised -by Nehru 


move towards some form of ‘public 
service broadcasting.’ Instead, we 
have had a system which,-in the 
words of the Chanda Committee, 
‘conforms to a pattern which is in 
vogue in some Asian countries and 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and countries in Eastern 
Europe. The Chanda Committee 
deprecatcd this situation observing 
that ‘radio and television in these 
countries are instruments of a 
monolithic State for propagating an 
ideology’, a function inappropriate 
for the media in a democracy. 


The-Joshi Committee also, in its 
chapter dealing with information, 
has pointed out: *We are the world's 


‘largest deinocracy, but also one of 


the youngest..:.As the result of an 
electoral system which often awards 
a large majority of seats ‘in Parlia- 
ment to the winner, out of all pro- 
portion to its share of the popular 
vote, the political party for the 
time being in power, tends to see 
itself as representing the nation, 
there is scope in this situation for the 
publicity of'the ruling party to get 
equated with national publicity.’ 


With the sudden and steep spurt 
in commercial television program- 
mes it would seem that while in the 
fields of information and education 
Doordarshan continues to follow 
religiously the partisan, propagan- 
dist model of totalitarian countries, 
in tbe field of entertainment, it has 
decided to head swiftly towards 


crass commercialism. of the Ameri- 7 


can variety. Thus, unless public 
opinion can compel the present 
government to reconsider its atti- 
tude towards the issue of. autonomy, 
we are very likely to havethe worst 
of both worlds! 


WHAT can we do about Broad- 
casting? S 
‘There you go again’, say my 
friends, ‘the government has made 
it quite clear that it is not going to 
give up control over the broadcast- 
ing media so is there any point in 
going on pressing the demand for 
it? Yes, indeed, there is a point — 
the creation and mobilisation of 
public opinion. Consider the diffe- 
rence in public attitudes and opinion 
between the 1950s and the 1980s. 
Earlier, a handful of people, mostly 
professional broadcasters, expressed 
the opinion that no improvement 
in the broadcasting service could be 
made as long as government con- 
trolled it. There was hardly any 
public reaction to this demand. 


By the 1960s, as a result of fre- 
quent expression of this view, more 
and more people came to under- 
stand that a change was necessary 
and even Indira Gandhi, when she 
became Minister for Information 
and Broadcasting, felt impelled to 
do something about the mounting 
criticism. She appointed the Com- 
mittee for Broadcasting and Infor- 
mation Media, known as the 
Chanda Committee, in 1964 to 
examine what the problems were 
and what would be the best way to 
remodel the broadcasting service. 


Unfortunately, by the time the 
report was released in 1966, she had 
become the Prime Minister and was 
pre-occupied with the infighting for 
leadership in the Congress Party. 
Several recommendations of the 
Chanda Committee were imple- 
mented but not the major recom- 
mendation that two autonomous 
bodies should be set up to run Radio 
and TV. 


However, a growing body of 
public opinion continued to be exer- 
cised in the matter and the gross 
misuse of the media during the 
Emergency swelled the ranks of 
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those who felt that the government 
was unfit to run these services which 
had become public relations agen- 
cies for the government and parti- 
cularly for the Prime Minister and 
her son. 


The public mood was reflected in 
the inclusion by the Janata Party, in 
their election manifesto, of their 
determination to liberate the media 
from government control but, 
although the Janata government 
appointed a Working Group, under 
the Chairmanship of B.G. Verghese, 
to recommend how to implement 
their election pledge, they did not 


accept the report on the ground GE 


that it went beyond its terms of 
reference! With Mrs  Gandhi's 
return to ‘power in 1980 and her 
declaration that government intend- 
ed to retain control over radio and 
TV, it seemed as though there was 
nothing more that could be done. 


But it was quite clear that except 
for members of the ruling party and 
its fellow travellers, educated public 
opinion as reflected in the press, the 
Parliament, in academic circles, and 
in audience surveys conducted by 
independent bodies, was entirely 
opposed to the government’s policy 
in this regard. And, what is even 
more important. The government 
itself was on the defensive. Every 
now and then something would be 
done to try to placate the critics. To 
some extent this was to disarm cri- 
ticism abroad in which the freedom 
of the Indian press was contrasted 
with the control of broadcasting by 
the government. 


The Media Advisory Committee 
under the Chairmanship of С: 
Parthasarathy was appointed in 
1980 to recommend certain reforms 
in the broadcasting system and in 
other media under the ministry. No 
one knows what they recommended 
and what action was taken on their 
recommendations. Later, in Septem- 
ber 1982, a Working Group under 


the Chairmanship of Dr Р.С. Joshi 
was- set up to deal with TV pro- 
grammes in the face of mounting 
eriticism of the TV service. All these 
are indications that public demand 
and pressure does have am effect 
and has therefore to be kept up. 


It is quite apparent that govern- 
ment control over radio and TV 
will be relinquished only when the 
government is compelled to do so 
by public opinion as expressed in 
Parliament, and on public plat- 
forms, in newspapers and periodi- 
cals, in seminars, and so forth. 
Therefore, there is a point in going 
on and on plugging our point of 
view in the hope of winning over 
more and more people to our way 
of thinking. 


S. for the umpteenth time, let 
me state the case for removing the 
broadcasting service from the 
control ofthe Government of India. 
The case can be made out on several 
grounds, all of which have been 


- detailed in the Chanda Committee 


- 


Report, in the report ofthe Ver- 
ghese Working Group and in 
numerous articles and books, Every 
week, radio and TV critics give 
instances of the out of date news, 
badly edited and presented, poor 
selection of artists, faulty planning 


.and presentation of programmes, 


the disgraceful chasing after spon- 
sored programmes on TV to make 
money, and so forth. But I will 
concentrate on two points: First, 


.the neglect of the common man — 


particularly the one who lives in our 
villages — in spite of high sounding 


. professions of the government's 


concern for his welfare. Second: The 
shameless and unprincipled abuse 
of Radio and TV to build up the 
personality of the Prime Minister, 
first Indira Gandhi and now Rajiv 
Сахан, and to project the point of 
view of:the government and of the 
Congress-I, to suppress dissident 
views and to denigrate the opposi- 


. tion. я 


First the treatment meted out to 


“our rural people. Ministers of Infor- . 


mation and Broadcasting and other 
official spokesmen declare from time 
to time some percentages of coverage 
they provide on radio and TV. For 
radio they say that 90 per cent of 


the people are served and for TV 


they claim that, with the installation 
of the additional TV transmitters 
now in process, 70 per cent will be 
covered. This is nonsense, and they 
know it. What they should say is 
that the radio signal can be picked 
up in those areas where 90 per cent 
of our people live and the TV 
signal where 70 per cent of the 
people live. But the signal by itself 
is of no consequence. Unless radio 
sets and TV sets areeavailable to the 
people the service is of no use to 
them. 


e have about 25 million radio 
receivers and 36 lakhs of TV recei- 
vers of which 90 per cent are in the 
cities. Even if we take 5 to 6 
listeners per radio set it comes to 
only 125 million listeners. For TV 
the number would be 18 million. As 
for the villages, not more than 50 
million people are served by radio, 
and hardly any by TV. 


But what about community sets? 
There are 75,000 radio sets in 600 
thousand villages. So what does 
that add up to? And even those 
75,000 do not work because there 
is no proper organisation for charg- 
ing batteries, guaranteeing the 
maintenance of sets and replacing 
them whenever they stop working. 
There are only 20,000 community 
TV sets and quite a number of them 
are in the towns — in schools, in 
community centres, and so forth — 
and only part of the number are in 
the countryside. 


How did it happen that the majo- 
rity of our people have been 
deprived of the benefit of the radio 
service? After 45 years of organised 
broadcasting one would imagine 
that at least the radio programme 
should reach everybody. But the 
planning of the extension of the 
radio network was haphazard. No 
long term decisions were taken 
about the nature and extent of the 
service and the equipment required 
for it. This is because there was, 
and still is, no communication 
policy. There was no attempt to 
provide radio to the villages by the 
manufacture of specially designed 
radio sets, and no interest in making 
the community listening scheme 
effective. 


From the start of TV it was pro- 
claimed in official statements that it 


was to be used as a medium of edu- 
cation and development and an in- 
strument to support the strategy and 
programmes of social and economic 
growth. It was to be used as a wea- 
pon against illiteracy and ignor- 
ance. These declarations would 
imply that TV would be used almost 
exclusively for the benefit of the 
common man living in urban and 
rural areas. And yet all the indica- 
tions are to the contrary. Whether 
deliberately, or by a series of adhoc 
decisions taken without sufficient 
thought and care, the government 
has decided against using TV for 
the common people. 


While the number of privately 
owned TV receivers is 36 lakhs, 
there are only 20,000 community 
sets. How does the common man see 
TV programmes without the sets? 


Even though there are many weak- ane 


nesses in the community listening 
and viewing systems, at least they 
provide access to radio and ТУ sets 
for people who cannot afford to 
buy them. Even within the service 
areas of the existing TV stations 
there are thousands of villages. Why 
have they not been provided with 
community sets? Because the govern- 
ment, not having a policy on the 
subject, has not planned for such 
sets to be available, and does not 
wish to incur any expenditure on 
this account. The rural viewer is not 
as important as the urban middle- 
class viewer. 


Noy let us look at the program- 2e 
mes for the rural community. AIR 
started such programmes in the 
1930s under the aegis of the British 
Government. They have remained 
more or less the same as they were 
then — limited in duration, starved 
of funds and equipment, placed in 
charge ofthe least imaginative and 
efficient programme staff, with plan- 
ning and broadcasts centralised at 
the State capital and with hardly 
any attempt to assess their impact. 


The picture is no better for TV. 
Rural programmes have a very low 
priority in the output of a TV cen- 
tre, as in radio. Only 4 per cent of 
the time devoted to the programmes 
in a month is given to rural viewers. 
All the rest are programmes for 
urban viewers. While the policy 


declared by the government is to 
make TV a rural medium, 96 per 
cent of the programmes are for the 
urban rich ia languages which rural 
people cannot understand. The 

- funds allotted for these programmes 
are minimal and government is not 
prepared to spend time and money 
on them. 


Sometime in 1982, however, the 
Government of India decided to go 
in for colour TV ona now or never 
basis, when not a single studio of 
Doordarshan was ready for colour 
TV, and against the advice of pro- 
fessional broadcasters. All this was 
in aid of the Asian Games with no 
educational or development objec- 
tive and certainly по benefit for the 
rural population. 


E. went commercial in 1976 but 
only spot advertisements were 
broadcast. It was not till 1984 that 
sponsored programmes entered TV 
inabig way. No conditions were 
imposed except conformity to Door- 
darshan's code for commercial ad- 
vertising drawn up in 1976. A 
change in the programme pattern 
occurred almost overnight without 
any conscious or declared change in 
policies. The sponsored programmes 
filled a vacuum. 


In July 1983, it was decided to 
undertake a Rs. 68 crore special TV 
expansion plan so that the transmit- 
ters would be ready for election pro- 

— paganda in 1984. Accordingly, 116 
transmitters, at the rate of onea 
day, were installed. But what TV 
needs is not the expansion of the 
network but making its output 
meaningful. These additional trans- 
mitters were not intended to take 
the programmes to the villages and, 
in the absence of community TV 
sets, their output would be of no use 
at all. 


Alas, the pious sentiments expres- 
sed in earlier years about using 
TV for the education of the rural 
population have fallen by the way- 
side. The honest thing to da would 
be to stop pretending that TV is 
for educating the masses. The cor 
rect thing to do would be to have 
an entirely commercial channel for 
Soap operas and quiz programmes 
and to use the main channel for 
programmes of use and interest to 


the common people. Only thus can 
we prevent huge sums of money 
from the public exchequer being 
spent to entertain a class of society 
which can and should pay for its 
entertainment. 


I, is now recognised the world 
over that broadcasts for rural liste- 
ners and viewers must use the local 
language and idiom and must be 
planned to meet local needs. It is 
not possible to centralise, even at 
the State capital, the planning and 
preparation of instructional mate- 
rial, whether for adults or for child- 
ren, if it is to be relevant in terms of 
the listeners linguistic, cultural, 
social and religious background. 


Fifteen years ago, the Chanda 
Committee studied the failure of 
communication with the rural 
people. It found that there were 
few listeners and this was mainly 
because the local needs of the vast 
audience living in 600,000 villages 
had not and could not be met by 
a conventional, urban-based, pro- 
fessionally staffed broadcasting sys- 
tem. These views were fully endors- 
ed, ten years later, by the Verghese 
Group which elaborated on some 
of the recommendations. 


The broadcast of programmes 
for rural areas must be over low- 
power transmitters located in the 
countryside at the headquarters of 
each of India’s 400 districts, each 
serving about one or two million 
people. This would ensure that the 
programmes would be relevant to 
the specific problems of people in 
comparatively small areas. 


The programmes would be plan- 
ned with the local people according 
to their needs. News could be pre- 
pared specially at each local station 
to satisfy local interest. Village 
folk are interested in district deve- 
lopments and the activities of the 
taluka panchayat samiti and not in 
those of a remote Legislative 
Assembly and even remoter Lok 
Sabha. 


A separate authority for local 
broadcasting would have to be set 
up as the government-run broad- 
casting service would be unsu't- 
able. It the community station is to 
be community effort, the authority 


should not establish stations with- 
out a demand from the community 
and a promise of its active involve- 
ment. It can stimulate such interest 
and guide the efforts of the local 
community, it can help to obtain 
the required capital and the pro- 
fessional staff, but, for the rest, it 
should be responsible only for the 
overall performance of the station. 


The immediate need is to en- 
courage the starting of independent 
local stations wherever some indi- 
viduals or some organisations are 
capable of doing so. AIR is going 
in for local stations. A few have 
been sanctioned during the Sixth 
Plan. These should coexist with a 
few independent ones until, after a 
few years’ experience, all the local 
stations can be brought under one 
authority. It is a question of priori- 
ties. If the Government of India is 
convinced that communication with 
the people and their willing co- 
operation is essential for progress 
and national development, the 
men, the money and the equipment 
can be found. 


A, important question is the 
relative merits of radio and TV for 
programmes of this type. There is a 
growing feeling in India and out- 
side that radio is being neglected 
even for tasks it can perform as 
well, if not better, than TV — and 
at considerably lower cost. Nearly 
80 per cent of the people can be 
served by radio if an abundant 
number of cheap radio sets are 
available. 


A tele-communication system to 
serve the less developed countries 


effectively must be cheap and relia- , 


ble ard should not require highly 
sophisticated maintenance and 
operating personnel. It should func- 
tion even without an elaborate 
infrastructure of a suitable electric 
supply, good roads and a network 
of microwave cable. 


We have the . 


infrastructure for radio technology; : 


we do not have it for TV and will 
not have it for decades. 


But without attempting any cost 
benefit studies the Government of 
India has decided that TV would be 
more effective than radio. If 600,000 
villages are to be provided with TV 
sets how much would it cost? Radio 


programmes for villages can go out 
over 400 low-powered transmitters 
— all of which can be produced in 
India. Local TV transmitters would 
eosta fortune. But, say the pro- 
tagonists of TV: we do not need 
local TV transmitters. The satellite 
wil take TV programmes every- 
"here. And that brings us up 
against the question whether, where 
TV has to be used, it should be 
through satellite or terrestrial 
stations. 


I. Serious problems in the use: 


ef satellites have been expressed 
many times over in the last few 
years and in considerable detail. I 
can only summarize them. Firstly 
the very limited time available on 
the satellite for programmes 
Secondly the centralised planning 
and production of programmes 
which excludes programmes of local 
interest, including news. Thirdly, 
the difficulty of keeping the direct 
reception sets in operation. For all 
these reasons professional broad- 
casters consider such technology 
entirely unsuitable for India's com- 
munication needs. Local radio sta- 
tions and local TV stations are what 
we require, 


Two conclusions stand out in this 
brief review of rural broadcasting. 
First, unless listening on radio and 
TV is extended to many more mil- 
lions of the people who live in our 
rural areas the impact will be 
limited. Secondly, unless the pro- 
grammes are made meaningful to 
small rural communities, by dealing 
with their conditions and problems, 
-these programmes will continue to 
be regarded as something imposed 
from above. 1f the neglect of their 
rural countrymen does not arouse 
the indignation of the educated 
people of the cities, the doctored 
news and biased comment on radio 
and TV provoke wide indignation 
‚апа disgust. It is seen as a naked 
abuse of power. 


Many more people, increasing in 
number every day, are concerned 
about the misuse of the media for 
publicity and propaganda for the 
government and the ruling party. 
Such propaganda is carried on 
ihrough talks and discussions and 


mainly through the newscasts and 
comments on the news. 


In India, very few people read 
newspapers and inspite of the limi- 
tations of the radio and TV net- 
works, and the small number of 
receivers in the country, about 25 
million homes can be served by 
AIR’s news service. In some of 
these regions, the radio is the only 
source of news afd information, 
particularly in the rural areas. If 
to this number is added those who 
listen to the news over community 
receivers, or get the news at second- 
hand from those who listen, the 
number of people AIR's news ser- 
vice can now reach is considerable. 


The news broadcasts of AIR and 
Doordarshan suffer from many 
problems. One is over-centralisa- 
tion. But the major flaws can be 
attributed directly or indirectly to 
the news division functioning as a 
government department. The sup- 
pression or dilution of news and 
opinions unpalatable to the govern- 
ment occurs quite frequently and 
even more common is the infiltra- 
tion into the bulletins of compara- 
tively unimportant items pertaining 
to the government and to the ruling 
party. It is not only the opposition 
parties who complain that reporting 
of news and events is biased. 


Government spokesmen try to 
meet this criticism by rattling off the 
pumber of minutes of news broad- 
casts given to the opposition and to 
the ruling party. As if the duration 
is all that matters. It is the biased 
selection of news and the distorted 
comments on matters of controversy 
which is objectionable. People who 
depend on radio for news and infor- 
mation are treated to disinformation 


_of the worst kind, 


В... and distortion is inevitable 
in the absence of а communication 
policy. The media under govern- 
ment control are treated, by the 
government itself, as agencies to 
publicise and defend government’s 
decisions and actions. There is no 
clear perception of the purpose the 
media are intended to serve, nor 
of their role in the process of deve- 
lopment. 


There is no ‘memorandum of 
understanding’ between the Centre 


and the States as to how exactly the 
broadcast operation will take place. 
At most there is an unwritten prac- 
tice that State development activi- 
ties should receive attention in 
broadcast” programmes, but the 
States cannot exércise any authority 
over radio or TV stations and it 
does not matter if the AIR code, 
which states that no hostile criticism 
of any State is permissible, is violat- 
ed. Broadcasting is totally unitary 
in a supposedly federal set up. 


There are no constitutional safe- 
guards for our broadcasting ser- 
vices. Other countries in the free 
world protect broadcasting orga- 
nisations from political interference. 
The Australian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration is answerable only to Parlia- 
ment. The Swedish Radio and TV 
are protected by a legally enforce- 


able act of Parliament. NHK of^ 


Japan has jurisdictional protection 
from political authority. In India, 
there is no legally enforceable 
broadcasting policy. The Union 
Cabinet can interpret the role and 
organisation of broadcasting in any 
way it wants. It can open half a 
dozen TV centres in one State and 
none in another; it can appoint and 
transfer programme staff; it can 
broadcast or withdraw any pro- 
gramme and it can black out oppo- 
sition leaders and criticism. 


T.. responsibility for the censor- 
ship of news is that of the Minister 
of Information and Broadcasting 
but, unfortunately, he 
observe the guidelines for news 
coverage which were laid on the 
table of the Rajya Sabha on 
March 16, 1982. One of them 
reads: — ‘Dissemination of informa- 
tion, news and comments in Akash- 
wani and Doordarshan should be 
done in a fair, objective and balanc- 
ed manner, including contrasting 
points of view, with emphasis on 
events and developments. Reference 
to personalities may be made 
primarily for providing human. 
interest.’ 


These are more or less a repro- ~ 
duction of the Janata government’s 
instructions soon after it came to 
power. The guidelines are unexcep- 
tionable on paper. The point is do 
AIR and Doordarshan observe the 
spirit? Even one day’s monitoring 
would show that there is clear con- 


does not - 


tradiction between high-sounding 
professions and the reality. 


B... news bulletins, the News 
Services Division is also responsible 
for the broadcast of several talks, 
commentaries and discussions on 
topical questions. These are broad- 
cast in English and Hindi from 
Delhi and are relayed by several 
stations. All these talks and comme- 
ntaries are supposed to be governed 
by the AIR Code which was drawn 
up in 1967. It does not permit 
criticism of friendly countries, talks 
on religion or communities, incite- 
ment to violence, aspersions against 
the President, Governors and the 
Judiciary, attacks on a political 
party by name, hostile criticism of 
any State or the Centre and any- 
thing obscene, defamatory and 
against law and order. The code is 
entirely negative and cannot be 
regarded as a substitute for a posi- 
tive policy for encouraging free and 
fair debate which would reflect 
diverse opinions or matters of con- 
troversy. 


The code was abrogated during 
the Emergency, but was restored by 
the Janata government which did 
try to observe its provisions. But, in 
recent years, it is ignored more and 
more frequently. For example, 
although the code forbids criticism 
in the nature of a personal tirade 
against any State government, AIR 
and Doordarshan report, at length, 
speeches attacking the heads of non- 
Congress(I) States, made by the 
‘Prime Minister, even though they 
are political speeches by the Cong- 
ress(I) President. At times, even 
‘slogans аге broadcast such as 
"Indian National Congress zinda- 
bad’! There is of course no right of 
reply for the Chief Minister con- 
cerned. On AIR and Doordarshan 
the distinction between Party Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister stands 
destroyed. Such violations of the 
principles of equity, fair play and 
freedom of speech reduce the media 
to propaganda agencies of the 
government. 


To avoid such aberrations in our 
broadcasting * service a conscious 
social purpose must be given to 
broadcasting. What social purposes 
are valid in our society? The first 
task is to define these and then to 


consider what methods of social 
control of broadcasting would be 
appropriate for the fulfilment of 
these purposes. 


I believe there would be general 
agreement on certain basic objec- 
tives; broadcasting must help to 
make us a better informed demo- 
cracy and strengthen the democratic 
fabric of our Constitution but if 
such information emanates from 
only one source there must be pro: 
vision for the effective dissemination 
of critical or dissenting views. 


To prevent misrepresentation of 
problems through the broadcasting 
system it must provide the maximum 
opportunity for the broadcast of 
minority and divergent comment so 
that the individual listener receives 
a diversity of information and 
points of view to challenge and test 
the accuracy and fullness of the 
dominant view point. 


Broadcasting must subject to 
criticism and scrutiny, the plans and 
policies of the party in power 
and ensure that every issue of 
public concern is fully discussed, 
whether government wishes it or 
not. The system must also cater for 
the needs of the various groups of 
listeners in society in an equitable 
manner. 


Broadcasting in а developing 
society must speed the process of 
change and modernisation and must 
give due importance to nation 
building programmes which, at pre- 
sent, are too infrequent, too short, 
too restricted in their coverage, 
unimaginative in presentation, un- 
related to the needs of the people 
they set out to serve because of the 
undue importance given to the 
demands of the educated people in 
the cities. 


Finally it must ensure that various 
audience groups, including those 
who are usually inarticulate, are 
able, through systematic audience 
research, to make their views and 
reactions known so that those who 
attempt to serve them can plan the 
programmes to their satisfaction. 


I, is now accepted that democracy 
cannot survive unless broadcasting, 
and other media of communication, 
expose to criticism and scrutiny the 
plans and policies of the party in 


power and ensure that every shade 
of public opinion is fully expressed. 


Apart from the unsuitability of 
administrative and financial rules 
and procedures of the government 
for a broadcasting service, it should 
be apparent that such social objec- 
tives cannot be realised if the media 
are under government control and 
used as instruments for moulding 
public opinion. 


Both the Chanda Committee and 
the Working Group under the 
Chairmanship of B.G. Verghese 
recommended the establishment of 
autonomous corporations to run the 
broadcasting services. The argu- 
ments for and against such an orga- 
nisation have been expressed so 
frequently that it is hardly necessary 
to repeat them. The arguments 
advanced by the government have 
been puerile, including one which 
states that as the press in India is 
critical of the government, radio 
and TV must support it! 


(ross refusal to coun- 
tenance any reduction in the control 
over Radio and TV has been expres- 
sed by the Prime Ministers and 
other official spokesmen. Most 
recently, Rajiv Gandhi, answering 
a question during a press confe- 
rence in the United States, when 
asked whether he had any plans to 
grant autonomy to radio and TV, 
said, ‘No, we are not ready for it.’ 
The next question should have been 
‘Who is not ready for it? Obvious- 
ly the public is ready, the broad- 
casting profession is ready, it is only 
the Prime Minister and the camp 
followers of the Congress (I) who 
are not. 


To soften the blow the Govern- 
ment of India has, from time to 
time, come out with alternatives to 
autonomy. Опе is ‘professionalism’ 
in the working of the media and 
the other is ‘functional autonomy’. 
Both of which they hope will 
improve the performance of the 
media. 


What does greater professiona- 
lism imply? The staff must be 
selected for their special aptitude 
for broadcasting. This is not possi- 
ble when they are selected by the 
UPSC as civil servants. The staff 
must be trained for specialised work 
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of different kinds. How can they 
when, as government employees, 
they are shunted about according 
to the short-term requirements of 
filling posts which fall vacant, and 
promoted according to the demands 
of the service? Professionalism 
involves a sense of responsibility for 
one’s work. How can this be recon- 
filed with the dependent position 
of the government servant? Trained 
broadcasters find that their pro- 
fessional commitment has to be 
seta side if it conflicts with their 
position as civil servants which, in 
authoritarian countries like ours, 
means projecting the personality of 
the ‘leader’. Broadcasters can hardly 
set professional standards when, 
every now and then, these have to 
be abandoned under instructions 
from the government. 


As an alternative to full autono- 
my, ‘functional autonomy’ has been 
proposed. Now what does that 
mean? First, it would require that 
the government must give freedom 
to the news staff of AIR and Door- 
darshan to report events objectively 
and to the staff in general to decide 
in what manner publicity should be 
given to government’s activities and 
policies. Secondly, the heads of AIR 
and Doordarshan must be given 
more administrative and financial 
powers to improve their services and 
to recruit the right kind of people 
to man them. 


But what is the basis for assum- 
ing that such functional autonomy 
will be granted? Nothing in the 
conduct of the government, in 
relation to fhe broadcasting service, 
suggests that it would ever- part 
with power. No. There can be no 
substitute for full and effective 
autonomy which would only be 
possible if radio and TV are 
operated by autonomous statutory 
bodies. | 


B. there is one argument which 


is advanced even by those who 


`- would like to have a change in our 


''* broadcasting system. They say that 
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.éven as autonomous bodies AIR 
. and Doordarshan would be no 


better than they are today because 
government could still control them 
by appointing directors or governors 
who would toe the government line. 
They give examples of autonomous 


bodies set up in India which are 
completely amenable to the control 
exercised by the minister concerned 
through the board of directors even 
though an Act of Parliament gives 
them freedom from such control or 
interference. 


These are valid misgivings. The 
success of the experiment in auto- 
nomy will depend on the degree of 
responsibility showy by all concern- 
ed. Over a period of time a balance 
will have to be achieved between 
the interests of the government, the 
prerogative of Parliament, the needs 
and wishes of the public and the 
freedom of the broadcaster. This 
demands a commitment to demo- 
cratic values rarely found in India 
today, particularly among politi- 
cians, but there can be no other set 
of safeguards which would be more 
effective than those which have been 
proposed by the Verghese Working 
Group. Ultimately the grant of 
autonomy can only be an act of 
faith, an investment in democracy. 
If those making the investment are 
not serious about it and do not want 
a genuine exercise of autonomy they 
have the power to subvert it. 


B... what is the alternative? 
We have to choose between a broad- 
casting system run and controlled 
by the government and a body, given 
autonomy by an Act of Parliament, 
which may not fully exercise its 
right to start with. Even autonomy 
in name is better than none. We 
cannot put up with doctored news, 
biased comment, a restricted service, 
insipid programmes and so forth. 
Surely something has to be done to 
change the present dismal picture. 
After all, our adoption of represen- 
tative democratic government, based 
on adult franchise was an act of 
faith and though the working of 
Indian parliamentary democracy is 
far from perfect we do not abandon 
it. So it must be with autonomous 
broadcasting. 


In course of time, both the board 
of directors and the executives and 
staff of the broadcasting service 
would acquire the confidence neces- 
sary to assert their rights if there 
are statutory safeguards against 
arbitrary, official action. 


What can we do to change the pre- 
sent system? Some time ago, A.G. 


Noorani made a plea for the legal 
assertion of the citizen's funda- 
mental rights against the manipula- 
tion and partisanship of AIR and 
Doordarshan. He suggested that a 
group of citizens or an individual 
should file a writ petition in the 
Supreme Court and AIR and Door- 
darshan could be compelled by judi- 
cial writ to respect the citizen’s 
fundamental rights to equality 
(Article 14), and to freedom of 
speech and expression [Article 
19 (3(a)]J. The broadcast media are 
bound to comply with the norms of | 
fair play which constitute our admi- 
nistrative law. Many of us have 
come to agree with Noorani that 
we should take recourse to the judi- 
сагу which has been far more 
inclined to support citizens’ rights 
than those of government. 


In this connection, it is worth- ' 
while to quote an observation of 
the US Supreme Court. ‘It is the 
right of the viewers and listeners, 
not the right of the broadcasters, 
which is paramount. It is the right 
of the public to receive suitable 
access to social, political, aesthetic, 
moraland other ideas and experi- 
ences Which is crucial here. That 
right may not constitutionally be 
abridged either by Congress or the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion.' Here is something for public 
spirited citizens to take up in 
earnest. 


| M for a change in the 
present system of broadcasting the 
public must play its part. The 
broadcasting service is meant for 
them, but they have not protested 
against the neglect of large sections 
of our people whose need for enter- 
tainment, information and educa- 
tion through the media is great and 
whose interest should be given prio- 
rity. Strong listeners' associations, 
even if only in major Indian cities, 
could exert sufficient pressure to 
embarass the government. Besides 
criticism of individual programmes, 
they must discuss what structure 
and organisation are necessary to 
provide the kind of service the 
Indian people need. 


With sufficient pressure, public 
opinion would prevail — yes, even 


- in India. 


First step 


P.C CHATTER JI 


“EVER since Independence, ог more 


specifically, since the early sixties 
when the Indian intelligentsia start- 
ted getting worked up about the 
freedom of АП India Radio, we 
have tended to look at the problem 
іп a'restricted way. For instance, 
we believed that it is for the execu- 
tive or the government to decide 
in what manner and to what extent 
governmental control would be 
lifted. Whatever form it takes it is 
a ‘gift? from government. And so 
hopes ran high when Indira Gandhi 
as Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting in 1964 set up the 
Chanda Committee, and thirteen 
years later, in 1977, when the Janata 


1 
А 


Government set up the Verghese 
Working Group. There was bitter 
disappointment on both occasions. 


What no one questioned through- ` ` 


out the years, and indeed until 
recently, was the.right of the gov- 
ernment to control broadcasting. 


After the first few years, the British ` 


Government had taken.over braad- : aa 


casting, and the ‘Indian successor ^ 


assumed that this control conti-: ^ ` 
nued, unlike paramountcy, which, ~ ` 


lapsed. No one seemed to raise the . 


point that Article 19, 1(a) which 
guarantees freedom of thought and 
expression and which is the bed- 
rock of the freedom of the press 
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should equally guarantee for us 
freedom of broadcasting. 


In India, it was taken for granted 
that while the press is free, broad- 
casting is a central subject and this 
means control’ by the central gov- 
ernment, It is true that the Verghese 
Working Group in para 5.20 of 
its Report distinguishes between 
the government’s right to licence 
transmitters (which it concedes) 
and the act of broadcasting, viz. 
programming. But the Working 
Group failed to note that the gov- 
ernment has no inherent right to 
be the sole organiser and presenter 
of programmes. In fact Article 19, 
1(a) would seem to preclude it 
from doing so. 


On the analogy of the press, it 
appears that broadcasting pro- 
grammes should be in the hands 
of diverse groups to ensure access 
to different shades of opinion. 
There has not been a situation in 
which there was only one news- 
paper in India. However, during 
the Emergency, four news agencies 
were incorporated into a single 
news-gathering organization under 
central government control. When 
the Emergency was lifted, and 
normal democratic functioning was 
restored, the news agencies became 
separate again. The argument was 
that there must be free access to 
sources of news and this could be 
ensured only if there were several 
such sources. 


I, the freedom of the press is 
based on this Article and requires 
no further endorsement through an 
amendment of the Constitution, as 
has been argued by the Second 
Press Commission, it has also been 
contended that nothing further is 
necessary in the case of broadcasting 
either. To have access to all shades 
of opinion through the medium 
of broadcasting is the right of every 
individual in India, and is provided 
for-under that very article of the 


- Constitution which guarantees free- 


dom of thought and expression, 


‘and ensures a free press. No doubt 


a newspaper has to be licenced, but 
the government cannot arbitrarily 


‘refuse a licence nor can it stop a 


newspaper from functioning pro- 
vided it does not offend against 
certain decencies. 


Clause 2 of Article 19 defines the 
matters on which the State can, 
through legislation, place reason- 
able restriction on the free expres- 
sion of opinion, such as the security 
and integrity of the State, incite- 
ment to violence, defamation and 
so on. If an individual or a group 
of persons, basing themselves on 
Article 19, 1(а) have the right to 
set up a newspaper, and if as a 
result there are thousands of news- 
papers in the country which cater 
to every type of opinion, how in 
the face of this Article can govern- 
ment persist in maintaining a 
monopoly of broadcasting? 


Í. is true, of course, that the 
number of frequencies available for 
transmission are limited, and must 
be regarded as a scarce national 
resource. Therefore, broadcast fre- 
quencies cannot be assigned to any 
person or group without careful 
planning. But from this, it simply 
does not follow that government 
has any right of monopoly over 
them. On the other hand, it seems 
to be clear that in insisting on 
maintaining a monopoly the gov- 
ernment is violating a fundamental 
right guaranteed under the Consti- 
tution. 


So, in short, Justice P.A. Chau- 
dhary at a seminar in 1984, and 
others, including Minoo Masani, 
have agreed, that the government’s 
monopoly should be challenged in 
the Supreme Court. Media auto- 
nomy is not a gift which the gov- 
ernment gives to the people; it is a 
right which must be wrested from 
the Executive through the courts. 


However, A.G. Noorani, has 
made a separate point in two arti- 
cles in the Indian Express, and 
also in Seminar No: 292 (December 
1983). His contention is that even 
if broadcasting is run by govern- 
ment, it has an obligation under 
Article 14 of the Constitution which 
guarantees equality before the law, 
and Article 19, 1(a) relating to free- 
dom of thought and expression, 
to function in a fair and impartial 
manner. He quotes a Supreme Court 
ruling as follows: ‘Whatever be 
its activity the government is still 
the government and is subject to 
restraints inherent in its position 
in a democratic society. The consti- 
tutional power conferred on the 


government cannot be exercised by 
it arbitrarily or capriciously or in 
an unprincipled manner. It has to 
be for the public good....’ 


The conclusion that Noorani 
draws is that ‘The lawis not in 
doubt and its arm can certainly 
reach well inside the news rooms.’ 
What is needed is documentation 
and proof by the opposition parties, 
or by any public body for that 
matter, that AIR and Doordarshan 
have been unfair and arbitrary in 
their presentation of opinion on 
public issues. 


The Verghese Working Group 
failed to see either of these points, 
although its chapters оп Autonomy 
are penetrating and inspiring. In 
rejecting the idea of setting up a 
corporation under an Áct of Parlia- 
ment in para 5.8 it said that such a 
corporation could be dissolved by a 
new act. Further in para 5.9 it 
recommended that 'the autonomy 
of the corporation and its indepen- 
dence from government control 
should be entrenched in the Consti- 
tution itself....' 


These statements show that in the 
Working Group's view Article 19, 
1(a) by itself does not guarantee the 
freedom of broadcasting, and to 
ensure this at least ‘the fundamental 
principles of the national broadcast- 
ing corporation should be written 
clearly into the Constitution’. (para 
5.10). The point that government 
itself cannot run AIR and Door- 
darshan in an arbitrary fashion and 
that government can be compelled 
by the courts to act on principles of 
fairness is simply not raised. 


12. have been to my know- 
ledge three or four instances in 
which private bodies made demands 
for setting up radio stations. The 
authorities in charge of the Tirupati 
temple complex have been raising 
this issue from time to time over 
the last fifteen years. The Akali Dal 
made a similar demand for a radio 
station in the Golden Temple 
some three years ago. About 
ten years ago, the municipal au- 
thorities in Bangalore wanted to 
establish a wired broadcasting ser- 
vice. And, if one goes back to the 
sixties, a demand to set up com- 
mercial radio stations was made by 
the Editor of the Radio Times on 


~ 


behalf of advertisers. For one reason 
or another, the government rejected 
these demands and in no case did 
the party concerned take the gov- 
ernment to court. 


The authority for assigning radio 
frequencies between different users 
such as All India Radio, the Post & 
Telegraphs Department, the Defence 
Services, etc., 1s the Wireless Advi- 
sor to the Government of India. 
Whether there are any written 


: principles on which the distribution 


is based and why it is limited to 
government departments, it is diffi- 
cult to -say. Prior to the World 
Administrative Radio: ‘Conference 
(W.A.R.C) in 1980-1, the then 
Chief Engineer of AIR was very 
keen to get some long wave fre- 
quencies released for broadcasting. 
No reasons were given for the 
request being rejected. One assumed 
it was ‘administrative convenience’. 
However. if the matter were taken 
up in the Supreme Court, the 
absence of well-formulated princi- 
ples to determine the distribution of 


-frequencies would constitute a weak- 


ness in the government’s case. 


We have, indeed, to be grateful 
to Justice P.A. Choudhary and 
A.G. Noorani for drawing our 
attention to the legal redress which 


is available to listeners and viewers 


of AIR and Doordarshan. However, 
their views need to be disseminated 
among a wider public and action 
needs to be taken to test their vali- 
dity in the Supreme Court. It is 
indeed unfortunate that Iqbal 
Malik, formerly DDG in Door- 
‘darshan who had collected a wealth 
of data on government’s misuse of 
AIR and Doordarshan, some of 
which he ventilated through his 
fortnightly column in the Indian 
Express, passed away recently. No 
one was better informed on the sub- 
ject than he, and his assistance 
would have been invaluable. 


I, appears to me that the simpler 
of the ways out of the present 


` impasse is to press the issue raised 


by Noorani and to force the goveru- 
ment to run AIR and Doordarshan 
on principles of fairness. The gov- 
ernment has itself laid down guide- 
lines according to which 'Dissemi- 
nation of information, news and 
comments ... should be done in a 


fair; objective and balanced manner, 
including contrasting points of view, 
with emphasis on events and deve- 
lopments.’ Supposing that this case 
were taken up and succeeded, and 
the Supreme Court, admonishing 
the government, asked it to ensure 
fair coverage in future. A major 
constitutional victory would’ have 
been won. But would it be enough 
to ensure proper, day-to-day imple- 


‘mentation of fairness? 


The answer is clearly — No. What 
we necd is an intelligent, alert staff 
capable of taking an independent 
and objective view of events.. What 
has been happening over the years 
is a severe erosion in the quality of 
the news and programme staff 
working in AIR and Doordarshan. 
A person of low mental calibre is 
incapable of forming an indepen- 
dent judgment. He will be cautious, 
play for safety, because he will fear 
that if questioned he will not be 
able to defend himself. The lack of 
enterprise, the dullness and the par- 
tisanship displayed in programmes 
stem mainly from this cause, the 
poor calibre of programme and 
news staff. 


H. has this come about and 
what must now be done to obíain 


for AIR and Doordarshan the type. 


of adventurous, imaginative and 
sensitive personnel which broadcast- 
ing and TV deserve. In the early 
colonial years, AIR recruited its 
own news staff. Some distinguished 
people served it suchas Nirad C. 
Chaudhuri, Prem  Bhatia, Gohl 
Obhrai and Pran Chopra, to men- 
tion just a few. These men under- 
stood the demands of the spoken 
word, the concentration necessary 
in a ten minute bulletin and the 
immediacy of a news despatch 
which could bring a situation vivid- 
ly befcre the listener's mind. 


The formation of the Central 
Information Service in Free India 
finished all that. We got instead a 
stream of colourless individuals ir- 
capable of writing or voicing a des- 
patch, equally indifferent in ability 
when moved to other jobs such as 
book-editing, advertising or some- 
thing called Field Publicity. One 
quality they developed and carried 
with them always — the capacity of 
drum-beating for the government. 


And can one blame them, for that 
is what they are hired to do in all 
departments of the Ministry of 
Information & Broadcasting, with 
the exception of the news and 
current affairs programming of AIR 
and Doordarshan. 


T.. Chanda Committee and the 
Verghese Working Group have both 
recommended that the News Staff 
should be manned by staff selected 
by these services, not those of CIS 
who are incapable of distinguishing 
news from government publicity. 
The news staff of AIR and Door- 
darshan should be provided with 
opportunities for promotion ‘as 
heads of stations, Deputy-Directors 
General, and should aspire to the 
post of Director General. There 


_ have been precedents in the BBC 


and elsewhere. I myself served my 


-apprenticeship in the news room, 


and the current Director General of 


Radio Pakistan has risen from their . 


News Division. 


In the early days of AIR, Fielden 
and Bokhari were in touch with the 
heads of prestigious colleges and 
Vice-Chancellors to collect from 
them the names of promising young 
persons completing their education 


-and who were looking out for jobs. 


Such people were inducted into 
broacasting. Mainly they were those 
who might otherwise have been 
interested in a career in education, 


As against a starting salary fot a 
lecturer which might range from 
Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 a Programme 
Assistant drew Rs. 150. Ina new 
and rapidly expanding department 
promotions came quickly and it was 
not surprising to come across Sta- 
tion Directors in their early thirties. 


However, as scales elsewhere | 
improved, those in broadcasting: 
slumped. Р 


‘Today а Lecturer in a centrally 
assisted college is recruited in the. 


grade of Rs. 700 to Rs. 1300; Senior ^^ 
Lecturers and Readers have a scale" . 
of Rs. 950 to Rs. 1900, and ‘Profes-": | 


sors? salaries rise to Rs. 2500, There ' 
are extensive perks in the ways of 
vacations, examinerships, and study 
leave. 


Since Independence the poor 
remuneration offered to college ariä 
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university teachers has improved be- 
yond recognition and is responsible 
for the fact that in our best institu- 
tions the quality of education can 
be favourably compared with what 
can be found anywhere in the world. 
What obtains for university teachers 
still does not compare with the 
heaven-born Indian Administrative 
or Foreign Service, nor even with 
the Indian Police Service. 


The starting pav for all class I 
services is the same— Rs. 700. 
But within four years an IPS officer 
gets into the Senior Grade of 
Rs. 1200. And IPS officers have 
special perks in housing, servants 
provided in the home and so on. 
Yet, they justly complain of their 
disadvantages in comparison with 
the heaven-born. 


Where do the programme staff of 
AIR and Doordarshan figure in the 
governmental set-up? Programme 
Executives at the bottom rung of 
the programme ladder are Class-II 
gazetted officers and their scale is 
Rs. 650 to Rs. 1250. The Assistant 
Station Directors’ cadre ranges from 
Rs. 900 to Rs. 1400. Station Direc- 
tors are in two scales Rs. 11C0 to 
Rs. 1600, and Rs. 1500 to Rs. 2000. 
Above that are just about a dozen 
posts in the two departments taken 
together of DDGs and Additional 
DGs ranging from Rs. 2250 to 
Rs. 2500. At the apex are the two 
DGs with the pay and status of 
Additional Secretaries to Govern- 
ment, one of whom atleast has to 
be an JAS officer! 


I, the scales themselves are not 
pitiful enough, the promotion pro- 
spects make things far worse. There 
was a time some twenty-five years 


. ago when programme staff were 


retiring without a single promotion 
in their service career. For this the 
responsibility must be borne by Dr. 
Keskar. .He introduced the ‘pro- 
ducer cadre’ of writers and artists 
who we appointed entirely on his 
personal fancy. It took a good 
decade to bring some system and 
erder into the mess he created. 
During a period of nearly twenty 
years there were hardly any 
appointments to the cadre of pro- 
gramme executives. It is a wonder 
that AIR continued to function, 


and a tribute to the dedication of 
the staff who remained loyal to the 
department which had been the 
ruination of their lives. 


Things are better today, but not 
much better. There are still persons 
serving ten years or more as pro- 
gramme executives. It would be 
unusual to find a Station Director 
this side of forty. Small wonder 
that when AIR advertises posts for 
programme staff through the UPSC 
the response is poor. 


Having served on several selec- 
tion boards, I can say that the 
calibre of those who apply is far 
below the required standard. AIR 
and Doordarshan are dustbins for 
those who have nowhere else to go. 
On the other hand, Yuv Vani has 
attracted talent of the first order. 
Young men who joined in their 
student days, exhibited the type of 
mental qualities which could make 
for first rate programmming—imagi- 
native, critical, alert and sensitively 
articulate. But when it came to 
choosing a career they had to turn 
elsewheré; AIR and Doordarshan 
simply could not provide them with 
the wherewithal and the opportuni- 
ties in which they could flower. 


Ї, it possible that government, 
Pay Commission et al will have the 
imagination to see that a revolution 
in the pay scales and prospects of 
broadcasting are necessary to pull 
it out of the present mess? My 
answer is No. August bodies such 
as Pay Commissions start with the 
fact that the post of PEX is a class 
П post. Everything else follows 
from that. The most one can expect 
is a little patch-work, here and 
there. 


We were informed some time ago 
that an Indiau Broadcasting Service 
for programme staff is in the offing 
and I learn that it might be notified 
shortly. The major change propos- 
ed is that PEXs will start in the scale 
of Rs. 700 to Rs. 1300. For the rest, 
there will only be a cadre formula- 
tion of what already exists! Senior 
officials seemed to think that this 
innovation was revolutionary; a 
mountain giving birth to a mouse, 


T said earlier in this article that it 
might be simpler, from the legal 
point of view, to compel the 


government through the Supreme 
Court to ensure that AIR and Door- 
darshan function in a non-partisan 
manner than to compel them to dis- 


tribute some broadcasting frequen- —— 


cies to private parties. The legal issue 
for the freedom of broadcasting is 
just one of its pre-conditions. If this 
freedom is not to exist, or only on 
paper, we need an overhaul of the’ 
programme and news staff, and the 
replacement of feeble-minded nonen-* 
tities by adventurous and alert per- 
sons always ready to test the fron- 
tiers of what is permissible. i 


The prospcct of attracting such 
persons within the government set- 
up, I have argued, is remote, Private 
broadeasting organizations would be 
very open in comparison. So in the 
long run, a plurality of broadcasting 
organizations seems the more practi- 
cal of the two alternatives. 


A sound legal framework, a staff 
committed to the freedom of broad- 
casting — these are two basic re- 
quirements. There is a third: a self- 
denying ordinance on interference' 
front those at the helm of affairs, be 
they a management board of a pri- 
vate company, trustees of a-corpor- 
ation or ministers. Interference has 
gone on for the last 38 years in 
broadcasting. Dr. Keskar was pro- 
phetic when he declared. "There has 
been interference and there shall be 
more and more interference’. 


Alas! this was true during the 
Janata regime when the Minister 
was loudly talking of autonomy. 
The Verghese Working Group was 
attempting to work out what form 
it should take whilst the Shah Com- 
mission was castigating officials for 
not having refused to carry out 
ministerial orders which were 
against the rules. At this very time 
the Minister ordered the cancella- 
tion of a National Programme be- 
hind the back of tbe Director 
General, and also considered it 
worth his while to order the transfer 
of a clerk grade J whose appeal had 
been rejected in a High Court. 


This culture of interference at the 
top must be changed — for an 
official is a servant who must ulti- 
mately accept the orders of those 
who employ him — or quit, and 
that is hardly a feasible proposition, 


=“ 


‘THE AIR BELONGS TO THE 
PEOPLE...’ A much-quoted line. 
Is it from some early party mani- 
festo drafted by Lenin? Maybe, a 
бегу claim by the Naxalites? Or 
the Gang of Four? 


No, this is the famous preamble 
to the constitution of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, in the 
opinion of many, one of the more 
sedate broadcasting systems in the 
world, constantly living in the 
shadow of its more raucous and ex- 
citable Big Brother across the bor- 


der. And, for the record, a public. 


Whose TV is it, anyway? 


AMITA MALIK 


corporation with responsibility con- 
stitutionally distributed in a'man- 
ner that makes Doordarshan's so- 
called ‘functional autonomy’ look 


like a pacifier given to a retarded ~ 


child. 8 
When the British set up All India 
Radio, it was very mucb a paft of 
the Raj, and during the war years, 
very much a part of the war èffort. 


But that did not inhibit the AIR: 


‘talks office Nirad Chaudhuri's 
now-famous war-time forecasts in 
AIR's news room about where the 
Japanese would strike. They made 
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the British suspect he was a Japanese 
spy! The very same Nirad Chau- 
dhuri was later accused by his 
countrymen of being a British 
stooge. 


If you talk to the old AJR hands 
still around from the Bokhari days, 
they will tell you that they enjoyed 
much more functional (meaning 
artistic) freedom in the days of the 
British. The higher-ups of radio 


меге all artistes in their own right, 


they could double as drama voices, 
sing classical ragas, get on to a pro- 
ducer in the studios on the hot line 
from the ivory tower of Broadcast- 
ing House and tell a music dir- 
ector that the drums were a little 
too loud vis-a-vis the saxophone or 
the tabla vis-a-vis the sitar. Now- 
adays, the hot line from the Direc- 
tor-General to the studios does 
not exist. In any case the I.A.S. 
D.G's of the moment are unlikely 
to know the difference between а 
saxophore and e sitar! 


| | ho runs the media now? Any- 
one, from the Prime Minister’s pub- 
licity advisers, who can sit around 
at Bombay Doordarshan directing 
operations during the Congress cen- 
tenary celebrations, to sundry sec- 
retaries to government, who can get 
their Bridge  partner's daughters 
appointed as national newscasters 
with the lift of a telephone and be- 
fore whom Directors-General who 
claim to be ‘media specialists’ 
tremble and meekly carry out even 
verbal fiats. The ministers of the day 
quickly fill up key posts with incum- 
bents from their own regions, the 
really juicy ones with all the perks, 
including free trips abroad from 
Paris to Tokyo for festivals, con- 
ferences, seminars and study tours. 
Or the one to Mexico to study soap 


_operas for that epoch-making soap 


opera to end all soap operas — 
Aum Log. The inhabitants of Janata 
Nagar celebrated the 100th episode 
of the serial with a champagne-and- 
whisky party at the Taj Palace Hotel. 
This is a kind of functional auto- 
nomy with a vengeance. 


However, returning to our original 


: question: Whose TV is it, anyway? 


Every Congress government down 


-the years has treated the media as 


its personal property. Nehru made 


polite noises about 'having some- 
thing like the BBC', and then 
conveniently forgot all about it. Lal 
Bahadur Shastri selected Indira 
Gandhi as his Minister for Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting, and she also 
made some highly enlightened early 
noises about brightening up the me- 
dia. She even appointed the Chanda 
Coninittee which produced the first 
detailed report on brcadcasting in 
India and recommended an autono- 
mous corporation fer both radio 
and TV. 


B. nothing much happened 
afterwords. The same Indira 
Gandhi, during the Emergency, dec- 
lared: ‘Radio and TV are govern- 
ment media and will remain govern- 
ment media’. To which she added 
her now famous last words: ‘Credi- 
bility? What is credibility? So 
might have spoken Jesting Pilate. 


Her son, Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi, was very peeved when 
asked about freeing the media. He 
said Indians were not yet ready for 
corporations for the media. He did 
not, however, elucidate whether they 
would be when they plunge into his 
computerized twenty-first century. 


The Janata party included free- 
dom of the media, through corpo- 
rations, in its election manifesto. 
On coming to power, it instituted 
proper party broadcasts under 
specific quotas. And, to the admira- 
tion ofall, it set up a working group 
under B.G. Verghese to go into the 
question ofautonomy for the media. 
The group produced a well- 
researched and carefully argued 
report which would have made the 
Indian media even more free than 
the BBC. But, alas, the Janata Gov- 
ernment reneged by watering down 
the most important proposals about 
freeing the media, and then it was 
banished by the electorate. 


But, continuing the Indian gov- 
ernment’s hallowed tradition of sett- 
ing up admirable committees pro- 
ducing admirable reports, which are 
then duly shelved, the P.C. Joshi 
working group on ‘software’ also 
produced an elaborate report albeit 


watered down on the question of aut- 


onomy but ruthless in its analysis of 
what was wrong with Doordarshan’s 
programmes (hardware and soft- 


ware) and priorities. The Report 
was well hidden away for overa 
year until it simply had to be pro- 
duced before Parliament. And it is 
going the way of all its predecessors: 
back to the shelf. 


But Rajiv Gandhi’s current Т, and 
B. Minister, V.N. Gadgil, has gone 
on record as saying that AIR and 
Doordarshan are as good as, if not 
better than, the BBC. The same 
gentleman who told Shyam Benegal, 
reported to have been commissioned 
to produce a serial on Nehru’s 
Discovery of India, that he should 
be like Kenneth Clarke! Gadgil also 
looked on it as a point against the 
BBC that its news staff, including 
India correspondent, Mark Tully, 
with the full support of all the 
journalists’ unions in the U.K., kept 
all scheduled programmes off the 
air for 24 hours in protest against 
government inteference with their 
now famous ‘Panorama’ programme 
on Northern Ireland. 


Gadgil might like to know that, 
some time ago, when the Thatcher 
government threatened to curtail 
some foreign language broadcasts in 
the BBC’s external services (over 
which British governments have 
financial control), the head of the 
BBC’s Eastern Service, amongst 
others, wrote to me on the BBC 
letter-head asking for support in 
their protests to the government. 
Here, when Salve’s plans for the 
Asian Games faced the threat 
of a go-slow strike in Doordarshan, 
the staff were arrested and detained 
in Parliament Street police station, 
and then taken in police vans to the 
Tihar Jail. A special ordinance was 
simultaneously passed subjecting 
Doordarshan’s staff to all the drastic 
penalties permitted for holding up 
essential services. Obviously, Door- 
darshan’s functional autonomy does 
not permit its producers. to even 
raise their voices against service 
conditions or facilities. 


Roen. the government has 
made a great ploy out of allowing 
‘dissent? and ‘freedom’ to ‘out- 
siders’ who are allowed to criticise 
various personalities (Janvani) and 
the style in which public utilities 
function (Rajani). It has even gone 
beyond its own long-established 
prerogative of making the dissemi- 


nation and discussion of ‘news its 
monopoly, M.J. Akbar, a young 
editor, has been given a news pro- 
gramme, under a sponsorship, to 
get behind the news. However, 
~ Newsline has some curious arrange- 
ments which gives ‘Doordarshan the 
right to wield the’ big stick after 
Akbar has recorded people and 
exercised his own ‘editorial judge- 
ment. Also, the ‘programme has 
initially been’.allowed to run’ for 
only 13 instalments, just like any 
situation comedy or’ entertainment 
programme which is sponsored. 


° It will be'iriteresting to see if the 
contract is renewed after the 13th. 
instalment in April, since Néwsline 
has often had to delete portions from 
its items, or the editor/producer 
sometimes has to hold over, re-do 
. Or excise something vital to satisfy 
‘Doordarshan’s finicky top brass, 
who quite often are said 'to be 
under heavy pressure from busy- 
bodies and eager-beavers in .South 
Block and Shastri Bhavan: s 


One famous example is Akbar's 
coverage of the Congress(I) cen- 
tenary celebrations in Bombay. At 
the time'of writing, an item carry- 
ing -the views of Opposition leader 
and ex-Information and `Вгоайсаѕі- 
ing Ministér.L.K. Advani, and your 
humble scribe, on the question of 
over-exposure om TV of the Prime 
Minister has been held over for two 
weeks while Doordarshan sits in 
judgement, having initially vetoed it 
.sompletely;. -' ^ . 


T.. first producer of Janavani 
was suspended when the programme 
was at its best with ministers being 
asked ‘on the spot questions. It has 
since been considerably tamed and 
the former producer is still under 
suspension on other grounds. It 
seems some ofthe tapes were erased. 
This is common practice in Door- 
darshan, where archives have been 
tobbed of videotape recordings of 
the most outstanding international 
and national personalities because 
. Gf so-called ‘economy measures.’ - 


" As for Rajani, it sails through 
because of its slick and largely un- 
real solutions, which are offered by 
the inevitable single senior public 
servant of unimpeachable integrity 
who appears as a hero in the pro- 


gramme together with the heroinà 
who voices public grievances. - қ 


' Апа the ‘freedom’ allowed to 
Doórdarshan's news staff was syin- 
bolised by the recent three consecu- 
tive TV news bülletins on the Delhi 
bandh on February 10 when tlie 
bandh started in the charnel II 
7.30 p.m. bulletin by being 'peace- 
ful’ ‘and the visuals illustrative of its 
sticcess, but іп“ the later national 
bulletin in English, the bandh had 
becomé.a total failure, according to 
Doordarshan — and the tell-tale 
visuals disappearéd. This blatant 
Пё, an insult to the citizens of Delhi 
who saw things for themselves, just 
about sums up Doordarshan’s func- 
tional autonomy as well as its con- 
tempt for viewers. i 


ot 


N,.. with an increasing number 
of opposition parties in power in 
the States, a jew dimension has 
been added to the demand for frée- 
ing the media, not only from gov- 
ernment control, but from central 
control. Jyoti Basu's sharp criticism 
at the last National Development 
Council meeting of Chief Ministers 
was imperiously trod on and dismiss- 
ed with contempt. Later, Upendra of 
thé Telugu Desam registered a strong 
protest about the way the Opposition 
parties’ conference in Hyderabad 
was ignored by the media rcund 
about the same time that the Cong- 
ress centenary was dominating AIR 
and Doordarshan's news bulletins. 


Ramakrishna Hegde has prepared 
his-own tract demanding radio and 
TV channels for the States. It has 
also been noted that during British 
days the Mysore government ran its 
own radio station called, ironically 
enough, Akashvani, to project its 
own language and culture. It does 
not seem to have upset anyone. 


But, first, the demand from the 
States. In his address to the Infor: 
mation Ministers conference in 
June 1985, the Minister for Infor- 
mation: and Cultural Affairs of the 
Government of West Bengal, Phodi- 
kar, made some statements which 
are indicative of the feelings of the 
Opposition ánd sentiment in the 
regions: . 


"The question of formulating a 
national media policy or a com- 
munication policy has of late 


" Beóómé!a ‘topic: of importance 
` partioulafly - after the Prime 
Minister chose to refer to the 
lack of such -a` policy in the 
‘country.... However, I would like 
to sound a note of caution: at 
thé oütset because formulation 
of a comprehensive policy: on 
communication media is a deli- 
cate and sensitive matter Tequir- 
ing not ‘only good intention. БШ 
- also a certain ‘involvement with 
the-people becausé all such’ poli- 
- cies'are aimed at reaching out t 
the general public. ee 


`7. The ‘Ministry of 1. and B. is the 
`- nodal ministry. not only for the 
Union “Govérnment’s different 
ágencies. but also for the State, 
and other media activities all 
over the country. The functioning 
of this ministry, however, often 
tends to give the impression that 
major national’ level decisions 
are. taken unilaterally without 
the benefit of the view of the 
State governments and related 
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agencies. . . 
‘Tt is „necessary , to emphasize 
that a natiorial policy can hardly 
:be formulated by the I. and B. 
.Ministry of the Union Govern- 
ment alone. without taking into 
consideration the views of the 
State governments, Parliament 
and media. people.’ 


P as also said: ‘In India, 
control over the major media: is 
shared by the private sector arid-the 
Union Goverhment. While the press 
and film are by and large controlled 
by .the former, the Radio and TV 
are controlled by. the Government 
of India. But there is no organised 
body yet outside the Government, 
apart from the Ministry itself, to 
evaluate the performance of AIR 
and TV.’ ' 2 


Later, ‘Phodikar made another 
important point: ‘We welcome the 
installation of new TV relay 
centres as also high atid low powcr 
transmitters for wider coverage. 
From the State government's side 
we Have extended all possible help 
for the expeditious implementatiori 
of this programme. Unfortunately, 
however, this network expansion 
seems only for telecasting program- 
mes from Delhi and Bombay.... 
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Then the relay and transmitting 
centres, for the major part, telecast 
the national network programmes, 
while the people of the State do not 
get the benefit of the programmes 
telecast from the State capital, espe- 
cially the people who fall within the 
transmitting zones.’ 


Phodikar also mentioned the con- 
fusion over the use of the second 
channel, and hoped the problem 
would be sorted out. He mentioned 
the clash of timings between the 
Radio and TV bulletins and 
concluded. ‘I am pleading for a 
litle more balancing of the time 
and content of the local and 
national programmes so that the 
powerful medium of TV serves both 
local and national interests.’ 


I the pamphlet entitled A Case 
for a Second Channel for Radio and 
Broadcasting, published by the 
Government of Karnataka, it is 
stated: ‘Every State in the Union of 
India represents and strives to 
express its own linguistic and cul- 
tural personality which is at once 
distinctive, yet a facet of the 
national culture and ethos. The 
variety of social, economic and 
environmental conditions that exist 
in India alone calls for localised 
programmes in addition to the 
national network. TV and Broad- 
casting are so tightly controlled by 
the Centre that the States or the 
regions are permitted no opportu- 
nity for initiatives of their own to 
educate the people in the language 
of the State.’ 


It goes on to say that the Gov- 
ernment of Karnataka ‘seeks, on 
the basis of the existing constitu- 
tional provisions, a channel on the 
TV for the States which desire it 
and are prepared to bear the 
expenses of education through TY, 
especially for rural areas. Whole- 
some entertainment in the language 
of the State, projecting facets of its 
culture, will be an added advantage.’ 


It quotes.a complaint made to 
Minister N.V. Gadgil and his reply: 
‘The impression one gets from 
watching the sponsored programmes 
is that the producers are not aware 
that India is a multilingual and 
multi-cultural country. The pro- 


grammes are all in Hindi and they 
purvey the North Indian culture. 
Mr. Gadgil replied: ‘Yes, there is 
substance in what you say. We have 
taken two decisions recently. One 
was “a serial based on a rural 
family”, the other was “more time 
for sponsored programmes to people 
from Madras or Calcutta". Con- 
cludes the Government of Karna- 
taka's pamphlet: "The utter inade- 
quacy of both thése measures to 
correct the imbalance in sponsored 
programmes alone is self-evident.' 


The pamphlet then goes at length 
and in depth into the different 
phases through which the Govern- 
ment of India put the relations 
between the Centre and the States 
with regard to broadcasting. It is 
interesting to note that the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935, while 
conferring on the Centre exclusive 
legislative powers in respect of 
*wireless, broadcasting and other 
like forms of communication, 
(Entry 7 in List-I, Seventh Schedule) 
also, under S. 129 of the Act, con- 
ferred on the government of a pro- 
vince the right to ask the Centre “to 
entrust” to it “such functions with 
respect to broadcasting as may be 
necessary to enable that govern- 
ment to construct and use trans- 
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mitters in the province”. 


Detailing later amendments and 
additions апа alterations, the 
pamphlet, after going into great 
detail also quotes the powers 
given to the Centre by the Union 
Powers Committee of the Con- 
stituent Assembly which, how- 
ever, did not prevent it, on July 3 
1947, while giving the Centre exclu- 
sive power to regulate broadcasting 
to note, in addition: ‘However, this 
need not prevent provinces and states 
from operating their own broadcast- 
ing stations as they can do at present 
under S. 129 of the Government of 
Inaia Act, 1935." ` : 


i be Andhra Pradesh govern- 
ment, on.its part,-has.also prepared 
a brief note of its own for, us. Its 
complaint starts with the glaring 
paucity of TV transmitters. It points 
out that besides the high power 
transmitter at Hyderabad, it has 13 
other low-power transmitters. The 
Union Government had agreed to 
up-grade the TY transmitters at 


Vishakhapatnam and Vijaywada. 
However, it says, even .after the 
upgrading of these two transmitters, 
only 65.7 per cent of the population 
of the State will be covered by the 
programmes. There are a large — 
number of scheduled caste tribes iu 
extremely backward conditions in 
districts like Srikakulam, Adilabad 
and Khamman. Higher-powered 
transmitters are urgently needed to 
reach them and the Hyderabad TV 
transmitter, in the opinion of the 
State government, should be up- 
linked to INSAT-I so that pro- 
grammes originating from Hydera- 
bad could be transmitted to other 
kendras throughout the country via 
Delhi's TV kendra. 


But far from arranging a national 
link-up for an important state 
capital like Hyderabad via satellite, 
the low power transmitters in the 
State itself are not even in a posi- 
tion to relay Telugu program- 
mes originating from Hyderabad, 
although all the low-power trans- 
mitters should be doing this. In 
view of the cosmopolitan population 
of Hyderabad, a second channel is 
urgently needed for people who 
want alternative programmes in 
Hindi, Urdu, Kannada,-.- Tamil, 
Marathi, Gujarati and other. langu- 
ages, and also for telecasting Telugu 
feature films on Sundays and Hindi 
on Saturdays, as is done from some 
other metropolitan stations. 


Ps 


B. all these requests have fallen 
on deaf ears although Andhra ^ 
Pradesh is one of the very few 
States that have undertaken the 
maintenance of community TY sets 
installed under the SITE pro- 
gramme, as well as undertaken the 
installation of TV community sets 
around Hyderabad and in several 
villages in the State. It wants the 
Centre to finance 50 per‘cent of the 
cost of community sets to carry out 
this programme. The Chief Minister, 
М.Т. Rama Rao recently had this to 
say about the mass media in India: 
*In a democracy, media plays an im- 
portant role. At present the govern-— 
ment media like radio and TV are 
with the Union, unlike some of the 
western countries where even pri- 
vate ‘bodies control these media. 
In India, even the State govern- 
ments must be permitted: to have 
their own media and have a fair 


share of time in the Union Govern- 
ment’s Radio and TY.’ 


Coming right down to the P.C. 
Joshi Working Group Report of 
1985, the pamphlet quotes it as 
Saying: 'It is not our intention to 
rule out the introduction of multiple 
channels for Doordarshan. We are 
conscious that the number of multi- 
million, multi-ingual and multi- 
ethnic urban conglomerations will 
increase over the coming decades.' 
One member, Dr. Bhupen Hazarika, 
vigorously dissented: 'I feel our 
Software Group would be blamed 
and laughed at if we recommended 
to make the viewers of this vast 
country (urban and rural) just 
BONDED VIEWERS OF ONE 
COMPULSORY CHANNEL’ 
(capitals in the original), 


H,, then does the Government 
of Karnataka propose to ensure 
autonomy for AIR and Doordar- 
shan? The pamphlet answers the 
arguments of those who think that 
Bovernment would still control such 
a group by appointing directors 
who would toe the government line. 
It says: “The Chanda Committee 
countered this argument by pointing 
out that ‘once Government accepts 
autonomy, we should expect it to 
conform to high standards in the 
selection of directors. Even if the 
government were to pack the board 
of directors with yesmen, it cannot 
do so for ever. The force of public 
_оріпіоп and the strengthening of 

` democratic values would, in time, 
make more and more of the direc- 
tors, willing and able to stand up to 
pressure illegally and indirectly appli- 
ed. Besides, the appointments of the 
Board of Directors of the proposed 
autonomous corporations could be 
done by the President after the gov- 
ernment consults one or more 
opposition leaders.’ All this may 
sound unduly optimistic, but it is 
surely worth a try. 


However, leaving aside the sophi- 
sticated networks in democratic 
- countries in the West, with a highly 
enlightened and literate viewership 
and listenership, let us take the 
example of China, an Asian coun- 
try and a third world country where 
the media are totally nationalized 
and no pretence is made about 
allowing divergence of opinions or 


loosening of the total control of 
government. 


I was amazed, during a recent 
visit to find China far ahead of India 
in several matters concerning its 
media. For one thing, all the major 
cities have three channels and some 
will have four during 1986. While 
the national network is carried on 
one channel, tHe regions can utilize 
their own channels for their own 
linguistic, cultural and local needs. 


Thus Shanghai prides itself on 
being much more advanced than 
Beijing, which started telecasts 
around the same time and where the 
headquarters are located. South 
China’s other channels are free 
to carry Shanghai’s programmes. 
Shanghai itself claims to have more 
viewers in its immediate Vicinity (by 
choice) than Beijing’s national net- 
work. In terms of equipment and 
the quality of its software, Shanghai 
claims to belong to the First World 
of TV and not the Third. In most 
respects this so-called regional 
station leads the rest of China. 


I also found that Shanghai has its 
own department of international 
relations to deal with foreigners, 
that it can negotiate directly for 
programmes from foreign countries, 
and that in many internal and 
external matters such as these, it is 
completely free of interference and 
direct control from the nation’s TV 
headquarters in Beijing. For that 
matter, local languages, dialects, 
cultural patterns exist in their own 
locales and atmosphere with pride 
and dignity. No one feels that the 
Centre is breathing down their ne- 
ck, at least culturally. 


If this can happen in a country 
which we are often used to describ- 
ing as totalitarian, what prevents 
India from treating its regions with 
equal dignity and non-interference 
in at least cultural and linguistic 
matters concerning the media? 
Ironically enough, a Delhi diplomat 
from an Eastecn European country 
once remarked to me: ‘You know, 
watching your TV and listening to 
your radio, with their obsession 
with political leaders and govern- 
mental doings, I sometimes feel I 
am back home. Only our TV is 
technically for more competent.’ 
To which I had no reply. 
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Union Minister for. Information & 
Broadcasting, Shri V.N. Gadgil, 
informed the Lok Sabha that the 
Government of India had decided 
to allow State government co- 
operative societies and even private 
cómpanies to set up TV relay trans- 
mitters but for use exclusively by 
Doordarshan. . 


Shri Gadgil was speaking in гері 
to a short-notice. question by Shri 
Ramakrishna More and the reason 
which he cited for what appeared 
to some members of the Lok Sabha 
as a basic change of policy was 
purely financial: namely, paucity of 
funds. 


Earlier in an interview last June, 
Shri Gadgil candidly conceded that 
the non-Hindi speaking part of the 
country has been largely ignored. 
The question was squarely put: 
“The impression one gets fiom 
watching the sponsored programmes 
is that the producers are not aware 
that India is a multi-lingual and 
multi-cultural country. The pro- 
grammes are allin Hindi and they 
purvey the north Indian culture.” 
Shri Gadgil replied: “Yes, there is 
substance. in what you say. We 
have taken two decisions recently.” 
One was “а serial based on а rural 
family." The other was “more time 
for sponsored programmes to 
people from Madras or Calcutta.” 
The utter inadequacy of both these 
measures to correct the imbalance 
in sponsored programmes alone is 
self-evident. 


The very next question that was 
put by the correspondent was: “But 
what are you going to do about 
language, because it will still all be 
in Hindi"? Shri Gadgil replied: 
“There the problem is technical. 
Today we have three systems 
operating, one is Delhi connected 
with some adjoining stations; then 
there are the metropolitan cities; 
and lastly, there is the national 
network of 174 stations. Since we 
have only one channel, only one 
programme can go to these 174 
stations, To remedy this only two 
things are available. The first is a 
transponder (the mechanism to give 
the audio channel). INSAT 1B has 
only one transponder. In INSAT 1C 
we have asked for three, one as a 
standby, two to be used. This means 


that from 5.30 p.m. — 8.30 p.m., 
instead of seeing Delhi programmes 
you can have, for instance, Kannada 
programmes produced in Bangalore 
telecast all over Karnataka. It will 
give us the choice of more channels 
and the possibility of local language 
programmes, at least between 5.30 
and 8.30 evety evening." 


“The second remedy is a micro- 
wave link. If such a link is estab- 
lished by the P & T Department, 
then again we can have the same 
facility and this we have proposed 
in thé Seventh Plan." (Interview 
with Ms. Tavleen Singh; The Tele- 
graph: June 16, 1985). 


Shri Gadgil’s recognition of the 
existing imbalance is fair enough 
but his solution is clearly inadequ- 
ate. The INSAT 1C which, he said, 
would “give us the choice of more 
channels" could be more advantage- 
ously used instead to allow the 
States concerned themselves “the 
choice of more channels". 


This would still be far less than 
the right which the then provinces of 
India enjoyed for 13 years from 
1937 until January 26, 1950. 
Broadcasting was put on a perma- 
nent, organised footing about the 
same time as the provinces were first 
given autonomy with the coming 
into force in 1937 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935. The Act 
conferred on the Centre exclusively 
legislative powers in respect of 
“wire-less, broadcasting and other 
like forms of communication" 
(Entry 7 in List 1, Seventh Schedule). 
But it did not stop there. 5. 128 of 
the Act conferred on the govern- 
ment of a province the right to ask 
the Centre “‘to entrust” to it "such 
functions with respect to broadcast- 
ing as may be necessary to enable 
that government to construct and 
use transmitters in the province." 


This provision figured as Clause 
128 in the Government of India Bill. 
Moving for its adoption in the 
House of Commons on March 28, 
1935, the Secretary of State for 
India, Sir Samuel Hoare explained 
its provisions thus: “It deals with 
the very important question of 
broadcasting, and is the result ofa 
great deal of consultation that we 
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have had with the Government of 
India and the local governments of 
India and with the British Broacast- 
ing Corporation in London. In a 
few sentences, let me say that the 
proposals we make аге that broad- 
casting should be a federal subject. I 
think everybody whom we have con- 
sulted has agreed that it should be a 
federal subject and that wave lengths 
and so on should be under the.con- 
trol of the Federation, but cbviously * 
in India the' provinces must have 
considerable latitude as to their pro- 
grammes. The suggestion was made 
to us that it would be possible to 
have a division between the kind of 
broadcasting ‘that the Federal 
Government might undertake ‘and 
the kind of broadcasting that the 
federal units might undertake, but 
the further we went-into an exami- 
nation of that question the more 
impossible we found it to make any 
cut-and-dried provision of that-kind. 
We therefore came to the conclusion 
that the arrangement should be, 
first, that the subject of broadcast- 
ing should be a federal subject, that 
the bigger questions of policy 
should be controlled by the Federa- 
tion, that the greatest possible lati- 
tude should be allowed to the units 
as to their local programmes and 
that the Governor-General in his 
discretion should hold the balance 
between the two and ensure that the 
Federation was not with-holding un- 
reasonably licences and facilities 
from the provinces or the federal 
units." 


Section 8 of the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act, 1947 empowered the 
Governor-General of India to make 
orders adapting the Government of 
India Act, 1935 as an interim Con- 
stitution of the country till the Con- 
stituent Assembly enacted a new 
Constitution. It is important to note 
that the India (Provincial Constitu- 
tion) Order, 1947 not, only did not 
delete S. 129- but made its provisions 
more favovrable to the provinces. 
S. 129 as it originally stood confer- 
red-on “the Governor-General in his 
discretion" the power to arbitrate in 
the event of the Federal Government 
refusing “‘unreasonably” to entrust 
broadcasting functions to a province. 
The: Order of 1947 subsututed pue 
by recourse to arbitration -by “ 
arbitrator appointed by the Chief 
Justice of India.” .- , 


As adapted in 1947, S. 129 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935 read 
as follows: 


*129. Broadcasting — (1) The 
Dominion Government shall not 
unreasonably refuse to entrust to the 
Government of any province or the 
ruler of any Acceding State such 
functions with respect to broadcast- 
Ing as may be necessary to enable 
that Government or Ruler — 


(a) to construct and use transmit- 
ters in the province or state: 


(b) to regulate, and impose fees 
in respect of, the construction and 
use of transmitters and the use of re- 
ceiving нып in the province or 
State. 


Provided that nothing in, this sub 
section shall be construed as requir- 
ing the Dominion Government to 
entrust to any such government or 
ruler any control over the use of 
transmitters constructed or main- 
tained by the. Dominion Govern- 
ment or by persons authorised by 
the Dominion Government, or over 
the use of receiving apparatus by 
persons so authorised. 


(2) Any functions, so entrusted to 
a government or ruler shall be exer- 
cised subject to such conditions as 
may be imposed by the Dominion 
Government, including, notwith- 
standing anything in this-Act, any 
conditions with respect to finance, 
but it shall not be lawful for the 
Federal Government so о impose 
any conditions regulating the matter 
broadcast by, or by authority of, the 
Government or-Ruler. 


(3 Any Dominion laws which 
may. be passed with respect:to broad- 
casting shall be such as to secure 
that effect can be given to the fore- 
going provisions of this section. 


(4) If any question arises under 
this section whether any condition 
imposed on any such Government 
or Ruler are lawfully imposed, or 
whether any refusal by the Domi- 
nion Government to entrust func- 
tions is unreasonable, the question 
shall be determined by an arbitrator 
appointed by the Chief Justice of 
India: 


(5) Nothing in. „this section shall 

be construed as „restricting ` the ' 
‘powers conferted ‘on the Governor- - 
General’ by this Act for the prevén- 
tion of any grave menace to the 
peace or ‘tranquility: of India or any 
part thereof.” 
These rights; the Bpovinees and the 
-acceding States enjoyed till January 
-26, 1950: It was in- theilight of S. 
129 that Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramayyg 
submitted .his Note datéd June 28, 
1947, quoted earlier and appended 
herewith. (Vide B, Siva| Rao; The 
Framing of India’s- Constitution: ‘Vol 
IL Pages 753- 756). 


The Note -was promptly consi- 
dered by the Union” Powers Com- 
-mhittee Of thé Constituent | Assembly 
‘to which it was submitted. On July, 
3, 1947, the Committee met under 
the Chairmanship of Shri: Jawahar- 
‘Jal Nehru. “Among others present 
were Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Sir 
N: Gopalaswamy Ayyangar. The 
minutes .of the meeting!read thus: 
“Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s note 
“proposing: that broadcasting should 
be put in the Concurrent Legislative 
List was considered. The} Commit- 
‘tee thought that the Centre should 
‘continue to have the | ‘exclusive 
power to regulate broadcasting all 
over the country. and accordingly 
decided that the item should ‘re- 
main in- they Federal List. They 
noted, however, thai «this! need not 
prevent , Provinces and “States from 
operating -their ` own broadcasting 
Stations as they can ‘do at resent 
under S. 129 of thé Government of 
India Act, 1935." (bid; Р. 10. 
(italics added). . 


It was on this. basis that. the 
present - constitutional ^ provisions 
came to be enacted. The: Com- 
mitfee’s Report. was. submitted te 
the- President of the Assembly en 
July 5, 1947, It recommended, . as 
before, that “wireless, brgadeasting 
and the, like forms of communi- 
cation, whether owned by the ; Feder- 
ation or’.not” be. made la. Union 
subject (Entry 32 (b).in List I. 
When the.subject came up for dis: 
cussion in the Constituent: ‘Assembly 
on August 26, 1947, men. of the 
emihencé of Messrs: K. Sánthanám; 
Shibbanlal Saxeria and M, „Anantha“ 
sayanam Ayyangar urged that the 
States be allowéd to have their ówn 


broadcasting stations subject, :of 
‘course, fo Central laws. On-.behalf 
5 of. the Drafting Committee, Sir. N. 
‚ Gopalaswamy - Ayyangar- amended 
` the wording of the Entry to read 
thus '"Féderal, telephones, wireless, 
+ broadcasting and other like forms 
of communication" .and it was 
adopted as such. (Constitutent 
assembly . Debates: Vol. V, pp 
174-184). It was „thereafter incor- 
porated in .the- Draft Constitution 
and finally adopted by the Assemb- 
"ly on August 30,.1949 without um 
discussion (C. ` „А. D.. Vol. 
р. .754). It. is important to б 
that none of the speakers contested 
“the necessity for ‘Central legislation. 
They urged only tbat the States ‘be 
allowed to "operate broadcasting 
stations subject to Central laws. 


: - Article 258.(1) of the Constitution 
enables the Union to -achieve the 
'same result as.S. 129. It empowers 
.the President to .entrust to. the 
government.of a State, with its con- 
sent, functions in. relation to- a 
Central subject. It, likewise, em- 
powers Parliament “to confer 
powers and impose duties” upon a 
State “or its officers and authori- 
ties”, a State. Broadcasting or TV 
Authority, for instance. The only 
effect of the absence of a provision 
on the lines of S. 129 of the Act of 
1935 in the. Constitution is that 
recourse to arbitration is not avail- 
able to the States. In the light of the 
proceedings: of the ‘Union Powers 
Committee and: the Constituent As- 
sembly, it can hardly: be suggested 
“that the Union enjoys the right ““uñ- 
reasonably” to refuse “to entrust” 
to the States its functions in respect 
of TV or broadcasting since the 
States cannot compel a reasonable 
'entrustment . through ` ‘arbitration. 
The fair constriction is that , the 
Union continués to: owe a duty то 
act reasonably, the absence of the 
‘remedy оѓ arbitration ‘notwithstand- 
ing. Ў м.м. 


К 0 MS 
<The redsonableness we а. “separate 
channel for:the States is apparent ia 


the light of the Reports of the two . 


comprehensive i inquiries into. broad- 
casting which were instituted ` since 
Independence. In December 1964. 
the then, Minister- ofr Information 
and Broadcasting. Mrs. ;, Indira 
Gandhi, -set up a Committee , on 
Broadcasting .& Information media 


A1 





` headed by Mr. Asok K. Chanda. 


Its report, submitted in April 1966, 
recommended the establishment of 
an autonomous corporation for 
AIR, and “making AIR a national 
authority in which major national 
interests would be represented" 
(p. 178 of the Report.) 


In August 1977, the Government 
of India set up a Working Group, 
headed by Mr. B. G. Verghese, “to 
examine the functioning of All 
India Radio and Doordarshan and 
make recommendations regarding 
their future set up." The Working 
Group's Report submitted in Feb- 
ruary 1978 outlined a scheme for an 
autonomous National Broadcast 
Trust. 


Paras 705 to 712 of the Chanda 
Committee's Report contain detail- 
ed suggestions for decentralisation. 
It recommended “complete free- 
dom" to the Station Directors sub- 
ject to policy directions as to the 
types of broadcasts. “We should 
forthwith dispense with the make- 
believe of central control of prog- 
rammes." (Para 705). 


Paras 708 and 709 are set out in 
extenso: 


“708. We consider, however, that 
a much closer tie should be 
forged between the Station Director 
and the State administration. In the 
interest of development of agricul- 
ture, education, family planning 
and other social services, program- 
me planning should be a more inti- 
mate function and be the outcome 
of continued wisdom.” 


“709. Another way to achieve 
decentralisation is to have severa] 
channels of broadcasting, one of 
which would provide the national 
programme, the other the regional 
programme and the third a local ser- 
vice on local transmitters which we 
have recommended earlier. The only 
practical way to promote social and 
adult education and to intensify 
agricultural production, as we have 
stressed, is through such local sta- 
tions”. 


These observations are a fortiori 
applicable to television, a medium 
of yet greater potentialities. 1f any- 
thing, experienee in the last nearly 


two decades since the Report was 
submitted has fortified its observ- 
ations and recommendations. 


The Working Group’s Report 
also considered proposals for de- 
centralisation and concluded: 
"The: Working Group are of the 
view that there should not be auto- 
nomous regional or even a feder- 
ation of State government corpor- 
‘ations. Instead, a single National 
Broadcast Trust is proposed under 
which a highly decentralised struc- 
ture is envisaged. There will be a 
large measure of power delegated 
to the regional and local level so 
that the organisation enjoys the 
advantages of quick decision- 
making, sensitivity to local prob- 
lems, familiarity with local customs 
and taste and closer linkages with 
various local institutions, the State 
governments and district and block 
level authorities without sacrificing 
its ability to lay down and imple- 
ment a uniform policy on national 
issues and provide the neccssary co- 
ordination” (para 4.17 at page 31- 
32 of the Report). 


Paras 7.9 to 7.14 (pages 53-54) of 
the Report set out the details of 
decentralisation in a four-tier struc- 
ture—national, zonal, regional and 
the stations. Briefly, “the bulk of 
the operational management respon- 
sibility would largely vest with the 
Zonal Directors and their Executive 
Boards, the programming function 
being principally that of the sta- 
tions." (Para 7.12). 


More recently, in March 1985 
was published the Report of the 
Working Group on Software for 
Doordarshan, headed by Dr. P.C. 
Joshi. The Group's opinion that 
“television is expensive and the 
viewers of Doordarshan are largely 
confined to the cities" governed its 
basic approach. It was also concern- 
ed lest the second channel be used 
for the commercial establishment. 
It did not consider the aspect of a 
State government using the second 
channel for rural education and 
defraying the expenses of the same. 


Even so, the Group observed: “It 
is not our intention to rule out the 
introduction of multiple channels 
of Doordarshan. We are conscious 
that the number of multi-million, 
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multi- -lingual `: “and : multi-ethnic 
urban’ conglomerations will increase 
‘over the coming. decades.” One 
member of the Group, Dr. Bhupen 
Hazarika, vigorously dissented: T 
feel our software group would be 
blamed and laughed at if we 
recommended to make tlie viewers 
of this vast counry (urban and rural) 
just BONDED VIEWERS OF ONE 
COMPULSORY CHANNEL." 
(capitals in the original). 


Even in the unitary state of the 
United Kingdom, regional interests 
are fully protected. in the: BBC's 
Charter. The BBC's responsibility 
for programmes is shared in Scot- 
land, Wales and Northern |reland 
with National Broadcasting Coun- 
cils for each of these regions. The 
‘Councils are linked with. the-Corpo- 
ration by virtue of’ the--fact that 
their Chairmen are governors of the 
BBC and bear the title of National 
Governors.’ (Article 5 (3).jof the 
Royal Charter establishing the 
B.B.C) Article 10 (1) provid s that 
the Corporation shall establish three 
National Broadcasting Councils to 
be known respectively as the.|Broad: 
casting ` Council for Scotland, the 
Broadcasting Council for- Wales. and 
the, "Broadcasting, Council "for, 
Northerh .Irejarid- Afticle 10 (4) 
provides: *Each -National Broad- 
casting Council shall be charged 
with the fo allowing, functions which, 
shall Be > exercised ү ун. full: regard. 
to’ thé “асре с “cult ture; laiguage™ К 
interests. and, tastes’ of. бш. éople’ 
in the country Var Which the Couns 
cil is” establis! hed: (a) the function’ 
of ‘contro g, ‘the’ policy; and. con 
tent, of: the progtammies: in the Home, 
Services, which, “ет Corporation, 
provides primarily’ for general fecep-, 
tion in that country". Other fünc- 


tions. are also mentioned. К 
De a UL EM us anon 





“Ths, National’ Brpadcésting Coun, 
ci s. fungtion autonomously a subject: 
to ‘directions | у.е, ВВС: in.the , 
interest of,casardi ination broadcasts, 
of. national.imparta nce, finance: еіс. 
They. are spelt ES in detail, „ДП, 
Article 10, of-the he Chatter... ot 


n-federations, like ralia, and 
Canada, : are NEUE ng” “and 
television ate: Petal subjects :as in, 
India, the ~existénce of, de and 
TV stations operated” By" пірапієѕ' 
under licence provides а choice to 


the listener, allows for regional 
diversity and inakes for decentra- 
lisation. Besides, the central TV 
and broadcasting organisations are 
autonomous by their respective 
statutes; namely, the Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation Act, 1983 
and the Broadcasting Act 1967-68 
of Canada. 


In Canada federal legislation per- 
emits the provinces to operate educa- 
tional broadcasting services. The 
Indian Parliament is competent to 
enact appropriate legislation enabl- 
ing the State governments to operate 
a second channel on the TV for 
educational broadcasts. It is not 
only desirable but, for the reasons 
which Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
pointed out, highly necessary that 
the States be allowed to use the 
medium of television for education 
as they are best qualified to do so 
bearing in : mind. the particular 


. requirements of their population 


especially i in the rural areas. 


R ‘Both; téchnically and financially, 
a second TV channel to be operated 
by the Stafes is an.eminently feasi- 
ble and practical proposition.. A 
State which seeks to operate the 
channel will have to set up “a studio 
unless it chooses to buy program- 
mes thade by local’ private pro- 
ducers which, however, озона to 
its own requirértientsz" А Sas 


Ж will need an‘ ‘earth station‘ to, 
beam the programmes, to the trans- 
ponder in-the statellite for retrànss 
mission to the target areas in the 
State* where they are received and 
telecast -by°a net work of low” pomer 


ашыны: M 

ET is ako possible -to: arrange for 
direct reception from the satellite 
on spécial*réceivers for community 
viewers: The" better! alternative is-a 
rétwork of low‘power 100 W frans- 


ritttefs each “serving - an arek’ Of. > 


about" 30,000' sq. km$.; with .an 
ауеѓарё population of, Say, 5.5 mil" 
нор: The latter’ is the*raoré feasible: 
course” “except dn: regard’ to. -aredsi 
where tHE population: density is:low^ 


їй Whióh case diréét réception- via.. 


tiie»&àfellite: oa the ‘more : ‘cost! 
efféGtigg;! статос nus) 21 
haa obw Боғот joda | 
бошу, Ше ропаег in Же 


satellite could serve also іо link the 
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transmitters whenever a national 
programme has to be carried on the 
second channel as well. 


It is widely accepted that the 
micro-wave link is very expensive 
and is inflexible, besides. The sate- 
llite link is, therefore, necessary. 
The Indian National Satellite System 
INSAT is growing at a promising 
pace. 


INSAT 1A was written off as 
dead in 1982. It is INSAT 1B which 
is In use today. It has 2 S-Band 
transponders and 12 C-Band trans- 
ponders. Each transponder can 
serve 2 TV channels. There are 
various claims on the transponders; 
meterology and  tele-communica- 
tions for instance. 


INSAT-1C is due to be launched 
in the second half of 1986 and is 
expected to be operational by Oct. 
1986. It will have 12 C-Band trans- 
ponders and 2 S-Band transponders. 
4 of the C band ones will be used 
for telecommunications but 2 trans- 
ponders will be available for 4 
separate TV channels. These can 
surely be made available initially to 
4 of the States which are keen on 
operating separate channels. 


INSAT-ID is due to be launched 
at the end of 1988 with 2 S-Band 
and 12 C-Band transponders as in 
INSAT-1C which is intended to be 
a spare satellite. Beyond 1988, 
therefore, there will be enough 
transponders for all the large States. 


INSAT-II is expected to be 
launched in the first quarter of 1990, 
alittle over 4 years from now. It 
will have 2 S-Band and as many as 
18 C-Band transponders. 


Financially, the proposal for a 
second channel is perfectly feasible. 
The Joshi Committee's estimate is a 
capital outlay of Rs. 8-9 crores: 
“The multi-channel service, there- 
fore, requires installation of addi- 
tional transmitters as well as provi- 
sion of additional studio facilities 
and of programme and engineering 
personnel to make and transmit 
programmes on the different chan- 
nels. Eachfhigh powered transmit- 
ter with f associated studio and 
production equipment in colour 


entails a capital outlay of between 
eight and nine crores of rupees.” 
(Para 6 of Chapter XV; page 184). 
However, indicative cost estimates 
have been prepared. They are set 
out herein below: 


Rs. in 


Requirement Number lakhs 


1. Central studio 
facility at the 


State capital One 500 
2. Low cost studio 

facility Four 120 
3. News gathering 

units Four 20 


4. Up-linking earth 
station at the 
State capital 

5. Transportable up- 
linking Terminal One 100 

6. Receive only 
Terminals 

7. TV Transmitters 
(each of one KW 
plus 100 M. 
Tower) Thirty(30) 

3, 


One 150 


Thirty(30) 180 





Total Rs. 4,070 





8. Satellite Transponder lease 
charges about Rs. 2,00,00,000 
per year. 

9. Operating expenses (Software 
and hardware) Rs. 15,00,00,000 
per year. 


This is an estimate advisedly on the 
high side. The expenses can well be 
pruned. For instance, the transport- 
able uplinking terminal, of the kind 
that was sent recently to Bhutan 
during the Prime Minister’s visit, 
may not be immediately required. 
The operating expenses will, like- 
wise, vary a good deal from State to 
State. 


Given the enormous potentiality 
for public benefit of the TV, the 
total cost of a second channel, in 
terms of both capital outlay and 
recurring expenditure, is not only 
affordable but necessary considering 
the responsibilities of the States for 
education which Юг. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya so well descibed. 


Just as in the case of television, 
the question of an exclusive radio 
broadcasting facility fcr the States 
merits consideration. There is а 


growing feeling that Radio is being 
neglected even for tasks it can per- 
form, as well as if not better, than 
TV and at a considerably lower 
cost. At least 80 percent of our 
population can be served by radio 
sets, if a sufficient number of cheap 
radio sets were be inade available. 
The working group on autonomy 
for Akashvani and Doordarshan has 
estimated that there might be upto 
180 million radio sets and 18 million 
TV receivers by the turn of the 
Century. The immense potential of 
the radio cannot be missed by a dis- 
cerning observer. 


As with the TV, radio broadcast- 
ing is the exclusive monopoly of the 
Central Government. It has been 
argued that in the present political 
situation in India, only a Central 
Government controlled radio can 
combat fissiparous tendencies and 
work for greater cohesion and inte- 
gration. What has happened after 
38 years of independence has not 
proved this argument. There is a 
good chance that AIR's broadcasts 
would carry greater weight if it were 
not regarded asa tool of the gov- 
ernment. It has also been argued 
that as an effective instrument of 
instruction and education, AIR 
should be controlled by the all- 
powerful Union Government. This 
ignores the fact that autonomous 
broadcasting organisations in other 
countries such as Radio NHK in 
Japan, have far more ambitious and 
effective programmes of an educa- 
tional nature than AIR under the 
Central Government's control has 
ever broadcast. 


Itis now recognised throughout 
the world that development of cen- 
tralised systems of mass communi- 
cation is useless, unless regional 
and local systems of communication 
are developed. Such local systems 
have to reflect local life but also 
show how local problems are con- 
nected with events in the wider 
community of the State, the country 
and the world. The centralised con- 
trol of radio broadcasting has not 
been able to achieve this. Secondly, 
in India it has been found that pro- 
grammes broadcast from regional 
stations in the language or dialects 
most widely spoken by rural people 
in that State leaves many listeners 
unapproaclhed. With the diversity 


oflanguages in our country, there 
may have to be programmes in half 
a dozen languages or dialects in any 
one State. The best bet for achiev- 
ing this is to have an exclusive State 
radio channel for the simple reason 
that a State government rather than 
the Central Government would be 
more sensitive to the needs of 
various languages/dialects groups 
within the State. 


Village folk are interested in 
district developments and the activi- 
ties of the taluka panchayat samitis 
and not in those of the remote 
Legislative Assemblies and the even 
remoter Lok Sabha. They want 
news of development work in co- 
operation, rural industries, irriga- 
tion, the construction of village 
roads, a new bus service, perso- 
nalised stories of achievements of 
individual farmers, problems of land 
holders and agricultural labourers 
and all such things that affect their 
lives. A broadcasting facility under 
the control of the States can collect 
news from district officials, pan- 
chayats, social workers, teachers, 
traders and others and also give 
timely warning of flooding of roads, 
breakdowns in the bus service and 
so forth. The function of sucha 
facility is the same as that of a local 
newspaper but it is much cheaper. 
Jt can influence the local adminis- 
tration and build local opinion on 
social matters. 


It may not be necessary to spend 
a sizeable amount on setting up 
such a facility. Many of AIR's 
existing stations may be handed 
over to the States’ broadcasting 
facility. Even if this is not possible, 
the AIR’s broadcasting time may 
be clearly earmarked for the two 
channels. Peak hours, say between 
6 pm to 9 pm, could be given to 
AIR while the rest of the time 
could be with the local authority. 
The Chanda Committee had sug- 
gested a transmitter for each homo- 
genous agricultural region. It should 
be possible to cover the State of 
Karnataka by about 15 radio 
stations some of which have been 
already installed, albeit by the ATR. 
The range of each station could be 
between 40 to 65 Kms., short 
enough to make personal contact 
possible between the staff of the local 
station and the village level workers, 
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extension service personnel, and the 
villagers themselves. These stations 
could be "used for agricultural 


“instruction, programmes for adult 


education, including information on 
health, hygiene, nutrition, etc. It 
could be used for special program- 
mes for women, for children, for 
primary schools, for advice and 
instructions for teachers and village 
level workers and for any other 
such service for which there may be 
need. 


In many other countries,- local 
stations are not necessarily part of 
a national broadcasting organisa- 
tion. In fact, to achieve flexibility 
and diversity they are deliberately 
excluded from the national network. 
In the UK, local stations were BCC- 
operated to start with, but now an 
independent broadcasting authority 
controls the working of several 
stations which operate parallel to 
BBC’s noncommercial local stations. 
In the USA, the local stations are 
all privately owned, but take some 
programmes from the national net- 
works while originating others 
themselves. : ^ 


Obviously the second radio chan- 
nel ^ would ’ require - © considerable 
funds in order to be able to meét 
the objectives with which it would 
be set up. The success of the scheme 
would deperid to a great extent, on 
the ‘staff appointed by" the State 
governments, They must be profes- 
sional broadcasters familiar with the 
art and technique of broadcast pre- 
sentation; in addition, several of 
them should be specialists in agri- 
cultural information end other dev- 
elopment fields. Co-ordinating thé 
extension message which is broad- 
cast with the precise activity under- 
taken by the Development Depart- 
ment requires -a high degree of 
professional skill. 


The State governments àre spend- 
ing small fortunes on financing 
extension activities іп various 
sectors such as agriculture, health, 
etc. A portion of this money could 
be used to finance the local radio 
stations, as these stations would 
also be legitimately undertaking to 
broadcast the extension message. 
Local stations can be allowed to 
accept advertisements of BES 
essential to гига] life and to better 
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living conditions in villages such as 
bicycles, torches, radio sets, cloth- 
ing, soap, detergent, disinfectants, 
foodstuffs, drugs, étc. Local bodies 
such as zilla parishads and mandal 
panchayats can ‘contribute some- 
thing and so can local cultural 
bodies, by providing services free of 
charge. If it is accepted that local 
broadcasting alone сап. establish 
appropriate channel of communica- 
tion with the rual listeners, there is 
a case for even the Central Govern- 
ment to-finance a portion of the 
cost involved. 


As a preliminary step to the 
establishment of a Second Channel 
on radio and television, can an auto- 
nomous body for AIR and another 
for Doordarshan be established 
straightaway? Granting autonomy 
to AIR has been argüed very force- 
fully in the Chanda Committee 
Report. The grant of autonomy to 
AIR has been opposed on the 
ground that it could hand over the 
control to commercial interests. This 
argument ignores eritirely the experi- 
ence of working autónonious broad- 
casting corporations in Japan,. 
Canada, Britain, Germany and in all 
other, democratic countries where 
sucli a system prevails. Yet another 
argument advanced against granting 
autonomy is that Parliament cannot 
have control ovér an autonomous 
corporation. The Chanda Commit- 
tee poinied out that the control 
exercised by Parliament i is confined 
to interpellations ‘on,a number of 
minor matters and a debate once-a 
year when the Budget is discussed 
and voted. Moreover the Paflia- 
ment has alréady accepted the cor- 
porate form as suitable for certain 
activities of government and has not 
considered it an abrogation of its 
authority. A review of AIR's and 
Doordarshan’s activities- through à 
committee of publie-undertakings is 
far more likelv to inform Parlia- 
ment about the -policies 'and-'per- 
formance of AIR and роо агалап, 


Finally many would argue. that 
even an autonomous ' AIR and, 
Doordarshan would be по, better 
than what it is today. because 
government would control it by 
appointing directors who" ‘would toe 
the government line. The Chanda 
Committee countered this- -argument 
by saying that once: "government 


accepts the autonomy, we should 
expect it to conform to high 
standards in the selection of direc- 
tors. Even if the government were 
to pack the board of directors with 
yesmen, it cannot do so for ever. 
The force of public opinion and the 
strengthening of democratic values 
would, in time, make more and 
more of the directors willing and 
able to stand up to pressure illegally * 
and indirectly applied. Besides the 
appointments of Board of Directors 
of the proposed autonomous corpo- 
rations could be done by the Presi- 
dent after the government consults 
one or more opposition leaders. 


Creating a second channel on tele- 
vision or radio would certainly 
bring about competition and better 
performance among the channels. 
Competition reduces the size and 
scale of operations of broadcasting 
units; beyond a point, broadcasting 
organisations become  unwieldy. 
Smaller units ensure greater auto- 
nomy and initiative and thus attract 
more creative people. Writers and 
artists also would benefit by addi- 
tional channels for their talents, The 
audience would benefit by an 
improvement in the quality of the 
programmes. Flat and dull material 
continues to be churned out by 
Doordarshan and AIR because there 
is no competition. If the audience 
has a choice of two or more pro- 
grammes, it stimulates the broad- 
casters to give of their best. This 
happened іп Britain when the 
BBC’s monopoly ended. 


A Central Government monopoly 
in broadcasting is not in keeping 
with the spirit of the Constitution. 
The erstwhile princely state of 
Mysore had its own broadcasting 
facility called ‘Akashvani’ and I do 
not think this ever threatened the 
unity and integrity of India. The 
aim of broadcasting should not be 
to implement any definite theory or 
preferred ideas of life in che minds 
of the audience but to provide full 
and unbiased information which 
would help people to form their 
own opinions in a rational way. 


A second radio broadcasting faci- 
lity is consistent with the idea of 
. democratic decentralisation, the need 
for which all national leaders from 
Gandhiji onwards have bsen stres- 


sing. It would also enable the governe 
ment to reach out to а larger audi- 
ence with appropriate programmes. 


APPENDIX 


A Note by Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
presenting a case for Concurrent 
Jurisdiction over Broadcasting 


June 28, 1947 


It is presumed that the recommendations 
of the United Powers Committee and the 
Provincial Constitution Committee of the 
Constituent Assembly now meeting in 
New Delhi will be accepted with the 
necessary modifications for adoption in 
the Constitution of Hindustan irrespective 
of the attitude adopted by the Pakistan 
area. 


This note is an attempt to make out a 
case for concurrent jurisdiction for the 
Centre and the Provinces in regard to 
broadcasting. 


The Union Powers Committee of the 
Constituent Assembly in its report pre- 
sented on April 28, 1947 to the Constituent 
Assembly refers to the subject of broad- 
casting in the section of the report which 
deals with “‘communications’’. Clause 4(c) 
of the section states that Union telephones, 
wireless broadcasting and other like forms 
of commuuication, the regulation and 
control of all other telephones, wireless 
broadcasting and other like forms of com- 
munication should be included within the 
jurisdiction of the Union. 


This clause has to be very carefully 
examined before it is endorsed by the 
Constituent Assembly. The Provincial 
Constitution Committee has also to 
examine this question carefully so that the 
Provinces may not be deprived of broad- 
casting facilities for their government as 
well as people in thelr own languages. 


Wireless broadcasting as it exists in 
India today falls iato three categories, 
namely, military, police and civil. Of these, 
the first should certainly be under the 
control of the Defence Department of the 
Union Government. But police and civil 
broadcasting are of great necessity and 
ae to the provincial government as 
well. 


The maintenance of law and order is a 
provincial responsibility. À number of 
provinces and some States do already 
maintain a police wireless system. The 
immediate future period in India is not 
going to be a very comfortable one. There 
are many elements trying to grasp power 
and most of them do not admittedly 
believe in non-violence or the open consti- 
tutional msthods. The maintenance of law 
and order in the period of transition that 
is ahead is not going to be an easy job. 
The provincial governments have to 
improve thir police wireless communi- 
catioas wherever there is such a system; 
wherever there is none, the system has to 
b» introduced immediately. 


Ia regard to civil broadcasting, the posi- 
tion under the old 1935 Act is most un- 


happy. The Central Government has 
absolute power over broadcasting under 
Section 129. The result is that a number of 
provinces which were willing could not 
develop broadcasting in their own langu- 
ages. The Central Government is unable 
to develop it due to financial difficulties. 
For example, Madras by this (пе would 
have had a full developed regional broad- 
casting service in all the four languages of 
the province. Now only one language has 
a proper service, one has an inadequate 
service and two no services at all. The 
Prime Minister of a Provincial Govern- 
ment at whose capital there is a radio 
station has to seek the favour of the 
local Station Director for providing 
broadcasting facilities for an important 
occasion. The provincial government bas 
no hand in shaping the programme or any 
power to censor the material broadcast by 
these stations. 


Rural broadcasting, which has to 
become more prominent hereafter, suffers 
most if it is in the hands of Central Gov- 
ernment officials. 


Broadcasting has to play a very great 
part in future India, particularly as a 
medium of educating and informing the 
masses. Its value is greater to the rural 
than the urban areas. While to the urban 
people, it may be an instrument of enter- 
tainment, to the.rural population it will 
be a powerful medium of education 
through entertainment As such, broad- 
casting in India has to be definitely classi- 
fied into some sections as has already 
been done by the Government of India ia 
their post-war plan for the development of 
broadcasting. This classified service has 
to be partly revenue-getting and partly 
social. While the urban services can be 
treated as revenue-bringing channels, the 
rural services, which need not necessarily 
be free, should be based on community 
listening in the early period, and should 
be treated as a social service. 


Therefore, the Union Goverment may 
be allowed to retain the external, 
national and urban services in their hands 
leaving the rural uplift and educational 
fields to the governments of the provinces 
and the States. 


Itis the governments of the units of the 
future Union that will be faced with the 
actual problem of uplifting the masses, 
but not tbe Union Government, which 
wil have very limited powers in that 
direction. Education will be a “provincial 
subject". Therefore, educational broad- 
casts should bea provincial subject and 
rural uplift, on which popular govern- 
ments have to lay stress, if they are to be 
popular and national, will be a provincial 
subject. Therefore rural broadcasting 
should be a “provincial subject". 


Education and rural education parti- 
cularly will have to be in the language of 
the people in future India. Regional 
broadcasting has therefore to be developed 
by the provincial governments or under 
their immediate supervision. Ifitis left 
to the Centre, the development of broad- 
casting in India will suffer to that extent 
as it has already suffered. 


The constitutional position of broadcast- 
ing under the 1935 Act of the Government 
of India, has been unhappy enough. The 
wrorg done by section 129 of the Act must 
be rectified at least now. 


As regards posts and telegraphs, the 
Union Powers Committee’s Report says 
that: 


Provided that the rights existing in 
favour of any individual State unit at 

„ the date of the establishment of the 
Union shall be preserved to the unit 
until the same are modified or extin- 
guished by agreement between the 
Union and the units concerned, subject, 
however, tothe power of the Union 
to make laws for the control and regu- 
lation of the same. 


A similar clause may eventually have to 
be included when more States having 
already an independent system of broad- 
casting join the Constituent Assembly. 
So far only one State with a separate 
broadcasting system (namely Baroda) and 
only cne State with a proposed scheme of 
broadcasting (namely Gwalior) have 
joined the Constituent Assembly. They 
may not surrender their broadcasting 
rights. Urder these circumstances, such 
ofthe provinces as will join the Union 
will be at a disadvantage. 


In cases where a present province has 
{o be divided, that part of the divided 
proviace which does not have an exist- 
ing radio station will be at a greater 
disadvantage and has to depend upon the 
sweet will of the new Union Government 
for the provision of broadcasting facilities 
in the languages of the Province. The 
case of provinces which do not have radio 
stations will also be the same. 


The importance of broadcasting and the 
immense potentialities it has for creating 
an initiative in the people for natson- 
building work and for educating them has 
to be realized by the provinces at once. 
If such a powerful weapon of reform is 
entirely surrendered to the future Union 
Government the provinces will be depriv- 
ed of the most modern means of contact- 
ing and educating their people. It is almost 
the ‘‘liberty of speech" of the provincial 
governments. 


A case has to be made out immediately 
for a concurrent Jurisdiction in regard to 
broadcasting. 


The Union Government can control and 
regulate external, national and urban 
broadcasting. The rural and the educa- 
tional aspects of broadcasting must be left 
to the governments ofthe units. 


Jf it is the intentlon of the Union 
Powers Committee that the words “other 
wireless broadcasting" refer to the provin- 
cial sphere in broadcasting the position 
has to be made clear. In whatever way 
itis made, either by the provision of 
separate transmitters, the provision of 
studio time or any other means, there 
must be a provincial sphere in broadcast- 
ing. This must be definitely provided for 
in the Constitution. 
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Consider our R&D Wing, the very pulse of th 
Company. Constantly probing, examining, testing. 
To update manufacturing processes, streamline 
inspection techniques, improve product 
application. An endless chain of effort where the 
close of one activity only opens up a fresh vista cf 
possibilities. in the direction of improvement, 
optimisation, perfection. 


This corporate policy, symbolised by our R&D 
efforts has made us world renowned in 
compressed air technology. 


Our products, particularly pneumatic tools, 
manufactured in India are branded for sale oy our 
group companies in the developed countries 
like West Germany, UK and U.S.A. 


The mining, construction and manufacturing 
industries are prime users of our wide range of 
prcducts. The fact that our Service Centres, 
located all over the country, rende! more acvisory 
service then undertake repair work із a tribute to 
the high reliability of our procfucts. 

In the constant march of technology the goal of 
perfection can never really be reached, But our 
efforts to achieve zero error and optimum 
performance coritinue—for ever in ihe direction 
of perfection. 


Consolidated Pneumatic 
CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. (INDIA) LTD. 


30! 302 LB Shastri Marg P B No 7761 Mulund, Bombay 400 080 
GEM e Phone 56С0011 Telex 011 71990 Cable Pneumatic, Bombay 
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The car that makes 
a lot more carsense! 


Powered by the Nissan engine 
This modern and fuel-efficient 

1.18 litre engine makes one litre 

of petro! stretch through 17 kms 
(according to the Government 

of india test procedures]. 

The synchromesh system for all four 
forward gears ensures smooth gear 
change and easy transmission. 


Takes on any road 

The well-suspended body makes for 
good road holdirii Adequate 
ground clearance makes it ideal 

for out-of-city driving. 


It's got safety built into It 


Fade-resistant disc brakes on the 
front wheels with servo assistance 
for reduced pedal effort and Instant 


ULKA-PNE-12-85 


stopping. Large windscreen for 
better visibility. The door frame, roof 
and floor panels are Individually 
pressed out of single metal sheets to 
ensure a structurally stronger body. 
They all add up to a safer ride, 


Just the right size 

It’s compact enough to spell fuel 
efficiency and easy manoeuvring. 
And big enough to seat five 
comfortably There’s more legroom 
inside and more luggage space in 
the trunk. 


The look says sleek 

Clean, elegant lines. Polyurethane 
bumpers and steering wheel. 
Wraparound tail lights. A smooth 
paint finish. Ribbed upholstery. < 


Contoured, reclinable front seats. 
Every part spells sleekness. 


From Premier Automobiles, 
—of course! 

The Premier 118 NE combines the 
sturdy body of the Fiat 124 and 

a modern, fuel-efficient 1.18 litre 
engine designed in collaboration 
with Nissan. PAL engineers have 
tested and perfected the model to 
suit Indian climates and road 
conditions. 


After all, we've always given you the 
better car. Now, with new horizons. 
opening up on the car scene, isn't it 
natural the better choice should 
come from us? 
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The yawning gap between 
our Maharajah Class 
and an ordinary First Class 


Our way of making you feel like a dressed hostesses. In the spirit of 
Maharajah, of course. Or rather, our Indian hospitality. 
.-. many ways: * Decor reminiscent of a Maharajah’s 
e Every seat a luxurious Slumberette palace. 


on all our 7478. e Maharajah lounges at most airports. 
* A choice of continental and delicately Separate and exclusive check-in 

spiced Indian cuisine served in style, facilities. 

on elegant china and silverware. 


* A selection of the finest wines and anywhere else, step aboard our 


liquor. Maharajah Class, put your feet up, 
* Gracious service by traditionally recline on a Slumberette and feel like a 
Maharajah. 


So, rather than yawning of boredom 


ZESSP-JZEPEAZSHBN 
The airline that treats you like a Maharajah 
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Fruity-rich Plum Cake 
from Britannia 
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The best-loved cakes. 
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From the twilight of kerosene lamps to the welfare of the community Education, 


awakening surge of electricity. From arid housing, healthcare. And even civic 
ground to green acres. From a life of little amenities like proper roads, drinking water, 
hope to a thriving, busy populace. The power and gardens have been our first 
Changing Picture springs to colour fram 4 priority. 

drab canvas The theme is to grow and develop 

At Mahindra, we are happy to play this together. To give back to society, in no 
role, of a catalyst, in the development and small measure, what we reap from it. This 
improvement of backward areas. Kandivli is the unwritten credo at Mahindra. A way 


>r Nasik, Pimpri or Igatpuri—wherever we af thinking that has become a way of life. 
go, we have looked to the needs and 
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Shriram Pistons & Rings Limited, 
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Headaches: The Anacin Solution 









| "irai goodness for Anacinl - 
'" Because shooting is not all glamour. : 
, Facing cameras, harsh lights, takes, retakes... © z 
i's enough to give anyone 

a headache... That's why Anacin 

is always on the sets with me... 













ARS In has more of the paln rellever that 
doctors the world over recommend. That Is 
why Anacin Is so effective for headaches, 
And for the aches and pains of colds and 

. flu; toothache, backache and muscular pain. 









: же, 


India’s No.1 pain reliever 





In a protective foil pack. 
* Licensed user of T.M. . Geoffrey Manners & Co.Ltd. , OT agnos) ' 
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Elements, Delivery Valves & Nozzles - 


USHA A tradition of excellence 
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Charms is the spirit of freedom. 
Charms is the way you are. 




















| _Agreat cigarette. 
Now even better. 


Ч Charms has always been a 
J| great cigarette 
And now it’s even better 
J There's the blend fora start. 
The same superior blend of (ine 
Virginia tobaccos as the one that’s 
exported. 
À cellophane wrapper to keep 
ц fresher. longer 
An acetate fiter like all 
leading international brands. 
And now it's aho available in 
the smart new cardboard carton, 
Charms Virginia Kings 
It's got vour kind of taste 
Your kind of flavour 
And vour hind of sivle 
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What you call love 
the Monde Selectors 
call Gold... 
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: Gold Medal . 
for you: favourite 
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Because the language of a woman is love. ` 
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The problem 


THE ‘total’ State is not totalitarian. It is, according to popular description, 
democratic with a cynical, authoritarian ambience. In other words, it would be 
‘total’ in its exercise of massive power, but is compelled to dress itself in 
democratic garb. India is always in danger of succumbing to such a disguised 
and arrogant use of power. Its complexity and continental size saves it and 
returns it to more democratic ways. 


Repeatedly, in the pages of SEMINAR, we have drawn attention to these 
contrary trends in our political development. We have-seen how the norms 
governing the civilised use of power have been grossly violated — and justified 
or rationalised — on all manner of progressive social argumentation. We have 
been witness to vengeful, ugly ‘badla’ politics to destroy political opponents, 
forgetting conveniently that such public posturing suffocates democratic life. 
And we have allowed a veritable host of illegal and semi-legal practiscs to 
puncture the dignity and self-reliance of our people. All this has been made 
possible by an amoral dimension in our supposed commitments. 


Today, again, we have to take note of an elite that is becoming increasingly 
uncaring and insensitive tó the human condition around it. This corrpution, 
if сап be so called, breeds a style of governance dependent on stratagems 


BREST 


of overlordship which have no democratic roots. The character assassination 
inherent in espionage scares, the conscious harassment built into pseudo- 
commissions of enquiry which appear to perpetuate themselves for ever and 
ever (and without reason), the conscious attempt to rule without any sem- 
blance of democratic sanctions, and the effort to turn illegality into legality, 
has again become very much a part of our condition. It is this kind of 
softening up which precedes the espousal of Emergency scenarios. And, in 
juxtaposition, it is the breeding ground for violence, terrorism. 


India cannot afford to be neglectful of these visible aspects of our demo- 
cratic disarray. The concentration or centralisation of power is often projected 
as the only way of efficiently tackling the challenges rising out of a complex 
continental polity. Interestingly, the spokesmen of the Indian elite seldom 
urge a fuller involvement of the people in their governance, an involvement 
that can only be achieved through a careful and effective devolution of political 
and economic power. Until this happens, and the democratic system finds 
roots in the soil of India, the aberrations which create a ‘total’? State must be 
revealed and stamped out. This issue of SEMINAR is part of that effort 
to uncover the complexity we live in and to clear our understandings of the 
political environment of today. 
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Elites. 


RAM, SHRAY ROY 


THE working of democracy in 
India evokes in many a more than 
casual non-Indian observer of the 
political scene there, a happy sur- 
prise. They are happy that one of 
the most lauded political institu- 
tions of the industrialized West, 1.e., 
democracy, has at long last taken 
root in that part of the world 
where political regimes fight hard to 
save themselves to steer the ship of 
the State out of troubled waters. In 
many of the new nations, the laun- 
ching of an independent political 
career symbolises the hopes of a 
future full of grandeur and glory. 


However, the ‘infinite grandeur of 
beginnings’ fades, a certain possibi- 
lity disappears from things. At- 
tempts may be made to prolong the 
excitements of setting out. Pillars 
are erected in squares, purification 
movements launched іп school, 
guerilla styles initiated in offices. 
But all this soon becomes parody, 
the sort of things V.S. Naipaul 
memorializes, as the ordinariness of 
life reasserts itself. 


But India is différent. Democracy, 
as we understand it today, has been 
successfully transplanted. And yet 
worries remain; fears persist; ap- 
prehensions abound; and doubts 
multiply. The persistence of poverty 
(about 50 per cent of the Indian 
population is under the poverty 
line), the divisive diversity, debilit- 
ated political institutions, which are 
incompletely integrated with Indian 
society and culture—all these fac- 
tors generate a hot climate of poli- 
tical opinion. And, surprisingly 
enough, the transplanted sapling of 


1. Clifford Geertz, ‘The Judging of 


Nations: Some Comments on the Assess- 
ment of Regimes in the New States.’ 
Archieve European Sociolgie XVIII, 2 
(1977), p. 245. 


democracy wilts but does not wither 
away. 


Whatever may be the reasons for 
the survival of democracy in India, 
there is no doubt that certain socio- 
cultural factors constitute a grave 
threat to it. This means that poli- 
tical elites have to bear an extra- 
ordinary burden of holding the 
system together and making it work, 
The central role of leadership in 
modern, especially democratic 
politics. is, no doubt. well recog- 
nized. The empirical theory of 
democracy, or sociological theory, 
as Ernest Gellner calls it, rests on 
the important distinction between 
those, who by virtue of their 
superior knowledge, skill, power, 
etc., govern and those who rest 
contented with being governed. As 
V. О. Key sees them, the citizens 
are like an 'echo-chamber' which 
resounds and rescnates with the 
nature of inputs made into it by 
competing elites who are committed 
to democratic ideas and compete 
among themselves for capturing 
and controlling the helms of the 
ship of the State. 


For a smooth journey, it is ad- 
ditionally assumed that the waters 
through which the ship of the State 
sails may perhaps be rough but not 
stormy. This is incorporated in the 
idea that the sense of responsibility 
and accountability must be reinfor- 
ced, on the one hand, by a general- 
ized acceptance by the mass of citi- 
zens of norms of democratic rules 
of the game and. on the other, by 
the existence of an institutional 
structure enabling competing poli- 
tical leaders to mobilise opposition 
to any antidemocratic activity.? 


Notwithstanding this distinction, 
the fact remains that the vigour and 


2. See Peter Y. Medding, *Eitiat Demo- 


vitality of a democratic polity 
depends on the extent to which 
political leadership performs its rele. 
And its role, ın Tannenbaum's 
words, is to initiate and maintain the 
social structure. "The social system 


t is, so to speak, programmed thro- 


M 


е 
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ugh leadership.” Or, as Lasswell 
and Kaplan maintain, ‘The leaders 
of a group are its most active 
powerholders, cffectivcly and in the 
perspectives of the group, the rank 
and file are non-leaders.4 


T. central role of political 
leaders is all the more accentuated 
in the case of a developing country 
like India where society is to be 
radically altered, refashioned, and 
recreated. In Gellner's words, ‘A 
transitional saciety is one in which 
legitimacy is based on the promise 
of a fulure achievement, where this 
achievement requires a very radical 
transformation, but one to be 
attained in this world by this world- 
ly means.’ Here political leadership 
is not only responsible for articulat- 
ing the vision of the society it wants 
established, but also for developing 
policy and programmatic agenda 
for implementation, mobilizing 
popular support and strengthening 
its grip on the helm of public affairs 
in a highly competitive situation. 


And here we fall not a quan- 
dary. On the one hand, there is a 
high degree of legitimacy accorded 
to democratic institutions in India, 
put, on the other hand, politics is 
condemned as pernicious and politi- 
cal leaders are branded as self- 
seekers concerned primarily with 
the pursuit of their own self-interest 
for which they would not even 
hesitate to break the harmony of 


cracy: An Unsuccessful Critique of a 


Misunderstood Theory, The Journal of 
Politics, 31, 3 (August, 1969). p. 650. 


3. Arnold S. Tannenbaum, ‘Leadership: 
Sociological Aspects," in David Sills, ML. 
International Encyclopedia of the Soctal 
Sciences (New York: The Macmillian Co. 
and the Free Press, 1968), p. 102. 


4. Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham 
Kaplan, Power and Society: A Framework 
for Political Inquiry (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1950), p. 52. 


5. Ernest Gellner ‘Democracy and 
Industrialization,' in Contemporary 
Thought and Politics, eds. I C. Jarvis and 
Joseph Agassi (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1974), p. 26. 


community life. Note, for example, 
that voters’ participation in elec- 
tions has gradually becn increasing. 
The eight successive general elec- 
tions have brought home to the 
voters the importance of elections 
as an effective means of influencing 
and controlling the behaviour of 
those in power. 


Besides, the electorate, at Icast a 
majority of it, has also come to 
realize the crucial importance of the 
existence of more than ene party 
for the effective working of demo- 
cratic institutions. This is significant 
inasmuch as it reflects the electo- 
rate's awareness that competition 
among political elites is the essence 
of democracy. Without it the mass 
of voters can very well be influenc- 
ed, manipulated and cajoled, herded 
and driven in a direction charted 
out by the ruling group for its self- 
aggrandizement. 


I, contrast, politics, which is sup- 
posed to be the noble art of manag- 
ing public affairs for the good of 
all, is seen to have degenerated into 
the vehicle of satisfying the ambi- 
tions of self-seekers. The politicians, 
‘instead of working for the welfare 
of the public, work for their own 
welfare. They take politics as pro- 
fession." When politics is taken as 
a profession, what comes uppermost 
in the minds of politicians is the 
maintenance, consolidation and ex- 
tension of their power position. 
They have, no doubt, to engage in 
public service and guarantee their 
political ascendance in the name of 
service to the people. However, it 
does not remain their primary goal; 
it is, for them, an instrument which 
they must use for realizing their 
own ends. 

It poses a quandary simply 
because the process of social crea- 
tion entails, in a very profound 


sense, the central role of political 


6. See, for example, Ramashray Roy, 
*Electíons, Electorates and Democracy 1n 
India’ in Perspectives, supplement to 
Indian Journal of Public Administration, 
XVII, 4 (October-December, 1971), pp. 
1-40; Uncertain Verdict. (Delhi: Allied 
Publishers 1971). 


7. A Dialogue Participant. See Rama- 
shray Roy, ‘Prospects of Democracy in 
India: As People See,’ a paper prepared 
for International Political Science Associa- 
tion Conferenee, Paris, July 1985, p. 34. 


leaders as philosophers, guides, 
energisers, regulators, managers, 
and drivers of the political system. 
However, the loss of their credi- 
bility adversely affects their perfor- 
mance; declining performance 
erodes their support base; and erod- 
ing support base tempts them to 
resort to extra-constitutional and 
procedural means to prop up their 
sagging power in the face of escalat- 
ing demands for satisfaction, public 
demands that cannot be met by the 
political system.8 


W pa is at the root of this quan- 
dary? We must first dispose of some 
facile explanations before we present 
amore plausible one. The signifi- 
cance of this quandary for a demo- 
cratic polity can be dismissed simply 
as a phenomenon of popular dis- 
trust of political leaders, a pheno- 
menon present perhaps in every 
society, as a consequence of the 
serious inequality in the distribu- 
tion of influence and power generat- 
inga sense of helplessness rooted 
in dépendency, particularly in a 
developing country like India; or a 
reflection of the growing inequality 
in incomes and status and the 
widening gap between what the 
people have been given to hope and 
aspire for and what the ruling poli- 
tical elites are able to satisfy. 


No doubt, all of it is true. How- 
ever, persistence and exacerbation 
of the popular fecling of the distrust 
of political leaders and their open 
condemnation is symptomatic not 
simply of dependence, helplessness, 
and betrayal. It is, in a more pro- 
found sense, symptomatic of the 
availability of a perspective, a frame 
of reference, a way of looking at the 
world, that endows these factors 
with meaning and relevance. This 
perspective can be better illustrated 
by contrasting two antithetical con- 
ceptions of elites. But this requires 
the delineation of the world views 
in which they are grounded. 


India has, since Independence in 
1947, been engaged in bringing 


8. On this point, see Fred Hirsch, 
Social Limits ta Growth (London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1977), p 94. For 
further elaboration of this argument, see 
my ‘Dilemma of Democracy in India,’ 
iq nl Humanist, August 1982, pp. 
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about a two-pronged revolution: 
industrialization and democratiza- 
tion. These two revolutions are con- 
current, simultaneous and integrally 
linked with each other. Advance in 
one is surely to push the frontier of 
the other. For democracy to work 
successfully, economic growth 
becomes necessary for making the 
assumptions behind democratic poli- 
tics effectively operative. Creation 
and diversification of cconomic 
opportunities insure not only an 
ever-rising level of living but also 
provides a bulwark to individual 
freedom. Similarly, if the fruits of 
economic development are nof to 
be appropriated by privilege and 
monopoly, it is essential that poli- 
tics be democratised and democratic 
values and practices be widely 
diffused and institutionalized. 


T.. twin revolution of industriali- 
zation and democratization takes its 
inspiration from one vital factor, 
that is, making possible the emer- 
gence of a new man who, having 
freed himself from his subjugation 
to a larger order, asserts his auto- 
nomy and proceeds to establish it 
by exercising and extending his 
control over society and nature. The 
denial of a higher purpose of life 
consequent upon the rejection of a 
larger order means that the signifi- 
cance of life is seen in the satisfac- 
tion of ordinary life — the needs of 
production and reproduction.® 


The pursuit of happiness, identi- 
fied in the seventeenth century with 
the augmentation of fortune,1® 
through the appeasement of desires, 
becomes the defining and organizing 
principle of mans’ life activities. The 
pursuit of higher goals suffers and 
is finally abandoned not only 
because man has no time for it 
since he docs not come to this world 
with bread, meat and wine, as Locke 





9. For various aspects of this argument, 
see particularly, Carl L. Becker, The 
Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century 
Philosophers (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1960); Charles Taylor ‘Growth, 
Legitimacy and Modern Indentity, Praxis 
International, 1,2 (July 1981); and Hegel 
and Modern Soclety, (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1979). 

10. On this point, see Albert О. Hirsch- 
man, The Passions and the Interests: 
Political Arguments for Capitalism before 
its Triumph (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1977). 


argues, but also because the fulfil- 
ment of biological needs is at the 
same time a moral fulfilment, as 
Rousseau and others emphasize. 


T. primacy of the satisfaction of 
desires transforms man into a self- 
defining subject who must enjoy 
autonoiny to discover his purpose 
in himself. To become a true sub- 
ject, he must follow an internal pur- 
pose and, in doing so, must not owe 
allegiance to any pre-existing order 
except the structures that come into 
being as a consequence of his con- 
senting to their creation. Will and 
freedom, necessary instruments in 
the pursuit of happiness, become the 
basic characteristics of individuality. 
The exercise of will to attain and 
retain freedom is essentially the 
search for release from the bondage 
of society, its petrified traditions, its 
oppressive institutions, and its ana- 
chronistic values. 


In this perspective, society 
emerges as an aggregate of self- 
defining subjects and signifies 
nothing better than a creation of 
their will and a potential means of 
realizing their purpose. The crea- 
tion, with the help of science and 
technology, of heaven on this earth 
becomes the central purpose of 
organized society and dangles before 
mankind two promissory notes, 
one of finding the ultimate truth 
and thé other of everybody enjoying 
the riches of this world, if not 
today, then certainly tomorrow. 


Salvation, that mystical notion 
which was in olden days promised 
to the rich and the poor, the former 
to be moderate and the latter to 
suffer, to induce them to practise 
austerity, has now been secularised. 
Indulgence and eternal bliss need 
not be each other’s antagonists any 
more. Indulgence can, in fact, serve 
better the cause of bliss. No one 
needs io undergo the crucifixion of 
guilt since guilt can be successfully 
sublimated and transformed into 
the most creative and rewarding 
entrepreneurship. 


The creation of heaven on this 
earth has to contend not only with 
the niggardliness of nature and its 
tendency to frustrate man’s aspira- 


11. Stanley Rosen, ‘Man’s Hope,’ Social 


Research, 48,3 (Autumn 1981), pp. 619-20. 


12. Sheldon S. 


tion through physical limits to 
growth but also with social limits 
to growth. As Locke recognized, 
since it is impossible for anyone to 


grow rich except at the expense of . ; 


someone else, to get richer is, in 
Rousseau's view, to find profit in 
the misfortune of one's neighbours. 
But discord, as Kant emphasizes, 
propels civilization on the path of 
spiralling progress. The important 
problem is, therefore, to reconcile 
the drive towards self-aggrandize- 
ment and the necessity of order. 


This reconciliation must not, 
however, jeopardize either indivi- 
dual freedom or collective good. 
This reconciliation, once again, 
fakes place in time since a pre- 
existing order tends to be constantly 
disturbed by the pursuit of com- 
parative advantage by individuals 
and groups. Politics arises out of 
the interplay between the drive for ° 
freedom and the requirement of 
order. It involves bargaining among 
individuals and groups for limited 
and usually material prizes. In this 
perspective, order is not a pre- 
conceived pattern ‘but something 
akin to precarious equilibrium, a 
condition that demands a willing- 
ness to accept partial solutions, ® 


As Taylor puts it: *.. instead of 
seeing nature as expressing a 
meaningful order, one which has to 
be accounted for in terms of ideas, 
we see it as a set of interlocking 
elerments whose relation can be 
explained in terms of efficient causa- 
tion. The order (as against dis-. 
order) in things does not consist in ~ 
their embodying ideas, but rather in 
their meshing without conflict and 
distortion. Applied to human realm, 
this means that man comes to 
realize perfect order when the 
company of desiring subjects comes 
to achieve full satisfaction (happi- 
ness) each compatibly with all 
others. The perfect harmony of 
desires is the goal which nature and 
reason prescribe to man,’48 


T. reconciliation of freedom and 
order was supposed to be effected 


Wolin, Politics and 
Vision. Continuity and Innovation in 
Western Political Thought (Boston: Little 
Brown and Co. 1960), p 43. 


13. Hegel and Modern Society, op. cit, 
р. 75. 


through natural harmony of interest. 
Adam Smith’s ‘impartial spectator’ 
implanted in the heart of each 
human being was expected to effect 
a ‘concord of affection. This made 
incursions by the State and its laws 
on individual freedom totally un- 
necessary. But several factors, 
which we need not discuss here, 
made the ‘Invisible Hand’ quite 
ineffective and faltering, neccssitat- 
ing the increasing intervention of 
the State to preserve order, thereby 
increasing the importance of centra- 
lized authority and political leaders. 


T.. enhanced importance of 
centralized political authority is 
paralleled by another development, 
that is, sharpening and politiciza- 
tion of the difference between elite 
and mass. This development, para- 
doxically enough, is an integral part 
of the spread of the democratic 
ethos. Its roots can be traced to the 
rejection of the notion of intelligible 
essences and its replacement by the 
concept of tabula rasa. The: modern 
conception of emptiness of mind is 
no doubt very old. However, there 
is a vital difference between the old, 
Aristotelian tabula rasa and that of, 
say, Helbetius. As Spragen notes: 


‘But the Aristotelian tabula rasa 
was situated in finite cosmos 
ordered by logoi. The senses 
were assumed to be capable of 
apprehending these logoi, or 
essences, when they were 
repeatedly encountered in the 
course of experience. The virgin 
mind, moreover, though pre- 
sumed to be originally blank, 
was also presumed to be appro- 
priately structured to receive and 
comprehend these essential pat- 
terns of reality ... therefore, the 
Aristotelian tabula rasa was an 
emptiness of pure potentiality. 
Though it might be empty ab 
initio, the mind was not without 
its own essence, which awaited 
actualization.'15 


In contrast, the Helvetian tabula 
rasa is pure passivity. Devoid of any 





14. See Adam Smith, The Wealth of 
ations очае Clarendon Press, 1976), 
‚р. А 


15. Thomas А. Spragen, Jr, The Irony 
of Liberal Reason (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1981), pp. 96-97. 


ordering intelligible essence, sensa- 
tion is not only the origin of the 
mind but also its essence as well, 
pure potentiability. This emptiness 
‘of Helvetian tabula rasa is ‘“empti- 
ness" pure and simple and Aris- 
totle's tabula rasa is the emptiness 
of plasticity.46 And, by the same 
token, the modern conception of 
tabula rasa is the emptiness of 
emphasized possibility. But when 
actuality is transformed into possi- 
bility, form, as Rosen argues," 
is submitted to the agency of two 
closely related powers: temporality 
or history and human will. 


But which human will? Emptiness 
needs to be filled and man’s 
thoughts and wills, as Helvetius 
claims, аге the immediate effects or 
necessary consequences of the 
impressions we have received. These 
impressions are, however, received 
from the environment. It is this 
environment that makes man. How- 
ever, if it is so, the malleable man 
is bound to the realm of necessity 
dafined by the environment he is 
located in. However, environment is 
not all good; it is a mixture of good 
and evil and moral and immoral. 


As a corrolary, man too is good 
or bad depending upon what impres- 
sions he receives from his environ- 
ment. In other words, as Becker 
points out, `... the world was after 
all neither a completed drana nor 
a perfected machine, but rather 
something as vet unfinished, some- 
thing still in the making.'!8 


F, the world is stillin the making 
and man too along with it, there is 
no cause for despair since men can, 
as Locke kindled the fire of hope, 
‘barely by the use of their natural 
faculties,19 bring their ideas and 
their conduct, and hence the insti- 
tutions by which they lived, into 
harmony with the universal natural 
order. Man is endowed with reason 
but it has been so far employed in 
creating a fog of words, brain-spun 
terminologies and imaginary re- 
publics. All of these have shrouded 
truth and reality in confusion and 
mystery. 


16. Ibid, p. 97. 
17. Op cit, p. 619. 
18. Op cit, p. 70. 


19. An Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing, BK 1, Chap. ii, Sec 1. 





To clear the decks and to break 
the spell of words, a universal 
science, including that of morals 
could be created on the model of 
mathematics by using clear, distinct 
and precise ideas and combining 
them, through juxtaposition, classi- 
fication and abstraction, to yield 
general, universally applicable 
principles governing not only the 
universe of matter but also of 
morals.29 This ‘scientific? method 
would yield incontestable principles 
and reduce the number of opinions 
and doctrines. It would yield princi- 
ples to which everyone could agree 
and would therefore reduce, if not 
completely eliminate, political con- 
flict. 


"The true principles of Govern- 
ment will be clear, evident, 
demonstrated for all those who 
will have reflected upon these 
important  objects;..in going 
back to the nature of man, one 
can deduce from it a Political 
System, a harmony of intimately 
connected truths, a chain of 
principles as sure as in any of 
the other branches of human 
knowledge. 


T. knowledge combined with 
the fact that good sense, as Des- 
cartes believed, ‘is ofall things in 
the world the most equitably dis- 
tributed, would make men free 
from their tutelage to nature. How- 
ever, doubt soon began to raise its 
ugly head. Locke, for example, be- 
lieved that only 10 per cent of men 
‘need not much assistance from 
others; but by the strength of their 
natural Genius, they are from their 
Cradles carried towards what is ex- 
cellent; and by the Privilege of their 
happy Constitutions, are able to do 
Wonders. But examples of their 
kind are but few; and I think І may 
say, that of all the men we meet 
with, nine Parts of ten are what 





20. See Rene’ Descartes, ‘Discourse on 
Method,’ in Philosophical Writings, ed. 
and trans. Norman Kemp Smith (New 
York: Modern Library, 1958), Thomas 
Hobbes, Leviathan (New York: Dutton, 
1950); For Critical commentary, see 
Spragen Op cit, chaps. 2-3; and Roberto 
Mangabeira Unger, Knowledge and Politics 
(New York: The Frie Press, 1975). 

21. Baron Paul de Holbach, De Palitique 
Naturelle, quoted in Charles Frankel, 
The Faith of Reason (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948). p. 70. 


22. Op cit, p. 93. 
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they are, good or evil, useful or not, 
by their Education.’23 


If it is true, 90 per cent of men 
need moulding; they are nothing 
else than ‘human puppets,’ in Hel- 
vetius’ terms. ‘To guide the motions 
of human puppet it is necessary to 

now the wires by which it is mov: 
ed." But who are to pull the wires? 
If some men are ‘passive instru- 
ments in the hand of necessity’ 
(Holbach), some others are exempt 
from ‘this process of cosmological 
submergence; indeed, they seem to 
rise above nature altogether, and 
they do so by virtue of their know- 
ledge, their perception of the 
truth.28 They are the true doctors 
of morality (Helvetius) and must be 
responsible for grooming, fashion- 
ing, creating the passive but malle- 
able man. 


A. here we encounter a tension 
within democratic theory. If reason 
is the only instrument through 
which we can make sense of this 
world as well as our place and role 
in it, and, if reason is a commodity 
that is equitably distributed, men 
are equal and must enjoy autonomy 
to exercise their reason and must 
directly participate in shaping their 
political destiny. This leads inevit- 
ably to substantive democracy based 
on an institutional arrangement per- 
mitting the fullest participation in 
political processes of decision-mak- 
ing. 


But if, on the other hand, the 
majority of men need the interven- 
tion of ‘the true doctors of morality’ 
in order to become а worthy citizen 
then, the elites in their roles of edu- 
cator, magistrate and legislator 
should have the responsibility of 
persuading and, if persuasion is un- 
availing, then, forcing men to be 
free. ‘In the government of all, the 
nation is then the despot.’27 


The thrust towards substantive 
democracy is blunted because of the 

23. Some Thoughts Concerning Education 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1902), p. I. 

24. Claude Helvetius, A Treatise on 
Man, trans. W. Hooper (New York: Burt 
Franklin, 1810), I, p. 4. 

25. Spragen, Op cit, p. 93. 

26. This theme runs from Helvetius 
to Paulo Freire in our own days. 

27. Helvetius, Op cit I, p. 316. 


difficulties in operating a Greek type 
of democracy. As a result, what 
Spragen calls a *percolate-up! model 
of democracy centering around the 
crucial role of the representative 
becomes inevitable. But the ‘trickle- 
down’ model of democracy in which 
the deux ex machina politique is not 
the common man but the political 
elites who *must become good poli- 
tical mechanics, regulating and 
manipulating the gears, levers, and 
pulleys of political events to bring 
them under rational contro],’8 


In the .exercise of their superior 
knowledge, political elites are not 
influenced by their own self-interest 
because their knowledge releases 
them from their bondage to nature. 
Nor is their authority vested in them 
from other people. The political 
clite is, instead, himself ‘the author 
of the social order. He is not the 
“bearer” of the person of his *'sub- 
jects”, as even Hobbes’ sovereign 
was concieved to be, so much as he 
is the creator of these persons. 
There is thus no logical limit to his 
power, at least from the will of 
other men; for he shapes their will 
rather than receives “informed con- 
sent” from it.^29 


T. platonic marriage between 
knowledge and power then receives 
a much greater emphasis in the 
tension-ridden liberal concept of 
democracy. ‘All men are equal, 
therefore, the representative is 
nothing more than the spokesman 
of rational citizens. However, all 
men are not equal in the access to 
knowledge, therefore the represen- 
tative must use his superior intellect 
as a political means of, first, ‘educat- 
ing' men and, second, fashioning a 
rational, harmonious and virtuous 
political order. In this tension, 
however, tle politica! elite retains 
his centra] importance and must 
depend on his power effectively to 
perform his role. 


But the contingencies of modern 
democratic politics brings a dis- 
junction between knowledge and 
power making the latter, through 
access to and control over other 
resources, the sole desideraturn of 


28. Spragen. Op cit, p. 89. 


29. Ibid, p. 115. 


democratic political life. *Politics as 
vocation' and 'polities as a locus of 
multiple career perspectives? denote 
the various points on the slide from 
knowledge to power. Manipulation, 
control and acquisition ‘of more 
aud more resources for gaining 
access to and preserving: power 
positions become the main instru- 
ments of successful political life. 


I, is against this perspective on 
elites that most of the Indian people 
articulate their opposition. And the 
ground of their opposition is a 
world view in which the elite js 
considered more of an exemplar30 
than a manipulator. In this world 
view, the conception of Regnum 
(Kingship) has entirely a different 
connotation from that of the magis- 


trate or legislator in liberal think-- 


ing. Like Plato, Indian tradition 
locates collective life not in legality 
but in morality. It emphasizes the 
preservation of the structure of 
interdependence that evolves through 
division and specialization of func- 
tions. The Platonic conception of 
the three parts of the soul — reason, 
spirit and appetite — correspond to 
three components — Brahman, 
Kshatra, and Vis referring respec- 
tively to the Sacredotium, Regnum 
and Commoner of the Vedic tradi- 
tion?! relating to what later evolved 
as the four-fold Varna-Vyavastha 
(arrangement of occupational group- 
ings). 


Here the parallel ends. Plato 
Separates the phenomenal world 
from the world of forms and strips 
it of its significance. This duality is 
absent in Indian thinking. The 
cosmos is not a mere flux; it is 
essentially a moral order. The 
substratum of existence manifests 


30. Simply put, exemplar means mcdel. 
‘Exemplar implies tdea, word, art and 
reason ... idea, with respect to the act of 
foiesight, word, with rcspect to the act of 
statement; art, with. respect to the act of 
making; and reason with respect to the 
art of completing, because it adds the 
intention to the end in view.’ Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, Selected Papers, ed. 
Roger Lipsey (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press 1977), 2, p. 183, fn 12. 


31. See Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 
Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power 
їп the Indian Theory of Government (Delhi; 
Munshiram Manoharal Publishers, Pvt, 
dov, 1978), p. 2, fn 2. 
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itself in particulars, constitutes the 
norm of being and, more generally, 
holds everything together. The 
Vedic concept of Rta, laws or princi- 
ples that regulate the working of 
the cosmos and keep it on a proper 
course, symbolizes this idea. 


Rta signifies the governance and 
regulation of the physical aspects of 
the cosmos’as well as a moral order 
that sustains and upholds the 
cosmos. The concept of dharma 
that later replaced it implies the 
action of maintaining, sustaining, or 
supporting; it refers to what is firm 
and durable. The phenomenal world, 
even while it appears to change 
every moment, is not a product of 
a fortuitous concourse of elements. 
It is ruled by certain norms and 
sustained by an order necessary to 
its preservation. This order is an 
objective one, inherent in the very 
nature of things. 


T.. order of dharma, as the law 
of living, can be maintained only 
when each person contributes in his 
own way to the preservation of that 
order by shaping his life activities, 
both thought and action, in accor- 
dance with the cosmic law. Dharma 
expresses itself in this phenomenal 
world. It is the stratum of actions 
which in their interlinkage maintain 
and support the cosmos. Actions 
that support the cosmos are charac- 
terized as sacrifice.3? It is the sacred 
duty of all to support, through their 
action, the cosmos. To engage in 
action in the spirit of Yajna is thus 
essential for the maintenance of the 
life-world. 


The performance of Yajna signi- 
fies rising above self-interest and, 
through this, the maintenance of 


32. The idea of sacrifice as supportive of 
the cosmic order goes back to Zaitteriya 
Brahman, especially 2.8 8, where food is 
equated with matter and energy combined 
constituting all the. power of life. He who 
appropriates substance to himself and 
deprives others from ihe cosmic process 
and cut himself off from divine metabo- 
lism of the living world. See Heinr.ch 
Zimmer, Philosophies of India, ed. Joseph 
Cambell (London; Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, Inc., 1952), pp 347-48. This was 
later developed intothe idea of Yajna 
(sacrifice, that is making sacred) as the 
supporter of lifé-world. 


cooperative, interdependent, harmo- 
nious social life. In this perspective, 
the performance of various func- 
tions contributes to the general 
good and the performers of these 
functions are simply the various 
facets and particular instances of the 
cosmic and eternal principle. The 
sacredotium (Brahma) апа the 
Regnum  (Kshatra). while they 
occupy the top two echelons of the 
socia] hierarchy. are not their cwn 
principle. They are controlled by 
yet another principle. Dharma or 
Satya, which overrides both King 
and Sage.33 


F. example, the Regnum, which 
is responsible for governance, is not 
an autonomous principle. In order 
to prevent the Regnum from strik- 
ing out a autotelic, independent 
course and becoming oppressive, it 
has to be penetrated and coupled 
with the opposed principle of the 
moral order, that is, Sacredotium 34 


It is this union of wisdom and 
spirit that makes and upholds poli- 
tical and social norms based on 
dharma. This union is characterized 
by inequality . inasmuch as the 
Regnum is dependent on Sacredo- 
tium. However, this inequality does 
not expose the Regnum to excessive 
interference by the Sacredotium 
because ‘the Jatter needs the former 
only in order to recreate. mimetical- 
ly, the archetypal syzygy...Sacredo- 
tium is indifferent to all specific 
acts of the Regnum — political acts 
— unless they simultaneously vio- 
late and threaten the very system 
of creation engendered by the 
Syzygy principle, such as, for exam- 
ple, those which tend to the inter- 
ruption or termination of sacri- 
fices. 86 


Thus, the responsibility of the 
Regnum is upholding and support- 
ing the cosmic order. Its main func- 
tions are to support the sacrificial 
role of re-crealion and the social 
and political one of protection. In 
this it is assisted and influenced 


33. P.V. Pillai, Perspectives on Power: 


India and China (New Delhi: Manohar 
Book Service, 1977), p. 5. 


34. See Coomaraswamy, Spiritual Autho- 
rity and Temporal Power, op cit. 


35 Pillai, Op cit, р. 8. 


by the Sacredotium, without which 


it turns amoral and tends to 
degenerate into anrta, disorder. 
Given this ccrecption. of the 


Regnum, it is understandable why 
the King in Indian thinking was 
not considered es a law-maker 


A UR concept of pos'tive law, in 
the sense of legislative acts or judi- 
cjal decisions which govern men 
actually and imperatively in space 
and time, is absent in Indian tradi- 
tion. Tt has, instead, relied on rules 
of conduct specific to particular 
stage and station of life rather than 
relying on the constraints implicit 
in an external or physical sanction 
for the performance of life-activi- 
ties.36 


And when the emphasis is on 
conduct, the vitality of collective 
life depends on the performance of 
duties. As Lingat points out, ‘they 
(the Hindus) relied en religious con- 
cepts peculiar to the Hindu world, 
and they taught people the rules 
of conduct which they ought to 
observe by reason of their condi- 
tions m society — and amongst 
these rules, the rules of Jaw are to 
be found."? These rules of conduct 
take their inspiration from dharma 
which ¢stablishes the identity of the 
socio-political order with the natu- 
ral world. 


Dharma underlying the rules of 
conduct can assume the form of 
law only by a process going beyond 
the mere expression cf it. by ac- 
quiring coercive power which it 
completely lacks. It only shows what 
one must do, it shows the way one 
should follow. It does not impose 
that way. And yet it becomes so 
internalized in mdividual lives that 
it becomes a dynamic source of 
regulating individual conduct. 


‘Dharma is a code of conduct 
supported by the general con- 
science of the people. It is not 
subjective in the sense that the 
conscience of the individual im- 


36. For a fruitful discussion on this 
point, see Robert Lingat, The Classical 
Law of India, trans. J. Duncan M, Derrett 


(Berkeley: University of Califorma Pr 
1973). = 


37. Op cit, p. 6. 
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poses it, nor external in the 
sense that the law enforces it. 
Dharma does not force men into 
- virtue, but trains them for it. 
It is not a fixed code of mech- 
anical rules, but a living spirit 
which grows and moves in res- 
ponse to the development of 
society.'38 


Given the supportive and pro- 
tective role of the Regnum, it is 
not surprising that the interpreta- 
tion of what constitutes dharma 
in а particular context did not 
traditionally rest with the rulers 
but was settled with the help 
of the Vedas, Smrtis, customs and 
those well-versed in the Shastras. 
This facilitated varieties of solutions 
to particular problems by permit- 
ting different interpretations in 
different contexts. Indian tradition, 
thus, assigns a very limited role to 
the Regnum in the management of 
political affairs. It relies, instead, on 
every individual internalizing the 
principles of dharma and moulding 
his personal and social life in ac- 
cordance with them. 


I, is this perspective which, des- 
pite large erosions wrought in India 
by the drive towards modernization, 
still persists. The elite is an exem- 
plar, a guardian of dharma, and 
model of conduct to be emulated 
by others. He is nof so mucha 
power-seeker and power-aggrandizer 
for perfecting the materials out of 
which he fashions a perfect order 
but a friend, philosopher and guide 
who interprets the dharmic order 
and presents example of perfect 
conduct. He is the light-house 
which guides others to secure shores. 
He is the source of influence, not 
the wielder of power, 


We can now appreciate why a 
large number of Indian voters 
condemns politics and politicians. 
As one villager observes: *...all 
leaders, whatever be their party, 
pretend to be men of goodwill 
whose hearts bleed at the plight of 
the poor people. We know that it 
is a pretension. They are in politics 
to advance their personal interests, 





38. S. Radhakrishnan, The Heart of 
Hinduism, pp. 17-18, quoted in Lingat, 
Op cit, p. 258. 


and yet the people have to vote for 
them. These leaders go to the 
legislature to betray the people who 
have elected them. Since poor 
people are gullible and have a 
trusting nature, they are ever hope- 
ful that the leaders they are choos- 
ing would help them.’89 


M. more pernicious, however, 

is the influence the elites are having 
on the mores and the behaviour 
pattern of the common man. The 
elites, who are supposed to provide 
standards of well regulated private 
life and public conduct, have them- 
selves deviated from the path of 
right conduct. They are setting up 
values and norms of conduct that 
have disastrous consequences for 
the society at large. The installation 
of the pursuit of self-interest, the 
greed, the cut-throat competition 
for getting ahead of others, etc., 
are some of the attributes that 
characterize Indian elites today. 


Others in society, as dialogue 
participants emphasize, imitate 
their leaders and thereby contribute 
to the intensification of matsya- 
nyoya, the operation of the law of 
Sharks. Jasa Raja, tasa Praja. As 
the ruler, so the ruled. The elites 
have faiied to set standards of right 
conduct and, because of their 
failure, society is going to the 
dogs.40 As one dialogue participant 
summarizes: ‘The economic system 
is deficient. Social relationships are 
showing cracks and fissures. And 
the political picture is very dismal. 
Most of the people are unable to 
acquire the most essential things 
needed to keep themselves alive. 
Never before was there so much 
poverty. In the social sector, all old 
relationships and the basis on which 
society has been organized are shat- 
tered. There is all-round decline in 
Sistacar (civic spirit). Economic 
system has encouraged individual 
ego and social ties have been the 
victim of their ego. In the political 
sphere, there is no direction, no co- 
ordination, and no democracy’.41 


39. Ramashray Roy and R.K. Sri- 
vastava, Dialogues on Development: Indivi- 
duals, Society and Political Order (New 
Delhi: Sage Publications. forthcoming), 
pp 169; 175; 181) 229, and passim. 


40. Ibid, pp. 358-59 
41. Ibid, pp 147. 
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Spy mania 


JASWANT SINGH 


TWO observations have to be made 
at the very outset; why has our 
sense of rightful horror and moral 
outrage actually declined with every 
successive exposure of so called 
espionage in the country? Is there 
an inverse proportion between 
numbers ‘exposed’ and outrage felt, 


` or is it on account of the factor of 


declining credibility, which is al- 


most entirely a consequence of 
the ‘quality of spying’ detected? I 
am intrigued by yet another ques- 
tion: can national characteristics be 
determined by the manner in which 
this whole business of the 'second 
most ancient profession' is handled? 


Let us consider the examples of 
UK and USA first. We know a good 


deal about Guy Burgess, Philby, 
Blunt or such other ‘moles; other- 
wise able and somewhat earnest 
Englishmen, who were ideologically 
influenced to act against the declar- 
ed interests of their own nation. 
Their exposure certainly caused out- 
Tage but not hysteria. Profumo’s 
public censure and resignation or 
the more recent Parkinson episode, 
(indiscreet liaisons really, sliding into 
shared secrets in bed), are altogether 
a different category from the Mac- 
Carthy era witch-hunting in the US, 
with which latter example, unfortu- 
nately, our ‘spying’ incidents have 
much more in common. 


T: gross. alcohol-sodden frame 
of Hans Tiedge then comes to mind, 
at which one cannot but reflect on 
the curious indulgence that the West 
German Government and people 
have shown to a virtual army of 
secretary moles discovered there in 
the recent past. Has this attitude got 
something to do with the East 
German Secret Service being called 
the Department of Enlightenment? 


Then take Scharansky's recent 
dramatic release or ‘exchange’; 
which, depending on how you look 
at it, is very illuminating. He refus- 
ed to walk across the narrow strip 
of territory connecting East and 
West Germany, along with other 
‘spies’ that were being exchanged, 
insisting instead on remaining ahead 
of them so that he could continue 
to hold, as he had been doing for 
years that he was not a subversive — 
but a conscientious dissenter. 


Therefore, I often wonder what 
our very own 'Departmem cf En- 
lightenment’ actually thinks when it 
is nabbing our indigenous Tiedges? 
Does it quietly rejoice, or chuckle, 
or only complete a noting on rough, 
economy class paper and merely 
shift a dusty file. These questions 
arise because suddenly there has 
been such a rush of ‘spy’ exposures 
that one cannot but be acutely 
concerned and wonder about what 
actually had been going on under 
ihe previous regime. 


Of course, we are all expected to 
be properly horror-stricken as the 
sweaty secrets of South Block, of 
espionage and counter-espionage, of 


suggestions of alcohol and women 
and paid holidays in the fleshpots 
ofthe East are revealed to us in 
selective tid-bits. All those ‘secrets’ 
of our own labyrinthine bureau- 
cracy, of our very own moles and 
covers and complex code words like 
‘tea or coffee’ and CIA and KGB; 
of what our ‘spies’ do, and how and 
with whom they do it and what 
‘their’, (the unfriendly lot’s), spies 
do and that we know that the rest 
of the world knows that we know 
that they know... 


It is really quite difficult for lay 
citizens to be always serious in the 
face of such a proliferation of spies. 
Despite delighting thousands of 
readers, John Le Carre has actually 
done us a great disservice. It 3s 
never going to be quite the same 
again, We are never going to be able 
to adopt the routinely normal atti- 
tude towards the practitioners of 
this trade. We are, alas, not going 
to be able to take them as seriously 
as we did earlier. In our case, take 
the so-called ‘spies’ апа their 
catchers: in the face of such a proli- 
feration of them, as Timothy Garton 
Ash says, ‘the over-whelming tempta- 
tion becomes to see both of them 
as mirror images of each other, 
politically and morally equivalent, 
their colours different but both play- 
ing the same (the great?) game’: and 
to conclude by paraphrasing Le 
Carre that ‘in the end everything 
remains the same, perhaps because 
from the very beginning, nothing in 
any case was different.’ 


В, we must resist this temptation 
at frivolity. This is a deadly serious 
business, or so at least the govern- 
ment would have us believe. With- 
out going into complex theorising 
about ‘moral relativism’, the central 
substance in a government’s case 
against treason, any government’s, 
is about ‘motives’ and ‘morality’. 
We shall also not introduce the con- 
fusing angle of when betrayal 
becomes a form of patriotism, as 
for instance, during our struggle for 
freedom, INA, etc. Moral outrage 
is caused only becaase ‘treason’ 
comes across as the opposite of 
patriotism; though of course history 
abounds in examples of ‘traitors’ to 
one regime becoming ‘patriots’ of 
successor States. But how are we to 
cope with our perplexity when what 


is put across as ‘traitorous’ does not 
actually appear to be so. 


Our government’s spy mania, un- 


fortunately, is flawed by over-usage - 


and that is what is at the heart of 
this conspicuous absence of moral 
alarm. Authorities inform us that 
high treason has been committed by 
acts like being in possession of an 
old directory of the telephone 
numbers of Army Headquarters, 
(which is perhaps unclassified). or a 
Maintenance Manual of the T-72 
Tank, (which at best might bea 
restricted document), or copies of 
parliamentary questions, debates, 
etc.. which swadeshi stuff is, of 
course, completely muft. I must 
freely admit here that when I was 
not impressed by this catalogue of 
misdemeanours, I actually bégan to 
feel guilty about my own lack of 
alarm — such is the power of pro- 
paganda. 


I had started by wondering if 
national characteristics could be 
determined by how nations handle 
this whole business of espionage, 
counter-espionage, etc.) I am 
inclined to the view that, as in other 
things, our reactions are character- 
ised by inefficient belatedness, fol- 
lowed by panicky over-reaction, to 
be concluded by an orgy of exag- 
geratedly expressed moral outrage. 
This combination is lethal because 
itis so ineffective, inefficient and 
puerile. One would ordinarily dis- 
miss it as yet another aspect of the 
eternally cheerful, bumbling, end- 
earing chaos that this wonderful 
country isall about, but for the 
government appropriating for itself 
all moral righteousness and there- 
after arrogating to itself the right to 
drown us under one anti-human 
rights legislation followed by yet 
another, more extreme variety, of 
the same. 


Sometimes we carry it to ludi- 
crous extents. After the infamous 
Larkin brothers’ matter, it 
proudly announced that one of the 
preventive measures that the 
Ministry of Defence had then under- 
taken was to debar ex-Servicemen 
from enjoying the facility of the 
Defence Headquarters’ library. This 
would, ordinarily, be akin to shut- 
ting the stable door after the horse 
had bolted, but for the total irrele- 
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vancy of it. It is inconceivable that 
secrets of State are kept stacked in 
the Defence Headquarters? library, 
therefore all that we have to do to 
prevent their leakages is to put this 
«building out of bounds to ex- 
#Servicemen; most of whom, being 
unemployed, have in any case, little 
better to do than to drowsily browse 
through books in surroundings 
which make them feel as if they 
were still part of their dynamic 
youth. 


J am both disappointed and 
‘astonished that at the time of pro- 
mulgating this highly objectionable 
measure, the three Service Head- 
quarters did not rise up in arms and 
complain vehemently to the govern- 
ment against the insulting implica- 
tions of debarring a large body of 
honourable, retired Servicemen from 

~guch a perfectly innocuous option as 
the use of the Service library. 
This is so characteristic both of our 
over-reaction and of our near pusil- 
lanimous subservience in the face of 
what we (wrongly) presume to be 


` government's preserve, the right to - 


determine public morality. This is 
al! on account of a gross misconcep- 
tion: that all agencies of our State, 
whether they are entrusted with law 
and order, internal security or just 
routine governance, are entirely 
devoid of prejudice, are totally 
bonest in the discharge of their 
duties, are impeccably just and free 
of pre-conceptions and are of exem- 
plary diligence. Utter bilge. 


-7 And, yet, as citizens we conform. 
But I fear that this would not be for 
too long and if, instead of moral 
outrage in the face of this exploding 
*spy-mania' we were to find hoots 
of derisive laughter greeting new, 
*alarming' exposures, then it would 
be only the government to blame. 
For. it would have been guilty of 
overusing the instrument of outrage 

| against treason; which is the normal 

r reaction of a normal citizen in any 
normally governed country. It is the 
government which would have 

evalued this, as it has indeed deva- 
ued a lot of other assets of the 
r-nation. 


T.. classic and the latest example 
is of course that of Ram Swarup. 
And here I cannot but repeat what 
I have recently written. It is a true 


reflection upon our times and an 
index of this government’s trivial 
preoccupations that the shabby’acti- 
vities of a small time operator, no 
more than a fixer really, should 
have been made the cause for whol- 
ly unnecessary resignations from 
the Union Cabinet, for widespread 
and irresponsible slandering of men 
prominent in public life and for a 
propagandist selectivity in official 
release of information on the 
subject. 


All this has done incalculable 
harm to the status and esteem of all 
leadership in the country. The 
Prime Minister and his organs of 
‘internal security’ are grossly in 
error if they conclude that by so 
charging others with grave mis- 
demeanours, they are acquiring for 
themselves an image of public pro- 
bity. Petty issues can neither cast 
obliterating shadows nor create 
great images; what is essentially 
trivia] cannot be rendered profound 
by propaganda, because as George 
Orwell said in his diaries in March 
1942, ‘All propaganda is lies, even 
when one is telling the truth.’ 


Кыныр there are four major 
reservations about this shoddy 
affair. Firstly, there is need to make 
a clear distinction between lobby- 
ing, (a point made by some others 
also), intelligence gathering and 
espionage. Lobbying, at best a 
somewhat graceless and undignified 
occupation, is nevertheless a fact of 
life. Delhi, as the capital city, is 
besieged by its practitioners whether 
political, commercial or diplomatic. 


So far as intelligence gathering is 
concerned, I rather incline to what 
J.K. Galbraith in his inimitable 
style said in a recent article in the 
International Herald Tribune, that he 
‘never learnt anything of great 
operative importance from intelli- 
gence source that (he) did not 
already know or would not have 
learnt well before (he) needed it.’ 
He describes his experience as the 
US Ambassador in Delhi, visiting 
Madras where at the airport he was 
greeted by the local police superin- 
tendent, who informed him in a 
noticeably vigorous voice, ‘My 
Ambassador, I am the Superinten- 
dent of Police here in Madras. I 
would like to tell you that I have 


the most satisfactory relationship 
with your spies.’ 


It is common knowledge that 
intelligence operatives are hardly 
able to uncover information that 
would not be available in the ordi- 
nary course of events. In any case, 
in a country like India. published 
material of Parliamentary questions 
or debates or such other intelligent 
activity is hardly worth the while 
of any intelligence operatives, more 
particularly where payment is in- 
volved. But if on account of un- 
restrained exuberance, the CIA or 
Taiwan or Israel have been so 
foolish as to actually pay somebody 
for what is otherwise freely avail- 
able, then surely that is something 
that their respective governments 
ought to be bothered about, not 
ours. And speaking of governments, 
I cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting Galbraith’s First Law of 
Intelligence: ‘You cannot tell any- 
thing useful about the intentions of 
a government that it does not know 
itself.’ 


Sa: why almost two and 
a half decades after the commence- 
ment of activities by this alleged 
subversive do the organs of ‘internal 
security’ suddenly spring into action 
and recount, with patently insincere 
horror, activities like organising 
visits to Taiwan? And what is 
wrong with our MPs visiting Taiwan 
or Israel? I have with me a letter 
from the present Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs in which, in reply to 
a query, he has implied that the 
Government of India’s granting 
permission to a delegation of pro- 
minent Indians to visit South Africa 
recently, actually subserves some 
national purpose, and all this when 
South Africa is torn by racial strife 
of a particularly disagreeable kind. 


Yet, despite my grave differences 
with the Minister's assertions, I 
cannot even dream of classifying his 
approach as subversively anti- 
national. But a great deal is made 
about Parliamentary delegations 
and individuals visiting Taiwan, 
some as long back as in 1964, 
(There were then parties in Parlia- 
ment that openly espoused the cause 
of recognising Taiwan as China ) 


It also bears recounting that fol- 
lowing our humihating military 
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reverses at the hands of the People’s 
Liberation Army, in the autumn of 
1962, there were covert and overt 
actions taken by the late Pandit 
Nehru’s government to somehow, 
anyhow, strike back. If we could 
then secretly paradrop rebel Kham- 
pas in Western Tibet, why not en- 
courage Parliamentary delegations 
to visit Taiwan; far less dangerous, 
much more public and could well 
embarrass a then hostile regime in 
Beijing. I sorely wish my colleagues 
in the Opposition had not leant 
dignity to this absurd piffle by 
issuing formal rebuttals. 


о about resignations from 
the Union Cabinet, I do not think 
they were at all necessary. This 
action does not convert what might 
be a sullied cabinet into one of 
virginal purity. On the contrary, it 
appears as unnecessary, trivial and 
full of petty political guile. It casts 
doubts on the Prime Minister’s 
style, (in any case a dwindling 
factor now), his competence аза 
political manager and most damag- 
ingly about his sense of loyalty to 
his cabinet colleagues. In this case, 
a lack of subtlety, categorised by 
some as ‘simple minded’ and, 
(though excessive), by others as 
indicative of an innocence ofthe 
seamier aspects of our combative 
politics was until lately the Prime 
Minister's primary public relations 
asset. 


This declining reputation ‘does 
not gain in strength by crass gov- 
ernmental ineptitude. It was behov- 
ing of a gallant soldier member of 
the cabinet, of ancient and noble 
lineage; of & former journalist of 
some repute; of one of the few real 
technocrats, a former minister, to 
have offered to resign even if 
vaguely under suspicion. This is 
precisely where the appropriate and 
befitting response by the Prime 
Minister would have been to reject 
such an offer out of hand and to 
publicly announce having done so 
on the grounds that the fate of the 
members of the Union Cabinet was 
not going to be determined by the 


. seamy antics of some inconsequen- 


tial operator. By acting otherwise, 
the Prime Minister could have 
politically harmed worthy collea- 
gues. 


That harm was not actually caus- 
ed is not on account of anything 
that the Prime Minister did. On the 
contrary, it was because even before 
the former Minister of State for 
Civil Supplies had made his state- 
ment in the Lok Sabha, a large 
rumber of his Parliamentary and 
Party colleagues had concluded that 
he had been extremely shabbily 
dealt with by the PM. It would be 
absurd to suggest that the PM did 
not know what his intelligence agen- 
cies were doing. When they went to 
the extent of including the names of 
his Cabinet colleagues in a charge- 
sheet, decency апа elementary 
loyalty demanded a private oppor- 
tunity to clarify that which later 
had to be expressed publicly, It isa 
reassuring sign that deep somewhere 
in the collective psyche of our 
people is an intrinsic sense of justice 
and injustice. They had judged all 
this as so much immature gim 
mickry and had already concluded 
that this orchestrated spy mania was 
essentially unjust. 


| M my objection to this 
whole episode also arises from the 
implicit, (or is it only implicit?), 
authoritarianism and arbitrariness 
that it demonstrates. It is by now 
patent practice in authoritarian sys- 
tems, (and a good number cloak 
themselves as Democracy), that the 
behaviour of the many is attempted 
to be influenced by the kind of 
treatment that a few, (more visible), 
receive. It does not matter whether 
the charge is valid or is a total con- 
coction; its very levying serves two 
purposes — the conferment of an 
illusion of virtue, by contrast, on 
those that manipulate the levers of 
State power — and a ‘chilling effect? 
on the rest, which brings me to the 
fundamental aspect of human rights. 
For too long have we permitted an 
erosion of them in India, on the 
grounds that as the security of the 
State is involved, therefore, let an 
abridgement of individual rights take 
place. No, not just take place but 
that, in fact, itis the ‘moral’ thing 
to do. We must now call a halt, ask 
fora much more informed public 
debate on the subject, question the 
government closely on its bonafides 
and its valuing. This is really the 
most effective — conter-espionage 
measure that citizens can adopt. 


Circle of vendetta 


INDER MALHOTRA 


MOST institutions on which any 
democracy must rest have been 
dealt deadly blows over the years in 
this country. The fate of judicial 
commissions of inquiry has been no 
different even though there is a 
certain distance between their de- 
basement and, say, the devaluation 
of Parliament or demoralisation of 
the bureaucracy. 


For one thing, at any given time, 
there are too many commissions 
busy investigating or adjudicating 
matters which ought to be no con- 
cern of the judges and should in- 
deed be lett strictly alone by them. 
Things have reached a stage where 
even the selection of cooking gas 
agencies is being assigned to judi- 
cial commissions or committees. 


Of course, this can in a way be 
interpreted as a compliment to the 
judiciary. Its old lustre has doubt- 
less been tarnished more than some- 
what, but only partly because of the 
efforts of those determined to 
undermine it. Many of the judi- 
ciary’s wounds are unfortunately 
self-inflicted. 


Even so, the people have much 
greater faith in the judiciary than in 
any other limb of the State and 
look up to it for protection from 
the high-handedness of the execu- 
tive or the legislature or both. 


The reason for this is not far to 
seek. Time was not very long ago 
when the doctrine of Parliament's 
sovereignty—including its untram- 
meled right to amend the Consti- 
tution as long as the requisite two- 


thirds majority could be mustered— 
was generally acceptable to the 
country The Supreme Court's ver- 
dicts invalidating the nationalis- 
ation of banks and abolition of 
privy purses were deplored by many 
and applauded by only a few. 


The popular mood changed 
radically, however, after Parlia- 
ment's crass capitulation duriug the 
Emergency. Nor was the situation 
improved by the Janata's victory at 
the polls. On the contrary, the 
misuse of the Janata majority in the 
Lok Sabha to undo the verdict of 
the Chikmagalur by-election and to 
not only expel Indira Gandhi from 
Parliament but also imprison her 
made matters messier and murkier. 


But if all this has pushed up the 
stock of the judiciary, as compared 
with that to the legislature or the 
executive, the people are not ob- 
livious to the other side of thecoin. 
They have seen judges also trying 
to curry favour with the powers 
that be even during the Emergency. 
The memory of judicial pronounce- 
ments about the ‘maternal care’ 
being bestowed on those detained 
without trial cannot be erased. Nor 
can the people forget the even 
worse case of judicial diguitaries 
who had spoken of ‘diamond 
bright, diamond right’ governance 
during the notorious 19 months 
beginning on June 25, 1975, only 
to apologise subsequently for such 
sycophantic remarks. 


To cap it all, mutual jealousies 
even among judges have burst into 
the open all too often, thus sullying 
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the image of the judiciary as a 
whole. The nadir was reached 
during the hearing of, and the pro- 
nouncement of the verdict, on, 
what has ironically come to be 
known as the ‘judges’ case’. 


It is against this backdrop that 
the country is getting tired of the 
excessive use, elaborate misuse and 
frequent abuse of judicial com- 
missions of inquiry. Unless the 
tragic trend is arrested without 
further delay, there is every danger 
that a device which, when utilised 
sparingly and for specific purposes, 
can be very useful, might be virtu- 
ally wrecked because of public cen- 
sure and even ridicule. 


D... discussing the misuse and 
abuse of judicial commissions, how- 
ever, it is necessary to point out 
that there is trouble here, unlike 
in most other democracies, even 
when the appointment of a com- 
mission of inquiry is perfectly legi- 
timate and necessary. For, such 
commissions are never able to 
complete their work within the 
prescribed time-limit. Delay and 
dilatoriness have become integral 
parts of the Indian ethos. Each 
commission demands and gets ex- 
tension after extension. 


And when, after several such ex- 
tensions, .its report gets to be 
written it serves little purpose for 
two very serious reasons. First, its 
contents are often overtaken by 
events and thus lose their relevance. 
Secondly, all too often most of the 
people cannot even getto see a 
word of what these reports might 
have said. This is so because they 
are invariably so voluminous as to 
frighten away even the most avid 
potential readers. 


Mr. Justice D.P. Madon's five- 
volume report on the Hindu-Muslim 
riots in Bhiwandi and Jalgaon, pre- 
sented years after the ghastly inci- 
dents in 1970, is entirely typical of 
the work-style of judicial commis- 
sions of inquiry in this country. 
Long-windedness is usually mis- 
taken for learning and erudition. 
Consequently, much sound sense 
gets wasted in a vast ocean of 
verbiage. 


So much for the commissions 
which need to be appointed. But 


what about those which ought not 
to be appointed at all? Unfortu- 
nately there are two sources of this 
malady which may be discussed in 
the ascending order of seriousness. 


T.. first is rooted evidently in 
the government’s penchant to palm 
off to judicial commissions prob- 
lems which should be no concern 
of the judges in any case. Such 
problems are essentially political 
and have to be solved politically, 
through bold and imaginative initi- 
atives. But politicians are by nature 
anxious to avoid grasping any 
nettle. They have been passing the 
buck to a judicial commission even 
if, in the process, an already complex 
and explosive issue is exacerbated 
further. 


Regrettably a large number of 
judges, especially those on the verge 
of retirement, are only too happy 
to collude with the politicians in 
this dubious exercise. The fiasco of 
the Mathew Commission, appointed 
to pick out the Hindi-speaking 
Punjab villages to be transferred to 
Haryana in lieu of Chandigarh’s 
transference to Punjab is the latest 
and highly lethal example of this 
phenomenon, but it is not the only 
one of its kind. 


Indeed, a convincing case can be 
made out that the Chandigarh 
problem, which the Mathew Com- 
mission mishandled so conspicuous- 
ly, might not have arisen in the first 
place but for an earlier judicial 
commission about which more will 
be said presently. But first let us 
take stock of the disaster wrought 
by the Mathew Commission and 
those who appointed if. 


First, there was something terrib- 
ly wrong with the drafting of the 
commission’s terms of reference. 
Whether this was a case of bureau- 
cratic bungling or political gerry- 
mandering or a combination of 
both is immaterial. What matters 
is that seeds of an escalating dis- 
cord had been sown, deliberately 
or otherwise. 


Secondly, even a layman, leave 
alone a learned retired judge of the 
Supreme Court, could have easily 
known or discovered that Kandu 
Khera was a Punjabi-speaking vil- 


lage. Therefore, it followed that if 
the village was to be the basic unit 
and contiguity a determining criter- 
ion, there was no chance in hell of 
Abohar and Fazilka going to 
Haryana. i 
& 


"s 
А, yet Mr. Justice Mathew 
decided to hold a census in Kandu 
Khera. The critical question there- 
fore is: why on earth did he not 
hold the census and be done with it 
within the first few days of his 
appointment and thus give all con- 
cerned enough time to cut the 
Gordian Knot of Chandigarh’s 
future, if they so desired, before the 
deadline of January 26, fixed under 
the Rajiv-Longowal accord? He did 
nothing of the sort but chose to 
hibernate in Cochin. Why he was 
allowed to do so remains the pro- 
verbial mystery, inside a riddle 
wrapped in an enigma. 


And that is where comes in the 
third unpardonable mistake in con- 
nection with what, for want of a 
better expression, must be called 
the Mathew Commission's work. 


Obviously, the government in 
New Delhi had a clear idea that 
Justice Mathew was hell-bent on a 
census. Otherwise it would not have 
alerted and mobilised 1.500 enume- 
rators of the Delhi administration. 
They were all ready and packed to 
take the train to Kandu Khera at a 
moment's notice. Could there be 
anything more moronic than this? 
Did not the administrative and... 
political worthies know that 
Delhi's enumerators were bound to 
be either Haryanvis or Punjabis 
and therefore vulnerable to the 
charge of partisanship? 


Only when tension in the affected 
areas had reached a flashpoint did 
the decision-makers tumble to the 
elementary fact that the Central 
government's South Indian officer 
of the rank of under-secretary and Ф 
above would be more acceptable to 
the contending parties and that 
such functionaries were available in 
sufficient numbers. 


Thus it was that the Mathew 
Commission delayed its decision, or 
rather  non-decision, until the 
eleventh hour, 59th minüte and 
59th second, plunging the country 
into even greater confusion and 


tension over Chandigarh than 
existed before the complex political 
problem was tossed into Mr. Justice 
Mathew's lap. 


nd this brings us back to the 
fact that the problem of Chandi- 
garh, avoidably aggravated by the 
Mathew Commission, was created 
in the first place bya much carlier 
commission, headed by a former 
Chief Justice of India (then a 
member of the bench) who was to 
shoot into grcater prominence for 
different reasons in the late 
seventies. His name: Mr Justice 
J.C. Shah. 


While everyone remembers the 
Shah Commission of the post- Emcr- 
gency fame, most people secm to 
have forgotten the first Shoh Com- 
mission that was appointed hy 
Gulzarilal Nanda. at that time still 
home minister in Indira Gandhi's 
cabinet, when the decision to form 
a Punjabi Suba through the bifur- 
cation of the then bilingual State 
into Punjab and Haryana was taken 
in early 1966. 


It was the Shah Commission 
Mark I which committed the 
original sin of denying Chandigarh 
to Punjab Indeed. this commission's 
perversity wus beyond belief. For. 
it went to the ridiculous extent of 
awarding Chandigarh to Haryana. 
A Sagacious member of the com- 
mission, Subimal Dutt, who had 
-by then served the country as 
Forcign Secretary and Secretary (о 
the President — later he was Chief 
Vigilance Commissioner and first 
High Commissioner to Bangladesh 
— recoiled with horror at the very 
thought of giving Chandigarh to 
Haryana while it clearly belonged 
to Punjab. But he was outvoted by 

r. Justice Shah and M M. Philip. 

nother member of the commission 

e wrote an eloquent minute of 

issent. 


nd the political authority in New 

elhi plumped for the seemingly 
soft option of making Chandigarh 
a Union Territory to serve as a 
joint capital of both Punjab and 
Haryana. This was like asking two 
angry housewives, living in two 
neighbouring houses, to share a 
kitchen. 


bs: wise words went unheeded 
I 


All this is alarming. But it pales 
into insignificance, compared with 
the havoc wrought by the commis- 
sions whose own appointment has 
been politically motivated. Such 
commissions have, of course, been 
set up on the prctext of cleansing 
public life of corruption and abuse 
of authority. But they have, in fact, 
polluted the atmosphere further, 
thanks to the perversion of the 
principle of accountability and in 
spite of the fact that most Judges 
appointed to these commissions 
have performed their thankless task 
as best they could. 


T 15 no point going over the 
history of the Commissions. of 
Inquiry Act which was enacted as 
far back as 1952 but was not used 
unti] well over а decade to bring to 
book a powerful chief minister, 
Pratap Singh Kairon of Punjab. No 
one can say that the S.R. Das Com- 
mission, appointed to look into the 
graft and high-handedness of the 
Kairon family, was a prototype of 
the kind of politically-:notivated 
panels that were to become so 
ubiquitous later. Оп the contrary, 
Jawaharlal Nehiu was extremely 
reluctant to set it up and for this 
he was justifiably criticised both 
within Parliament and without In 
any case, Kairon's involuntary 
resignation after the commission's 
verdict against him was widely 
acclaimed though his assassination 
shortly thereafter caused much 
repret. 


Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed in 
Jammu and Kashmir was a man 
built in the Kairon mould. And in 
both strong-arm tactics and amass- 
ing of ill-gotten wealth, the Bakshi 
family had left the Kairon clan flat 
on the doormat. 


However, there was a crucial 
difference between (he cases of these 
two kindred souls. The Bakshi had 
already ceased to be chicf minister 
of Jammu and Kashmir when a 
commission of inquiry was appoint- 
ed to investigate charges of gross 
abuse of authority against him. 
Regrettably this was done out of 
dubious motives. 


Tn spite of lis custer Пот office, 
the Bakshi had retamed formidable 


political clout. This he was using td 
make life miserable for the Sadiq 
ministry that had followed his own 
after a brief interval during which 
the sensitive State was ruled by 
Shamsuddin. a ludicrous character 
so subservient to Bakshi Sahib that 
the Kashmiris had nicknamed him 
“Chamchuddin’. Thus, the commis- 
sion was intended not to purify 
public life in Jammu and Kashmir 
but to "immobiltse' the Bakshi by 
means other than political 


The only thing that may be said 
in extenuation of this dismal misuse 
of a judicial commission is that this 
was dictated by an exceptionally 
difficult situation in an extremely 
sensitive State. It was then believed 
to be an aberration. Who was to 
know that before long thc excep- 
uon would become the rule and 
commissions of inquiry would be 
turned into instruments for setti- 
ing politizal scores? 


ВЕЕ the rot began 
after the 1967 general election in 
which the Congress party lost power 
in so many northern States that one 
could travel from Calcutta to 
Amritsar without having to traverse 
any Congrcss-ruled territory. But, 
as it happened, the Congress govern- 
ments werc replaced by all-inclu- 
sive, cacophonous coalitions called 
SVDs which soon collapsed under 
the weight of their own contradic- 
tions. The turn-over of ministries 
was therefore remarkably quick 
because the era of Aya Rams and 
Gaya Rams had set in. 


Bihar showed the way and started 
the by now well-established perni- 
cious pattern. As soon as an SVD 
ministry headed by Mahamaya 

rasad Sinha took the oath of office 
in Patna it appointed a commission 
of inquiry to look into the conduct 
of the preceding Congress chief 
minister, K.B. Sahay, and his 
other colleagues, including his arch 
rival within the ministry, Mahesh 
Prasad Sinha. 


While this commission was still 
in the preliminary stages of its work 
the Mahamaya ministry also fell. 
Another hurriedly cobbled coali- 
tion, headed by B P. Mandal, was 
then installed in power. It lost no 
time in appointing yet another 
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Commission to probe the charges 
against Mahamaya Prasad Sinha 
and his colleagues. And so began 
the vicious circle of competitive 
vengeance. 


S. nothing is more contagious 
than bad example, Bihar's practice 
of an incoming ministry hounding 
its predecessor and being, in turn, 
tormented by its successor spread 
to other States, too. It was not 
until the proclamation of the Emer- 
gency, however, that the reckless 
competition in vengelfulness and 
vendetta reached its apogec. The 
end of the Emergency, with the 
overthrow of Indira Gandhi in the 
1977 General Election, should have 
been an occasion for turning the 
country's collective back on the bad 
old ways. But that was not to be. 
The various components of the 
Janata had been at the receiving 
end of the Emergency excesses. Once 
in power, they decided to give 
Indira, her son, Sanjay, and their 
praetorian guard a taste of their 
own medicine. 


The Shah Commission, a focus 
of controversy at the best of times, 
was gravely embarrassed by the 
Janata's folly in arresting Indira on 
charges so flimsy that the court kad 
to release her unconditionally the 
next day. Since then it has been 
virtually taken for granted that 
every time the government changes 
in New Delhi or any State capital 
the villains of yesteryears, some- 
times duly indicted by a commis- 
sion of inquiry, turn into paragons 
of virtue and efficiency, while fresh 
commissions are immediately 
appointed to investigate the conduct 
of the rulers overthrown, consi- 
dered angelic until their downfall. 


This is evidently the modern 
version of the deep-seated tribal 
custom of Райа or revenge under 
which the blood feud between 
families persists for generations 
until equal numbers of male mem- 
bers have been murdered on either 
side, the honours have thus been 
evened. The painful question now 
is whether this terrible tradition, 
which has practically poisoned 
the entire political system, must be 
allowed to persist indefinitely or 
can something be done to put a 


' stop to it withcut further ado? 


Since some decencies of public 
life have recently been restered, it 
would have been tempting to bcl'eve 
that the politically motivated com- 
missions, appointed solely to stick 
the knife into the backs of political 
opponents, would soon become a 
thing of the past. But the bitter 
truth is that the worst form of 
squalid vengefulness is still sta]k- 
ing the land. And nothing symboli- 
ses it more eloquently than the 
Kudal commission which is also 
perhaps the most disgraceful exam- 
ple of judicial self-sticking, through 
self-perpetuation, and that, too, in 
an utterly unworthy cause. 


| | ay back in the sixties there was 
the Tekru commission which had 
dragged on for as long as eight 
years simply to pillory a fine and 
upright civil servant, P.R. Nayak, 
a former secretary of the Union 
petroleum ministry, against whom 
eventually nothing whatever was 
proved. However, by then Nayak 
was a broken man. 


Mr. Justice Kudal of the Rajas- 
than high court had only eight 
months to retire when, in February 
1982, he was appointed chairman 
of a commission to inquire into 
allegations which some Congress 
MPs had been making against the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation and alli- 
ed institutions, including AVARD. 
with which are affiliated 469 small 
voluntary agencies for rural deve- 
lopment. Needless to add that the 
commission was given а six-month 
tenure in the уаш hope that the 
judge would complete his work 
expeditiously and return to the 
bench in Jedhpur for two months 
before earning well-deserved rest. 


All the Gandhians under investi- 
gation may not be lily-white inno- 
cents. But the cardinal fact is that 
despite nearly four years of labour, 
the Kudal commission has not pro- 
duced a shred of evidence in sup- 
port of charges of anti-national 
activities levelled against them. 


The crowning irony of it all is that 
those Congress MPs who had waxed 
eloquent in the privileged precincts 
of Parliament have refrained from 
appearing, or even filing affidavits, 
before the commission. Nor has the 


government lodged even a single 
complaint with it. So the Кода. 
commission on its own has given its 
findings on 11 ‘issues’ and informed 
the government that there are а 
thousand more cases it must look’ 
into. Since it took 36 months to` 
pronounce its verdict in 11 cases — 
which, incidentally, has left the 
CBI wholly unimpressed — clearly 
the Kudal commission hopes to 
remain in business for at least 30 
more years. 


М лук, pray, what kind of 
findings has the commission given? 
That sO able and distinguished an 
editor as George Verghese is not a 
fit person to get from the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation а fellowship 
amounting to a pittance of Rs. 
2,000 a month? Can there be a- 
lower depth of perversity to which 
any commission, committee ог 
individual, leave alone a judge, 
descend? 


Faced with downright and dep- 
plorable harassment at the hands 
of the Кода] commission, many 
Gandhian institutions and volun- 
tary agencies associated with them 
had gone to various high courts and 
sought stay orders barring the com- 
mission and its minions from need- 
ling them any further. That no 
fewer than 30 or 40 such stay orders 
had in fact been given speaks for 
itself. 


In spite of all this, the Gandhian. 
institutions, anxious to get on with 
their work. have repeatedly beseech- 
ed Rajiv Gandhi’s government that 
the duration and the direction of 
the Kudal commission be fixed so 
that it can expeditiously look into a 
few ‘test cases’ of its choice and 
settle the issue once and for all. 


The institutions have offered ful 
support and cooperation in thi 
exercise and have even promised to 
waive the stay orders. They simply i 
want the inquisition to end. But, 
true to type, the government has 
so far not even answered this most 
sensible request though decency : 
demands that the Kudal commis- 
sion be wound up forthwith and 
the ugly chapter of an unending 
chain of mutual vengeance that has 
debased modern Indian history 
be ended for ever. 


Laws and ordinances 


H. R. KHANNA 


NORMALLY in all democratic 
polities there is a separation of 
powers. It is for the legislature to 
enact the laws, for the judiciary to 
interpret them and for the executive 
to enforce them. The head of the 
State, except for giving his assent to 
the laws made by the legislature, 
and I shall have to refer to it sub- 
sequently, does not come into the 
picture in the enactment of the 
laws. 


This principle is based upon the 
sound historical reason that when 
the head of the State and not the 
legislature enacts a law, the head of 
the State would be doing so at the 
behest of the executive branch of 
the State, and when the executive in 
addition to enforcing laws also gets 
the power of making the laws, this 
can lead to tyranny and erosion of 
civil liberties. 


According to Montesquicu, when 
the legislative and executive powers 
are united in the same person or 
body of persons, there can be no 
liberty because ofthe danger that 
the same monarch or senate should 
enact tyrannical laws and execute 
them in a tyrannical manner. The 
same view is expressed by Black- 
stone who observes that whenever 
the right of making and enforcing 
the law is vested in the same man or 
one and the same body of men, 
there can be no public liberty. 


Harold Laski, too, expresses it in 
strong language in Liberty in the 
Modern State, wherein he writes: 
*...If in any State there is а body of 
men who possess unlimited political 
powers, those over whom they rule 
can never be free. For the one 
assured result of historical investiga- 
tion is the lesson that uncontrolled 
power is invariably poisonous to 
those who possess it. They are 
always tempted to impose their 
canon of good upon others, and, in 
the end, they assume that the good 
of the community depends upon the 
continuance of their power. Liberty 


always demands a limitation of poli- 
tical authority, and it is never 
attained unless the rulers of a State 
can, where necessary, be called to 
account, That is why Pericles insis- 
ted that the secret of liberty is 
courage.’ 


Jawaharlal Nehru in the course 
of his Presidential address at the 
Lucknow Session of the Indian 
National Congress made no secret 
of his aversion to the tendency of 
tule by ordinances and described it 
as the humiliation of ordinances. 


it may also be mentioned that 
both in England as well as in the 
United States the Head of the State 
or the Executive enjoy no powers of 
making laws through ordinances. 


Despite this awareness, our 
founding fathers decided to have 
express provision in the Constitu- 
tion conferring the power of issuing 
an ordinance upon the President for 
the entire Union and upon the 
Governors for the States. The prece- 
dent for the exercise of such powers 
by the President was to be found in 
Section 42 of the Government of 
India Act 1935, which empowered 
the Governor General to promul- 
gate an ordinance during recess of 
the legislature. 


According to Article 123 of the 
Constitution: 'If at any time, 
except when both Houses of Parlia- 
ment are in session, the President is 
satisfied that circumstances exist 
which render it necessary for him 
to take immediate action, he may 
promulgate such Ordinances as the 
circumstances appear to him to 
require. 


(2) An Ordinance promulgated 
under this Article shall have the 
same force and effect as ап Act of 
Parliament. but every such Ordi- 
nance — 


(a) shall be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament and shall cease 
to operate at the expiration of 
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six weeks from the reassembly of 
Parliament, or, if before the 
expiration of that period resolu- 
tions cist pproving it are passed 
by both Houses, upon the pass- 
ing of the second of those 
resolutions; and 


(b) may be withdrawn at any time 
by the President. Explanation — 
Where the Houses of Parliament 
are summoned to reassemble on 
different dates, the period of 
six weeks shall be reckoned 
from the later of those dates for 
the purposes of this clause. 


*(3) If and so far as an Ordinance 
under this article makes any provi- 
sion which Parliament would not 
under this Constitution Бе compe- 
tent to enact, it shall be void.’ 
Article 213 confers similar power 
onthe Governor of the State to 
issue an ordinance in the State. 


8 question has been raised 
whether the provisions of an ordi- 
nance constitute law in the sense 
that that word is used in respect of 
a law made by the legislature. 
This question was answered in the 
affirmative by a majority in the 
case of A.K. Roy decided by the 
Supreme Court in 1981. The Court 
in this context referred to the fact 
that clause (2) of Article 123 ex- 
pressly provided that an ordinance 
issued under Article 123 shall have 
the same force and effect as an Act 
of Parliament. 


The only obligation on the gov- 
ernment is to lay the ordinance 
before both Houses of Parliament 
and the only distinction which the 
Constitution makes between a law 
made by Parliament and an ordi- 
nance issued by the President is that, 
whereas the life of a law made by 
Parliament would depend upon the 
term of that law, an ordinance 
ceases to operate at the expiration 
of six weeks from the reassembly of 
the Parliament, or if before the 
expiration of that period resolutions 
disapproving it are passed by both 
the Houses. The most essential con- 
dition for the issue of an ordinance 
is that the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment be not in session and the 
President be satisfied that circum- 
stances exist which render it neces- 
sary for him to take immediate 
action, 


The conclusion that the provi- 
sions of an ordinance constitute 
law also receives support from 
clause (2) of Article 367 wherein it 
is stated that: ‘Any reference in this 
Constitution to Acts or laws of, or 
made by Parliament, or to Acts or 
laws of, or made by, the Legislature 
ofa State, stall be construed as 
including a reference to an Ordi- 
nance made by the President or, to 
an Ordinance made by a Governor, 
as the case may be.’ 


The framers of the Constitution 
vested the legislative power in the 
President and the Governors in 
order to take care of urgent situa- 
tions which cannot brook delay and 
at times when the legislatures are 
not in session. It is also clear that 
the Constituent Assembly, while 
conferring the power upon the 
Head of the State to Icgislate, did 
not contemplate that the power 
could be used recklessly, or by 
imagining a state of affairs to exist 
when it did not exist, or fo be 
exercised in a malafide manner to 
prevent the pec ples’ elected repre- 
sentatives from passing or rejecting 
a bill after free and open discussion 
which is of the essence of demo- 
cracy. 


It is also clear that if a law made 
by the legislature is void in so far 
as it is repugnant to the funda- 
menta] rights guaranteed by Part III 
of the Constitution, the same also 
holds good in respect of the pro- 
visions of an ordinance issued by 
the President or the Governors. 


Aj were expressed at 
the time of the framing of the 
Constitution about the abuse of 
power when issuing ordinances. 
B.N. Rau, Adviser to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, tricd to allay those 
apprehensions by pointing out that 
the provincial executive under the 
Scheme of Government of India 
Act was not responsible to the 
legislature, while the executive 
under the Constitution was answer- 
able to the legislature and as such 
was not likely to abuse the ordi- 
nance-making power. 


Recently, Dr. D.C. Wadhwa, a 
scholar working at the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Pune, after considerable labour and 


research revealed in his book, Re- 
promulgation of Ordinances: A Fraud 
on the Constitution of India, that in 
the State of Bihar between 1971 to J 
1981, 163 acts were passed by the; 
legislature and as many as 1958 
ordinances were promulgated by 4 
the Governor. This ratio worked 
out to b» 12 Ordinances for every . 
one Act passcd by the legislature. ’ 
It was also pointed out that a 
circular had been issued by officers 
to get in touch with the law depart- 
ment of the State to take immediate 
steps for repromulgation of the 
ordinances before the date of their 


expiry. 


Instances were also given of an 
ordinance having a life of more 
than 13 years and 11 months and 
of another ordinance with a life of 
more than 11 years and 4 months. 
There were also other ordinances 
with a life covering many years. É 
is needless to point out that such 
instances show the gross abuse of 
the power to issue ordinances. The 
underlying scheme of the Constitu- 
tion is that such power is to be 
exercised sparingly and in situa- 
tions of urgency as envisaged in 
Articles 123 and 213. Excessive 
use of the power of issuing 
ordinances as a matter of routine 


and by by-passing the legis- 
lature constitutes an improper 
encroachment by the executive 


upon the powers of the legislature, 


It also strikes at the very basic 
concept of a democratic polity 
which visualises that the function. | 
of making laws should be perform- 
ed by the legislature. The power of 
issuing ordinances has to be exer- 
cised only in special situations of 
urgency and not as a matter of 
course or in a cavalier manner. 


I, may be mentioned that the 
President when he gives his assent 
to a bill passed by the Lok Sabha 
and Rajya Sabha, is an essential 
component of the Parliament. As 
against that, when the President 
issues an ordinance, he does so F 
the behest of the executive, i.e., 
the Central Government, and 
though the ordinance is issued in his 
name, the decision about the issuing 
of the ordinance is taken by the 
Central Government. The President 
in such a case as the Constitutional] 


Head merely rubber stamps the 
decision of the Central Govern- 
ment. Likewise, the Governor while 
giving his assent to a bill passed by 
the State legislature acts as a part 
of the State legislature. When, 
however, the Governor issues an 
ordinance he does so at the behest 
of the State Government. 


I may now briefly refer to the 
functions of the Head of a State 
regarding laws made by the legis- 
lature. According to Article 111, 
when a bill has been passed by both 
Houses of Parliament, it shall be 
presented to the President and the 
President shall declare that either 
he assents to the bill or that he 
withholds assent therefrom. 


It is further provided that the 

resident may as soon as possible 
after the presentation to him of the 
bill for assent, return it if it is nota 
money bill, to the House with a 
message that they re-consider the 
bill or any specified provision there- 
of and in particular would consider 
the desirability of introducing 
any such amendment as he may 
recommend in his message. When a 
bill is so returned, the house shall 
reconsider the bill and if the bill is 
passed again by the House with or 
without amendment and presented 
to the President for assent, the 
President shall not withhold assent 
therefrom. 


In the case of Governors, Article 
200 provides: 


“When a Bill has been passed by 
the Legislative Assembly of a 
State or, in the case of a State 
having a Legislative Council, 
has been passed by both Houses 
of the Legislature of the State, 
it shall be presented to the 
Governor and the Goyernor 
shall declare either that he 
assents to the Bil] or that he 
withholds assent therefrom or 
that he reserves the Bill for the 
consideration of the President; 


‘Provided that the Governor 
may, as soon as possible after the 
presentation to him of the Bill 
for assent, return the Bill if it 
is not a Money Bill together with 
a message requesting that the 
House or Houses will reconsider 


the Bill or any specified provi- 
sions-thereof and, in particular, 
will consider the desirability of 
introducing any such amend- 
ments as he may recommend in 
his message and, when a Bill is 
so returned, the House or 
Houses shall reconsider the Bill 
accordingly, and ifthe Bill is 
passed again by the House or 
Houses with or without amend- 
ment and presented to the Gov- 
ernor for assent, the Governor 
shall not withhold assent there- 
from; 


‘Provided further that the 
Governor shall not assent to, 
but shall reserve for the consi- 
deration of the President, any 
Bill which in the opinion of the 
Governor would, if it became 
law, so derogate from the 
powers of the High Court as to 
endanger the position which 
that Court is by this Constitu- 
tion designed to fill.’ 


According to Article 201, when a 
bill is reserved by the Governor for 
the consideration of the President, 
the President shal! declare either 
that he assents to the bill or he 
withholds assent therefrom. 


1 

1 he President also comes into the 
picture in case there is an inconsis- 
tency between a law made by Parlia- 
ment and a law made by the legis- 
lature ofthe State in respect of 
matters enumerated in the concur- 
rent list. According to Article 254, 
*[f any provision of a law made by 


the Legislature of a State is repug- 


nant to any provision of a law made 
by Parliament which Parliament 
is competent to enact, or to any 
provision of an existing law with 
respect to one of the matters enu- 
merated in the Concurrent List, 
then, subject to the provisions of 
clause (2), the law made by Parlia- 
ment, whether passed before or 
after the law made by the Legis- 
Iature of such State, or, as the case 
may be, the existing law, shall pre- 
vail and the law made by the Legis- 
lature of the State shall, to the 
extent of the repugnancy, be void.’ 


Likewise, the proviso to clause 
(1) of Article 213 provides that the 
Governor shall not, without instruc- 
tions from the President, promul- 


gate an ordinance if: 


(a) & Bill containing the same pro- 
visions would under this Consti- 
tution have required the previous 
sanction of the President for the 
introduction thereof into the 
legislature; or 


(b) he would have deemed it neces- 
sary to reserve a Bill containing 
the same provisions for the con- 
sideration of the President; or 


(c) an Act of the Legislature of the 
State containing the same provi- 
sions would under this Constitu- 
tion have been invalid unless, 
having been reserved for the 
consideration of the President, 
it had received the assent of the 
President. 


| RS Imay repeat what I said 
on a former occasion, that whatever 
may be the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, its ultimate success and 
effectiveness for public weal depends 
upon the persons who work the 
provisions and the way those provi- 
sions are worked. This necessarily 
postulates that the persons who are 
to work the system should be men 
of calibre, endowed with vision 
and possessed of a catholicity of 
approach. They must also be attach- 
ed to basic values which underlie 
the various provisions of the Consti- 
tution. They must be imbued, if not 
fully at least in substantial measure, 
with the spirit and idealism which 
inspired the founding fathers to 
enshrine them in the Constitution. 


The underlying assumption of our 
Constitution, as of every constitu- 
tion, is that each succeeding genera- 
tion must share the faith and alleg:- 
ance to values which inspired the 
drafting of the various provisions of 
the Constitution. Once this basic 
condition is lacking, the working of 
the provisions of the Constitution is 
bound to run into rough weather. 


Petty minds ill go with the 
governance of great countries. The 
edifice of nations and national insti- 
tutions, we should remember. take 
long to build. Behind them is the 
story of sweat, blood and tears, of 
untold suffering and sacrifice; yet 
they can be destroyed overnight by 
the banishment of principles or by 
the selfishness, petty-mindedness or 
folly of men. 
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ADMINISTRATION is not an 
altogether modern craft in India. 
The great epic, Mahabharata, in its 
Shanti Parva and Anushashana 
Parva embodies the teachings of the 
mighty warrior sage, Bhishma, on 
government, statecraft and adminis- 
tration. The celebrated writer and 
thinker, Vishnu Gupta, known to 
history as Chanakya, wrote the 
Arthashastra, expounding the art of 
government, the duties of kings, 
ministers, officers and the methods 
of diplomacy. 


Despite the fact that these 
administration Bibles have been 
produced in our country, Indian 
administration today has not been 
able satisfactorily to solve the 
major problems confronting the 
nation. Merely stepping into a gov- 
vernment office brings you face to 
face with an army of chaprasis at 
whose mercy depends the length of 
your waiting. Rules and regulations 
are hurled at you as obstacles in the 
implementation of declared policies 
and programmes. Our public sector 
plants which were meant to serve as 
model industrial units with social 
obligations have turned into exam- 
ples of monumental mis-manage- 
ment, waste and inefficiency. It is 
becoming a more and more painful 
process for a citizen to avail of his 
simplest rights. The object of to- 





*Taken from the Foundation Day lecture 
delivered at the Administrative Staff Col- 
lege, Hyderabad, on 30th January, 1986. 


day’s lecture is not to conduct a 
Brand inquest on Indian adminis- 
tration or to search for scapegoats, 
but to analyse the situation and 
make some suggestions. 


The hall-mark of the administra- 
tion before Independence was mis- 
trust and a plethora of Supervisory 
staff. The British realised that the 
Indian sub-continent had to be 
ruled through Indians. Nowhere 
else in the world does any adminis- 
tration have an army of supervisory 
staff. To a large extent we have 
retained this legacy. The Indian 
administration under the British 
was mainly concerned with policing , 
and revenue collection. Their limit- ` 
ed objectives plus their suspicion 
ensured that the entire administra- ` 


tion machinery insulated itself from 
the people, 


However, the advent of indepen- 
dence dramatically altered the role 
of administration. The largest ex 
periment ever undertaken in human 
history in the art of democratic 
government has been carried out in 
India since Independence. Never 
before, and nowhere else, has more 
than one-seventh of the human race 
lived together in freedom as a 
single political entity. This unique 
phenomenon is rendered even-more 
impressive by the fact that till 
Independence, India Was never a 
united country. The colonial admi- 
nistration was suddenly transformed 
into a Parliamentary "democracy. 
The new rulers of independent 


India sought to restructure society 
and intróduce a new egalitarian 
social order. This involved the 
problem of emancipation and uplift- 
ment of millions of under-privileg- 
ed members of different sections 


` and communities who were suppres- 


-Tional levels 


ed for centuries. 


In the new and just social order 
that was sought to be created, there 
was to be no domination of any 
single ethnic, communal or religious 
group. The adoption of the path of 
economic and social change through 
consent and involvement of the 
people meant certain important 
structural changes in the adminis- 
tration. All of a sudden, elected 
representatives of the people be- 
came the heads of the governments 
and several other organisations and 
institutions. This meant that admi- 
nistration had to adjust itself to an 
environment that was totally new 
and unfamiliar. 


By and large, the Indian adminis- 
tration has responded well to this 
change and it has been able to 
adapt itself to the circumstances. In 
thirty eight years since Indepen- 
dence we have succeeded in laying 
the foundations of a modern indus- 
trial economy and in improving the 
economic condition of certain sec- 
tions of our people. The life-span of 
the average Indian has lengthened 
by 20 years. The agricultural base 
has been greatly strengthened. India 
today is self-sufficient in grains, sur- 
pluses are emerging, which should 
enable us to improve our nutri- 
and even perhaps 
export. The administration has con- 
tributed in bringing about these 
developments. 


N antes some of these 
apparent successes, the general feel- 
ing in India has been of distress 


administration, its incapacity to be 


[ш the declining character of the 


as responsive and responsible as is 
expected of it by the people. In 
fact, many perceptive observers 
have sadly noted the deteriora- 
tion in the quality of administra- 
tion. In the days of yore, the 
Indian Civil Service, the ‘steel 
frame of the country’, had earned 
a reputation for efficiency, integ- 
rity, impartiality and fairness. Per- 
haps the same epithets cannot be 


used in respect of Indian adminis- 
tration today. 


Democratic decentralisation has 
considerably increased the inter- 
face between officials and politi- 
cians. The politician's main role is 
the formulation of policy as embo- 
died in the manifesto of his party 
while that of the administrator is to 
implement it faithfully. If the fruits 
of development bave not been 
shared by all, and have gone only 
to a certain section of the people, 
the responsibility has to be shared 
by both the politicians and bureau- 
crats; the politicians, because of lack 
of conviction and the bureaucrats 
because of lack of courage. There has 
been a failure on the part of both 
to realise that in the great enterprise 
of transforming a backward society 
into a progressive and a modern 
society, they are partners. Both of 
them have sacrificed long-term 
objectives for the sake of short-term 
gains. 


l | hile there have been some 
inevitable areas of conflict between 
officials and politicians, it is the 
unholy alliance between the un- 
scrupulous politician and the self- 
aggrandising official that has led to 
the deterioration of the administra- 
tive machinery. The officials often 
complain about the pulls and pres- 
sures they are subjected to by the 
politicians and the politicians are 
bitter about the bureaucrats’ rigid 
attitude which thwarts the imple- 
mentation of government  pro- 
grammes... 


The conflict between the adminis- 
trator and the politician is a com- 
mon feature of all democracies. The 
TV serial, “Yes Minister’, humou- 
rously highlights the little games 
that bureaucrats play to thwart the 
functioning of the elected repre- 
sentatives. Is there anything which 
officialdom can do to reduce ten- 
sions and misunderstandings with 
the elected representatives of the 
people? Yes. They can be firm and 
decisive without being discourteous. 
They can be frank without being 
impolite. They could be objective 
without being unpleasant. They 
should not play into the hands of a 
self-seeking politician, nor should 
they use a politician to feather their 
own nests. Unfortunately, in India, 


we see the sorry spectacle’ of some 
administrators tending to become 
politicians themselves, 


yey S MI 
Js security and career prospeots 
are the Achilles’ heel of officialdom 
in India. In no other country is 
there such a craze. for" government 
jobs. Perhaps at the-higher echelons 
of government, a career in govern- 
ment has lost its glitter and attrac- 
tion and no longer do all our bright 
young men and "women in the 
universities aspire for joining the 
higher civil services: However; at 
the lower levels, the craze continues 
unabated. This is because a govern- 
ment job, at whatever jm offers 
a chance to exercise ‘power Айй 
influence which is quite 'considera- 
ble. The job security “which *à 
government servant enjoys ensures 
that this exercise of'pówer' aii 

influence can be carrigd" on unaba; 
shedly and without any féar o£retti- 
bution. The job security also breeds 
irresponsibility and aby easy-going 
tendency among officia]s. It'is .of 
paramount importance;,to - attract 
the best people for ‚а .career,.;in 
government at all levels, Therefore, 
a review of the existing, system and 
drastic reform are necessary. , ,,. , 


If job security works 5 the deti- 
ment of efficiency in adtttfmistratioii, 
the weakness of the "Boliticián is 
elections. For his very. survival, à 
politician has to be more responsive 
than an average offitidl/ But"jh 
practice, in his anxiety to be, suc- 
cessful at the hustings, a'politician 
seeks compromises and" short-cuts. 
The combination of the indifferent 
official and the short-sighted politi- 
cian has paralysed the Indian 
administration. 

The solution appears" to’ be to 
educate the average volet/so that 
elections are won or lost "on the 
basis of performance arid ’ mani- 
festos, and to bring about':eleotoral 
reforms so that corrupt " methods 
and caste considerations “do: ‘net 
influence the voters. In Karnataka, 
we unequivocally told the Votérs 
during the last assembly!'eléclions 
to vote on the basis of the' Perfor 
mance of my governmént? “The 
entire focus of our election -cafif- 
paign was on performance. THe fatt 
that we won handsomely Was; ín 
my view, an endorsement? df our 


performance by the people of Kar- 
nataka. 


Efficiency and integrity of admi- 
nistration are inseparable from the 
integrity at the political level. If the 
people at the higher level indulge in 
corruption, . nepotism and favouri- 
tism, it is bound to be reflected in a 
much bigger way at lower levels. 
It is the corruption at the political 
level to which a good part of the 
administrative corruption is directly 
accountable. Apart from corrup- 
tion, the integrity of the adminis- 
tration is habitually undermined by 
political pressures and partisan 
interference. 


Unless this rot is stemmed, all 
talk of efficiency and performance- 
oriented administration will be emp- 
ty phrases. It is not sufficient that 


the vigour of the vigilance agencies. 


be improved. The top political and 
administrative leadership should be 
brought under .the ambit of these 
enquiries. 


We, in Karnataka, have made a 
humble beginning in this direction 
by appointing a Lokayukta, under 
whose ambit the Chief Minister, all 
Ministers, senior officials, legislators 
and non-official Chairmen of Co- 
operative Societies and public 
bodies have been included. This is 
in direct contrast to the Lokpal Bill 
of the Union Government which 
does not include the Prime Minister 
in its purview. It is my conviction 
that unless the number one man in 
the administration, that is the head 
of the government, is prepared to 
submit himself to enquiry by the 
Lokpal or Lokayukta, the purpose 
would not be fully served. 


O.. of the weaknesses of Indian 
administration has been the unend- 
‘ing lobbying for promotion, senio- 
rity and other personal benefits and 
the thousands of writ petitions that 
are pending on these subjects in the 
courts of law. Many government 
‘servants appear to think that the 
government exists for their welfare 
rather than for the welfare of the 
people. In fact, the problems of the 
government servant have assumed 
such deplorable dimensions that in 
Some cases at least 50 per cent of 
the time of government departments 
is spent in settling matters pertain- 
ing to grievances of the employees; 


whether it relates to promotion or 
pay scales or disciplinary enquiries 
or payment of gratuity and pension. 
The recent decision of the Govern- 
ment of India and several State 
Governments to set up Administra- 
tive Tribunals to deal with these 
issues is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 


But the mere constitution of 
administrative tribunals would not 
per se put an end to all the grievan- 
ces of government employees. What 
is necessary is a disciplined approach 
on the part of both the adminis- 
trators and the politicans. Things 
have come to such a pass that 
employees openly defy government 
orders. There is endless lobbying 
for cancellation of transfer orders, 
in matters regarding promotion, 
recruitment, etc. Political influence 
in administrative matters must 
neither be sought nor exercised. 


Anyone who is someone ‘in gov- 
ernment will have the experience of 
receiving hundreds of petitions 
whenever he/she goes out on tour. 
In some dreas, giving a petition 
whenever а Minister, an MP, or an 
MLA or a senior officer visits the 
area has become almost second 
nature with the people. The fact 
that so many petitions are given is 
because the government has not 
been able satisfactorily to solve the 


problems of the people. 


As an example, what could be 
done by a Patwari or the Revenue 
Inspector is not being done at their 
level. The common man is obliged 
to seek redress at the State head- 
quarfers mainly because he does not 
get a response at the lower level. 
This sorry state of affairs is because 
of the fact that the Patwari'and the 
Revenue Inspector are not doing 
their jobs and the Tahsildar and his 
bosses at the district headquarters 
are either not able to exercise con- 
trol, or are not responsive, or both. 
The number of petitions which are 
being given is an indication of the 
gulf between the expectation of the 
people and the performance of the 
administration. 


T... have been some stray 
thoughts particularly during the 
early 70s about a committed civil 
service. But the question is: com- 


oa 


mitted to whom? If it is a commit- 
ment to the service of the people, 
to the tenets enshrined in the Con- 
stitution and to the faithful imple- 
mention of the policy directives of 
the government of the day, there , 
would be nothing wrong; but if, on 
the other hand, a political or ideo- 
logical commitment is intended, it 
would spell disaster for the conti- 
nued efficiency and impartiality of 
the services. 


In a Parliamentary democracy 
such as ours, bureaucracy forms a 
vital part of the apparatus of gov- 
ernment. Covernments may change 
and with them there would be a shift 
in national policies, but the varied 
and continuous task of administra- 
tion is carried out by the vast com- 
plex that the public services are 
today. It is this machine that is 
expected to provide some degree of 
continuity and stability in times of ~ 
crisis. The Third French Republic 
which lasted from 1871 to 1940 was 
not an ideal democracy; but its 
70-year duration was almost entirely 
because of the politically neutral 
civil service which kept the country 
going and maintained a reasonable 
civilian society while the politicians 
came and went during that period. 


In our country, we have to tackle 
the complex problems of a growing 
democracy. Sometimes political 
instability may be inevitable. This 
has been so with every nascent 
democracy in the world. But on no 
account should the political instabi- 
lity affect the stability in adminis- 
tration. This is possible only when ^ 
the bureaucracy is not infected by 
political disease. An impartial and 
politically neutral civil service will 
not only ensure stability but also 
create a healthy climate for bring- 
ing about socio-economic change in 
the country. 


O. experience of the last | 


decades has shown that the people 
have expressed their choice for a 
democratic government which is 
well administered and decentralised. 


A decentralised democratic gov- 
ernment is a sine-qua-non of good. 
administration. By this process the 
people would be able to share 
power effectively and participate in 
decision making and implement- 


ation of programmes meent for 
their welfare. Nobody likes power 
being taken away from his hands, 
even for the establishment of a 
benevolent autocracv; for, every 
benevolent autocracy over a period 
oftime has invariably degenerated 
into a hateful dictatorship. Thus, 
democratic decentralisation 1s the 
best bet for having an administra- 
tive machinery which is committed 
to socio-economic change and 
creation of a new and just social 
order. 


The quality of men placed in 
position is the single most impor- 
tant factor deciding the fate of all 
socio-economic programmes of 
government. Jn several areas, it is 
more important than laying down 
rules and methods of operation. 
Short-sighted favouritism and con- 
cessions in matters of recruitment 
and postings will result in intri- 
gues and inefficiency and ultimately 
in the degeneration of the adminis- 
trative system. 


As І have mentioned eailier, job 
security is the Achilles’ heel of 
Iudian administration today and is 
the greatest inhibitor to effective 
performance. There are many 
bright young men who join govern- 
ment service with the zeal of 
crusaders to do public service. But 
over a period of time, job security 
gets the better of them, and those 
who start by bewailing the abuse of 
job security end by succumbing to 
-its fatal embrace. At least at certain 
levels, the system: of contract ap- 
pointments in government should 
be introduced. This will provide 
talented and competent profession- 
als who are now outside govern- 
ment an opportunity for public 
service. This will also stimulate and 
bring about greater competition 
among government servants in 
whom the job security syndrome in- 
hibits performance I have no doubt 
in my mind that contract appoint- 
ments will enhance the self-esteem 
and confidence of the administra- 
tive machinery as a result of the 
improved efficiency. 


1 is also essential that there be a 
thorough overhaul of our archaic 
administrative procedures and the 
system of filing, noting, etc. In 
most government offces, files of 


worn out paper are stacked from 
foor to ceiling as a memorial to 
shelved responsibility. The entire 
system of noting that is in vogue in 
government today was introduced 
by the British to run an adminis- 
trative system which was based on 
mistrust and whose role was very 
limited. Such а system has caused 
unpardonable delays in taking 
decisions. The movement of files in 
government offices was aptly sum- 
med up by Lord Curzon who said 
‘Round and round like the diurnal 
revolution of the earth, went the 
file steadily, slowly, sure and slow, 
and now in the due season, it has 
completed its orbit, and Iam in- 
vited te register the concluding 
stage.” Things have not changed 
even after almost 75 years. 


There have been some attempts to 
streamline the administration pro- 
cedures in recent years. The efforts 
of a dynamic Collector (Shri Anil 
Kumar Lakhina in Ahmednagar) 
in devising new procedures which 
not only gave the Collectorate a 
face-lift, but made the district ad- 
ministration more innovative, clean 
and responsive, is one such attempt. 
We have also made similar changes 
in Karnataka But one swallow 
does not make a summer. There 
must be a concerted attempt at all 
levels thoroughly to over-haul the 
colonial administrative procedures 
if the administration is to be geared 
for the socio-economic change that 
we are determined to bring about. 


ыныра is as much а 
reflection of government policies as 
of the values of the political party 
in power. Only a value-based gov- 
ernment can instil values in adminis- 
tration, and these values govern 
the style and functioning of the 
administration. There is no place 
for callousness in a value-based 
government and the responsiveness 
of such a government is a good in- 
dication of its efficiency. The con- 
cern of a government with values 
would have to be reflected down the 
line in administration. To be close 
to the people 15 one of these values 
and there should be continuous 
interaction between the people and 
the people’s representatives on the 
one hand, and those running the 
administration on the other To my 
mind, the victory of the Janata 


Party in the last Assembly election 
is an endorsement of this principle 
anda vindication of our stand that 
political values are an indispensable 
condition for good administration. 


П... the — pre-Independence 
days, the administrator was not 
particularly concerned with the 
social conditions in the country. 
Today, these are extremely relevant. 
We have introduced universal fran- 
chise. And yet we want that there 
should be no domination of any 
one ethnic, religious or communal 
group. We are also trying to ensure 
that smaller groups do not suffer 
from disabilities. We want that our 
regional cultures be preserved. As 
a result, the diversity in the Indian 
society has virtually exploded. The 
Indian administration has to cope 
with the demands of various pres- 
sure groups; strident demands of 
these pressure groups have even 
threatened the unity and integrity in 
some areas. 


In such a situation, a change in 
the administrative structure and 
fabric is called for. An administra- 
tion where power is concentrated 
in State headquarters or at Delhi is 
ill-equipped to respond quickly to 
people's problems. Powers must 
necessarily devolve to the grass- 
root unit of the administration 
which has a ringside view of what 
is going on and is in a position to 
take the most appropriate action. 
Democratic decentralisation 1s the 
most potent measure to improve 
the efficacy and efficiency of the 
administration. 


After 38 years of independence, 
India is still haunted by the spectre 
of mass poverty. Despite bursting 
gtanaries, half our population does 
not have enough to sustain itself 
because of lack of purchasing 
power. We have tried several eco- 
nomic policies and options to tackle 
poverty but with по significant 
success. In fact, some of the policy 
options were based on the wrong 
premise that deep-seated poverty 
can be eradicated merely by govern- 
ment intervention. In the light of 
the experience gained during the 
last three decades, it is now recog- 
nised that the removal of deep- 
seated social maladies is essentially 
а political task—a task in which 
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people most affected should be in- 
volved in both the decision-making 
and implementation processes. 


It was Mahatma Gandhi who 
envisaged the concept of gram 
swarej, that is true democratic 
decentralisation. He had said: 


‘My idea of Village Swaraj is 
that it is a complete republic, 
independent of its neighbours 
for its vital wants, and yet inter- 
dependent for many others in 
which dependence is necessary. 
Thus every village’s first concern 
will be to grow its own food 
and cotton for its cloth. It 
should have a reserve for its 
cattle, recreation and play- 
ground for adults апа children. 
Then if there is more land 
available, it will grow useful 
money crops, thus excluding 
ganja. tobacco, opium and the 
like. The village will maintain a 
village theatre, school and 
public hall. It will have its own 
water works ensuring clean 
supply. This can be done 
through controlled wells and 
tanks. Education will be compul- 
sory up to the final basic course. 
As far as possible every activity 
wil be conducted on the co- 
operative lines.’ 


De idea was incorporated in 
our Constitution wherein it was 
stated that the State shall rake steps 
to organise village panchayats and 
endow them with such powers and 
authority as may be necessary to 
enable them to function as units of 
self-government. We in Karnataka 
have attempted to bring this about 
by implementation of the new 
Panchayat Act which seeks to 
provide a three-tier system in the 
State, i.e., government at the State. 
District and Mandal levels, on the 
bnes of what was recommended 
by the Ashoka Mehta Committee. 
There would be complete decentra- 
lisation of power to the District and 
Mandal levels. Sectors such as rural 
development, agriculture, health. 
education, water supply. sanitation. 
public works, implementation of 
anti-poverty programmes. employ- 
ment generation programires would 
henceforth be cutside the ken of 
the State Governmert's ambit. It 
is a new experiment which can 


bring about a veritable revolution 
in our governance. 


I expect a lot of teething problems 
in the initial stages. In fact there is 
likely to be more асгппопу than 
harmony. In this new set up. unless 
there is complete cooperation and 
co-ordination between the  non- 
official leaders and the officers, 
this experiment may flounder. It is 
necessary that each understand the 
other and refrain from treading on 
the toes of the other. For the first 
time such wide ranging and com- 
prehensive powers with adequate 
resources are being given fo the 
administrative units at District and 
Mandal levels and this will unleash 
tremendous forces. There is bound 
to be conflict between different 
segments of society and sometimes 
violent conflict as well. But this 
is inevitable when power travels 
down. During the colonial days. 
the argument often advanced was 
that self-government would mean 
an end to good government. 
Similar fears are being expressed by 
the conservative sections regarding 
the wisdom to decentralise further. 
These sections have not learnt from 
the experience drawn during the 
last 38 years that a centralised 
polity is incapable of dealing effec- 
tively with an unjust social order 
and the economic challenges, and 
delivering the goods. There is no 
substitute to self-government. 


Our first priority in Karnataka in 
the years ahead will be to put an 
end to the kind of poverty which 
is so rainpant іп the country today. 
Every village in the State will be 
electrified and assured of clean 
drinking water, adequate educa- 
tional and health services. The 
geographical boundaries of the 
‘sreen revolution’ will be extended 
from the irrigated areas to the dry 
areas. In such a colossal task. I 
feel that the District and Mandal 
level governments with full parti- 
cipation of tbe local people would 
have the best chance of grappling 
satisfactorily with the problems that 
are bound to surface. I am firmly 
of the opinion that there is no point 
in talking about making the Indian 
administration responsible and 
responsive to economic and social 
change unless we bring about 
genuine decentialisation of power 
and authority. 


Communications 


SRI MADHAV ASHISH'S analysis of rural 
India's problems (Seminar 317: annual) provided a 
refreshing change from the money-cost conscious 
approach that is generally adopted by experts 

and which has a decided urban-industrial bias. 
The environmental costs of capitalist industrial 
development have been deliberately ignored to 
maximise profits. If it was British industry that 
thrived by draining India's villages before 
Independence, afterwards it was our very own 
Indian industries. In the process the ‘natural’ 
subsistence economy of the villages has been 
smashed introducing mass unemployment into the 
system and providing a cheap pool of labour 
through migration for the industries to exploit. 
The birds are, however, coming home to roost and 
the degraded environment and destabilised rural 
economy are posing a serious threat to the 
industrial set-up. 


A major cause for concern is the population 
explosion. This is a direct consequence of the 
intense poverty caused by the weakening of the 
traditional rural system and the failure to replace 
it with a viable alternative. The lack of services 
such as health and old age security have made the 
poor invest in children as the only sure capital 
and insurance. The world view of the poor is 
necessarily restricted to their immediate uncertain 
existence in which more children are a help rather 
than a hindrance. Conveniently, the lack of 
education has resulted in a low level of conscious- 
ness, unscientific attitudes and the perpetuation of 
such major hindrance fo development as caste 
and communalism. 


The answer to these problems is being sought 
in further industrialisation and in making over 
degraded lands to industries for afforestation. 

At the base of these policies is the failure to 
understand that a country with such a vast rural 
population cannot adopt an urban-industrial 
set-up without depending on large external 
markets. Such markets are extremely difficult to 
capture in these competitive times as is evidenced 
by the recession in several industrialised countries. 
Moreover this mode of development is morally 
wrong as it implies the exploitation of other third 
world countries by the export of our problems to 
them. 


The solution lies, as Sri Ashish points out, in a 
radical reorientation towards a decentralised 


economy with the villagers in control of their 
immediate environment and having the power to 
develop an economy best suited to their needs and 
sustainable by their environment. This requires 
the conscious participation of all the people in 
genuine cooperative movements for its success. 
Such movements will evolve only from long, 
hard, grassroots activism, The immediate issues 
which form the sparks for the kindling of such 
movements may range from environmental 
degradation (Sukhomajri, D.G.S.M.) to 
exploitation of mines? labourers (Chattisgarh 
Mines Shramik Union) and exploitation of 
agricultural labourers (Bhoomi Sena in Thane 
district of Maharashtra). These, however, are 
only vehicles for the development of people's 
movements and it should not be forgotten that 
the basic necessity is of people's niovements aimed 
at holistic change involving all aspects of life — 
economy, society and culture (all the movements 
mentioned above are trying to graduate to this 
stage of holistic development instead of remaining 
stuck with the initial issues). Н 


Sri Ashish has described іп detail the vested 
interests that will oppose such movements — the 
bureaucracy with its tendency to concentrate 
power at the top, the corrupt local level politicians 
and officials. in short, the present establishment. 
In the face of such opposition the building up of 
truly democratic movements understandably takes 
a lot of time, testing the endurance of the poor, 
fighting to organise themselves. The dominant 
culture of self-aggrandisement also presents a very 
real danger of sabotage from within. 


On the basis of the foregoing, Sri Ashish should 
logically have concluded that it is futile to seek 
partial solutions within the present set-up. Yet. he 
lets the thought of the impending crisis that will 
arise from further environmental degradation and 
the natural tardiness in the growth of people’s 
movements get the better of his reasoning faculty. 
He makes the preposterous suggestion that an 
autonomous governmental corporation be set up 
to promote people’s movements aimed at planting 
trees! How can an hierarchical set-up staffed by 
career oriented people inspire the masses to form 
democratic cooperative movements? What guarantee 
is there that the functioning of such a corporation 
will remain free of local political interference. 
The performance of the National Cooperative 
Development Corporation, National Dairy 
Development Board and the Forest Corporation 
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hardly inspire confidence. We should not dismiss 
the failure of the Bhoodan and Gramdan 
movements as Sri Ashish does but analyse them in 
depth to study the inherent defects of government 
sponsored programmes for rural uplift and the 
negative but powerful influence of local vested 
interests, 


The present hierarchical society is, when it claims 
to be democratic, only formally so and openly 
tyrannical when it doesn’t. The joys of creating 
are enjoyed by a handful at the cost of dehumanising 
and alienating the vast majority. What the people’s 
movements are aiming at 1s a totally new concept 
of organisation allowing much greater freedom to 
let loose a flood of lammed up creativity. 


The tension between social organisation and 
human freedcm has existed since pre-history. 
Again and again we have had brilliant individuals 
who have rebelled against the oppressive influences 
of society and tried to establish human freedom 
as the basis of existence. The initial human fear of 
freedom and the reluctance to assume the 
responsibility of making free choices has resulted 
in a progressively more authoritarian social set-up 
defeating these attempts at reform. An insufficient 
understanding of social dynamics on the part of 
the reformers too acted as a drawback. It was only 
with the coming of Marx and his brilliant exposure 
of the 'fetishism' that pervades economic 
relationships and the perversive role of the principal 
‘fetish’ of modern industrial capitalism—money, 
that the way was cleared for practical attempts at a 
harmonious development of the individual and 
society. 


Unfortunately, there has been little creative 
development since, either in theory or practice, 
along the trail blazed by Marx. The attempts by 
Lenin (What is to be Done, State and Revolution) 
and Trotsky (Permanent Revolution), in theory and 
practice, to develop an alternative theory of 
organisation have borne bastard fruit. The 
Theoretical Work of Gandhi (Collected Works); 
Sartre (Critique of Dialectical Reason) and 
Schumacher (Small is Beautiful, Good Work) has 
largely been ignored or consigned to bookshelves 
decorated with platitudes. 


There is urgent need for further advancement and 
this can only come from conscious grassroots work 
in which theory and practice are interrelated and 
reinforce each other. One must not let the 
manifestations of a basically wrong social set-up 
in the form of environmental degradation or the 
sorry state of educational affairs, distract one from 
one's commitment to change the present social 
set-up and instead seek solution within the present 
system as Sri Ashish and Krishna Kumar have 
attempted to do. 


There is no alternative to foresaking the cloistered 
groves of academic and comfortable professional 
careers for conscious activism among the poor, 


whether in the towns or villages, if the human race 
is to survive 


Rahul, 
Jhabua, 
Madhya Pradesh 


THIS refers to the issue — The Purdah Culture. 
The average woman in this country has been 
completely indoctrinated in the belief that marriag. 
is the only profession for her. A woman's 
inculcation in this notion is so absolute that all her 
natural impulses and inclinations have become 
extensions of it. Any divergence from this kind 

of cultural distortion places her in a profoundly 
conflicting situation which threatens her existence 
in society. And so women, with the help of men, 
will volunteer to shape their lives on a destiny that 
is determined to crush their creativity and 
individuality. 


There was a time when I used to wonder why 
women take it, why women with intelligence 
conform to these debasing norms. And I used to a 
feel a kind of scorn towards them. It is only with 
greater interaction and greater exposure that I 
have understood the stranglehold that one’s 
security has on an individual. For hundreds of 
years religion, government, media, family, society, 
education have all been directed towards driving 
home one point among others — a woman is 
biologically and mentally inferior to man. All kinds 
of myths have been perpetuated throughout the 
years. And given the complexities of human 
interactions, there can never be a record of these 
myths. Hence a woman believed what she was 
told. From that there evolved a system of social 
security in a woman's world that negated her 
own personality. Since she was not in any 
position to provide for her own security 
independently, she did it through a man who was 
her son, husband, father, or brother. She 
chose to exert authority through men. As a result ^ 
of which she came into direct conflict with other 
women who chose the same man for the same 
purpose. 


The real tragedy occurred when one woman 
became another woman's enemy. We cannot stand 
together because we are divided. Because we are 
in a vicious circle whereby we threaten each 
other's position. There is no way out of it, except 
through realisation of power, of authority through 
ourselves and not through men. Only if we fight 
our way out and let our own personalities develop 
8s widely as possible, only then is there freedom for 
us. And fortunately, inspite of the odds against 
us, more and more women are in fact, at least 
realising that the present system is devaluing us 
as individuals. It will take years for any 
cognizable change to occur. but the struggle is 
that of survival, hence it will not die out. 


~ 


Bina Srinivasan, 
Race Course, 
Baroda-7 
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THE discussion on Indian English is distorted by 
too much theorising or the attention paid to the 
quaintness of the new expression with all the varia- 
tions this sprawling sub-continent invariably imposes 
on the sound and content of any language. We need 
to look at Indian-English very much as I suppose 
the Moghul gentry viewed that other bazaar pro- 
duct, Urdu, born in Hyderabad as Rekhta, nurtured 
in Lucknow and Delhi, and which went on to 
become one of the most enriched of the sub-conti- 
nent's languages. 


The genesis of Indian English jn the bazaar, and 
in the service systems of a rapidly expanding middle 
class in the urban sprawl, is quite clearly a reflection 
of the gulf between those who are in the saddle of 
political and economic power and those who are 
not. It is in the nature of a bridge between those 
who have arrived, the nouveaux riche, and those who 
are aspiring to be something. It is part of the trap- 
pings required to 'get on' in life. 


Indian English has a snob value in the urban 
sprawl. The matrimonial advertisements in our 
newspapers, those vivid pointers to our social mores, 
stress the growing worth of this asset even though it 
is mistakenly described as "English'. But it is in the 
Street that the new ambience is immediately notice- 
able. À question asked in simple Hindustani (mis- 
takenly described as Hindi!) gets an Indian-English 
answer, or an answer punctuated by consciously 
spoken angrezi words. An instant discussion on radio 
or television is loaded with English words which 
have become part of deshi expression at almost all 
levels, particularly when the so-called elite is attempt- 
ing to communicate in the so-called national 
language or the language of the Tegion. 


The ‘mix’ does not disturb those who are tuned 
in. Everyone is on the same wavelength. The purists, 
who are terribly upset by this new patter, have only 
themselves to blame. The artificial creation of Sans- 
kritised words, and their absorption in Hindi on the 
plea that they create a common vocabulary between 
all the languages of the sub-continent, has obviously 
been rejected by our people who prefer to swim in 
their ‘mother tongues’, the spoken Hindustani and 
Indian English which (like the others) remains 
vigorous because it absorbs easily from all langu- 
ages, words, expressions and accents. 


As the elite continues to Converse in English, 
quite deliberately separating itself from the masses, 


The problem : 


occasionally listening into the understandable langu- 
age of the electronic media, the Warning signals are 
out that mere proficiency in mother-tongue or the 
legislated national language will not open the doors 
to opportunity or advancement. English cannot be 
toppled by an emotional exercise in Hindi thetoric. 
It looks as if it has come to stay. 


Indian English steps in to cope with our two- 
nation situation, sharply etched in politics, in eco- 
nomic activity and in social relevance. It has to be 
a kind of Indian-English hotch-potch because the 
free and sovereign rulership of India is naturally too 
inhibited to undertake a continental drive to streng- 
then the teaching of pure English. That would be 
untenable, too obvious. Better to maintain standards 
in the private model schools which are in any case 
the centres of supposed excellence for the elite. May 
be, that's why the demand for abolishing them and 
putting our young, irrespective of class and caste, 
through neighbourhood schools is met with con- 
temptuous and excruciating silence. 


That part of the Indian nation which rules and 
thinks in English (even dreams, perhaps!) could not 
be more than ten million — that is, if the rich 
farmer in the countryside is included, the chap who 
wisely sends his children to public school or uni- 
versity even for a miserable B.A. pass course. This 
elite is supported or serviced by some two hundred 
millions who provide the recruiting ground for 
Indian English. As for the rest, they definitely 
belong to that other nation, faceless, with neglected 
mother tongues, living at various levels of margin- 
ality, and without much hope of moving even into 
the twentieth century within the foreseeable future. 
Every year makes the divisive pattern clearer. 


Theoreticians point to the dangerous cleavages 
that are bound to develop between the two nations. 
The complications of democratic political manage- 
ment are emphasised. Stress is laid on the damage 
being done to the creative mind of a people so 
divided, and divorced from the mainsprings of their 
traditions, continuities, value systems and perspec- 
tives. Scenarios are written around the threats that -> 
imitative modernism, actively propagated by infor- 
mation networks controlled by the unthinking, will 
have on the textures of living in our sub-continent. 
No one cares. The elite has announced its resolve 
to move into the twenty-first century — yes, ona 
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competitive level with other elites, at home in our 
towns and cities, and abroad where the elite is 
building its many, many nests through the happy and 
fortuitious migration of children and grandchildren. 


At this level of performance, Indian English can 
claim an extremely optimistic future. All over the 
country, and more so in prosperous agrarian habi- 
tats like Punjab where the boredom of rural life is 
encouraging migrations, the teaching of English, or 
actually Indian English, is receiving high priority. 
In Punjab, these centres of ‘learning’ are appropria- 
tely named ‘convent schools’ even though the Catho- 
lics are nowhere in sight! There is no embarrass- 
ment over these developments. English or Indian 
English means ‘international mobility’. This ex- 
pression is understood at every level in Punjab’s 
urban centres and rural spread, and possibly in many 
other regions. 


I believe that this growth of uninhibited Indian 
English will embrace words, spoken words, from 
many languages. This is natural to self-growing and 
vigorous lingua-francas, and that is what this 
language is. After all, it is only now becoming 
known that a working knowledge of Spanish is 
enough to open the doors of Latin America to a 
migrant seeking his fortune. Imagine the impact 
this single fact will make on that other nation in 
India attempting a short-cut to some kind of elitist 
status. Such mutations will become more meaning- 
ful as our world increasingly shrinks through 
technological leaps and becomes a neighbourhood. 


The readiness of the mainstream of the English 
language to absorb and adjust, to be malleable, to 
frown increasingly on the purists or to be different 
from the arrogance and rigidity of French, is 
making it a global vehicle of communication. Many 
nations and certainly the most populous like China, 
the USSR and Japan, together with India, have given 
it a status second only to the national language or 
mother tongue. Tribal peoples in India have in 
various parts adopted it as their ‘mother tongue’. 
These developments, repeated elsewhere, will swamp 
the claims of French and Spanish. It could well be 
that we are witnessing the birth of a global language 
in the fulcrum of real life, for it is a felt need, what- 
ever the ritualistic theorising of the politicians. 


Indian English does, however, present India with 
many problems. In the absence of political support 


to a spoken Hindustani in the Roman script linking 
the sub-continent, which does not discriminate 
against this or that region, and the stupid de- 
recognition of a highly cultivated language like 
Urdu rooted and nourished in India, merely because 
it has become the language of Pakistan, creates an 
artificial void which in our two-nation context 
invites the spread of Indian-English. 


This would be acceptable, and even made healthy, 
if we were to understand the need to separate the 
national language from the mother-tongue of the 
heartlands of the sub-continent — Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. A nation’s language 
must place an equal burden on all regions. A spoken 
Hindustani, or even Hindi, in the Roman script 
would do precisely that, and even in pronuncia- 
tion. This would not mean the end of Indian- 
English. It would continue as a major link language, 
able to feed perhaps on a strengthened teaching of 
pure English. 


Sensitivity around the notion of a national 
language in a foreign script could also be resolved 
by strengthening the teaching of Sanskrit everywhere. 
Sanskrit could be made compulsory, enriching all 
the languages of the sub-continent as Latin and 
Greek did in the West. It has to be recognised that 
for forty years we have refused to open our minds 
to the language tangle, and in so doing have fathered 
or mothered the bastard known as Indian-English, 


We are so lost in our confusions that we make 
little effort to translate the thought and creativity of 
the world's languages into our own, leaving those 
who do not know English in a rather obvious 
category of backwardness. Indeed, the profession of 
translator does not exist. It is some sort of occa- 
sional activity. So much for our commitment to 
language, knowledge and understanding. 


Is it too late to organise a massive correction, for 
that is what it has to be? Have the two nations 
been baptised and will there be no five-year plans 
to bridge this divide? Can such a situation allow 
for stable governance within a democratic frame? 
The questions are many and inter-related. We will 
have to address them boldly, and very soon, or fall 
into silence as events take their erratic course. 


ROMESH THAPAR 
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Postponing to save time 


PEGGY MOHAN 


THERE is a strong tendency for 
laymen, and even linguists, to want 
to extricate natural languages from 
their social context and view them 
all equally as codes made up of items 
(words) and combination rules 
(grammar). While this structuralist 
focus has been helpful in under- 
standing the code aspect of langu- 
age, it has also served to de-empha- 
size and obscure the organic linkages 
between a given language and 
various aspects of its natural envi- 
ronment. This, in turn, has had the 
effect of bringing an a-cultural 
managerial style to the enterprise of 
foreign language teaching, replete 
with internationally transferable 
teaching materials to speed up the 
language acquisition process. Why 
does this approach work so well 
when English is a totally foreign 
language, and so inefficiently with 
Indian students who are constantly 
exposed to English?! 





1. This problem was first drawn to my 
attention in 1979 by Renu Gupta (p.c.), 
then an instructor in English for Special 
Purposes at Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
responsible for teachin English to groups 
of foreign students, and groups of Indian 
Students. She reported that foreign 
students tended to be more familiar with 
the tasks used for imparting English in the 
classroom — tasks such as describing 
Scenes Or pictures or experiences — and 
more confident about experimenting with 
the new language. A subsequent experi- 


The first step towards understand- 
ing this problem is to resituate 
English back into its natural envi- 
ronment in India. This is a complex 
environment, as it takes in the 
social, economic, geographical, poli- 
tical, occupational and even techno- 
logical setting of English and its 
speaker-community in India, and its 
place vis-a-vis the other Indian 
languages and their speaker-com- 
munities, 


What emerges from this exercise . 
is a neat topological picture of the 
Indian socio-linguistic terrain in the 
form of a four-tiered hierarchy. 


Elite : Indian English; 
Bourgeois : standard regional 
languages; 

Subsistence farming : the dialect! 
continuum; 


related to classroom teaching were 
regarded by our target group as irrelevant 
to their real problem, which was social. 
These students also expressed unhappiness 
about our focus on teaching language 
Structure (to reduce their tendency to 
translate from Hindi and generate 
mistakes or imitate other imperfect 
speakers), even though we used a dialog 
method, with dialogs drawn from class- 
room communication situations — the 
same method that foreigners prefer as a 


Hunting and gathering: tribal 
languages. 


Aa these four tiers 
could be seen as fairly smooth pla- 
teaux separated by rocky terrain 
that makes transition a dangerous 
risk, especially upward transition, 
since the transition paths are not 
easy to detect in advance This 
makes essentially the whole popula- 
tion keep in fairly stable formations 
on the four plateaux in four social 
classes, using four structurally diffe- 
rent kinds of codes for communica- 
tion, rather than a continuum from 
top to bottom, or even a single 
plateau at the top. Dynamism and 
continuity between the levels are 
maintained mostly in a top-down 


shortcut to native-like usage and fluency. 
Gupta feels that Indian students, in even 
the best existing English courses in India, 
leave in much the same condition as they 
entered in. while foreign students show 
marked improvement. This situation is 
also well known in other  ex-British 
colonies, particularly inthe West Indies, 
where different ‘levels’ of English, or 
‘lect? ona ‘continuum’, are associated 
with the different social levels in the 
spectrum from the poorest (the ‘basilect’) 
to the most elite (the ‘acrolect’), Learn- 
ing English, there too, where no other 
native language exists to resort to, isa 
time-consuming and rarely completed 
process that. combines an acquisition of 
increasingly elite usage together with up- 
ward social mobility and merger into the 
local elite. 


2. This refers to Indian tribal languages 
outside the North-East. In the tribal- 
majority States in the North-East the 
transition to Indian English generally does 
not involve intervening phases of loyalty 
to a geographical continuum of dialects 
followed by loyalty to an indigenous 
standard variety, nor does ‘tribal’ mean 
‘hunting/gathering’: ‘tribal’ tends to be an 
ethnic description without occupational 
connotations. 


3. The distinctness of tribal ethnic 
¿languages and Indian English from the 
restof the Indian language scene, in 
terms of lexicon (vocabulary) and struc- 
tural typology is too obvious to require 
‘illustration: these two strains clearly repre- 
sent different language families. The gap 
from the dialect continuum — where the 
dialect ‘changes’, at least superficially, 
every few kilometers, to form a chain, or 
patchwork quilt, over the whole Indian 
“Jand mass — to the more homogeneous 
standard regional language stage is less 
striking, and probably represents an easier 
transition. Still, the gap is linguistically 
and socially identifiable: the transition is 
from language variability to homogeneity, 
over a much larger region, from the 
subsistence economy tothe market eco- 
nomy, and from small group size to large 
group size. A fuzzy transition, but still a 
major change. 


straddle, and mostly by the newest 
ascendants in the form of downward 
linkages. 


Language loyalty in India is not 
distinct from the other kinds of 
social group memberships, because 
a linguistic group is ultimately a 
social organism, bound either by 
ethnic or by class ties. Language is 
an expression of the group ethos 
and a well-adapted medium for the 
kind of werk done by its speaker 
group. Ultimately, the existence of 
a dialect or language means the 
existence of an associated natural 
group. And the variability of that 
dialect or language, from individual 
to individual, village to village, or 
town to town, is an expression of 
the degree of cohesion within its 
natural community. A highly varia- 
ble dialect or language means 
a socially fragmented speaker com- 
munity. And a multiplicity of dis- 
tinctly different languages existing 
in close proximity is another sure 
sign of fragmentation. Some of it is 
easy to overcome, and some of it 
positively difficult. 


Ti. working-class city Indian 
with at least two or three different 
regional languages under his belt is 
a well-known example of the un- 
taught linguistic flexibility of the 
pre-English-speaking Indian. So: 
Indians can both have a phenomenal 
ability to pick up new languages 
and respond less well than total 


foreigners to formal English 
teaching. 
This is not an Oout-of-context 


juxtaposition, because to view these 
two phenomena in isolation as, on 
the one hand, evidence of folk 
genius and, on the other, of scholar- 
ly mediocrity is to miss the sheer 
normalcy, in our linguistic wilder- 
ness, of both these responses. And 
to understand how these two dis- 
similar findings are not in contra- 
diction, it is necessary to look at 
the two very different social contexts 
of two very different language learn- 
ing exercises. Some linguistic frag- 
mentation is fairly easy to over- 
come, and some of it is positively 
difficult. 


The acquisition of neighbouring 
regional languages, or even geo- 
graphically distant regional langu- 


ages as a result of distant migration 
amounts, essentially, to lateral 
movement within a single plateau- 
level of the four-tiered hierarchy 
that covers India’s social and linguis- 
tic terrain. What this means is that 
the individual, or migráting group, 
encounters and must interact with 
new conimunities that, being social- 
ly, economically and technologically 
compatible with him or his migrant 
group, do not exclude him/them from 
their regular daily interactions. 


Thus, the Indian migrant gets 
absorbed into a new larger whole 
where he acquires not so much the 
structure of their code, as a range of 
formulas for responding to a range 
of situations he must confront in 
his daily life. Fluency in the new 
language is therefore a result of, and 
essentially limited to, a particular 
set of social situations: dealing with 
customers, getting directions, shop- 
ping for food, and other such daily 
rituals involving the outside world. 
These rituals get his full attention, 
for mastering them isa matter of 
survival: his world has already 
changed. 


T student in an English course, 
on the other hand, is an individual 
preparing fora new world, up be- 
yond the last set of rocks, before he 
has made any niche there. He can- 
not yet guess what formulas he 
would need to know there, because 
that world does not yet exist for 
him. So his approach is a piecemeal 
one in a very different sense: instead 
of reducing language to its most 
essential situations, he reduces it to 
its code, from which he might later 
assemble his own responses to the 
new situations he might encounter. 
It is this last move that severs the 
link between the language and the 
things it expresses, and makes it an 
unliving, infinitely |^ manipulable 
code, capable of generating ‘mis- 
takes’ that persist. А code ‘like any 
other code’, and not a 
match its little world. 


Could an Indian student learn 
English in such a class? Yes — but 


only if that student were excep- 
tional, or if that class had trans-, 
cended the level of mere code, 


teaching and actually become an 
extension of the new world, down 
through the rocks, giving the stu- 


code to, 
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dent a preliminary niche from 
which to learn the new world in a 
more organic way. But for a class 
to evolve into this kind of preview 
of an English future, it would have 
to involve a very high degree of ex- 
posure for the student to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, aid ultimately 
be oriented towards teaching situa- 
tions rather than language structure 
perse. In other worlds, the very 
best formal language teaching is 
only a pale copy of the totally 
immersed and effortless learning 
that comes as a response to the 
demands of a new environment. 


Even so, learning English in even 
the best-designed course is still, in 
India, hardly more than an exercise 
in dreaming, because the Indian 
student is not, like the foreign-stu- 
dent in an English-speaking society, 
acreature already in place merely 
looking for the tools to handle an 
existing situation. He is still a crea- 
ture separated from the highest 
citadel by the trickiest stretch of 
rocks, thinking not of entering the 
citadel and then acquiring its langu- 
age as needed, but of learning all he 
can of the language, first, uncriti- 
cally, as a means of slipping un- 
noticed into the citadel. 


And, of course, the language is 
not a route; it is the citadel. The 
tragedy is that the poor fool wasted 
far too long in dimly-lit prepara- 
tion, trying to learn the whole code 
in advance: had he waited till he 
knew where he stood jn the new 
world, he could have got by learn- 
ing, by formula, far less of the 
language to start with, the rest 
growing on unobtrusively as need 
for it arose. As all living things 
grow. 


H. he waited...The logic of 
English-medium nursery schools, 
and later English-medium primary 
and secondary schools in India as 
headstart programmes for middle- 
class children is not unlike the logic 
of toilet training from day one. The 
success of the venture demands a 
total commitment of time from 
those in charge, and a major change 
in the environment geared to pro- 
moting English, on dry nappies, at 
the cost of other kinds of experi- 
ences which might be more impor- 
tant for the child’s development. 


After all, it is an uphill struggle to 
teach anything a child is not ready 
for, and ultimately a waste of time, 
since children learn the same thing 
rapidly once they are ready for it. 


The same is true of reading and 
writing: enormous early effort yields 
a headstart of a mere few months, 
if that, in learning an activity the 
child is bound to learn anyway, 
almost effortlessly, when he is 
mature enough. Premature training 
thus becomes а time-consuming 
exercise in stultification. 


I, is easy to get trapped in jargon 
about ‘critical periods for language 
learning’ which predict that a child 
can learn any language he is expos- 
ed to before the age of six. This is 
all undoubtedly true, but it avoids 
mentioning the most essential social 
components of that learning pro- 
cess: the child must be totally 
exposed to the language at all times, 
if possible, particularly to the lang- 
uage naturally applied to situations 
relevant to him, and, also, he must 
find it used among his own peer 
group. It is just not enough to 
bombard children with random 
samples of the target language in 
adult use: that is not ‘real’ enough 
for him. The result could be worse 
then zero: it could be the beginning 
of living with incomprehension. 


Incomprehension is not there as 
aconstant background noise in the 
total foreigner’s mental baggage as 
he approaches the task of learning 
English. Usually not. What we 
usually find in class instead is a 
motivated individual who is fairly 
clear about what he wants to do 
with the English he learns, which 
is to do in English the same things 
he already does in his non-English 
life. For him the day-to-day pro- 
fessional culture of the new English 
world is far less mysterious and 
daunting that it is for the pre- 
acculturated Indian student. 


As a result, the foreigner is often 
intolerant of incomprehension, and 
able to focus squarely on the code 
aspect of language simply because 
he feels that the rest of the package, 
the western professional world, is 
already fairly familiar. So for him 
the a-cultural managerial approach 
to learning English usually works: 


for him the code aspect of English 
is often the last piece he needs for 
his professional jig-saw puzzle to 
be complete. 


Indians seldom wait that late to 
start learning English. English- 
learning usually begins long before 
the student has any sign of profes- 
sional polish or confidence, and the 
actual professional education itself ' 
is usually imparted in English, ` 
which he may still know imperfect- 
ly. So, there is much more of the 
English/professional world there to 
daunt him than the mere code it 
uses, since many aspects of its class 
-culture are new to him too. 


Moreover, the Indian student is 
not generally a professional in need 
of a new linguistic skill: he isa 
disadvantaged individual seeking a 
secure niche at the top of a shor- 
tages-economy in a ruling group 
largely defined by its mastery of 
English. He is not seeking to 
broadcast his thoughts outside his 
country but, more humbly, simply 
to be comfortable by joining a 
comfortable social group. So, 
however hard he tries to focus on 
the code aspect of English as a 
shortcut that could work for the 
foreigners, he will slip back into the 
assimilative pattern that worked for 
the regional migrant, and stall there, 
many times, learning and then 
unlearning a spectrum of mistakes 
as he imitates his distant models, 
and their other imitators, in all the 


social behaviour they make no = 


effort for him to see. 


And, the learning process gets 
prolonged, and the formal ‘instruc- 
tion blindly irrelevant to his objec- 
tive to become, unobtrusively, a 
part of the Indian elite. Or, suppor- 
tive, but of no real help in reducing 
the time it takes to ascend, conti- 
nuum-style, an incline that takes 
the shape of а  socio-linguistic 
obstacle course. 


| hat takes all this time for the. 
Indian student: is it learning 
English, or merging into a new and 
unwelcoming social class? Both, 
because the two, in this case, are 
a single process of change, of which 
the acquisition of English is merely 
one oufward manifestation. For 
the Indian student to acquire 


English he also had to acquite a 
new world to live in, while for the 
foreign learner, English was only 
an alternative code for expressing 
much the same world he already 
lived in.’ 


. The solution to this muddle 
which has wasted far too much 
ndian time and initiative, raised 
far too many false hopes of a better 
life, and stuck too many potentially 
competent Indians with lifetime 
inferiority complexes is obviously 
not pedagogical, and not a cluster 
of well-intentioned individual res- 
ponses. The role of English in 
India and its resistence to mass 
propagation can only be reassessed 
in aclimate of honest socio-political 
introspection, Still, one can ima- 
gine glimpses ofa happy solution. 


м 

~The first step would be to recog- 
nize that languages are instantly 
and effortlessly learned, as routines 
to cope with specific situations, 
only when the existing — not 
anticipated — social context re- 
quires them, and not before. The 
next step would be to recognize 
that prior preparation for a world 
which may not come at all isa 
diversion of valuable learning time, 
an inefficient way of linguistic 
preparation, and perhaps an ulti- 
mate impediment to acquiring the 
skills that lead to the new class 
membership that in turn brings fast 
language learning. 


The next step Is consciously to 
learn to disbelieve, in the face of 
scant supporting evidence, harmful 
myths about children's prodigious 
linguistic ability, myths that could 
lead us to stultifv Indian children, 
nurturing a starving English plant 
in their minds on thoroughly inade- 
quate and inappropriate nutrition. 


; Indians are among the most 
intuitive language learners any- 
where. Isn’t it better to leave Indians 
to fearn English efficiently, their 
way, and already fully comprehend- 
ing the modern world, ifand when 
they find they need a new code to 
announce their ideas to the world 
outside? Let them wait, and attend 
to more intellectually important 
things while they remain students. 
English will come, almost on its 
‘own, if and when it is absolutely 
needed, later. 


, 


Some thoughts 


ROSALEEN 


MULJI 


A SUBSTANTIAL number of 
children at school today in India 
study English as one of their sub- 
jects, or will study it for a while be- 
fore they leave school. Some learn 
all subjects through the medium 
of English. It is supposed to be 
primarily a ‘link language’, facilitat- 
ing communication between people 
from different parts of India. Many 
parents want their children to learn 
English, for a number of reasons, 
not least that, rightly or wrongly, it 
has a mystique of prestige about 
it. It is also by far and away the 
most important language for com- 
munication with the rest of the 
world. 


How successful is the English 
teaching that our schools are pro- 
viding? In other words, when these 
children leave school how many of 
them will be able to communicate 
easily through English? It would be 
good to be able to reply to this 
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question, though far from easy to 
find out the answer; but in making 
the attempt there is one subject 
which cannot be avoided and must 
be faced squarely, namely, the 
phenomenon of Indian English. 
Our attitude towards it is bound to 
colour our judgement of the teach- 
ing the children are being given in 
this subject. 


bL English takes many forms, 
both spoken and written. Here is 
one kind: 


‘Agra city is very famous for its 
art and crafts. Stone work of this 
place has acquired world-wide 
fame. Jt is renowned for its pure 
Silken fabrics, leather works, daris 
and carpets. Embroideries worked 
with silk gold and silver threads is 
the excellent industry of the city. 
Models of the Taj exquisted in 
marble are sent to every nook and 
corner of the world. 


*Being an old city its streets and 
lanes are narrow and crowdy. But 
the suburb areas being open and 


‘spacious have up-to-date, airy and 


stylish buildings. The city has been 
far extended and is now becoming 
prosperous gradually.’ 


This passage is from an Illustrated 
Agra Guide, in which, ‘Attempt has 
been made ——— to give enough 
information for the tourist. But no 
claim to the finality can be laid. 
Suggestions to its improvement will 
be much appreciated 


It would be a very interesting 
exercise to ask a number of diffe- 
rent people to give their separate 
suggestions for its improvement, 
interesting particularly in what each 
of them revealed about themselves. 
Let us confine ourselves here to 
suggestions about the way the book 
is written and ignore those which 
are about the information ‘it gives. 


I think that two categories of 
people would become obvious from 
their attitudes towards the English 
in which the book is written. The 
first category consists of people 
who go through the book with red 
pens, marking all the mistakes as 
though they were correcting the 
essay of an English school-child, 
pouncing indiscriminately on each 


Indianism, misprint and genuine 
mistake and gloating over the 
number they find. They will proba- 
bly end up by completely rewriting 
the book, but the result will be 
very dull. All the sparkling dia- 
monds of itslanguage will have 
been sifted out in the process. 


The second type of person del- 
ights in the phenomenon of Indian 
English and wants to preserve the 
whole book as a beautiful speci- 
men of this. Such people would 
be horrified at the idea of tamper- 
ing with the way in which the Agra 
Guide is written, though perhaps 
they might just allow the correction 
of some words which are obvious 
mis-prints. This approach is some- 
thing like the behaviour of a mother 
whose child shows her a piece of 
handiwork and asks her what she 
thinks of it and who says, ‘It’s 
beautiful, darling’, and the child 
knows that whatever sort of mis- 
takes and mess it had incorporated, 
the mother’s answer would have 
been the same. 


В... these two approaches 
or, rather, above them, lies another. 
It should be possible to give some 
constructive suggestions for the 
improvement of the book and yet 
to preserve its essential flavour. Its 
language diverges from English Eng- 
lish in many different ways and it 
should be quite possible to judge 
the merits and demerits of each, 
although this would certainly not 
be an easy thing to do and perhaps 
no two people would agree on how 
to do it. The book was not written 
either as an exhibit or as an exer- 
cise in writing English. It was 
written with a purpose, to ‘give 
enough information to the tourist.’ 
The language in which it is written 
should serve this purpose. Where it 
hinders the imparting of this infor- 
mation, it should be altered. 


lt is this last approach that I 
suggest shou!d be followed in the 
criticism or appreciation of Indian 
English as a whole. Language is 
many things but it is above alla 
tool for communication. It fails in 
its purpose if it does not enable 
worth-while communication to take 
place between the speaker or writer 
and whoever he is addressing. 


School-masters tend, to asstimé 
that there is a correct way of speak- 
ing. They admit of course that there 
are different languages, but the 
tradition of correcting homework 
and teaching grammar tends to 
instil in them the idea that within 
each language there are mysterious 
or God-given principles which make 
it right and proper to speak in 
certain ways and not in others. 
They tend to forget that it is they 
themselves or their forebears who 
have endowed these ways of speak- 
ing with their hallowedness. 


This is not to say that we should 
not be taught how to speak and 
write, but rather that those who 
lay down the law about it should 
devote some thought to what they 
are teaching and why, and that they 
should bear in mind that language 
is ап elaborate and amazing tool 
which we can all use апа influence, 
though no one person can have it 
in his sole control. 


Ultimately, it is usage which con- 
fers correctness on a way of speak- 
ing. No matter how the die-hards 
may shudder and scoff at such 
bugbears as Indian English slang, 
journalese and ‘Americanisms’, if 
people continue to use these they 
pass into the language. We are 
always at liberty to reject an expres- 
sion by not using it ourselves, and 
we may or may not be copies in the 
practice, but the fact that we under- 
stand it means that its purpose is 
partly fulfilled and it may therefore 
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be well on the way to entering the - 


language proper. 


d us are many differences: bet- 
ween English as it is spoken and the 
written language; the two are quite 
distinct; and spoken English has 


other dimensions like pronunciation , 
and tone of voice. Of course, it is 


possible to write down a conversa- 
tion and to read out a lecture, but 
neither of these is an effective means 
of communication. Written English 
and spoken English influence each 
other in subtle ways. Rules about 


how to speak would be more diffi- ` 


cult to formulate than rules about 
how to write, although that is not 
to say that they do not exist. 


It is the existence of accepted 
conventions about the use of words 


and groups of words that enables 
people to communicate with each 
other. If we were to use words com- 
pletely arbitrarily, we could never 
make ourselves understood, and 
that of course is the main reason 

& for speaking (though there are other 
reasons also). 


The form of the word ‘language’ 

» bears witness to the fact that langu- 
ages manifest themselves first in 
speech. Written languages are deriv- 
ed from the spoken word. Indian 
English 1s primarily a spoken pheno- 


menon and only a weak solution of 


it filters through into what appears 
in print. Nevertheless, even that is 
quite rich enough in differences 
from English English to be a matter 
for wonder as well as concern. 


Spoken Indian English is in many 
ways a more fascinating subject 
than written Indian English, but it 
is much more elusive. To attempt 
to influence the course it takes 
would be a ridiculous exercise. On 
the other hand, it should be possible 
to grasp and to analyse written 
Indian English, and I believe it is 
important that this should be done. 
It is the written language with 
which I am primarily concerned 
here. 


A, description of Indian 
English, even the written variety, is 
bound to be subjective, and it has 
numerous forms with different 
characteristics, but the following 
examples will illustrate a few of its 
most obvious characteristics. 


‘We are beautiful at heart 
See our interest for you.’ 


Though interesting from a gram- 
matical point of view, the striking 
thing about this is the way of 
thinking it embodies rather than 
how it has been expressed. Yet, the 
separation of ideas from the way in 
which they are put is perhaps a 
futile exercise. Indian English often 
carries an aura of courtesy and con- 
cern for aesthetics which is totally 
absent in present day English 
English. To say, ‘I would request 
you to please tell me your good 
name’, is simply common politeness 
here in India whereas to an English 
person it has an old-fashioned, 
exaggerated courtesy about it. 


One of the characteristics of the 
best Indian English is its inventive- 
ness — words and expressions are 
improvised with the most amazing 
and delightful freedom. The notion 
of correctness is completely absent. 
A word is simply produced if it 
springs to mind, no matter how it 
fits into a sentence. Usages which 
have been drummed into genera- 
tions of English school-children as 
taboo are gaily flourished and cften 
succeed admirably in their purpose 
of conveying an idea or piece of 
information. 


It would be difficult to improve 
upon the phrase. ‘Models of the Taj 
exquisted in marble’, which conveys 
quite clearly what the author wants 
to say. Of course the verb ‘to 
exquiste’ or even ‘to exquisite’ can- 
not be said to be part of Indian 
English. For that, it would have to 
be adopted by other people and 
pass into some sort of gencral use. 
It may be contrasted with the verb 
‘to nudge up as used іп, ‘We shall 
nudge up the government and imple- 
menting agencies to greater efforts', 
which would seem to be hovering 
quite rightly on the brink of recog- 
nition. On the other band, the 
adjective ‘crowdy’ as used to des- 
cribe the streets and lanes of Agra 
is quite comprehensible, but there is 
no obvious reason why it should be 
preferable to the conventional word 
‘crowded’. 


Ao noticeable characteristic 
of much Indian English is a certain 
vagueness and non-committalness 
about what is said and the way in 
which it is expressed. This sort of 
statement is typical, ‘Although there 
is a great deal of bilingualism 
amongst the population of India, 
itis rather impossible to build up 
any hypothesis with regard to its 
nature and type in India, as the 
necessary data is not available.’ The 
phrase ‘rather impossible’ has a 
suitable non-committalness about 
it and is therefore chosen rather 
than either ‘impossible’ or ‘diffi- 
cult’. 


There is a typical reluctance to 
commit oneself to making any clear 
statement whose truth might be 
challenged. How far this is a ques- 
tion of language, it is hard to say, 
but there is surely a two-way in- 


fluence at work. The frame of mind 
influences the choice of words and 
the choice of words influences the 
frame of mind. 


The use of the word ‘would’ in 
many contexts where an English 
person would use ‘will’ contributes 
further to a lack of sureness about 
what is said. Here are some 
examples. 


‘I hope this wculd be done.’ 


‘He hopes the voters would be 
less contemptuous of the 
Opposition.’ 


‘Exhibition would remain open 
between 10 and 7. (On a notice 
announcing the exhibition). 


In each of these cases if you subs- 
шше ‘will’ for ‘would’ the vagueness 
and lack of confidence disappears. 


A, admirable characteristic of 
much Indian English is its succinct- 
ness, the putting of an idea into ‘a 
nutshell’ (which is itself a favourite 
expression). ‘Till end’ is surely pre- 
ferable to ‘until the end’ and ‘for 
long’ to ‘for a long time’. Under 
nourished people are referred to as 
‘less-fed’, and a man from the same 
caste as somebody else is called his 
*caste-man'. 


However, there is the opposite 
characteristic too. Indian English 
can be extremely verbose and re- 
petitive. Once a person has the ear 
of an audience or holds a pen in his 
hand there is no knowing when he 
will surrender it. One of the reasons 
for this is the habit of thinking 
aloud. The thoughts form them- 
selves as the words are uttered. 


I would like to suggest another 
reason which I think is particularly 
significant, Many Indian people who 
use the English language are unsure 
about how to express themselves 
and, therefore, in order to get an 
idea across they have to grope and 
feel their way. The audience or 
readers are in a similar position. 
Many of the sentences do not con- 
vey clear ideas to them but tbrough 
the repetition of certain words and 
phrases a general impression is built 
up in their minds. One of the con- 
cepts which is important in com- 
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munication theory is that of ‘re- 
dundancy'. It seems that repetition 
and bits of information which strict- 
ly speaking are not essential to the 
message which is to be conveyed are 
important for getting it across. 
Language if reduced to its essentials 
fails to communicate. 


A notice announcing the rates of 
Sales Tax for different goods, 
‘sports, footwear and hosiery’, ends 
with the rate for, ‘Rest all other 
goods’, This is an instance of redun- 
dancy. It could be translated either 
as ‘All other goods’ or ‘The rest of 
the goods’. The two English expres- 
sions have been neatly and econo- 
mically slotted together. J suggest 
that the reason why this type of 
expression has evolved is that be- 
cause of a general unsureness about 
how to use the English language, 
there is a greater chance of success- 
ful communication if more than 
one means is used to say something. 
If one expression is not understood, 
perhaps the other one will be, so 
why not use both? 


Schoo children used to be taught 
that every sentence must begin with 
a capital letter and end with a full- 
stop and that the sentence must 
consist of a subject and a predi- 
cate. In other words, there should 
always be something which is refer- 
red to and something which is said 
about it. This lesson would be re- 
garded as old-fashioned by many 
school] teachers nowadays; written 
English often no longer follows the 
convention, and sometimes writing 
becomes less cumbersome and flows 
more freely as a result. Too much 
concern with the rules of grammar 
can be inhibiting, and it is much 
more important that children should 
feel free to express themselves than 
that they should do so in the old- 
fashioned conventional way. 


However, there is another side to 
the coin which is particularly evi- 
dent in much that is written today 
in India. Here are some examples. 


Connaught Place 


Connaught Place which could 
with better reasons be more ap- 
propriately called as ‘Connaught 
Circus’. It is situated in New 
Delhi not very far from Modern 


Delhi.’ (Notice also the redun- 
dancy in this.) - 


In the amateur group for dis- 
play of potted plants in class 
IV Mrs. Lahta Jain bagged 
several firsts. These pots were 
of antirrhinums, brachycoma, 
Winaria, marigold (African) 
phlox, verbana and commended 
for her collection of carnations, 
petunias, nasturtium and pan- 
sies. 


The writers of these passages do 
not feel it is important to make 
statements although they are both 
writing about factual things. The 
first one gives us a subject with no 
predicate and the second one part 
of a predicate without any subject. 
The writer of the first piece starts 
Off by referring to Connaught Place 
(which we already know he is going 
to write about because of the head- 
ing) but omits to say anything 
about it in his first sentence except 
in an adjectival clause. The reader 
is left high and dry. 


In the second piece we are not 
told who commended what. Per- 
haps the pots commended Mrs. 
Jain's mali. The reader only comes 
to understand the passage by simply 
ignoring grammar and subconsci- 
ously reconstructing the statement 
as he could have done equally well 
from the reporter's notes. To have 
put the information into pseudo- 
prose was unnecessary. 


H. is another sentence which 
indicates that its author does not 
have the conventional o!d-fashioned 
ideas of how a statement should be 
made. “As a result of this not only 
that India has grown into a “ling- 
uistic area” of unique type but has 
also become a nation of bilinguals 
and trilinguals.' We are left un- 
certain about whether the subject 
is supposed to be ‘result? so that 
the sentence should really begin, 
"The result of this is that...", or 
whether the subject is meant to be 
‘India’ which would make the 
Sentence in its correct form begin. 
‘As a result of this not only has 
India grown ...' 


To shift one's attention for a 
moment to the content of the state- 
ment, one might ponder on the 


question of language tests to deter- 
mine whether a person qualifies as 
unilingual, bilingual or trilingual. 
Would an English school-teacher 


.be a suitable choice for devising 


the English tests? And if not, howa 
should a suitable person be chosen? 








l \ hen Indian English dispenses 
with the subject-predicate conven- 
tion, it puts itself out of the range 
of the normal rules of logic. Sen- 
tences which can be analysed into 
Subject and predicate can be used 
to make statements, and statements 
can be said to be either true or false. 
Perhaps this partly explains the 
reluctance of some Indian writers 
to follow the convention. One does 
not always want to commit one- = 
self to saying something either true 
or false — that would be too defi- 
nite, for sometimes one merely 
wants to hint, remind, suggest or 
simply keep the conversation going. 


All these purposes 
legitimate functions of language 
but it can be distorting to express 
them by means of statements. It 
has indeed proved useful to think 
of language in terms of traditional 
European logic (and this practice 
has had its own influence on the 
development of the English langu- 
age), but as a means of comprehend- 
ing language this framework is 
incomplete. We should not have 
to squeeze all words into the 
straight-jacket of having to belong ` 
to a statement which must be either 
true or false. 


are quite 


Recognition of the limitations of 
straight-forward logic has a long 
and distinguished history in India. 
Jain philosophy has made a Special 
study of this subject. The ancien 
doctrine of Nayavada holds that 
there are seven points of view, 
nayas, from which we can view 
things. We cannot have complete 
knowledge about anything, there- 
fore we cannot really be justified 
in making any statement what- 


soever. If and when we do speak we 


should ideally qualify every state- 
ment with the term 'syat (meaning 
‘somehow’ or ‘ina way’) and when 
this term is omitted it should 
always be understood (See pp. 104 
and 105 of 4 Cultural History of 
India, edited by A.L. Basham, arti- 
cle on Jainism by A.N, Upadhya). 







The different influences at work 
n the evolution of Indian English 
:annot always be disentangled from 
zach other. Hindi and other Indian 
languages make their mark on it 
sometimes by means of expressions 
which are direct translations. The 
very common construction where 
githough’ introduces one clause 

d ‘but’ the next one is an instance 

this 


"Here it is in another sentence 
om the Agra Guide: "Though 
Babar did not much appreciate Agra 
as his headquarters of the empire 
yecause he had come from a cold 
place and it was a very hot place 
‘or him, but still he preferred to let 
emain Авга as the capital of his 
Empire.” 


For some writers, this construc- 
tion has become a mania. ‘Although 
generally only one language is to 
be selected out of five or six langu- 
ages. and is to be studied on 
optional basis, but there are on the 
whole thirty four languages which 
are allowed to be studied as 
optional languages at different 
stages of school education in diffe- 
rent States and union territories. 
And although most of these langu- 
ages are also otherwise prescribed 
to be studied on compulsory basis 
but there are quite a few languages 
which do not figure at all amongst 
the languages studied on compul- 
sory basis " 


Å nother influence which has been 
at work is the failure to understand 
certain peculiarities and special 
features of English English. This 1s 
particularly evident in the use of 
tenses, ‘When he will come, please 
k him to give me a tinkle’ The 
lish practice of using the present 
e in this sort of sentence is not 
Бу to understand, nor is the way 
lish people use the pluperfect 
se, in conjunction with another 
rb in the past tense as in, ‘He told 
me that he had seen her’, and ‘By 
the time the train reached Delhi he 
had finished the book.’ 


Indian people often fail to use it 
in this way as in, ‘By this time his 
talent was spotted', and they use it 
instead simply to refer to the distant 
past, 'Since Nehru is the idol of 


millions — he had been my own 
idol in the late 50s and 60s - it is 
very necessary to clarify why I hold 
Nehru's underbaked ideas responsi- 
ble for India's failures and the 
resulting dictatorial tendencies." 


A common feature of Indian 
English is the divergence from 
English English in the way in which 
a statement 15 reported 


When the ЈО F2 scheme was 
introduced one of its declared 
objectives was that it will reduce 
pressure on admissions. 


As has been pointed out by the 
Agriculture Minister Buta Singh 
at the convocation of the Indian 
Agricultura] Research Institute 
(TARI) New Delhi. there had not 
been spectacular achievements 
in other fields of agricultural 
production 


I told them 1 ат just а house- 
wife and cannot make policy 
decisions. 


Another pitfall is how to express 
an hypothesis. 


*Even if Mother Teresa takes over 
these Homes she will fail because 
she will be bound by the suspicious 
unimaginative dictatorial system. 
And if she tried to take the initiative 
and did what she believed was right, 
within the first year there will be 
two proceedings against her.’ 


The first sentence of this passage 
is perfectly correct English English. 
but the second sentence should read 
either, ‘If she fried to take the 
initiative ... there would be proceed- 
ings against her,’ or ‘IF she tries to 
take the initiative there will be pro- 
ceedings against her.’ 


The two alternative forms have 
been combined. Here is the opposite 
combination, equally incorrect as 
English English: ‘Anybody who 
attempts a deeper analysis of the 
facts instead of indulging in hero- 
worship would find that Nehru’s 
model is bursting at the seams with 
contradictions ° 


English English makes а clear 
distinction between the use of the 


word ‘can’ and the word ‘could’ 
The first is used to express an ability 
to do something, for example. ‘She 
can cook’, meaning that she knows 
how to cook, or ‘The juice of pom- 
granates can stain.’ ‘Could’ 1< used 
ın expressing something uncertain 
as in, ‘She could cook you a meal 
if she had the ingredients’ and, "You 
could hurt yourself by not looking 
where you are going ' 


Indian people often use the word 
‘can’ where an English person would 
use “could”, For example, ‘Bhopal 
can well occur again', and similarly, 
‘We have studied cases of bilingual- 
ism where the two languages are the 
media of teaching of day to-day use 
1n conversation. We can study cases 
when a language like English 1s 
studied only for its sake as a school 
subject and in such a situation how 
it affects bilingualism We can also 
study cases of trilingualism, as in 
the case of an Urdu-speakin» child, 
living 1n а Kannad area and attend- 
ing a Marathi school * The writer of 
this ıs not making the point that 
she and her team are qualified to 
make these other studies but this 
15 how an English person would 
understand it. 


Т. order in which words appear 
ina sentence often makes Indian 
English quite distinct from English 
English. 


‘Shah Jehan’s all affections were 
soon transferred to his new 
bride.” 


‘Remaining all the 20 languages 
are studies as minor second 
languages.” 


‘His 40-year-old 
son...” 
"The 8-sided beautiful dome...” 


handsome 


‘He preferred to let remain Agra 
as the capital of his Empire.’ 


None of these zould have been 
written by an English person and 
yet there 15 perhaps no reason why 
the English word-order is preferable, 
but that is not true in the fol- 
lowing: "There 1s also a. perceptible 
bitterness among the fishermen of 
being ignored by the Indian govern- 
ment who claim that they are 
neither being protected nor being 
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given for their 


losses.’ 


compensation 


Here is another passage which 
illustrates the fact that Indian 
people writing in English often fail 
to appreciate the subtle role played 
by the order of the words in English 
English: ‘A bottle of sugar pills 
soaked in homoeopathic medicine 
at a pharmacy would cost you any- 
where between Rs. 2 and Rs. 5 from 
which just a few pills would be 
sufficient to cure you,’ and finally, 
‘The candidates made their appear- 
ance conspicuous by touching the 
feet of Mr. Gandhi one by one.’ 


T.. English way of asking ques- 
tions by transposing subject and 
verb does not come naturally to 
Hindi speakers who normally form 
a question from a statement by 
simply preceding it by kya and 
changing the tone of voice or in 
writing by adding a question mark 
As a result, Indian people often ask 
questions like these: "Why you are 
doing this? and 'You will come 
tomorrow, Is it?' 


In Indian English, nouns are often 
put into the plural where they 
should be in the singular. 


"The great mosque and other 
superb specimens in red sand- 
stones,’ 

‘The objectives of language 
teaching have been given in 
great details.’ 

‘The old literary languages have 
their own scripts while newly 
cultivated tribal languages have 
usually been written in the 
Roman scripts.’ 


This last example shows that the 
writer must be thinking of a ‘script’ 
as a ‘letter’ in the same way as 
‘alphabet’ is Indian English for 
‘letter of the alphabet.’ 


What gives a special flavour to 
Indian English is the practice of 
omitting both ‘the’ and ‘an’, and 
often using these words incorrectly 
if and when they are used This of 
course is because in Hindi and other 
Indian languages there are no 
articles. Here is a typical instance: 
‘This in no way belittles allopathy 
for its commendable role during the 
life-threatening emergencies and 


sicknesses. For example, when it is 
question of hours and minutes bet- 
ween life and death it is only the 
fast-acting allopathy that saves a 
life and homoeopathy cannot pro- 
vide an answer. 


T 

Aik (of the grammatical kind) 
are neat tools for putting a clear 
point to the meaning of what is 
being said, but they can often be 
dispensed with, and along with 
them departs a certain jerkiness and 
awkwardness of language: ‘This 
region is low production area where 
water flows like torrent and washes 
out top-soil.? The words seem to 
flow like the water (or to put it 
more beautifully. words seem to 
flow like water). 


Here is a curious passage from 
the Agra Guide, ‘The ladies were 
quite free and used to roam, fro 
and laugh play and talk frankly. 
The scene at that time was like a 
fairy land because there was nothing 
but innumerable blooming ladies of 
rich men and magnificent garments. 
In order to please the Emperor the 
chiefs and nobles sent their ladies 
to take part in it. It is known that 
Emperor Akbar used to attend the 
festival in feminine disguise so that 
he could be able to move freely and 
mix up with feminine sex.’ 


Notice the redundancy in the 
expression ‘he could be able to’ in 
the last sentence, and the odd effect 
produced by omitting 'the' from 
'the feminine sex'. It exhibits an 
interesting confusion of the two 
meanings of the word ‘sex’? which 
English people keep separate 
through the use of articles. 


The Guide book continues, ‘This 
kind of festival has left a blot on 
the personality of Akbar, the Great. 
Though such kind of festivals were 
introduced by Akbar in order to 
give some freedom to women when 
very strict purdah was observed and 
females were merely prisoners 
within the boundary of their homes 
but in the later period the quaint 
old customs had degenerated and 
brought about an evil reputation. 
He, in fact, was a lustrious and 
passionate man. By the help of 
this bazar he was able to find out 
most beautiful and charming ladies 
and. when and whom he liked he 


tried to get her by some way or the 


other. This is why some wise 
Rajput Chiefs never sent their 
ladies.’ 


| | € must return to the year 1985, 
and school education. 






To see Indian English as a 
interesting phenomenon is on 
thing, but we cannot avoid the very 
real practical problem which must 
be faced. To what extent should 
the evolution of Indian English be 
checked and guided? It is a vital 
and pressing problem which con- 
fronts teachers every moment of 
their working days. 


What sort of English should 
Indian children be taught? Should 
they, (and can they) be taught to 
speak the language that is spoken ~ 
in England? One possible answer is 
that since Indian English and 
English English have diverged from 
each other, they should be treated 
separately, that Indian English 
should be faught as a ‘Modern 
Indian Language’ (which is how 
English has been categorised here) 
without reference to the rules and 
conventions of English English 
except in so far as these coincide 
with its own. 


Another answer is that English is 
English. If children are led to 
believe that they are being taught 
it, their teachers should endeavour 
to do so and not palm them off 
with mistakes and picturesque . 
nonsense, What is more, anybody 
who claims to be able to speak or 
write English should be able to 
communicate with a person in 
England. 







Both these answers are extreme. 
views but they highlight the pro~ 
blem, and it is a very real problem 
which cannot be ignored or left to 
moulder in a file. Children do learn 
from their teachers. and teachers 
should be told what they are expec- 
ted to teach. They should be given 
some guidance on how to teach it 
and help in doing so. CONS 


Decisions have been made about 
when and where the multitudes of 
children in 'this country should 
learn English, and innumerable 
school hours are spent studying it 


and also picking it up while other 
subjects are being taught; but a 
clear and implementable policy 
about what these teachers should 
aim at needs to be formulated. 


People use language to keep in 
touch with one another, to form 
L. and express their thoughts and to 
. influence others. Few would claim 
that any one language was intrinsi- 
cally better than any other, though 
for certain purposes some are clearly 
superior to others. One of the 
fascinating aspects of languages is 
the way in which they evolve and 
influence each other. The fact that 
communication actually takes place 
through a language is the main 
determinant of which attributes of 
it are to endure. The arrows which 
do not reach their targets are more 

~ likely to fall into discuse than the 
ones which are successful, however 
beautifully they may have been 

fashioned. 


Something which needs to be 
emphasised in Indian education 
today is that language is something 
to be used. However many answers 
a child may learn to produce to a 
set of questions in a given langu- 
age, he has not learnt that language 
unless he feels free and uninhibited 
in forming and expressing his own 
thoughts through it; nor is this 
merely a matter of being able to 
string suitable words together. He 
must be in a position to grapple 
with the problem of putting an 
idea across. The language in which 
he finds he is able to do this is not 
important, but what is important 
to the child is that there should be 
at least one language through which 
he can really express himself and 

be understood. 








The number of children in India 
or whom this language turns out 
to be English may not be very 
great, but it could be quite signi- 
ficant, for better or for worse. 
Moreover, there are other goals in 
learning a language besides per- 
.— fecting one's use of it as a first 
langnage. We must decide what is 
to bé the official type of English. 
If we do not, English teaching here 
can only accelerate lin its down- 
ward progress and the ‘links which 
it is supposed to provide must surely 
weaken. 


Coming home 


Н. Y SHARADA PRASAD 


COLLECTING examples of Indian 
English is one of the pastimes of 
our upper classes. In our country 
the upper classes are also those who 
pride themselves on ti ^ir mastery 
of English. They definitely are 
Miss Mitford's U. 


There is never any dearth of 
samples. They come from many 
quarries — the editorial and adver- 
tisement sections of newspapers, 
office notifications, everyday corres- 
pondence and conversation, school 
and college textbooks, teacher's 
lessons, speeches of politicians. 
You are pestered by so-and-so's 
co-brother for help in getting a 
quarter allotted, or to put in a word 
to the incharge of his office. Diffe- 
rent different people, you are remin- 
ded, have different different tastes. 
A young man assures you that his 
teacher loves him like anything. 
Even an old connoisseur of Indian- 
isms Dke me was a little taken aback 
when. on praising some Assamese 
sweets, I was entreated to 'taste also 
our alkaline preparations. During 
my Bombay days long ago I was 
puzzled to hear a book being des- 
cribed as ‘sufficiently boring’ — 
until I discovered that ‘sufficiently’ 
was used as a synonym for ‘very’, 


An Indian writing on Indian 
English is bound to provide many 
examples of it himself, without 
being aware. Т am ready for the 
mail which the editor of SEMINAR 
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will receive after this article is 
published. 


What is Indian English? Professor 
Dhurjati Prasad Mukherjee of 
Lucknow, that versatile scholar of 
yesterday, began his book on Indian 
music by remarking that to under- 
stand Indian music one must keep 
in mind that it is Indian and that 
it is music. Indian п glish could 
perhaps be defined as a language 
written or spoken by Indians in the 
belief that it is English. The spell- 
ing is English. The tone and spirit 
may not be. 


A great deal of importance is 
attached to English in India. The 
end of the Raj and all the frenetic 
efforts of  Rashtra-bhasha Raj- 
bhasha champions to install Hindi 
in its place have not gone far. India 
may have constitutionally ceased to 
be part of the empire. But cultur- 
ally and intellectually it is still very 
much a part of the English speak- 
ing world. That is the tag attached 
to India in the world of inter- 
national publishing. 


4 

A, Indian feels very pleased when 
a foreigner compliments him on his 
fluency in English. He does not 
pause to explain that after all he 
had studied it for the larger part of 
his school years. The man with 
poor or no English finds the going 
hard — in finding and hólding a 
job or in climbing the political 
ladder. A Kamaraj is still a rare 
phenomenon. А good part of 
Ramakrishna  Hegde's national 
acceptability is due not just to his 
mental subtlety but the sophistica- 
tion of his English prose. Clipped 
English, a pipe and a Safari suit 
enable one to sail past the security 
checks. Dhoti and mother-tongue 
аге at a disadvantage. In the services, 
whether civil or military, mastery 
of English is almost as good an aid 
to promotion as ability to mani- 
pulate the political superiors. 


For a long time education in 
India has been equated with master- 
ing the complexities of English. 
With the proliferation of public 
schools and convents there are more 
people who can do this today, 
although the quality of English in 
governmental schools has declined. 
Legislators who wear khadi and 
vote Hindi send their children to 


English schools. .Even dancers have 
now to pay more attention to the 
eely idioms of English than to bols 
and sollukattus. The ustad who 
said that anyone who had learnt 
English could not do justice to the 
words of the khayal because his or 
her lips have become a beak, is 
definitely a figure of yesterday 


I is no surprise that among the 
so-called educated classes, fathers 
and sons carry on correspondence 
in English in nine cases out of ten. 
Even top literary men write letters 
in English rather than in their 
mother-tongue. À letter in English 
is believed to get prompter atten- 
tion. 


The Prime Minister gets a letter 
which says: 


We consider our pious duty for 
pardon for taking humble liberty 
while putting forward our suave 
submission taking away few 
precious moments of these times 
overburdened with various other 
more important national as well 
as international problems being 
dealt with the highest order of 
perspicuousness, a rare evergreen 
divine gift adorned on His 
Excellency. 


In the past, many a dignitory of 
our country, had been con- 
siderate and kind enough to irri- 
gate encouraging feelings and 
moods to our hard-working 
labourers engaged in opencast 
mines, on every occasion of 
annual day celebrations, but this 
year our workmen have earnestly 
expressed their heart-felt feelings 
to listen to His Excellency. 


On our persuasive advice to our 
workmen that His Excellency is 
unimaginably overburdened with 
highly delicate problem and 
situations, our workmen have 
expressed their gratefulness in 
case his Excellency is pleased to 
hand over a soothing message to 
be read over to them under the 
auspicious 20-Point Programme. 


My office is asked: 
Will you please include my name 


in the list of participants to dis- 
cuss national problems with the 


„Indian newspapers and magazines, 


PM —RAJIVJI. Who will be the 
answering authority during the 
forthcoming TV-JANAWANI 
PROGRAMME to be released 
in near future? PROGRESSIVE 
WRITERS &  TELENTED 
ARTISTS — both can be equally 
accountable for society revolu- , 
tionary brain-track; why the sky- „ 
Scrapping difference in terms of . 
the public-image building? ў 


A school-book tells students: 


Let us go around and see. On 
all sides you see nothing but 
fields. The soil is blackish and 
has a lot of clay in it. In some 
fields you find bajra and in some 
others you find groundnuts. But 
most of the fields are cotton 
fields. How beautiful the cotton 
plants are! Do you see those 
tiny little balls? They are cotton ~ 
balls. After sometime they burst 
to be picked up immediately, 
otherwise it will get spoiled. So 
during these days you will find 
hundreds of women collecting 
cotton from the fields. How 
quick they are! What a fun! 
White cotton comes out from 
this black soil! 


1 would be wrong to cite теге 
illiteracies as examples of Indian 
English. You can find any number 
of atrocious illiteracies in the writing 
of Englishmen and Americans. Not 
all who are born of British or 
American parentage are proficient. 
in the use of English. In fact one of С 
the problems experienced by our 
scholars and scientists who teach in 
the U.S. and Canada is the incapa- 
city of their students to express 
themselves coherently or correctly 
in English. 







An Indian picks up English я 
through many sources: the school! 


foreign newspapers and journals, 
radio, television, films, posters, 
hoardings, advertising leaflets. The 
teaching of English was a serious 


business in schools in the old days. RT. 


It was the First Language. The 
English teacher ranked above 
teachers of the vernaculars and of 


1. Environmental Studies — A textbook 
for Class III, National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training. 


mundane subjects like geography 
and geometry. 


In Ray’s film we have a glimpse 
of a self-assured teacher holding 
forth on metenymy and synecdoche 
to a bewildered class There were 
teachers of composition who asked 
their pupils to write down English 
,expressions and learn to use them 
kin their writing — gems like ‘hither 
and thither’, ‘last but not the least’, 
from the bottom of my heart’. 
*with all the emphasis at my com- 
mand’, ‘nip it in the bud’. 


So, naturally, we had people who 
said that the hand which rocked the 
cradle kicked the bucket. Debating 
societies were a great nursery in the 
use of cliche. The opponents flogged 
the dead horse whereas we were 
always right, logically and psycho- 

logically. There were models of 
leave letters and applications which 
had to be learnt: ‘Being given to 
understand that a vacancy of a clerk 
exists in your office under your 
benign self, I humbly beg to apply 
for the same.’ 


With such ingredients was Babu 
English cooked. But Babudom was 
not confined to the work-place. It 
was carried into the house as well. 
A letter to a father often began: 
‘Dear and respected Pitaji, charan 
sparsh. I am well. I hope that you 
are well.’ In the South it was not 
unusual to find letters like: “My 
dear brother-in-law, I was planning 
to catch the bus this afternoon only 
. along with my dear sister Chi Sow. 
“ Ha. Kum. Sho. Vishalakshi, but she 

suddenly became out of doors and 
the journey had to be cancelled at 
the eleventh hour.’ 


A good deal of Indian English 
ounds. quaint to others because it 
eals with wholly Indian situations. 
tike the ‘out of doors’ just referred 
o. It is not unusual for a .stranger 
in the train to ask you allabout 
your family and the number of 
brothers and sisters you have. I was 
.once asked: ‘How manyeth son are 
you to your father? A perfectly 
legitimate, comprehensible sentence 
composed of English words, but not 
English. The UDC who asks the 
officer’s wife, ‘Any service for me?’ 
is not making an improper proposi- 
tion or asking for a tip but only 








conforming to a regional form of 
courtesy. 


Most Indianisms have an unmis- 
takable regional origin. If your 
phone rings and the person at the 
other end says: ‘This is one Rama- 
subramaniam, Assistant Investiga- 
tive Officer in the Department of 
Agricultural Statistics’, you would 
be right in inferring that it must 
be one or another Ramasubra- 
maniam, even if you don’t espy the 
sacred ash on his forehead. 


N, language is unitary in nature. 
It is invariably a confederation of 
dialects, regional variants and pro- 
fessional argots. In every language 
there is a perpetual conflict between 
law and life, between order and 
assertiveness. Grammarians, like 
magistrates, can enforce only a cer- 
tain amount of uniformity. Every 
language tries to have a certain 
standard version — Oxbridge Eng- 
lish, Akashvani Hindi, DMK Tamil. 
But when you speak your mother 
tongue, you invariably use a parti- 
cular dialect of it. Your vocabulary, 
your intonation, the pattern of your 
verb endings, your preference in 
adjectives — all these give away the 
place of your origin. Mencken used 
to boast that he had only to hear 
an American for a minute and he 
could place him to within a block 
of his city. Henry Sweet, on whom 
Bernard Shaw modelled his Profes- 
sor Higgins, is also credited with a 
similar claim. 


In India you can tell not only 
whether a Hindi speaker is a Bihari 
or a Rajasthani, but also tell his 
religion and caste in most cases. In 
Hyderabad you go to the jhoo. In 
Pune you are vhery vhery sorry. In 
Bangalore you knock your head 
againesht a wall. In Calcutta the 
bus that you miss is often referred 
to as the boss. If you are a Lucknavi 
Le Carre, your book will be about 
Ismaili’s people. 


Rural people have а particularly 
sharp ear for dialectal and into- 
national differences. They can tell 
who is an outsider. It is easier to 
change one's face than one's speech 
patterns. 


This is where a learner ofa 
foreign language is at a disadvan- 


tage. He learns it from phrase 
books, dictionaries, primers, tapes. 
AII these ignore the dialectal stamp, 
the local habitation. Those who 
learn a language by speaking it, a 
Telugu person learning Bengali in 
Ballygunge and a Sindhi learning 
Kannada in Malleswaram, acquire 
not only a language but an authentic 
dialect of it, But when vou learn 
English as a second language from 
an indifferent schoolmaster and then 
add on to it phrases picked up from 
government circulars, professional 
meetings, Kuldip Nayar's column, 
Reader's Digest and Limca adver- 
tisements, the mixture is bound to 
be curious. You will not be aware 
of anything funny — but a person 
who is a born English speaker will 
think so. Wearing a dhoti with a tie 
may appear natural to you. But it 
looks curious to a Londoner. 


Ns ability with any language is 
an index of how much you care. 
Language is the vehicle of virtually 
every social and intellectual acti- 
vity. The more fastidious one's mind 
the better one is writing. One does 
not have to have a convent or pub- 
lic school education to write English 
well. The excellence of Gandhiji's 
and Jawaharlal Nehru's English is 
sometimes attributed to the years 
they spent in England as young 
men. But there have been fine 
masters of English who learnt their 
English entirely in India in ordinary 
Indian schools. Only, they were 
extraordinary men. 


Take this from G. Subramany 
Aiyar, an early editor of The Hindu: 


Let it (the Indian Press) not 
ignore the changed conditions 
under which the country is pass- 
ing. Let us remember that no 
community that has survived a 
certain stage of its growth can 
go back and live it again any 
more than an old man can reac- 
quire his childhood. The nation 
lives for the future and not so 
much for the past although I do 
not ignore the historica] conti- 
nuity between the past and the 
future... Change, reform and 
progress constitute the life of a 
nation; whereas blind and 
thoughtless conservatism lead to 
stagnation and eventual ruin. 
(1903). 
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And this from Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale: 


The fact that there are no addi- 
tions made during the last three 
years to our total silver currency 
has undoubtedly tended to ease 
the situation as regards prices. 
But if we are again on the eve of 
large addition to our silver cur- 
rency, I fear the question will be 
further complicated. The view 
that I take of this matter is brie- 
fly this. The quantitative theory 
of money, as every student of 
political economy knows, holds 
good in the case of backward 
countries like India, much more 
than in the case of advanced 
countries which have a highly 
developed system of credit instru- 
ments. Now, in that view of 
things, prices are a function, to 
use a mathematical phrase, of 
three variables, they depend 
upon three factors — the volume 
of currency, the supply of com- 
modities, and the demand for 
commodities. (1912) 


Who will say that these excerpts 
suffer from any Indianism? They all 
share that mark of good prose — 
the concentration on communicat- 
ing an idea without drawing atten- 
tion to itself. 


Indianism is often deliberately 
cultivated. Raja Rao does so in 
Kenthapura. R.K. Narayan is sub- 
tler. One of his characters tells us 
how fond he is of the sound of 
curds falling on warm rice. Nara- 
yan's English has a subtly cultivated 
Indianness about it. 


T.. trouble arises when our 
people strive after effect while using 
English. The desire to impress is the 
bane of the writing of so many of us. 
Many scholars with undisputed 
mastery over English fall into this 
trap. Take this opening paragraph 
of an article written by a dis- 
tinguished Southern professor to 
salute his college when it completed 
its centenary: 


Avaunt, idle vanity, spawning 
a shoal of folly without father 
bred! Vanish, histrionic pose, 
parent of pretensions thick and 
numberless! Hence, reminiscent 
garrulity, daughter of corpulent 
self-delusion! Down, didacti- 


cism, thou champion bore! But 
hail thou goddess sage and holy; 
hail divinest truth! [ invoke thy 
blessing. And spirit of Nachi- 
ketas stand at my elbow as I 
write! 


This piece is revealing. For I know 
that the writer is a scholar with a 
truly remarkable insight into the 
subtleties of the English literary 
genius. He is fastidious and depend- 
able as a textual interpreter. In his 
mother-tongue he isa major poet, 
critic and essayist. But the artificial- 
ity of this particular paragraph is 
due to his effort at effect. 


T.. English-speaking world con- 
sists of two groups of people: one, 
those to whom English is the 
mother-tongue, Americans, Austra- 
lians, non-Afrikaans South Africans 
and the people ofthe Caribbeans; 
the other, people to whom English 
is a foreign language — Indians, 
Pakistanis, Burmese, Malaysians, 
Sri Lankans, Nigerians, Kenyans. 
The speech forms of native speakers 
keep changing. Those of speakers of 
a foreign language tend to be rigid. 
Their English is bound to be arti- 
ficial, being acquired. Their words 
phrases and sentence-forms are very 
often translations from their mother- 
tongues. 


Little wonder that the most typi- 
cal examples of Indian English are 
found in conscious translations. 
Take this example: 


Ramesh suddenly noticed a 
young girl with the colour of 
champak flower and a well-carv- 
ed body. One of her cheeks had 
a patch of *yaws', the other cheek 
looking red but there also *yaws' 
had started. Yet she had decora- 
ted herself with flowers and 
moved slowly, a picture of grace, 
munching something. And she 
looked from the corners of her 
eyes which seemed to smile and 
invite others to play. Ramesh 
Closed his eyes and leaned on a 
tree in the centre of the market. 
Waves of noise were breakin g 
on his ears. The mind’s eye saw 
that young gir! with *yaws! on 
the cheeks and smile in her eyes. 


This is from a translation of 
Gopinath Mohanty’s story, ‘Ants’ 


included in Modern Indian Short 
Stories, Vol. IV, a publication of 
the Indian Council of Cultural 
Relations. The translator is a major 
Oriya author, Sitakant Mohapatra. 
No one would think of questioning 
his knowledge of English. But it is 


his effort to be true to the original 4 


that has led to so many examples 
of the pitfalls of Indian English. € 


To list some of them: 


— An unsure use of prepositions: 
‘a young girl with the colour 
of champak flower.’ 

— Wrong adverbs: ‘Ramesh sudden- 
ly noticed it; ‘and moved Slowly; 
‘there also yaws had started’. 

— Use of the continuous tense in- 
stead of the plain past or 
present: ‘waves of noise were 
breaking on his ears’. 


— Shaky auxiliary verbs: ‘Yaws ~ 


had started’. 


I have admired Sitakant Moha- 
patra’s English renderings of his 
own Oriya poems and his critical 
essays. I know how effective he can 
be in English. For example: 


Time and again, in some of the 
most significant poems of the 
last two decades, there is this 
awareness of words cracking up 
and not being able to join up to 
meanings and coherence .., Lan- 
guage is perhaps never able to 
convey what is vital, what is 


tragically essential. It can only. | 


describe the referential, narrate 
the past, the events that have 
already occurred. Poetry is 
realised to be a search for a 
definitive expression of what can 
perhaps be never expressed, a 
seeking to say the unsayable. 


A smart correspondent rather 
sententiously asked Kamaraj during 
the Congress split of 1969: ‘Where 
do we go from here. Mr. Congress 
President? Pat come the one-word 
reply: ‘Home’. 


j 
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Syllabus design 


MEERA 


ВАМЕВЈІ 


IN India General English (GE) has 
traditionally been taught for impart- 
ing linguistic proficiency. The 
designing of these courses rests on 
the assumption that once grammati- 
cal competence is acquired, it can 
provide a base to the learner to 
cope with any situation where the 
use of English is required. It was 
perhaps also believed that exposure 
to great literature in English could 
serve important educational goals 
besides developing language skills. 
One of the reasons for the emer- 
gence of GE was that it had to cater 
to a very large and heterogeneous 
population. However, GE as it 
exists today, is vague in its approach 
and no wonder anything goes in its 
name. Each university in India has 
interpreted it according to its own 
perception of the requirements of 
its students and the educational 
policies of the government. 


In general, however, GE concerns 
itself with correctness, accuracy and 
imparting of knowledge of a body 
of rules rather than with fluency in 
performance. It also tends to be 
teacher-centred rather than learner- 
centred, theory-based rather than 
need-oriented. One сап easily 
discern these trends if one carefully 
analyses the varions shifts and turns 
which English Language Teaching 
(ELT) has taken in India. A detail- 
ed discussion of this is however 
beyond the scope of this paper. 


It is clear that GE courses have 
had a tendency to be diffuse in their 
aims, taking as they did, their over- 
all shape more from tradition, con- 
temporary fashion and the vague 
but powerful influences exerted by 
linguisticians, educationists and 


politicians. It seems to me that a 
very significant factor has been 
missed in the entire exercise for 
making the students proficient in 
the use of English. If we claim that 
we have taught English well and 
properly, our claim must find mani- 
festation in the use to which English 
is put by the learners. Unfortunate- 
ly, the situation is far from satisfy- 
ing and this raises the basic question 
of whether there is some way to put 
the entire effort of ELT on a sound 
footing. 


As syllabus formulation is the 
starling point for designing a course, 
a survey! was conducted to collect 
data in terms of the future needs of 
our university graduates, In design- 
ing a syllabus an effort is made to 
specify the contents and it is obvious 
that there should be a proper basis 
for the determination of these con- 
tents. One way of designing a syl- 
labus for ELT would be to analyse 
the needs of the students and. once 
a profile of such needs is built up, 
to realize them in actual language 
forms by means of the specification 
of language-skills needed and the 
language functions required. 


Perren? rightly points out that the 
identification of learner’s needs is a 
tricky business. Needs could be 
present as wellas future; in other 
words, one could define the needs 
of a university student in terms of 


“he, Banerji, M. 1984. An Approach to 


Syllabus Design for English Language 
Teaching at the Undergraduate Level in 
India. Ph. D. thesis (un-published), BITS, 
Pilani. 

2 Perren, G. 1974. Teaching Language 
to Adults for Special Purposes. (CILT 
Reports and Papers No. 11) CILT, British 
Association for Applied Linguistics. 
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the proficiency he should possess 
for meaningful participation in his 
educational process. We may call 
this ‘academic’ needs. Or ‘needs? 
could refer to the language tasks 
which a university graduate has to 
perform when he joins a profession 
and where he is expected to be a 
good and effective communicator, 
We may term these as ‘professional’ 
needs and we may define communi- 
cative competence as the ability to 
perform appropriate language tasks 
in a truly real-life setting. This 
paper confines itself to the determi- 
nation of the ‘professional’ needs. 


A, this stage it would be appro- 
priate to refer to two most signifi- 
cant efforts for making ELT sylla- 
buses more need-oriented, as a result 
of the increasing concern for impart- 
ing communicative competence as 
the chief purpose of language teach- 
ing. One significant outcome (as a 
result of such aconcern) was the 
development of Notional Syllabuses 
by D.A. Wilkins. Notional Sylla- 
buses contain an inventory of 
notions and communicative func- 
tions, from which appropriate 
notions have to be chosen for the 
purpose of syllabus specification. 
This selection is expected to take 
into account what the learners 
should most usefully be able to com- 
municate in the second language. 
Language teaching is then organized 
in terms of the content rather than 
the forin of language. The linguistic 
content is planned according to the 
semantic demands of the learner. 
Wilkins himself gives the rationale 
behind the notional approach as fol- 
lows: ‘The whole basis of a notional 
approach to language teaching 
derives from the conviction that 
what people want to do through 
language is more important than 
mastery of the language as an un- 
applied system.’ 


‘Notional Syllabuses’ came under 
heavy criticism, primarily because 
it was felt that they did not account 
for the communicative facts of the 
language. Widdowson‘ shares Wil- 
kins’s conviction but at the same 
time points out ‘that communication 


3. Wilkins, D.A. 1976. Notional Sylla- 
buses. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 


4. Widdowson, H.G. 1977. ‘The Com- 
municative Approach and its Application, 


does not take place through the 
linguistic exponence of concepts 
and functions as self-contained 
units of meaning’ (1977-30). It is an 
inventory of language units in 
isolation and in abstraction, the 
focus of attention being on items, 
not strategies and therefore it can- 
not account for communicative 
competence. 


Johnson® (1980) attacks Notional 
Syllabuses for Suggesting too simpli- 
fied a relationship between a situa- 
tion and a use of language which 
will be used in it. He refers to the 
complexity of communicative situa- 
tions and says that it is very difficult 
to cover them comprehensively in 
any type of syllabus. Widdowson® 
(1979) refers to the absence of an 
appeal to Cognition, to the langu- 
age processing ability of the Jearner. 
In Notional Syllabuses functions of 
different kinds are correlated with 
various linguistic forms but there is 
no such simple 1:1 correlation bet- 
ween form and function, and the 
Notional Syllabuses do not indicate 
how such correlations can be estab- 
lished for the actual business of 
communicative interaction. 


Brn. (1980) is also critical 
of Notional Syllabuses. Like Wid- 
dowson (1979) he feels that Notional 
Syllabuses have many common fail- 
ings like those of grammatical sylla- 
buses. ‘A description of functions is 
no more an application of functions 
than a description of grammatical 
items is an application of them to a 
language situation' (1980:101-102). 
He further says that a linguist's syn- 
tactic or functional description can- 
not by itself provide the basis for a 
syllabus designed to teach not 
‘what’ but ‘how to do’. As Brumfit 
puts it, “п objecting to previous syl- 
labus specifications, which relate to 
actual learning procedures even less 
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8. Munby, J 


satisfactorily than the earlier speci- 
fications did...’ (1980:102), 


M... Communicative Syllabus 
Design* (1978) on the other hand, 
represents a sociolinguistic model 
for defining the content of purpose- 
specific language programmes, 
Although Munby’s model has been 
designed in the context of English 
for Specific Purposes (ESP) it is re- 
levant in the context of ELT in 
India. English in our country js 
learnt for specific purposes and its 
use has well-defined roles. We are 
inclined to agree with Barnett® 
(1977:11) when he says that ‘ESP js 
surely as old as specific reasons for 
learning a language and anyone who 
learns it sufficiently well is likely to 
use it for specific purposes..." 


Munby's model gives a valid 
specification of the target level com- 
municative competence of a student 
and operates at two stages, firstly, 
by building up a profile of student 
needs and, secondly, by converting 
these needs into syllabus content. 
In the construction of the profile of 
needs of a student ora category of 
students, the model seeks informa- 
tion according to two sets of para- 
meters — the primary non-linguis- 
tic constraints on the language user 
and the linguistic data. 


The next part of the model deals 
with the interpretation of students” 
needs in terms of language skills 
and in terms of units of meaning 
together with the linguistic encoding 
for these units of meaning. From the 
language skills and linguistic encod- 
ing will derive the ‘communicative 
competence specification’ which is in 
fact a syllabus specification. There is 
no doubt that Munby has given a 
detailed, rigorous and precise model 
which starts with the learner and 
systematically constructs a profile of 
his needs which can then be con- 
verted into a detailed syllabus speci- 
fication. It sets out clearly and with 
great detail all the possible linguistic 
and socio-linguistic needs of a stu- 
dent on a language programme but 
it fails to give any indication as to 
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‚ two days learning how 


how the data for an actual student 
might be collected. 


Participants in a British Council 
ESP seminar!” in 1978 devoted to 
the study of Munby’s work spent 
to work 


with the communication needs 
processor, producing profiles of 
imaginary students. Their claim 
that ‘there was по evidence that 


groups would have been better off 
using live informants’ points to the 
difficulty in applying Munby’s 
model. It is, as a matter of fact, so 
precise and so detailed that it be- 
comes difficult to use this instru- 
ment. There is always a danger of 
producing a course for a student 
population which does not actually 
exist. 


Dy us insight mainly from 
Munby’s work, we have made ап 
effort to specify the students’ needs. 
Our investigation, as mentioned 
earlier, has taken the ‘professional’ 
needs of the university graduates 
into consideration and thus it 
addresses itself to the identification 
of those forms of communication 
which are used for professional 
purposes. In India, English is 
specifically learnt to perform certain 
well-defined roles in the society and 
it has a utilitarian purpose. The 
findings of Das" (1977) and Para- 
sher!® (1979) further corroborate 
this fact. 


We believe that, with the speci- 
fication of contents which are likely 
to prove useful for a large heteroge- 
neous student population, the gap 
between what is taught and what is 
actually required by the learners, 
once they graduate from the uni- 
versity, would be bridged consider- 
ably. The underlying principles of 


ESP course design should serve as a 
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useful guide for the designing of 
ELT syllabuses. 


O. attempt had been to go to 
the actual users of English in the 
professional world and to discover 
their needs and requirements. A 
survey was conducted through a 
carefully designed and pretested 
mail-questionnaire to elicit informa- 
tion regarding the language tasks 
actually performed ın the profes- 
sional world. The questionnaire 
was divided into three parts — Part 
I, General Particulars, Part II, pre- 
sent employment data and Part III, 
language tasks. In Part I an attempt 
has been made fo elicit general 
information about the subjects. 
Their views related to the adequacy 
and relevance of GE courses were 
also sought. This part formed the 
background for more spec'fic infor- 
mation sought later. 


In Part II, more specific informa- 
tion regarding the actual profession- 
al domain had been sought. As 
most of the educated Indians are 
bilingual, they use English in a 
variety of contexts and these may 
differ from one organisation to 
another. It, therefore, became essen- 
tial to identify the different pur- 
posive domains together with the 
specific language tasks associated 
with such domains, The nature of 
these domains specifies and to some 
extent delimits the linguistic beha- 
vioural options. In short, the infor- 


mation sought in this part was 
related to real-life situations where 
English is used and the approximate 
time that is spent on different kinds 
of linguistic activities. 


The questions in Part III aimed 
at finding out the frequency of 
language tasks performed in the 
professional world. The term 
‘language tasks’ had been delibera- 
tely chosen, keeping in view the 
main aim of the study. Obviously 
the focus had been on linguistic 
communication alone and not on 
non-linguistic means. Moreover, 
the word ‘language’ is simple and 
direct while the word ‘task’ denotes 
a specific piece of work imposed by 
authority or that which is required 
by duty or necessity. Thus, the 
phrase ‘language tasks’ implies those 
specific forms of linguistic commu- 
nication which are essential for the 
transmission of information or ex- 
change of views and ideas or tran- 
saction of business in a professional 
organisation. 


T.. data were received from 207 
subjects belonging to 64 different 
professional organisations located 
in different parts of the country. 
All the subjects had education up 
to the university level. The assump- 
tion here was that once the freque- 
ncy of these various language tasks 
was known, it should be possible 
to arrive at decisions regarding the 
kinds of material to be included in 


TABLE I 


a es o 
Classification of Subjects According to Their Official Status 








S. No. Status No. Percentage 
1. Manager 46 22.22 
2. Engineer/Technical Officer 36 17.39 
3. Scientist 34 16.43 
4. Junior Office Staff 21 10.15 
5. Administrator 17 8.21 
6. Finance, Audit and Accounts Officer 16 7.73 
7. Training Officer 12 5.80 
8. Junior Technical Worker 12 5.80 
9. Public Relations Officer 5 2.41 

10. Journalist 4 1.93 
11. Economist 4 1.93 
207 100.00 
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the syllabus. Some of the significant 
results obtained from the survey 
are given below. These have been 
arrived at through the computer 
analysis. 


T. sample population for this 
survey comprised educated Indians 
holding a variety of posts in diffe- 
rent organisations. The sample thus 
includes a wide range of professions 
which demand the use of English. 
Table I gives the details. 


Table If shows the educational 
qualifications ofthe subjects emp- 
loyed in these organisations and 
seeks to establish their academic 
standing, and thus the validity of 
their opinions regarding the ade- 
quacy and relevance of the English 
language courses they did at the 
undergraduate level. 


TABLE II 





Educational Level of Subjects 








Level of Number Percent- 
Education age 
First Degree 85 41.06 
Post Graduate 112 53.11 
Ph. D. 10 04.83 
207 100.00 


Of the total sample for investi- 
gation, 82.12 per cent of subjects 
had done English language (general/ 
compulsory English) courses at the 
undergraduate level. À sizeable num- 
ber of subjects felt that the courses 
they had done did not prove useful 
in their professional work, or if at 
all useful, they were only partially 
so. The results given in Table III 
indicate that the GE courses offered 
at the university level do not impart 
the kind of proficiency which is re- 
quired in the professional world. 


It is fairly well-known that the 
academic world often fails in pro- 
viding training relevant to the pro- 
blems that exist in the real-life 
environment. The changes are faster 
than the formal academic world can 
adjust to and prepare students for 
them. Therefore, when 72.94 per 
cent of subjects indicated their desire 
to improve their proficiency in Eng- 
lish, even after having served their 
organisations for more than a 


TABLE IV 





Percentage of Time Spent for Communication in Different 
Languages for Professional Purposes 








Language More than 5199-759 2695-5095 25% or Not used Averag. 
75% less at all i 
English 43.97 25.12 17.39 12.56 00.96 64.1 
Hindi 9.66 7.24 27.06 39.14 16.90 27 22 
Regional ` 
Languages 0.48 1.93 8.22 33.33 56.04 8.64 





decade, it did not come asa sur- 
prise. The average working ex- 
perience of these subjects was com- 
puted and it was 13.11 years though 
20.28 per cent had a working ex- 
perience of 0-5 years while 27.05 
percent had an experience of 21 
years and above. 


This also indicates the fact that 
for a vast majority of subjects, there 
is a real need to improve the pro- 
ficiency in English, which is essential 
for the performance of their pro- 


TABLE Ш 


in Professional Work 





Extent Percentage 
Very much 33.53 
Only partially 51.77 
Not at all 08.82 
Not certain 05.88 
100.00 


fessional duties This confirms the 
responses shown in Table IIT that 
the GE courses were found made- 
quate by a majority of subjects in 
meeting the requirements of the 
professional world. 


O.. of the main aims of the 
survey was to determine the extent 
of the use of English. The results 
reveal that there is a wide range of 
office hours per day — from 6 hours 
to 9 hours and above. The average 
office hours were computed and it 
worked out to be 7.79 hours per 
day. Time is an important factor 
here because the relative importance 
of various communicative tasks 
can only be determined when 
they are related to the amount of 
time spent on them within the total 


office hours. The results given in 
Table IV indicate that English is 
used for communication during a 
significantly large proportion of 
time. 


The picture emerging from the 
analysis above shows that English~ 
is dominant in the domain of the 
professional world. The use of 
Hindi and regional languages has 
still not replaced English despite 
regionalisation of the medium in 
the educational world. 


IR ERE А list of 32 language tasks most‏ کے 
Extent of Usefuluess of GE Courscs‏ 


commonly performed in the pro- 
fessional organisations were identi- 
fied through an extensive literature 
survey and observation of linguistic 
behaviour in some organisations. 
These showed that communication, 
both oral and written, has very 
important functions to perform in 
an organisation. Some of these are: 
dissemination of information for-- 
taking decisions, exchange of ideas 
and feedback for alternate plans of 
action, for the implementation of 
the decisions taken, for monitoring 
changes or for reversing or modi- 
fying procedures if necessary and: 
so on. 











Needless to say, effective co 
munication is essential in an orga 
nisation’s functioning, in fact, it is 
essential for its very existence. It is 
believed that the frequency of these 
language tasks would reveal the 
extent of their relevance. These, 
language tasks were divided into 
two groups (a) the tse of spoken 
English and (b) the use of written 
English. In the first group of 14 
language tasks, ‘presenting written 
material? was found to have the 
highest frequency followed by ‘dic- 
tating’ and oral ‘reporting’, whereas 
‘making speeches’, ‘establishing 


TABLE V 
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The Use of Spoken English for Professional Purposes 




















announcements’ in that order, the 
least frequency. The details of this 
are given in Table V. 


` Each of these frequencies were 
later assigned certain numerical 
values and the total was then calcu- 
lated to determine the relative 
importance of each of these tasks. 
A clearer picture emerged showing 
the frequency of some of these 

most frequently performed func- 
“tions. Six of the 14 tasks identified 
have a score of more than 50 per 
cent indicating their importance 
over the others. One of the reasons 
why some of these tasks have a low 
score could be because the nature 
of the organisations from which 


the personnel are not required to 
perform these tasks. The results 
obtained here also explain why a 
majority of the subjects had expres- 
sed the desire to improve their 
proficiency in English. 


The subjects were also given а 
list of 18 language tasks in the use 
of written English, and they were 
asked to indicate the frequency with 
which they had to perform these. 
About 44 per cent of the total sub- 
jects reported that ‘writing letters’ 
was the most frequently performed 
task. This was followed by ‘writing 
reports’ ‘memos and orders’. 
‘Writing press releases’ or ‘editing’ 
were the least frequently performed 


Very 
Forms of Spoken English Frequently Frequently Occasionally Rarely Never Total 
No. % No. % Мо. v, No. 95 No. % No 9 
eoo я 
» 1. Presenting written material 
(papers, reports, etc.) 7 3720 65 31.41 31 1497 17 8.21 17 8.21 207 100 
2. Oral reporting 48 23.18 102 49.28 39 18.85 5 2.41 13 6.28 207 100 
Ёз. Making speeches 16 77] 24 11.60 57 27.54 58 28.01 52 25.12 207 100 
`4, Participating in meetings, 
seminars, workshops, confe- 
rences (presiding, conducting, 
introducing topics/opeakers) 31 14.98 49 23.68 72 34.78 32 15.45 23 11.11 207 100 
5. Dictating (letters, memos, 
instructions etc.) 61 29.47 59 28.51 31 1497 30 14.49 26 12.56 207 100 
6. Demonstrating and explaining 
(exhibits, equipment, processes, 
etc.) 8.0 35 16.91 57 27.54 44 21.25 53 25.60 207 100 
..7. Giving instruction and dirce- 
tions (personally or on the 
telephone) 41 19.81 79 38.17 50 2415 17 8.21 20 9.66 207 100 
8, Making inquiries or collect- 
ing information (personally 
or on the telephone) 18.85 79 38.17 60 28.98 19 9.17 10 4.83 207 100 
9, Formal teaching (students/ 
trainees) 10.15 24 11.60 41 1980 49 23.67 72 34.78 207 100 
10. Making announcements 13 6.29 17 8.21 26 12.56 47 22.70 104 50.24 207 100 
11. Establishing social relations 
(social talk, greetings, informel 
invitations, requests, etc.) 14 6.77 41 19.81 72 3478 39 18.84 41 19.80 207 100 
12. Interviewing (persons for 
eliciting iuformation, candi- 
dates for appointments, etc.) 24 11.60 33 15.95 63 3043 31 14.97 56 27.05 207 100 
13. Negotiating deals, agreements 
(for sales, liaison with Govt. 
officers/business organisations) 39 14.50 35 1691 44 21.25 33 15.94 65 31.40 207 100 
14. Note-taking 32 15.46 42 2029 44 21.25 26 12.57 63 30.43 207 100 
social relations’ and ‘making data had been collected is such that tasks. Table VI gives in detail the 


percentage of responses of the sub- 
jects in the frequency scale. 


The data presented in this paper 
leads us to conclude that English 
is extensively used in the profes- 
sional world for certain well-defined 
functions. There are specific langu- 
age tasks which each professional 
has to perform irrespective of the 
kind of organisation he belongs to 
or the official status he has. It is 
also clear that ihe GE courses done 
by most of the subjects at the 
undergraduate level did not contri- 
bute to the kind of competence that 
is required for the performance of 
professional duties. Moreover, the 
needs of the professions to which 
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The Use of Written English for Professional Purposes 





S. 
No. The Use of Written English 


TABLE VI 


———— LL 








. Writing reports 
. Writing letters 
. Writing memos and orders 


. Writing notices, circulars, 
agenda, minutes, etc. 


5. Writing technical proposals 
6. Writing bandbooks, manuals, 
regulations 
7. Writing research papers, arti- 
cles in professional journals 

8. Writing booklets, brochures 

9. Writing press releases 

. Preparing market surveys, 
financial surveys, questionnaires 

11. Writing formal invitations and 
requests 

. Abstracting and summarising, 
making precis of the corres- 
pondence, reports and the 
published materials 

13. Writing short messages (tele- 
plione/telex messages/ 

telegrams) 

Writing publicity materials, 

advertisements (in the news 

papers, scripts for radio, 

TV etc.) 

Editing (house journals. maga- 

zines, newspapers, etc.) 

16. Note making 

17. Filling in forms 

18. Keeping records 


A ovt № м 
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15. 


university graduates enter are more 
or less of a similar nature. They are 
determined not by the kind of input 
but the nature of expected output. 
The employer in the ultimate analy- 
sis does not look at the past, to 
what the entrant has learnt, but to 
the future, to what the entrant can 
do. Any documented claim of profi- 
ciency does not impress him; he is 
interested in performance concretis- 
ed in day-to-day work. 


The need to teach English as 
communication is sufficiently evident 
because the survey reveals in a defi- 
nite way what kind of requirements 





Very 

Frequently Frequently Occasionally Rarely Never Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. 9$ No. % 

89 4299 74 35.75 24 11.60 7 3.38 13 6.28 207 100 

91 43.97 78 37.69 25 12.07 7 3.38 6 2.89 207 100 

76 36.72 65 31.41 32 15.46 15 724 19 9.17 207 100 3 
53 2561 47 22.71 55 26.57 22 10.62 30 14.49 207 100 

52 25.13 32 1545 51 24.64 26 12.56 46 2222 207 100 

31 14.99 12 5.80 29 14.00 46 22.22 89 42.99 207 100 

30 14.50 19 9.18 29 14.00 36 17.40 93 44.92 207 100 

20 9.67 15 7.25 22 1062 39 18.84 111 53.62 207 100 
17 8.22 8 3.87 19 9.18 21 10.14 142 68.59 207 1007 
23 11.11 10 4.8 25 12.07 26 12.56 123 59.42 207 100 

28 13.53 24 11.60 50 2416 51 24.63 54 2608 207 100 

32 15.46 24 11.60 44 21.26 32 15.45 75 36.23 207 100 

51 25.64 44 21.26 43 20.78 28 13.52 41 19.80 207 100 

20 9.66 15 7.24 31 14.99 33 15.94 108 52.17 207 100 

17 8.22 10 4.83 21 10.14 23 11.11 136 65.70 207 100 `- 
36 17.39 54 2608 39 18.84 31 14.99 47 22.70 207 100 

38 18.36 53 2561 61 29.47 37 17.87 18 8.69 207 100 

61 29.47 69 33.33 31 14.99 21 10.14 25 12.07 207 100 


are to be made of it in real life. It 
has been proved that all the langu- 
age tasks identified by us as relevant 
for professional purposes are per- 
formed with varying degrees of 
frequency. An inventory of these 
can, therefore, serve as a useful 
guide for syllabus design. We are 
notclaiming that the list of these 
tasks is exhaustive but then selec- 
tion is inherent in any kind of 
formal instruction. What is import- 
ant is that the basis of selection 
should be on valid grounds. 


The proposed inventory of langu- 
age tasks also contains a list of 'sub- 


tasks' associated with the individual 
language tasks. This list too is not 
exhaustive nor is it. unique in rela- 
tion to a particular language task. 
All that is being claimed here is 
that the inventory is fairly repre- 
sentative and can serve as a useful 
guide for a functions-based and 
semantically-oriented ELT syllabus —., 
design. And this approach is the > 
result of an intensive study of the 
actual use of English in a crucially 
important sub-section of Indian 
society — a sub-section which - 
employs (it for carrying on its day- 
to-day work fo achieve well-defined 
goals, 
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108 varieties 
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WHY a hundred and eight? Because 
it is a large number, and a classical 
one, and because the other alterna- 


tives, fifty seven and infinity, the ` 


usual symbols of variety, are both 
inappropriate, for different reasons. 
Fifty seven, with its reference to 
Heinz advertisements, is too 
western, and the number of Indians 
is not yet, thank goodness, infinity. 
The first point to be made, simply, 
is that there isa large number of 
varieties of Indian English, even 
though, to the English themselves 
(and other foréigners), all Indians 
sound alike; whether it is the 
Nawab of Pataudi in ‘Bodyline’! 
or Professor Godbole in ‘A Passage 
to India’, they all imitate Peter 
Sellers imitating an Indian. 


It is obvious why there are so 


1. A television serial produced by the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation, 
where the Nawab of Pataudi is played 
by an Indian. I do not know if he genui- 
nely does speak like Peter Sellers or 
whether he was directed to do so; if the 
former, he should not have been chosen 
for the part. 


many varieties of Indian English 
and that is the varieties of Indians 
themselves. Take education for 
instance. Indians educated at 
Oxford speak and write English 
very differently from the alumni of 
Banaras and Agra, and Doon 
School boys from the products of 
municipal schools (the Doon School 
boys probably use ‘yaar’ more 
frequently). The subdivisions can 
be made finer: the stamp of Cam- 
bridge (Eng.) differs from that of 
Cambridge (Mass.), and far larger 
numbers of Indians now study in 
America. 


These differences may be reflected 
in the English of upper class occu- 
pations — І.Е.5. trainees are still 
sent mainly to England, while 


Indian universities аге full of | 


American graduates. Hence, one 
often hears in university seminars 
those two American academic 
cliches — ‘That is a hard act to 
follow and ‘That was the good 
news, now for the bad news.’ 
Presumably business correspondence 
too is full of American cliches, and 
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much worse than academic cliches 
at that, but fortunately I do not 
have to read it. 


Education, occupation, income, 
mother tongue, class (but not 
caste?) — these and many others 
account for the varieties of Indian 
English but I will comment mainly 
on the mother tongue. Moreover, 
I will confine myself to a few langu- 
ages or language groups, and will 
base my remarks on, to use that 
economists' excuse for wild genera- 
lisation, casual empiricism. 


I. is hardly worth stating that the 
rhetoric of Indian English, rooted 
as it generally is in Sanskrit or 
Persian, is not Anglo-Saxon: the 
differences within the species are 
more interesting. Is my impression 
correct that Bengali English and 
Tamil English are more elaborate 
and varied in their rhetoric, and 
more grammatical, than other forms 
of Indian English, and that these 
differences are (or were) more 
marked the lower опе travelled 
down the social scale? The longer 
Indians are educated abroad, the 
less their regional origins count, 
and some Indian institutions, too, 
such as the Doon School and St. 
Stephen’s College, are powerful 
homogenizers. But in Bengal and 
Tamil Nadu, people who may never 
have travelled outside their districts 
reveal a knowledge of English life 
and literature which the smartest 
products of Delhi University will 
not attain however often they go 
abroad (the early Nirad Chaudhuri 
is an extreme example: he is indeed 
sui generis — but here are a few 
other examples). 


In 1946 I went to the Reserve 
Bank office in Madras to get an 
exchange permit for study abroad. 
The official I saw was not very 
senior, and he asked me where I 
was going. 

‘Newnham College, Cambridge.’ 

“You know what they say about 

Newnham women?’ 

‘No’ 

"There is Abishag the Shulamite 

and Shabby Hag the Newnhamite.’ 


A Maharashtrian friend looking 
into district records in a small town 
in Bengal revealed to the clerk at 


the archives that he was studying at 
Oxford. ‘Oh, then you will have 
heard of Mr. X, our former Collec- 
tor. He was the fine flower of Eton 
and Balliol.’ 


The Bard was apparently parti- 
cularly popular in Bengal and the 
South. Elderly relatives of mine, 
who had never been abroad, could 
recite Shakespeare by the hour. And 
here is Desani’s Mr. Bannerji; 
‘Excuse me, despite. as your well- 
wisher, I have chosen a married 
woman, І ат aware, he has said, 
Oh, hell To choose love bv 
another's eye. But excuse me, he 
has also said, Hamlet speaking, 
Angels and ministers of grace defend 
usl...* (Incidentally, ‘excuse me’, 
to express apologetic dissent, is 
commonly used in many parts of 
India, and indeed by other foreign 
English speakers too.® 


Again, can one imagine the 
following funeral oration for a pro- 
fessional bodybuilder in the North: 
‘With his bulging biceps and tre- 
mendous triceps he was unparallel- 
ed on the parallel bars?'! 


е of course, was meant to 
rouse tears, not laughter. But all 
English speaking Indians make jokes 
about Indian English. One common 
element in our oral humour is that 
every Indian language group finds 
the English pronunciation of every 
other group irresistably funny — the 
Punjabi who goes to the ‘satation’ 
to meet a ‘luyyer’ and the Bengali 
who hears the ‘bhard’ ‘shing’ unite 
in roaring with laughter at yevery 
Tamil. This of course annoys or 
surprises the Tamil who, like all the 
others, finds his English accent 
natural, indeed correct. 


When I told a Tamil that a Mala- 
yali friend had mocked the Tamil 
English accent he could not believe 
it. ‘That is not possible’, he said in 
the ripest of accents, ‘Our pronun- 


2. G.V. Desani, All About Н. Hatterr, 


King Penguin, p. 69. I have not cited any 
other novelists, partly out of laziness, but 
more because very few even of the Indians 
seem to be sensitive to regional and other 
nuances. 

3. E.g. the Italians in Compton 
Mackenzie’s novel on Capri, Extraordinary 
Women. 

4. This peroration I must confess, is not 
Tamil, but, according to Dr. R.M. 
Honavar, was delivered in Bangalore. 


ciation is perfect though our into- 
nation may be a bit peculiar! And 
all Indians except the England- 
returned find an upper class English 
accent odd — but that amuses other 
Englishmen too. And here too there 
are regional differences. At one end 
there is the Sardarji joke: ‘Are you 
Milka Singh? ‘No, I am relaxing,’ 


At the other, there is the man whom’ 


my Bengali friends swear is not 
wholly apocryphal, who gets his 
proverbs hauntingly wrong. ‘All 
roads to Rome were not built ina 
day.’ 


These regional differences are 
signs that English was better taught 
and for a longer period in Bengal 
and the South than in the North. 
But language chauvinism has pro- 


bably swept most of these diffe-.— 


rences away. АП Indians will be 
equally ignorant of English litera- 
ture, so that regional differences will 
mainly reflect the differences in 
structure and style of the mother 
tongues. Maharashtrian English will 
continue to be drier than Bengali 
English; Tamils will be alliterative 
when they want to make a flourish, 
and terse otherwise. Kamaraj is the 
paradigm with his ‘Parkalam’ in 
Tamil, but Tamil English examples 
abound. Only tepid goodwill is con- 
veyed by the English exchange: 

‘How do you do?’ 

‘How do you do?’ 


But Tamils convey more good- 
will, as wellas information, in their 
exchange. 

“How are you I hope?’ 

‘Oh yes.’ 


Again, when two Tamils meet in 
the interval of a concert, all they 
need to say is: 

*Enjoing? 

‘Simply’. 
‘absolutely’). 


(Tamil-English for 


A us from language groups there 


are many other forms of Indian ^^ 


English; (a very useful principle of 
sub-division is according to occu- 
pation). One main category is offi- 
cial Indenglish — indeed it deserves 
an article to itself if not several 
volumes of which one should trace 
its development from the :first East 
India Company minute. Why is it 


wee 


that all communications from 
juniors to seniors must be in the 
third person, ‘Secretary may please 
see? Does this reflect eighteenth 
century English or present day 
Indian notions of respect? 


1 is a marvellous volume to 

be written on the evolution of GOI 
English — Babu English is not the 

° right term, partly because it is not 
restricted to clerks. Some changes 
can be easily dated. Certain locu- 
tions are clearly post-1947, such as, 
‘This file may be sent to the con- 
cerned ministry And the rude 
Anglo-Saxon never wrote, ‘For 
Secretary’s kind perusal, please.’ 
Perhaps development came to be 
invariably linked with ‘stresses and 
strains’ after 1951, as in “The five- 
year delay is due to the stresses and 
strains of development.’ But one 
cannot be sure of this — the histo- 
rian is often surprised to find in past 
official records a phrase he had 
thought peculiarly modern. 


On the other hand, some sen- 
tences can be firmly dated. It is only 
in the era of foreign aid that every 
Finance Minister who went on a 
begging expedition reminded an 
increasingly bored western audience 
that no man is an island. (As a very 
junior government official in the 
Finance Ministry I tried in vain to 
introduce another quotation, of far 
greater domestic relevance — Sam 
Weller's, ‘But it’s over and done 

— with, and that’s one consolation as 
they sez іп Turkey when they cut 
the wrong man’s head off.’ (I quote 
from memory). 


The English of PAs is a special 
sub-class, and being almost entirely 
oral it is important to record. ‘May 
I know your good name, please’ 
appears to be particularly North 
Indian, the extra polite askone for 
one's ‘good number’. (A charming 
variant is the Delhi child's "һер is 
your happy birthday?’). My favourite 
PAism is the following. I had rung 
up a close and very proper friend in 
the Finance Ministry; his PA, recog- 
nising my voice, said doubtfully. 
‘He is on the sofa with a foreigner, 
madam. Should I disturb him?.’ 


Dance programmes have a special 
jargon of their own, and an excru- 
ciatingly limited one. By the time 


one has been to one's sixth Bharata 
Natyam performance one should be 
able to recite by heart the descrip- 
tions of the alarippu and tillana; the 
tillana, we are everlastingly inform- 
ed is a sequence of intricate pure 
dance steps where the dancer dis- 
plays her dazzling virtuosity. But 
there is the occasional variation — 
baffled by the difficulties of transla- 
tion, one programme I treasure, 
said the dancer would describe ‘the 
sweet  chhed-chhad of Lord 
Krishna.’ 


Orne: occupations too have their 
peculiar forms. It is obvious that 
lawyers and doctors and dentists 
will each have a special jargon, 
much of it doubtless international. 
But the ‘English’ of some occupa- 
tions is peculiarly Indian — where 
else do motor mechanics charge you 
for *denting! your car (i.e., remov- 
ing the dents)? 


Again, Indian economists never 
refer to 'the poor, but only to 
*those below the poverty line', which 
they seem to feel is more scientific. 
Planners too are made uneasy by 
the poor—‘the weaker sections’ are 
less disturbing. This repellent phrase 
occurs in the Constitution too, per- 
haps in the unconscious realisation 
that while we may abolish poverty, 
the weaker sections will always be 
with us. 


Indian sociologists have eagerly 
adopted the jargon of the West — 
everything is ‘mediated’ if it is not 
‘encompassed’. Instead of visiting 
the 10,000th village to tell us for 
the umpteenth time that villages 
have factions (so unlike departments 
of sociology), why do they not 
analyse the language of marriage 
advertisements, or New Year cards, 
or wedding invitations or, indeed, 
even visiting cards? Consider the 
poignancy of one Nizamuddin land- 
lord’s description of himself — ‘ex- 
aristocrat’. Indian English may bring 
to the surface aspects of our social 
psychology hidden in Indian 
languages. 


But it is time to bring this ramb- 
ling essay to an end or it may have 
to be retitled ‘The 1008 varieties of 
Indian English’. 





5. Nandini Mehta once wrote an excel- 
lent piece on this subject. 
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Indis 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


EVEN before the English esta- 
blished themselves as rulers of 
India, Indian words and phrases 
had found their way into the English 
language; words like Calico, Chintz, 
and Gingham were common curren- 
cy in Elizabethan England. ‘A bit 
of Calico’ was used for a flighty 
girl. Likewise, English words had 
begun to infiltrate into our langu- 
ages. Due to the close affinity bet- 
ween Sanskrit and Latin, languages 
that derived from them had much 
more in common with each other 
than had been realised. 


One example will suffice. It is 
generally believed that the word 
fuck was introduced to India by the 
English. This is not so. Long before 
the first English philanderer set foot 
on the Indian soil, its Sanskrit 
counterpart bhog was in use. Ina 
sacred scripture compiled about the 
end of the 16th century the word 
appears twice with precisely the 
same meaning as the English word. 
Bhog is consummation. It is the 
consummation of worship of God 
as well as relationship between the 
two sexes. Stree ko bhog lagana 
means having sexual intercourse 
with her. It is debatable whether 
fuck has been derived from the 
Sanskrit Bhoga or from the Latin 
facere (to do). It is more likely that 
both the Sanskrit and Latin words 
are derivations of the same word 
from an earlier parent language. 


When the English settled down 
in India, they began to learn Indian 
languages and took over many 
words into their own vocabulary. 
It was almost half a century later 
that English came to be studied in 


Indian schools. What had started 
as a one-way traffic of Indian words 
streaming into English became a 


two-way exchange with many more — 


English words flowing into all 
Indian languages. 


G. Subba Rao, in his Indian 
Words in English was of the opinion 
that 300 of the earliest words to be 
incorporated in the Oxford English 
Dictionary came in the 17th century, 
100 more in the 18th and yet 
another 300 in the 19th century. 
The rest, now estimated at over 
2000 were accepted in the present 
century. The process by no means 
ended with the Raj. On the contrary, 
it has gathered momentum and 
Ganga’s flood flows as strongly as 
ever into the Thames. So does the 
Thames into all.our sacred rivers. 


An absolute goldmine of informa- 
tion on the subject is Hobson- 
Jobson: Glossary of  Anglo-Indian 
Colloquial Words and Phrases compi- 
led by Colonel Henry Yule and Dr. 
Arthur Coke Burnell of the Madras 
Civil Service, first published in 
1886. The genesis of Hobson-Jobson 
is interesting. It is said that two 
British Tommies ran into а proces- : 
sion of Shia Muslims in Calcutta 
celebrating Mubarram. They saw 
them beating their breasts and 
shouting Ya Hassan, Ya Hussain. 


They reported back to their com-—— 


manding officer that they had 
encountered a procession of natives 
smacking their chests and crying 
* Hobson-Jobson'. 


Fairly early in their sojourn, the 
English were eating curry, drinking 


toddy, and smoking cheroots in 
verandahs of the bungalows. They 
were Nabobs with their own private 
sepoys. They employed Paboos to 
teach them, ayahs to look after their 
babalog and nautch girls to enter- 
tain them. It is significant that by 
the time Hobson-Jobson came to be 
ublished, there were scores of dic- 
лопагіеѕ and learned books on 
dndo-Anglian words. The English 
spoken by Indians was like the 
Pidgin described pejoratively as 
Babu English, Butler English, Bearer 
English or Kitchen English. 


L.. year, К.Е. Hawkin’s Соттоп 
Indian Words in English was pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press. 
Hawkins has added some 500 new 
Indian words to the existing 2000 
-accepted by the Greater Oxford Dic- 
tionary. Inclusion of some is pleasan- 
tly startling. Antodaya (uplift) of the 
lowest of the low), barn shoot (sister- 
fucker), bannow (from  banao to 
make), chaloo, chamcha, charsaubis 
(420), chubbarow (from chup raho — 
shut up) coggage (from kaagaz- 
paper) competition-wallah (I.C.S. 
recruited by competition), crab-bat 
(from kharaab baat — bad language), 
Dada (for grandpa, elder brother 
and gangster) Dick (from dickat — 
trouble) faltu, golmal, husbul hoo- 
kum (official order or passport), 
Jerrypuranawalla (Kabbaariwala), 
johukum (yesman), Kamrajed (asked 
to resign), koochaparwani (couldn't 
care less); lafanga, loosewaliah (thief), 
namkewastey (nominal), nasbandi, 
nimukwallah (loyal), — oolta-poolta 
(topsy turvey), poodlefaker (woman- 
izer), puckarow (from pakro, to 
catch), samjow (from samjhao to 
explain or warn), subcheese (every 
thing), takerary (quarrelsome) and 
toady baccha (sycophant). 


+ Needless to say, Indians have 
ғ акеп much more from English than 
‘English from the Indians. Most of 
our political, sociological, scientific 
and technological vocabulary has 
been borrowed wholesale from the 
English. Even where Indian words 
"exist, as for instance for some species 
of birds, trees, animals and insects, 
we have had to accept the English 
(or Latin) terminology because it is 
more accurate than ours. 


We also mate Indian words with 
the English to produce bastard 


words. ‘Iam not nickling (getting 
out) of here; he was karing (making) 
a lot of Jafda.’ We had lots of fun 
composing doggerel mixing the two 
languages; to wit: 


Pigeon Kabootar 
Udan fly 

Look dekho 
Asmaan Sky. 


Of its own genre was a dialogue 
based on the English alphabet but 
with distinct meaning in Punjabi or 
Hindustani: BBG T POG, PK I C. 
(Beebbegi, tea peeoji, 
Pee Kay ai see). 


In England, Anglo-Indian writers 
like Thackeray, Flora Annie Steele, 
and above all, Rudyard Kipling, 
introduced the English literati to 
Indian words and proverbs. In 
India, it was largely Indo-Anglian 
writers, writing in English, who 
experimented with literal transla- 
tions of Indian words into English. 
The lead was taken by Raja Rao 
and Mulk Raj Anand. Raja Rao’s 
Indish was largely used to emphasise 
by repetition: ‘hot, hot tea... long, 
long hair... With these very eyes, 
with these very eyes, I have seen the 
ghosts of more than a hundred 
youngmen and women, all killed by 
magic, by magic...’ 


The style proved infectious and 
has erupted in epidemic form among 
the yaar-dost, long-time-no-see 
types: ‘nine nine, ten ten days, you 
go off on chuttee.’ 


Mulk revelled in translating desi 
abuse into Angrezi: Rape-mother, 
rape-sister (Saala), as well as in 
using Indian expressions, e.g., Why 
are you eating my head? Don't 
show your eyes at me. Salman 
Rushdie's use of Indian vocabulary 
is altogether more natural and 
sophisticated. He is also more 
modern and uses the kind of Indish 
that the jet-set of Bombay do today. 
However, the greater source of 
delight for those who relish this 
kichdi language 1s India’s tabloids 
and magazines. 


The mother of journalese Indish 
is Devyani Chaubal who gave birth 
to a style of writing which received 
immediate response. The ground 
had been prepared by Babu Rao 


Patel, editor of Mother India, and 
was developed by Devyani in her 
inimitable columns for Star & Style 
and other journals. Following her, 
Shobha Kilachand made this hotch- 
potch a kind of lingua franca of 
Indian film journalism. Blitz of 
Bombay makes its weekly contribu- 
tion to this Janguage through its 
film columns. 


I reproduce an example taken 
from one of its issues. ‘Dostlog 
(friends) get set for the Shaadi (wed- 
ding) Kiskee? (Whose?). Hold your 
breath, kissing kolha  (Panmini 
Kolhapuri who planted an uninvited 
kiss on Prince Charles)... The two 
are having a gala time giving many 
nosey parkers a ring-side view of 
their Jipating (cuddling). I hear that 
Junior’s Mom is happy to have her 
as Bahu (bride) number III.... Poor 
chap is confused. After having shot 
two climaxes! So, He likes both, 
right now he says he is fed up. 
Kyon? (Why?) ... Lekin (but) when 
is the shaddi (wedding)? What 
about his ex-dost, the jubilee hero? 
He is planning, plotting rather! 
Shaadi, that is Who Kaisey? (how’s 
that?) This time Beti’s (daughter) 
into the family, his Beta (son) 
married. The Hero MP’s son (pre- 
sumably Sunil Dutt’s) Lekin, he may 
be off drugs.’ 


And so it goes on ending with the 
punch line, Samajh gaya na? Did 
you get it? The cognoscenti cer- 
tainly do. 


A good example of the linguistic 
ratatouille comes from the Parlia- 
ment. This tour de force of three-in- 
one language (Urdu, Hindi, English) 
was delivered by Cabinet Minister 
Abdul Ghafoor speaking on the 
problem of potable water: 


‘Country kay andar chahey koee 
bhee province ho (in the coun- 
try there may be any State) — 
аарпеу to kaafee states kay 
baarey mein bataaya hai — (You 
have told about many States) — 
agar is tarah kee situation arise 
ho jaatee hai to usee waqt centre 
say state government ko assis- 
tance dee jaatee hai. 


“Нит saarey Hindustan kay prob- 
lem villages kee samasyayen 
solve karney mein lagey hain (We 
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are trying to solve problems of 
all India’s problem villages). 


‘Jab mountains par snow melt 
karta hal to us say hamaara 
¿paani Ка jo problem hai us mein 
thhoree aasaani ho jaatee hai. 
Manneeya members nay jo learn- 
ed vichaar pragat kiye hain unka 
main  dhanyavad Ката hoon.’ 
(When the snow melts on 
mountains, our water problem 
is slightly solved. I thank the 
learned members for expressing 
their valuable views). 


A fitting tribute to Minister 
Ghafoor’s oratory came from 
Narain Chaube (CPI): ‘Aap jo boley 
us say mazaa to aaya, paanee naheen 
aayyaa' — What you said gave us 
great pleasure but produced no 
water. 


l found its way into Indo- 
Anglian poetry in an altogether 
more refined and agreeable form. 
It’s best exponent is Nissim Ezekiel. 
In his memorable posms, Goodbye 
Party for Miss Pushpa T S, he 
reproduces with uncanny accuracy 
the Queens English as she is spoke 
by a Gujarati tradesman: 


Friends, 

Our dear sister 

is departing for foreign 
in two three days, 

and 

We are meeting today 
to wish her bon voyage 


You are all knowing, friend, 
What sweetness is in Miss 
Pushpa. 

I don’t mean only external 
sweetness 

but internal sweetness 

Miss Pushpa is smiling and 
smiling 

Even for no reason 

but simply because she is feeling 


Miss Pushpa is coming 
from very high family 

Her father was renowned 
advocate 

in Bulsar or Surat 

Iam not remembering now 
which place 


Surat? Ah, yes, 

Once only J stayed in Surat 
with family members 

of my uncle’s very old friend- 


his wife was cooking nicely ... 
that was long time ago. 


Coming back to Miss Pushpa 
she is most popular lady 

with men also and ladies also. 
Whenever I asked her to do 
anything, 

she way saying, ‘Just now only 
I will do it, ‘That is showing 
good spirit. Т am always 
appreciating the good spirit 


Pushpa Miss is never saying no 
whatever I or anybody is asking 
She is always saying yes, 

and today she is going 

to improve her prospects 

and we are wishing her bon 
voyage 

Now I ask other speakers to 
speak 

and afterwards Miss Pushpa 
will do the summing up. 


К Daruwalla acknowledges 
his debt to this bastard language as 
if it were his mistress: 


No one believes me when J say 
my mistress is half-caste. 
Perched 

on the genealogical tree 
somewhere 

is a Muslim midwife and a 
Goan cook. 

But she is more mixed than that 
Down the genetic lane, babus 
and professors of English 

have also made their one-night 
contributions 


You can make her out the way 
she speaks; 

her consonants bludgeon you; 
her argot is rococo, her latest 
‘slang’ 

is available in classical 
dictionaries. 

She sounds like a dry sob 
stuck in the throat of darkness. 


In the last verse of the same poem 
The Mistress, Daruwala sums it up 
beautifully: 

No, she is not Anglo-Indian. 
The Demellos would 

bugger me if they got scent of 
this, 

and half my body would turn 
into a bruise. 

She is not Goan, not Syrian 
Christian. 

She is Indian English, the 
language that I use. 


- Books 


COLONIAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN COMMON- 


WEALTH LITERATURE. Edited by G.S. Amur 
and S.K. Desai. Somaiya Publications Pvt. Ltd. 


* And are your books translated?" 
‘Into what?’ 
‘English?’ 


—an American student of literature 
questioning R.K. Narayan. My Date- 
less Diary. 


IT seems a valid question, that. This collection of 
essays which focus with varying precision on the 
colonial experience manifest in Commonwealth 
literatures, provides the general reader with insights 
into the relevance of English hterature in today’s 
India. One needs to understand, after all, just 


__. what it is one is studying. W.H. New’s excellent 


essay, ‘Imperial Images,’ shows what happened in 
European literature during the period when colonies 
were being established. It is not just that English 

* writers long represented their colonies unrealisti- 
cally, projecting images of Utopia, Eden, and Ideal 
Order which little corresponded to the realities of, 
say, Canada or India. ` 


More than that, these images assumed their own 
associations, often quite erroneous ones. Reader 
апа writer alike took these symbols as represen- 
tational facts: This process influenced habits of 
mind in the colonies, creating an identity for the 
colonized that has been hard to discard. That the 
supremacy of English literature still persists can be 
gauged by examining any of our university calen- 
dars. Obviously, we need to know more about the 
distortions that this field of study carries with it. 


An awkward heritage of colonialism the study of 
English literature is, particularly as Indian English 
beconies more and more foreign. Taught every year 
in a worse and worse manner, its vocabulary ossified 
and structures stunted, it is a different beast in kind 
from the vibrant forms of English reflected in, for 
example, contemporary Canadian and Australian 
writing. A cruel heritage too, and an ironic one — 
that something rusting away: should at the same 


‘time be increasing its influence and control over 


the popular mind. The average Canadian college 
student has an immediate grasp of the meanings 
and allusions of, for example, Margaret Laurence's 
works, for the language he speaks and the language 
she-writes is usually very close. We cannot assume 
this to be the case for the Indian college student, 


Uz, 
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educated in a moribund form of English, essaying 
a reading of Anita Desai. 


So why are the English departments still so 
important in Indian universities? In this context, 
S. Nagarajan's introduction to Edward Thompson's 
hero of 4n End of the Hours in the essay ‘The 
Englishman as a Teacher of English Literature 
Abroad’ is instructive. The hero had taught in 
Calcutta for some 30 years and now, after a sojourn 
of Syears at Cambridge, returns after retirement 
to teach once more. The novel argues that English 
literature should be studied not for bread-and-butter 
reasons, or for *window-on-the-world? reasons, but 
for the insights it can offer into the nature of reality. 
We might ask ourselves whether the students sitting 
in their hundreds on the bare floors of government 
higher secondary schools across the land tormenting 
the symbolic value out of Milton are acquiring a 
skill for the sake of livelihood; can it be possible 
that some of them are learning something very 
different about reality than is conventionally found 
in Milton? 


Meenakshi Mukherjee makes the Observation in 
her essay, 'Caliban's Growth’, that acceptance of the 
values and standards set by the ruling culture was 
in most cases so absolute that the recipient culture 
often isn't still aware of its hold. What the students 
are reading in the English literature classes conti- 
nually alienates them from their own reality, and 
offers them really but one viable action — to escape 
as does Mohun Biswas's son, Anand, by making it to 
England. Mukherjee also comments on the inade- 
quacy of Standard English for almost all third 
world writers. 


In a sense, the situation is clearer and easier for 
African and West Indian writers who basically 
have no choice of what language to write in. And in 
their works we can find a richer use. of language, 
with varying usage of registers. Lamming, іп /n the 
Castle of My Skin, gives a poignant portrayal of 
youngsters talking, fumbling their way inadequately 
with words, unable to verbalize their thought. It is 
not surprising that, to quote Mukherjee, ‘...in 
India, certainly the most vigorous and vital literary 
creations are not in English.’ 


Still, the heritage of colonisation has given many 
a colonial writer a neat bequest in the form of 
theme and song — alienation from surroundings, the 
sense of loss of the true home, the whole sense of 
ambivalence, to use W.H.New’s phrase, that sur- 
rounds the search for identity among former 
colonial nations. Different essays in this collection 
touch on this theme. M.K. Naik’s witty and terse 
discussion of Desani’s Al! About H. Hatterr lines up 
the book’s characters in terms of their degree of 
colonial cringe. The prize goes to Jenkins, the dog, 
— a splendid colonial figure if ever there was one. 
Less appealing is V.S. Naipaul’s own degree of 
‘being colonised’ revealed in his two Indian 
travelogues as Darshan Singh Maini makes clear in 
his essay. Brijraj Singh, examining Jhabvala’s 
collection of stories, A Stronger Climate, shows neatly 


why these stories ultimately are not satisfying. 
Jhabvala, according to him, is in fact extending the 
conventions of the colonial novel, giving new stock 
characters in new stereotyped situations. 


On another plane are familiar works of, for 
example, Forester and J.G. Farrell, and Ayi Kwei 
Armah’s The Beautyful Ones Are Not Yet Born. 
Books like these last illuminate, says S.C. Harrex in 
his essay "Tradition and Historic Sense: a culture's 
personality through the artist's personal, imaginative 
pursuit of the meaning of life? It happens that in 
most modern Commonwealth literature, the situa- 
tions and identities share a cross-cultural character, 
and there is a sense of alienation, of indifference, 
or even horror at the heart of existence, Obviously 
then these literatures form an integral part of the 
general trend in 20th century literature as a whole as 
exemplified in Nabokov, Borges and Beckett to 
name three prominent writers. As such, the new 
Commonwealth literatures ought to be studied for 
the light they shed on this main impulse in current 


reality. | oO 


The question remains though. what about modern 
Indian literatures written in languages other than 
English? Does this collection of essays have 
anything to say about them? One is optimistic 
that our other literatures will have a place in Com- 
monwealth studies knowing that many of the 
contributors to this volume were instrumental in 
establishing American literature in post-graduate 
English studies in India during the sixties. Thus 
they helped compound the colonial heritage of 
English with the neo-colonial structures of cultural 
dependency. The fact that these contributions have 
become conscious of the colonial context of their 
pursuit gives one hope that some day they may 
return to the study of India's own literature. This 
might mean, perhaps. the merger of our exclusive 
English departments in schools of literary study. 


Frances Kumar 


THE INDIANIZATION OF ENGLISH, the English 
Language in India by Braj Kachru. Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1983. 

ce E 


THE Indianization of English, the English Language 
in India (IOE) is a collection of eight of Braj 
Kachru's earlier publications on Indian English 
(IE). Kachru has bound his collection together with 
a trendy title, а gushing foreword from Randolph 
Quirk about the importance of IE and of Kachru 


` the linguist, and a web of cross-references between 


the eight chapters which allows him to retreat from 
any discussion when it begins to get interesting. 


IOE is not, despite its name, a study of a process, 
or a quest of explanatory models to track the evolu- 
tion of ТЕ. Kachru is not interested in macro- 
change and the contradictions that arise between 
internal structure and outward form when parent 


+ 


languages are vastly different. There is no under- 
lying message shaping the eight chapters into a 
multi-faceted wholeness that persuades, and no 
ideological or sociolinguistic position above and 
beyond  Kachru's benign enthusiasm about IE. 
Instead, Kachru's selection of topics is ad hoc, and 
motivated by a noncommittal interest in noting 
superficial stereotype features of IE like the lexicon 
and the phonology. 


There is nothing intrinsically bad about writing a 
superficial, unambitious book. But when a make- 
shift publication like this is presented as a major 
work, highly recommended by Randolph Quirk 
himself, particularly at a time when the excitingly 
complex lioguistic wilderness in India cries out for 
models to comprehend itself, and in so doing to 
revolutionise the world of theory, it is an insult, 
and the book must face a full frontal attack. 


Not only is there no ideological judgement in 
IOE, there is not even any anger. Kachru blandly 


presents overtly racist statements about Jndians and 
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their English by Macauley (p. 22) and Yule and 
Burnell (pp. 173, 227) without any comment. It 
frightens me to thinks that in JOE, as in a large 
number of other works by third world academics. 
not only is the white outsider the ogre that first 
causes the problem, it is even left to later "good" 
white outsiders to analyse the fallout and vent their 
anger on our behalf (see quotes from Firth, p. 6, 
and Halliday, pp. 7f.). And it is Goffin (p. 39) and 
Kindersley (рр. 25 f., 34, 40) who in less than four 
pages say practically all JOE has to say about the 
peculiar structural characteristics of IE. Do we have 
any role here at all beyond monitoring the all- 
important thoughts of the truly *twice-born' outsider 
when he turns his attention to us? 


Why am I upset with Kachru's fixation on lexical 
tokens? Because lexicon is as superficial to the total 
language system as clothing, and while it is the 
first think to strike the lay enthusiast, it is super- 
flexible and masks as much of the historical process 
as it reveals. While words, as labels, are arbitrary 
(why kutta and not nai, or kukur, or dog)?, systemic 
siructure, or grammar. is not (linguistics holds that 
it emanates from an innate bioprogram), so the 
borrowing or coming of new words is arguably less 
of a ‘cost’ to the total system than internal gram- 
matical change, and thus more a reflection of 
current power relations than of the costly process 
of social adaptation to a new world. It is in the 
better insulated grammatical structures that this 
‘fossil record’ shows up quite clearly. And this is 
where the sociolinguist and the archaeological 
linguist go to hunt for their data. And IE is too 
rich in this type of data to be done justice to by a 
superficial description at the masalchi level of 
observational adequacy. 


What is the IE that Kachru is moved to write 
about? Is Kachru struck by the elitist neo-feudalism 
of English in India when he aptly (accidentally?) 


. calls it ‘twice-born’? No. It is left to Firth and 


Halliday to worry about the elitist character of IE 
and to warn of its power to retard our own indi- 
genous languages. Kachru does not seem to be 
fully aware of the differences between а class 
language and an ethnic language when he ingen- 
uously remarks that IE ‘provides various status- 
marking advantages for which one prefers to 
become part of this speech community’ (p. 216, 
emphasis added). Is elite IE so available for the 
masses to pick up? Do they not instead get access 
to more stigmatised levels of ТЕ? Does a term like 
‘speech community’ not imply a specific user-class? 
Does this class readily admit all comers? Is there a 
structural/social difference between the English of 
the elite and the taught English of the middle-class 
English-teacher group? Is there perhaps an_ intrinsic 
social limit to growth in the case of IE beyond 
which it becomes unfeasible as a social sinecure — 
at which point the rules of the sociolinguistic game 
change totally? These are some of the questions one 
had hoped Kachru would have addressed. 


Kachru’s IE is a yet-unborn fantasy concocted 
not from any observation and recording of real 
users, but from Indian literature in English. Kachru 
does not distinguish between inept translation from 
indigenous languages, loanwording and true hybrid 
mixture in sizing up his catch of ‘data’, As a result, 
horrors like what honourable noun does your honour 
bear (pp. 109, 222) (apka shubh-nam kya hai=real 
IE ‘what is your good-name?’) merrily rub shoulders 
with new loan forms like J/athi-charge and bidi- 
smoking (p. 112) (does the English word igloo imply 
a hybrid Eskimo English?) while a crocodile in a 
loin cloth (p. 114) becoms a peculiarly TE formula- 
tion. Are terms like cow-worship, cowdung-cakes and 
sacred ash (p. 138) IE, or just plain common sense? 
And it is not only Indians that use these terms. 


Kachru makes a number of theoretical goofs that 
reveal his unfamiliarity with sociolinguistic models. 
For example: 


—Kachru invokes the concept of inherent vari- 
ability to rationalise treating the heterogeneous IE 
asa proper language (p. 69). Inherent variability 
is a concept that seeks to explain a consistent 
pattern of formal diversity linked to social diversity 
in an internally consistent language system. But the 
diversity within IE is not just superficial: IE is a 
coalescence of several independent developments in 
diverse social groups and not a single system increas- 
ing its formal options. There is no need to force 
IE into the familiar mould to justify studying it. 


— Kachru throughout JOE refers to IE as a 'non- 
nativized’ variety. It is not that simple. For many 
speakers, IE exists in a complementary fuuctional 
distribution with their other indigenous language(s) 
to the extent that IE may be their sole access 
language to a large range of professional/non-trivial 
functions. For many elite Indians, IE is the langu- 
age they know best, but not the one they learned 
first — it is a variety they naturally and inevitably 
begin to acquire around the age of five or six. One 
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can even argue that their native competence (as 
opposed to native language) spans two or more 
language systems with clearly assigned social roles. 
E is, moreover, a language that actively competes 
with the indigenous first language, traumatising all 
Indian languages into a subservient half-life. So 
terms like ‘non-native’ and "bilingual" are actually 
misleading. 


— Kachru describes IE as existing on a ‘cline of 
bilingualism’ with a ‘zero point, a ‘central point’ 
and an ‘ambilingual point,’ and he chooses the 
‘central point’ as the locus of the Standard variety. 
In continuum theory the usual terms are basilect, 
mesolect and acrolect, where mesolect contains the 
contradiction of superficial acrolectal features within 
an essentially basilectal structural matrix. The meso- 
lect is never the locus of the Standard variety, 
though it may be a formal/social bottleneck point 
gapping off the basilectal system from the elite 
system. The direction of flow is unequivocally 
towards the acrolect, where the exhausted middle- 
class can at last pause to rest. 


— Kachru also invokes the fashionable term pid- 
ginisation as a synonym for simplification and mix- 
ture in the context of the non-elite varieties of IE 
(pp. 201,228). Pidginisation is a precise technical 
term which denotes the eruption of a brand new 
unnativized language designed to link and identify a 
new social group. Pidginisation is not the ad hoc 
process whereby individuals simplify and mutilate 
existing’ languages for the purposes of out-group 
communication, Unless the outgroup encounter crea- 
tes a neW group among the ‘natives’? who previously 
had no shared language, despite all simplification 
and mixture, the question of pidginisation does not 
arise. 


— Kachru includes ‘Caribbean English’ (CE) as a 
‘non-native English, on par with IE and various 
African Englishes (pp. 187,215, 220, 221, 229). Iam 
a native speaker of ‘CE’, along with at least four 
million other West Indians, and I find this kind of 
polemic annoying. ‘CE’ is a non-committal term 
that takes in everything from basilectal Creole 
English, through the post-Creole span up to the 
Creole acrolect, or elite CE, There does seem to be 
a quantum gap insulating elite CE from the prole- 
tarian levels of the language, but situating the point 
of discontinuity is still a hot theoretical issue, and 
at any rate the lexical scene is characterised by a 
smooth formal span. So where does Kachru make 
his cut such that he excludes everyone from the 
category of native speaker and still leaves something 
Caribbean about CE? It is often quite tough to 
identify an isolated post-Creole utterance as Creole 
or English. Once you get into this trap you have 
to take almost everyone who knows CE as a native 
speaker. 


Kachru’s chapter on mixing showed initial signs 
of becoming interesting, despite the fact that Kachru 
shows no sense of judgement as to how to distin- 
guish between well established loanwords (like tank 


and radar in Hindi (p. 230) and the actual mixing 
of language systems. But the real issue, that is, how 
or whether systems get mixed, is never addressed. 
Kachru is too distracted by his data to sensea 
theoretical issue underfoot. Because the real issue 
is internal, psychological, does the speaker use one 
of the systems as the matrix but slot in units (some 
of them large but stereotyped) from the other, or is 
the full thought process ambilingual? If so, on what 
basis is thought distributed between two systems? 
Does this relate to diglossia, or a social division of 
labour between language systems that ‘share’ a 
community? It is not enough to report on eyecatch- 
ing phenomena for the sake of bland description. 


Kachru’s style in JOE is unwieldy and often con- 
fusing. Many of his partially (or wholly) Hindi 
examples have no accompanying gloss (see, for 
example, pp. 202 f.). Many of his sentences and 
even his charts (e.g., pp. 47, 84) are confusing as a 
result of gratuitous and unexplained jargon he 
creates, muddying up seemingly straight forward 
arguments (e.g., ‘in register identification and style 
identification, code-mixing has the function of fore- 
grounding and in neutralization it has the function 
of automatization’ (p. 198). He makes a number of 
blanket statements which he does not explain, ela- 
borate on or give examples to support (e.g., ‘Mishra 
(1963) has shown how various literary forms of 
Hindi have been influenced by English’ р. 50 — 
end of matter). All of this slows down one’s pace 
and makes reading a chore. 


But why have I attacked Kachru’s JOE at such 
length? Two reasons. Firstly, JOE represents a type 
of bland generalism that linguists in India must 
fight away from if we are ever to find our place in 
the sun. Benign objectivity is all a hoax: scientists 
must have opinions and anticipations which they 
can put to test to arrive at significant truths. 


Secondly, IE is not just another cute desi exhibit. 
It is an elitist language system intrinsically linked 
to a host of neo-feudal developments in our society, 
such as academic and technical mediocrity, the new 
comprador ethos, and the marginalisation of most 
of our population. It is all very well for overseas 
Indians like Kachru to feel good about our numeri- 
cal showing in the English game. But the numbers 
hide years of wasted effort, psychological defeat 
and an ultimate mediocrity in English when we 
have more serious things to do. 


ТЕ is important, but not for the reasons Kachru 
seems to suggest. One had hoped, given the pom- 
pous title, that JOE would add to the discussion on 
our linguistic dilemma and the nature of our need 
for English. But it does not. IE is just data for 
Kachru, and the book a vague appeal for some 
abstract ‘recognition’ for IE. This leaves a hollow 
book. 


Peggy Mohan 


Courtesy: ‘Contributions to Indian Sociology, 1984.’ 
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A HOUSE DIVIDED: The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Hindi/Hindavi by Amrit Rai. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1984. 


IT is likely by chance that the publication of this 
book coincided with the renewal of the demand for 
the recognition of Urdu as a second State language 
in Uttar Pradesh. For a moment it seemed as if the 
government was going to accept the demand. In 
fact, it moved a bill to do so. And then the bill 
was vehemently opposed by many within the ruling 
party itself, most vehemently by a senior minister. 


As a lay inquirer into the language question, I 
read Amrit Rai's book with the hope that it would 
provide me with a perspective on the question of 
Urdu's recognition. This it did, though without 
persuading me to accept Rai's position on the 
question. Evidently, the book has no ‘agenda’ as 
such; it starts off with a question, presents available 
evidence, and ends with a modest claim to a posi- 
tion. It is written with the flavour of urbane humi- 


‘~n, lity one associates with Amrit Rai's much respected 


writings in Hindi. He is the son of Hindi's greatest 
writer of narrative prose, Premchand, in whose 
writings the cause of unity among Hindi and Urdu 
found expression through a style and vocabulary 
capable of reaching a larger audience than any 
modern Hindi writer has yet reached. It does not 
surprise me that Premchand's son should take up 
the cause of proving that Hindi and Urdu are 
(were?) one. What surprises me is that he should 
attempt to prove the cause in English, a language in 
which his urbane humility gets smudged with tedi- 
ousness, occasionally ponderousness, of syntax. 


The main question Amrit Rai pursues and 
answers in the book is: 'At what point did Hindi 
and Urdu become separate languages? The answer 
is: at the time when the Moghul empire began to 
decline three centuries ago. The curiosity one might 
have as a reader, namely, whether the English had 
something to do with the division, is answered by a 
simple ‘No’. Till the end of the seventeenth century, 
Hindi or Hindavi was an undivided house with two 
rich pedigrees — that of Sanskrit and Persian. Hindi 
had evolved, like the other Indo-Aryan languages 
of the north, from Prakrit-Apabhransa, aud right 
from its beginning about a thousand years ago it 
carried words of both Sanskrit and Persian origin. 


For nearly seven centuries this pattern continued. 
The language remained a secular tool; indeed, the 
finest of poetry was written in it by poets whose 
religious faiths differed. And then, at the time when 
the Moghul empire began to weaken, Persianization 
at the hands of Muslim patrons and their literary 
clients led to the emergence of a distinct language 
called Urdu. Later on, the reaction to this process 
took the form of Sanskritisation which continues 
to this day as part of the agenda for the purification 
of Hindi. 


This, briefly, is the story Rai has to tell. The 
evidence he cites for supporting the different events 


in this history is almost totally literary. There is 
no doubt that literature is an eminently accessible 
record of the development of a language. A pro- 
blem comes if we recognise that the poet is not just 
a recorder; he initiates a cultural rhetoric by address- 
ing his audience in a certain style, vocabulary, and 
theme. He uses the available tools of language 
and culture, but he moulds them in the image of 
his .vision of man. The culture of ordinary people 
may not always run parallel to the visions that 
poetry casts. The poet expresses aspirations; people 
simply live. How accurate, then, is poetry alone as 
a record of people's culture and language? And 
secondly, how useful is it as a record to explain 
history? 


This is not the only question that bothers me in 
Rai’s methodology. Another one relates to the 
cursory manner in which he settles the role of the 
English colonizers, as that of people who saw and 
accepted the situation for what it was and exploited 
it for their best interests. The story may not be as 
simple if one recognises the urge that colonial rule 
triggered in Indian society to organize in terms of 
small ethnic units to voice demands for material 
and cultural profit. 


On the final, indeed immediate, question of the 
recognition of Urdu, Rai takesa peculiar position, 
and it is just as well that he expresses it so modestly 
in just about the last hundred words. He feels that 
Urdu should not be recognised for it covers no 
geographical region, only a metaphorical or psycho- 
logical region. If it does get recognition some day, 
as Rai fears might happen due to the power games 
of politics, it would be 'harmful in the national 
interests of the country ... because as а non-secular 
element with a strong religious connotation it would 
work against secular integration.’ 


Neither of the two arguments seems to be parti- 
cularly convincing. Accepting the first argument 
would imply that creating an Israel (i.e., linguisti- 
cally contiguous territories) is the only legitimate 
way for recognising a language. The second argu- 
ment has an even more serious assumption — that 
Urdu ought to be denied what another language has 
already achieved, i.e., recognition despite religious 
association. 


' In the case of Urdu, the religious association is 
not an unexceptionable fact even todav, that is after 
three centuries of fanatic effort to link it with a 
religious faith. To support this view, one can find 
not just ample literary testimony. but living human 
testimony as well. Lest this human testimony die 
out with the passing generation, Urdu ought to be 
recognized so that it can be perpetuated as a medium 
of educated communication. Rai will feel sad about 
this, for he does not want to give in to a history of 
manipulation. I appreciate his nostalgia for the 
undivided house of Hindi, but nostalgia is not the 


best equipment for a society struggling to take 
sensible decisions. 


Krishna Kumar 
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Government and Bureaucracy in India 
1947—1976 
В В MISRA 


The enormous expansion and proliferation ın India’s 
administrative structure since 1947 has been accompanied 
bv a general decline in its standards of competence and 
integrity This volume examines the problems of govern- 
ance within India's political framework of parliamentary 
democracy It throws light on the constitution and manage- 
ment of the country's vast and frequently baffling adminis- 
trative system, its interaction with political elements, the 
changes sought to be implemented from time to time to 
improve efficiency, and the disheartening results of these 
attempts Іл analysing such themes, the author relates them 
to prevailing social and economic conditions and, in the 
process, illumines several salient features of the administra- 
tive history of India from 1947 to 1976, a period when the 
main patterns of politics and developmental administration 
were established Rs 170 


An Introduction to Science and 
Civilization in China 
HO PENG YOKE 


Unlike in. Europe, science and the humanities had never 
parted company in traditional China. It was upon the 
concepts of li, qi and shu that everything—from astronomy 
to astrology, from ethics to politics, and from philosophy to 
divination— was based To illustrate the application of these 
concepts, three areas of Chinese science—mathematics, 
astronomy and alchemy --are discussed in this book. The 
discussion here not only reveals traditional China's attain- 
ments in these fields, but is also of special relevance to 
India, where thinkers are increasingly questioning. the 
European monopoly of the scientific method established in 
modern times and emphasizing the need to recognize 
‘non-standard’ methods of the organization of knowledge in 
the sciences and the arts. There are similarities in the Indian 
and Chinese traditions, and this book refers to several 
instances of the exchange of ideas between the two regions. 

Rs 150 


Delhi through the Ages 
Essays in Urban History, Culture and Society 
Edited by R. E FRYKENBERG 


Delhi is one of the legendary capital cities of the world: its 
importance as the seat of empires, its magnificent monu- 
ments, and the rich and diverse cultures that have arisen 
here, form the themes of this study An Introduction and 
thirty-two essays present, in historical perspective, aspects 
of Delhi over a period of 3000 years The-contributions on 
architecture and art, the military and strategic importance 
of the site, the schools of philosophy that flourished here, 
the growth of educational institutions, the Impact of 
religious. movements, urban growth and development, 
together provide a fuller view of the ancient city than has 
yet been attempted Rs 230 
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The car that makes 
a lot niore carsense! 


Powered by the Nissan engine 
This modern and fuel-efficient 

1.18 litre engine makes one litre 

of petrol stretchthrough 17 kms 
[according to the Govemment 

of India test procedures]. 


_ The synchromesh system for all four : 


forward gears ensures smooth gear ** 
change and easy-transmission. 
Takes on any road 

The well-suspended body makes for 
good road holding. Adequate 
ground clearance makes it ideal 

for out-of-city driving. 


It’s got safety built into It 
Fade-resistant disc brakes on the 
front wheels with servo assistance 

` for reduced pedal effort and Instant 


stopping. Large windscreen for 
better visibility. The door frame, roof 
and floor panels are individually 
Pressed out of single metal sheets to 
ensure a structurally stronger body. 
They all add up toa safer ride, : 


Just the right size 

It's compact enough to spell fuel 
efficiency and easy manoeuvring. 
And big enough to seat five 
comfortably. There's more legroom 
Inside and more luggage space in 
the trunk. 


The look says sleek 

Clean, elegant lines. Polyurethane 
bumpers and steenng wheel. 
Wraparound tail lights A smooth 
paint finish. Ribbed upholstery. , 


Contoured, reclinable front seats. 
Every part spells sleekness. 


From Premier Automobiles, 
—Of course! 

The Premier 118 NE combines the 
Sturdy body of the Fiat 124 and 

a modern, fuel-efficient 1.18 litre 
engine designed in collaboration 
With Nissan. PAL engineers have 
tested and perfected the model to 
Suit Indian climates and road 
conditions. 

After all, we've always given you the 
better car. Now, with new horizons 
Opening up оп the car scene, isn't it 
natural the better choice should 
come from us? 








It’s asmall world. 


And Air-India makes sure it stays Aboard, the fabled Indian hospitality 
that way! makes the going great. Exotic interiors, 

Air-India has an extensive network gracious sari-clad hostesses who welcome 
that spans over 40 cities across five you with the ‘namaskaar’—a traditional 
continents. Every important city of Indian greeting. A choice of exclusive 
business or pleasure is within a flight or Continental and Indian cuisine, inflight 
two of each other on a modern fleet of movies and music. à : : 
wide-bodied 747 and A300 aircraft. 'The Air-India network...unrivalled! 





The airline that treats you like a Maharajah 
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тке Visakhapatnam Steel Plant (VSP) 
‘with its bold concept, advanced Е 
‘technology and sheer magnitude, sets 
new trends-in India's steelmaking. 
Designed: for a capacity of over 3 
million*tons/year, VSP can rightfully 
take credit.for many firsts : 


п India’ s first coast-based steel plant 


O thefirst time an Indian consultancy 
organisation is the: Principal 
-. Consultant for such a large 
` Sntegratéd steel plant 





Steelmelt shop : Converter foundation and 


| structural work іп progress 
І 


D the first time several new 
technologies are being introduced 
into India : 


O 7 m tall ovens 


o selective preparation of coal and 
dry cooling of coke 


O large 5000 tons/day blast furnaces 
X... With belt charging 





Captive thermal power plant: Boiler house 
and electrostatic precipitator under 
construction 


P veut 


Rolling mill complex : Wire rod mill building 
being constructed 


O slag granulation in the cast house 


O utilisation of blast furnace top gas 
for power generation 


O 100 per cent continuous casting 


O waste heat utilisation 
O pollution control techniques etc. 
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Total Engineering— 
Concept to completion 








DASTURCO is the Principal 
Consultant for this most modern 
integrated steel plant now under 
construction. Some of the major ^ 
equipment is being supplied by the 
Soviet Union. The rest will ‘be 
provided by Indian agencies or 
procured from third countries. 





Calcining plant: Rotary kiln shaft under .- 
erection 


` DASTURCO is providing - 
comprehensive design and 


' engineering services including 


preparation of tender specifications, 
+, inspection of equipment, project 
planning and monitoring, supervision 
of construction and erection, 


computerisation etc. 
wW 


DASTURCO has been closely involve 
with the project since its conceptual 
stages in 1970 and now, as the 
Principal Consultant for the 
implementation of the project, its 
participation is total. 


| М. М. DASTUR & COMPANY (Р) LIMITED 
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Elements, Delivery Valves & Nozzles 


USHA A tradition of excellence 
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Désk-to- desk delivery of time-sensitive 
documents to over 600 cities in 146 countries 
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ATTENTION — STEEL MILLS & FOUNDRIES 


Producers & Leading Exporters of Low Phos. Manganese Ore 
Offer for sale from ready stock 


* Manganese Ore 
* Pig Iron 

* Ferro Silicon 

* Ferro Manganese 


THE SANDUR MANGANESE & IRON ORES LIMTIED 


Registered & Administrative Office 
'LOHADRI BHAVNA' 


Yeshwantnagar — 583 124, Via Sandur (Bellary Dist.) 
Karnataka State. 
Cable : SMIORE, SANDUR (INDIA) 
Phone : SANDUR 33, 61, 91 
BANGALORE 73453, 76973 
77624, 77622 


Telex : BANGALORE — 0845-427 
OSPET — 0817-215 
BOMBAY — 011-5787 

CALCUTTA  — 021-7875 ND 


NEW DELHI — 031-3709 
Branch Offices & Sales Depots at 


Ahmedabad Calcutta Nagpur 
- Bangalore Madras New Delhi 
Bombay 
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When people in highly diverse fields 
look forthe IOL mark", 
what do you think it implies? 


Simply that Indian Oxygen Limited A new dimension to metal fabrication Cryogenic technology for building 
ra 


(IOL) has acquired an enviable IOL offers a comprehensive range of structure . 
reputation for the quality of its welding equipment, consumables and IOL's cryogenic plant and associated 
roducts and service. In areas far accessories for customers. All this, equipment manufacturing activity has 

yond only oxygen. along with advisory services, comprises helped build the infrastructure for 
a total welding "package". IOL also planned development. The Company 
Industrial gases : applications to spur offers cutting machines to suit every offers complete cry enic plants, and 
development in vital industries industry. From automobile manufacture engineering, distribution and handlin 


systems оп a turnkey basis. IOL was the 
first to manufacture and supply air 
separation units in India. 


to shipbuilding. 






IOL pioneered the manufacture of 
oxygen, nitrogen, argon and dissolved 
acetylene in India Today IOL's gases 
have varied applications From wayside 
welding to shipbuilding to INSAT. from . 
transportation and telecommunication 
to power and mining. The Company not 
only manufactures these gases but is 
unique tn providing technologies 
associated with their different 


Health care : a priority concern 


The Company continues to contribute 
to the medical profession with an 
assured supply of medical gases. 
anaesthetic equipment and equipment 
for lung functions As well as 








applications Further, IOL manufactures industrial Gases = Walt то Products a centralised distribution systems through 
special gases which play a vital role in cryogeme Plants we AE pipelines for medical gases and vacuum 
sophisticated industries and research $ ҸҸ to medical establishments 


Your assurance of quality and service 


2772 


Indian Oxygen Limited 


A member of The BOC Group 


OBM 8777A/3 
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sy ve See 


From the twilight of kerosene lamps to the welfare of the community. Education, 


awakening surge of electricity. From arid housing, healthcare. And even civic х 
ground to green acres. From a life of little , amenities like proper roads, drinking water, 
hope to a thriving, busy populace. The - power and gardens have been our first 
Changing Picture springs to colour fram а priority. 

drab canvas The theme is to grow and develop 

At Mahindra, we are happy to play this together. To give back to society, in no 
role, of a catalyst, in the development and small measure, what we reap from tt. This 
improvement of backward areas. Kandivli is the unwritten credo at Mahindra. A way 


or Nasik, Pimpri or Igatpuri—wherever we ^ff thinking that has become a way of life. 
go, we have looked to the needs and 
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What you call love. 
the Monde Selectors. 
call Gold... 











Gold Medal . 


for your favourite 
Rath Vanaspati . 


VANASPATI 


g 


1 Kg NET 
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‘Because thelanguage ofa woman is Iove; 
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Fruity-rich Plum Cake 
from Britannia 


The best-loved cakes. 


LINTAS BIN C 6 203 
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DIVISIVE CURRENTS 


a symposium on 
some issues threatening 


the democratic structure 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 


A short statement of 
the issues involved 


FUNDAMENTALISM 


H.S. Khare, Assistant Editor, 
‘The Times of India’, Ahmedabad 


ROOTS OF COMMUNALISM 

Asghar Ali Engineer, Director, Institute of 
Islamic Studies, Bombay 

MINORITY EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS 


N.S. Kapur, Lecturer in Political Science, 
S.G.T.B. Khalsa College, Delhi University 


GROWTH TRENDS 


O.P. Sharma, Deputy Director of Census 
Operations, Registrar General’s Office, 
Delhi 


THE WAY OUT 


Bi Chandra, Professor of Modern Indian 
History, Jawaharlal Nehru University, Delhi 


BOOKS 
Reviewed by Vanita Sinha, Harsh Sethi, C.R. Rathee 
and V.R. 


FURTHER READING 
A select and relevant bibliography 


compiled by Devendra Kumar 
COVER 
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DIVISIVENESS is now finding great comfort, space 
and opportunity for growth in our complicated social 
structures. The boundaries drawn around peoples 
by themselves or by others, through custom and 
tradition and exploitation, the heirarchies within 
these boundaries, have been baptised by strange 
notions and theories in these years of freedom. 


It had been expected that political independence, 
a democratic constitution and an attempted egali- 
tarian economié growth would wear down those 
boundaries and dividing lines as people were 
inspired to surge forward tawards common goals. 
Unfortunately, no one paid heed to the possible 
results of some of our policies. Protection given 
to different groups which were insecure and deprived 
over the centuries was a legitimate act. But when 
distorted by the political elite intent on winning 
votes by fair means os foul, it has acquired a 
monstrous face. 


The power and profit motives, - fostered in the 
early years to shake the apathy that had long 
enveloped this country, struck firm and solid roots. 
Both values . found boundless expression in the 
many-splendoured ways we developed our political 
activity, particularly during elections. The frenzy 
with which money was extorted, black money which 
need never be answered for, and the attempt to 
sway the electorate with lollipops, made the 
vote not only the end but the means for speedy 


appropriation of the country’s resources by a small 


The problem 


Like hashish peddlers, the politician began to 
use every underhand trick to gain votes, and it 
was the divisive attitudes which he found paid 
the largest dividends. Excite the voter, offer 
perks to a particular caste or community, dominant 
in a particular area, irrespective of what the others 
may feel, play on religious feelings and get a whole 
minority inflamed, talk about regional heros as 
though they were gods, bend over backwards to 
support fundamentalism in Hindu, Sikh and Mus- 
lim, calling that very activity by the name of secu- 
larism, and you now have a land seething with 
disgruntled elements, all seeing their salvation in 
exaggerated identity-kicks, psyches, returning to the 
herd instinct to attract greater attention and develop 
political clout. 


political elite. 


This is leading to asteady fragmentation of the 
fabric of our society. Caste groups are battling 
to be accepted as ‘scheduled’ just so as to take 
advantage of the perks offered. Even ‘backward- 
ness’ is being made a virtue, a value to be coveted. 


What this will lead to only time can tell. The 
danger looming ahead is that in all this growing 
violence and divisiveness, there may develop a 
revulsion against the principles that guided our 
young nationhood — secularism, democracy and 
socialism — because these have been so tugged at 
and twisted, distorted out of shape by the 


politician for his or her immediate gain, that they 
no longer mean what they were meant to mean, To 
keep religion separated from governance was 
neither intended to cut religion out of people’s lives, 
norto give in to all kinds of fundamentalisms. 
Democracy was not to become merely a vote gather- 
ing game, with all the rules thrown out of the 
window, and socialism was not supposed to be just 
“a slogan for the preservation of those who wielded 
power. Unfortunately, this is what has happened. 


Murmurs are audible of ‘enough is enough’, the 
majority community is rearing its head to behave 
like a minority itself, and there isa palpable feeling 
of everyone getting ready to rise and strike, not at 
the exploitative structures but at each other. Before, 
that happens, we better rethink the bases of our 
polity and try and formulate, some; rules fór the 
processes of politics and governance; which might 
just curb the spree towards self-destruction. 


There is much discussion at the moment on the 

possibilities of a common civil code, an enabling 

— one, and here аге afew suggestions that are in 
circulation. te 


1. Restraining government from interfering in the 
religion of the people by not allowing it to-make 
and enforce laws regulating religious belief. ү 


2. Preventing religion from interfering with those 
of our people who choose not to be governed by 


NT 


Rire 


religious law by providing an alternate code asa 
basic constitutional right of every citizen to opt for 
| he or she does not choose to follow religious 
„law. , j 


3. Preventing the law from being used as an 
additional weapon against the already downtrodden, 
dependent minorities, the poor and women. 


4. Making the laws of this country conform to 
a much.greater extent with the Directive Principles 
of State Polioy.in our Constitution. So far, all per- 
sonal laws are. clearly violative of the Directive 
Principles as we]l as the fundamental rights enshrined 
in our Constitution. It is time to imbibe those humane 
principles and ‘take the first steps towards their 
implementation in civil law as wellas in all other 
aspects of legal. rights. 


Election reform is one other imperative for any 
change in the state of divisiveness, beginning from 
the basis on which candidates are selected, to collec- 
tion of funds, to the way in which those funds are 
distributed, in fact, questioning the need for such 
electioneering altogether. Surely, we can work out 
more democratic ways of enabling our people to 
cast their vote, so what we really need to do is to 
study the.effects of some of our policies over the 
years before we begin to work out the changes. 


This issue of SEMINAR is a small effort in 
that direction. 
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-Fundamenta 


H. S. KHARE 





ism 


ANY discussion of fundamentalism 
must: start with the premise that 
the phenomenon in its current mani- 
festation in India is inimical to the 
development of a healthy Indian 
polity. The nature of this malady 
cannot be diagnosed! nor its long- 
term ramifications clearly appre- 
ciated without this intellectual pre- 
sumption. 


Ideologies, outlooks and passions , 


associated with the current resur- 
gence of fundamentalism are basic- 
ally. different to the traditionally’ 
accepted meaning of the term 
‘fundamental’. In technological 
terms, a fundamentalist is one who 
advocates faithful adherence td a 
fundamental core of ideas and 
actions as these were laid down by 
the ‘fathers’: He wants to go back 
to what he regards as the purer 
standards of bygone days.! ` 
Resurgence of fundamentalism in 
India is seen in the controversy 
associated with the Muslim women’s 


bill, and the disputer over the 


1. Thomas F. Hoult, The Sociology of 
Religion (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 


` Winster, 1958), pp. 85-90. 


Babari Masjid-Ramajanambhoomi; 
and it finds expression. in violent 
communal clashes — as in-Nasik, 
Barabanki, Patna. 


This fundamentalism . is.. to be 
contrasted with the old fashioned 
communalism in so far as it seeks a 
greater respect for the orthodoxy 
and seeks a greater extra-ecclesias- 
tical role and voice for the clergy. 
Itis much more than a religious 
revivalism. Tt is noteworthy that it 
seeks to make political demands on 
the polity and its secular institu- 
tions. 


It would not be fair to say that 
the current resurgence of funda- 
mentalism began with the Shah 
Bano case. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to identify as a key 
date the Meenakshipuram mass 
conversion in 1981 of a large num- 
ber of Harijans to Islam. That 
produced a definite fundamentalist 
response. Almost simultaneously in 
Punjab, Sant Bhindranwale unevil- 
ed a version of Sikh fundamental- 
ism. But it is the competitive funda- 
mentalism between the Hindus and 
Muslims that has produced an 
inexorable logic of its own which is 


fraught with most serious ramifica- 
tions. 


W na: is new and frightening 
about the current fundamentalism 
is its sudden assertiveness and a 
retreat from the earlier desire to 
accommodate and to seek accom- 
'modation. For example, Muslim 
leaders and intellectuals tended to 
be apologetic about the religious 
fervour of the orthodox clergy. The 
Hindus also had nothing but con- 
tempt for all the saffron-clad sadhus 
and thc dharma-acharyas. That has 
changed now. ТШ а гем years ago 
it could be argued that ‘as Muslims 
yearn, as they patently do, that their 
religion and culture should be 
understood and appreciated, they 
must on their part make a sincere 
attempt to understand those of the 
others among whom they live.” 
Even a person like Sulaiman Sait 
recognised that ‘Muslims in India 
wil have to create goodwill for 
themselves among their brother 
countrymen before any of their 
problems can be solved. Solved 
they must be if India is to embark 
successfully on the road to progress 
and prosperity. 


Today, neither are the Hindus 
willing to give the Muslims the bene- 
fit of the doubt nor are the Muslims 
prepared to concede that govern- 
mental institutions and the majority 
- can be reasonable and fair. Listen 
to Syed Shahabuddin on the ques- 
tion of un-doing the Supreme Court 
judgement in the Shah Bano case: 
‘The government will have to do it, 
there is no question of “‘not”. The 
Muslim community has never been 
as united on any issue since in- 
dependence as it is today on this 
issue. The government has to yield. 
Tt will not succeed in its plan. I do 
not want either an alienation of the 
Muslim community or a confronta- 
tion between the community and 
the rest of the country.’4 


And, as could be expected, there 
is equal and proper response to 
this attitude. Even a well-meaning 


2. Badr-ud-din Tyabji, ‘Islam in India 
since Independence’, Islam and the Modern 
Age, Vol. XVI, No. 4. 


3. Sulaiman Sait, ‘Comments: Muslim 
Personal Law in India,’ Journal, Institute 
of Muslin Minority Affairs (Jeddah), Vol. 
П, No. 2. 


4. Interview 


public figure like Madhu Mehta of 
the Hindustani Andolan felt con- 
strained to warn the Syed: ‘This 
clearly reveals a “‘take it or leave it” 
attitude. I must caution you 
against adopting this attitude as a 
vast majority of people of India are 
now getting sick and tired of those 
who go about flaunting this 
approach.” 


Bon the Hindu and Muslim 
fundamentalists harp оп basic 
incompatibility between the two 
communities. The motives and 
bonafides are suspect. After the 
Ramajanambhoomi controversy, a 
national newspaper could think 
nothing of taking an extremely 
partisan editorial position: ‘As a 
gesture to live down  Babar's 
monstrosity, enlightened Muslims 
could have come forward to help 
rebuild the Rama temple to its 
ancient glory. Their gesture surely 
would have been reciprocated by 
Hindu religious bodies. Such give- 
and-take between the two commu- 
nities alone could have defeated the 
sinister designs of the fandamenta- 
lists who like their counterparts 
want on one pretext or another to 
engineer communal trouble. 


Prómpt came the Muslim res- 
ponse: ‘as to the gesture you sug- 
gest, what is demanded in your 
editorial is an atonement by the 
sons for the supposed wrongs of 
their fathers. Such demands shall 
not pave the way towards national 
integration and shall never evoke a 
gesture." 


What is new is that the funda- 
mentalist platforms are beginning 
to yield political returns, and this 
success is giving the fundamentalist 
argument an added respectability 
and legitimacy. For example, 
examine the reaction to last Feb- 
ruary's civic poll in Hyderabad 
in which ‘communal’ Majlis-e- 
Jttehadul Muslimeen emerged as 
the largest single party. The Hindu 
reaction was: 


‘In twin cities of Hyderabad and 
with The 
(Calcutta), Jan. 1, 1986. 

5. Letter to Editor, The Indian Express 
(Ahmedabad) Jan. 11, 1986. 

6. The Hindustan Times, (New Delhi), 
Feb. 20, 1986. 

7. Syed Shahabuddin, Letter to Editor, 
Ibid. Feb. 23, 1986. 


Telegraph 


Secunderabad Muslims consti- 
tute hardly 30 per cent of the 
total population but in the 
recent Municipal election they 
won 38 seats out of 100 seats... 
They have alreadv claimed mayo- 
ralty, i.e., they will pre-dominate 
the majority Hindus. I expect 
Congress(I) with its 24 members 
(mostly Hindus) will surrender. . 
to a parochial organisation, 
erasing Hindu identity...every- 
where Hindus suffer defeat due 
to their disintegration and be- 
come subservient to Muslim 
minority. Hindu unity is a must 
if Hindus want to survive with 
self-respect.” 


The Muslim reaction was not 
very different and also drew similar 
conclusions: 


‘...if Muslim vote the Congress-I 
or the Janata or the BJP or the 
CPI-M to power, it is a secular 
activity. But, if, after due 
experiment they vote the Majlis- 
e-Ittahadul Muslimeen to power, 
it is a downright communal 
activity. 


‘The chief reason behind Mus- 
lim support to the MIM is the 
government apathy towards 
Muslim grievances. What added 
to Muslim resentment was the 
silence of the secular elements 
over injustice and atrocities 
perpetrated in the past against 
the minority personnel.’ 


IN this political context, as fun- 
damentalism gets entrenched in one 
community, it refuses to concede 
similar sentiments to the other com- 
munities. The Muslims argue that 
*our non-Muslim brothers and 
sisters would realise that in view of 
the fact that since the view point of 
Muslims about life and death and 
the world and the hereafter is total- 
ly opposed to their... it is no use con- 
demning such attitude as orthodoxy, 
fanaticism, etc. The days are gone 
when people were browbeaten by 
such bombastic yet hollow words.*!? 
Prompt is the Hindu response, 


8. Swami Shantananda, Hindu Regene- 


ration (Hyderabad), March 1986. 
9. Editorial, Radiance, March 2, 1986. 


10. Letter to Editor, by Sultan Akhtar 
Patel, Radiance, Jan. 12, 1986. 
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equally vehement and uncompromi- 
sing: ‘they are welcome to remain 
Muslim and practise Islam. But 
they do not have to imitiate Arabs 
er Iranians.'4t 


В, this 1s not the first time that 
communal politics has been practi- 
sed or fundamentalist arguments 
have been advanced. The question 
is why do the fundamentalists seem 
to find a captive constituency now. 


To the extent that fundament- 
alism 1s an anti-thesis to secularism, 
the growth and acceptance of funda- 
mentalism must be traced to the 
decline of liberal ideas, sentiments 
and politics in the last two decades. 
The erosion of liberal ideas was 
gradua] but unremitting. 


Firstly, the State has become 
more and more coercive This 
trend began with the Emergency 
but the tide never really ebbed. The 
events in Punjab, Assam, prompted 
the State to acquire increasingly 
coercive power The inevitable 
result was a massive assault on civil 
liberties and the democratic move- 


ment. Secularism with its inherent 
tolerance was intellectually deva- 
Tued. 


Second, the decline of ideology. 
Since the early 1970s, our political 
disputes and arguments have tended 
to be more and more personal. The 
intellectual space accorded to ideo- 
Jogy has shrunk perceptively. In 
the early decades, debate over ideo- 
logies like communism, socialism 
and capitalism was conducted in an 
essentially modern idiom, which 
sharply discouraged recourse to 
traditional dogma and religious 
beliefs and arguments. Secularism, 
in so far as it denies the claims of 
religion and God in matters of 
State. could hardly survive in this 
intellectual  de-legitimisation of 
ideology. 


Third, the rise of pragmatism as 
the reigning political religion. Prag- 
matism as practised by Mrs. Gandhi 
and her two sons refused to make 
mora! judgements; fer them expedi- 
ency was and is the sole driving 
criterion in making political choices. 





1l. K.R. Malkani, Far Eastein Econo- 


tonic Review, March 20, 1986. 
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12. Communist Party of India, 


Alliances with fundamentalism and 
communal forces have ceased to 
carry any political stigma. 


Fourth: the decline of the Left 
parties. Traditionally, it was the 
Left-wing parties that most frontally 
disapproved of the commuual 
groups. But the decline of the Left 
movement and of the two com- 
munist parties in particular Jeft the 
field entirely uncontested to com- 
munalists and fundamentalists. In 
this battle against fundamentalists, 
demoralisation and a sense of futil- 
ity are all too visible in the Left 
rank and file. This despite the 
fact that some Left critics think 
that the revival of fundamentalism 
is being countenanced by the ‘im- 
perialist?.!3 


Fifth: a general debasement of 
the political system. Politicians and 
the political process have lost moral 
authority. Unseemly attacks were 
mounted against established secular 
institutions like the judiciary, 
bureaucracy, universities, etc., and 
the only authority groups left be- 
longed to the Mullahs, the pundits 
and the Sikh preachers. In parti- 
cular, this political debasement took 
its most severe toll on the Muslim 
community because it lost respect 
for the Hindus. The Hindus who 
were regarded as the harbingers of 
reform, progress and mobility in- 
creasingly proved to be retrograde, 
opportunists indulging in amoral, 
if not immoral, politicking.!^ 


A, these factors led to two major 
perceptual breakthroughs. First, 
secularism, as an ideology and ideal, 
was devalued. True, even during 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s days secularism 


Draft 
Review of National and International 
Development since the Varanast Ра ty 
Congress, 1985. 


13. V.D. Chopra, ‘Resurgence of 
Revivalism’, Patriot, Feb 24, 1986. 


14 Not just secular institutions, but 
even religious institutions have been 
denigrated For instance, after the Ope- 
ration Bluestar in Punjab, Buta Singh and 
Baba Sant Singh openly ridiculed the Five 
Priests and the SGPC; and, recently the 
Sikh extremists asked the same question: 
"Who do these priests and the SGPC 
represent" that Baba Santa Singh had 
asked while enjoying official patronage 
and protection. 


15. Т owe this point to Professor S. 
Alvi of Ahmedabad. 


was never boldly advocated and its 
detractors frontally attacked. But, 
then, an event like the Bangladesh 
war considerably emboldened the 
secularists and weakened the ortho- 
doxy-wallahs. Yet this acceptance 
of secularism was in fact skin deep. 
Ifthe Congress was opportunistic 
in its particular brand of secularism, 
other political formations had no 
deeper commitment to the secular 
ideas as the text book controversy 
during the Janata period revealed. 


Second, the role of the State as 
an agent of social change and reform 
was increasingly chiselled away.! 
The kind of reforming spirit that 
informed the national leadership 
at the time of the enactment of the 
Hindu Code bill is no longer there; 
today there is an increasing tendency 
to come to terms with the obscu- 
rantist elements in all communi- 
ties. i 


8 current rise of fundamenta- 
lism can be attributed directly to 
the failure of communal politics as 
practised by all political parties, 
especially the Congress. For a while, 
it was thought that this kind of 
politics increased the secularisation 
of Indian politics and promoted in- 
tegration of the Muslims within the 
democratic secular polity."® But to 
the extent this process failed to 
address the issues of economic 


deprivation and social backward- 


16. Susanne Н. Rudolph and Lloyd I. 
Rudolph, ‘Rethinking Secularism; Genesis 
and Implication of the Textbook Con- 
troversy, 1977-79’, in Lloyd I. Rudolph, 
Cultural Policy in India (Delhi: Chanakya 
Publications, 1984). 


17. A number of Western and Indian 
observers have always thought that the 
State could do away with those standing 
in the way of progress. A typical sweep- 
ing view: ‘The crucial question will be 
whether the Muslim community is cap- 
able of reforming itself, on whether drastic 
social and legal reforms will have to be 
imposed on them by the secularised 
Hindu elite. It seems probable that the 
government will eventually be forced to 
give up its tacit alliance with Muslim 
communalism to abolish the Shariat and 
to impose a uniform secular legal code 
that enhances the position of women 
among Muslims and Hindus alike. In 
the short run, this may lead to an increase 
in communal strife but in the long run 
both the communities should benefit.’ 
Christie Davies, ‘The Relative Fertility 
of Hindus and Muslim’, Quest, Jan. 
1976. 
18. Gopal Krishna, 


‘Muslim Politics’, 
Seminar, May 1972. 


ness of the Muslims, it was bound 
to produce a backlash. 


The ‘moderate’ Muslim leaders 
were neither motivated nor capable 
of addressing themselves to the 
grievances, real and imaginary, of 
the community. These leaders lost 
all their efficacy when the com- 
munal violence did not abate.?® 
Nor did there emerge an alter- 
native leadership | committed to 
democratic and secular ideals. That 
left only the traditional leaders of 
the mosque in the field. 


On the other hand, the Hindu 
fundamentalists, who always saw 
the Congress brand of secularism as 
appeasement of the Muslims and 
other mincrities, felt vindicated as 
the conimunal relations deteriorat- 
ed. Their perception acquired a 
sharp edge in the context of Islamic 
resurgence in the entire world, 
especially after the 1973 oil crisis. 
Pakistan, of course, has always been 
a part of the fundamentalist cal- 
culus — for the Muslims a source 
of inspiration and possible protec- 
tion, for the Hindus a source of 
divided loyalty among the Mus- 
lims.?° 


I, the current fundamentalist 
wave, there is no longer any minc- 
ing of any word about the role of 
Pakistan. For example. Radiance, a 
very sober forum of the Muslim 
view point, argues: ‘our official 
stand that a mere (Pakistani) refer- 
ence to the injustice against Indian 
Muslim should halt the process of 
normalisation (between India and 
Pakistan) is not very prudent and 
wise. True, communal problem is 
our domestic problem. But it has 
— whether we like it or not — 
international ramifications. Muslims 
do not live in India alone. The 
interest that the Arab-Islamic world 
shows in the welfare of their co- 
religionists in Bharat is natural 
and understandable. We cannot 
seal their mouths because it causes 


19. Ashgar Ali Engineer, ‘What Have 
the Muslim Leaders Done’, Economic 
and Political Weekly, June 23, 1978. 

20. *...the position of the Muslims of 
India vis-a-vis the Hindus is not a bilateral 
one but trilateral, and the presence of 
Pakistan ıs an essential factor.’ Мігай 
C. Chaudhary, The Continent of Circe, 
1965 (London: Chatto & Windus, 1965) 
` p. 246. 


headache to us. 


The counter argument is also 
spoken with equal vehemence and 
without subtlety: ‘It is also high 
time that such persons, wherever 
they are in the country, were told 
that if they were so enamoured of 
Pakistan they were free to pack up 
and leave.” The plight of the 
Hindus in Pakistan and Bangladesh 
has added this intense anti-Muslim 
feeling, leading to a conclusion that 
there is no escape from the Hindu 
State. 


ТРИ of one variety 
feeds the other and becomes a 
rationale for another, each pre- 
tending, even believing, to be a 
mere response to the other. 'In 
the context of communalism, the 
powers that be would do well 
to thoroughly analyse the situa- 
tion as, of late, obtaining in 
the country. For example, despite 
Assam, Jalgaons, Bhiwandis, 
Moradabad and Meeruts, the Indian 
Muslims have, under the moderate 
but firm Muslim leadership, abstain- 
ed from showing disrespect to the 
national flag or Indian Constitution. 
They have not derailed trains or 
bombed bazars or indulged in 
selective killings or raised separatist 
slogans. After independence they 
have held at least five all-India con- 
ventions. But the Anandpur Saheb 
type resolution is conspicuous by 
absence in their resolves.'?? Muslim 
organisations and spokesmen always 
point to the existence of the RSS, 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad, the Arya 
Samaj, the Virat Hindu Samaj etc; 
the Hindus talk of the Muslim 
League, the Muslim Personal Law 
Board, the Jamat-e-Islami, etc. 


There is another disturbing com- 
monality. A secular way of life 
recognises the duality of a person: 
in one he is free to strike whatever 
relationship in whatever form he 
chooses to have with God and in 
the second as a citizen of a civic 
order. The fundamentalists deny 
this duality and in fact argue that 


21. Editorial, Radiance, March 16, 1986. 
22. The Hindustan Times, Feb. 23, 1986 


23. Editorial, Radiance, March 16, 1986. 
On the other hand, on the eve of the 
Papal visit, the Catholic Church issued a 
statement affirming its right to convert 
non-Christians to its religion. Free Press 
Journal, Jan. 29, 1986. 


there can be no separation between 
religion and the polity.?? * 


This insistence on a role for reli- 
gion is enforced by different per- 
ceptual nuances. The Hindu funda- 
mentalist is most agitated on two 
counts: a perception that the Mus- 


lims have come to acquire dispro- .. 


portionate political power and the 
only way to counter that is for the 
Hindus to consolidate politically. 
*Muslims and Christians were orga- 
nised on the basis of their religions 
whereas Hindus were disintegrated 
under different political denomi- 
nations. Organising the Hindu mass 
was the only practical and prag- 
matic way for the greater national 


integration. The argument is that . 


if the Hindu vote is organised, the 
political leadership would have to 
concede willy nilly to Hindu 
demands. 


T. other perception is about 
conversion. Whereas it can be arg- 
ued that the Harijans and tribals 
have often used conversion or the 
threat of conversion to get a better 
deal for themselves from the upper 
caste Hindus, ** the fundamentalist 
sees conversion as a part of an 
international conspiracy against the 
Hindus. Along with a perception 
that the Muslims do not practise 
family planning, conversions un- 
settle the fundamentalists most. 


The Muslim fundamentalist is no 
longer apologetic about Islam’s 
reactionary features?" He questions 


24. ‘It ıs, therefore, apparent that Islam 


does not recognise a divorce between 
religion and politics, but politics and 
economics are too subservient to the 
Divine Law.’ Muhammad Yusuf, Islam 
(Delhi; Markazi Maktaba Islami, 1981), 
For a similar rejection of secular demarca- 
tion between religion and polity, see Sita 
Ram Goel, Muslim Separatism (Voice 
of India, Delhi, 1983), рр. 110-13. There 
IS an Increasing assertion of this position 
among the Sikhs. Witness the fact that 
a chief minister is summoned — and that 
he chooses to answer the summon — to 
explain his conduct before a religious 
group. 

25 Editorial, — Hindu 
March 1986. 


26. See George Mathew, 'Politicisation 
of Religion,’ Economic and Political 
Weekly, June 19 and June 26, 1982. 


27. For a good account of the reactiona- 
ry nature of much of Islamic politics see 


Regeneration, 


Moin Sarkar, Islam in Indian Politics,, 


(Delhi : Ajanta Publications, 1983). 
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the right of moderate Muslim 
leaders to speak in the name of Mus- 
lims; only those leaders who talk the 
traditional idiom can be the repre- 
sentative voice of the community;?? 
and non-Muslims cannot have any 
say in matters of Islamic law. 
The perceptual retreat into the shell 
is complete. 


L3 there is the politics of the 
Muslim Women's Bill. The merits 
and demerits of the bill have been 
debated at length, though its impact 
on the polity not fully delineated. 
A few observations need to be 
made. 


The arguments advanced by the 
prime minister, the law minister and 
other official spokesmen in defence 
of the Muslim Women’s Bill have 
grievously undermined the secular 
idea and the secular commitments 
enjoined in the Constitution. This 


_ aspect has been most succinctly 


underlined by Justice V.R. Krishna 
Tyer: ‘Secularists will be a sore 
minority at the election and should 
the sleeping Hindu giant be pro- 
voked into communal frenzy? 
Every meagure to buy Ayatollahs’ 
pleasure alienates the “Viswa 
Hindu” incendiaries. That is the 
tragic price '*? 


The Constitution is no longer 
deemed to be the final document in 
the land. The Muslim fundamenta- 
lists arguments in the Shah Bano 
eontroversy were based on an un- 
stated contention that the com- 
munity would be governed only by 
the Shariat law. Asa corollary they 
have questioned the right of the 
Supreme Court to interpret that 
law. As one analyst correctly points 
out that 'from the claim that Mus- 
lim alone can interpret Muslim 


28. ‘As regaids the Leftist Muslims’ 
argument, who are playing in the hands 
of arch Rughtists, it is true that the Bill 
limits husband's liability. But that 1s 
what Muslims fought for and Islam 
enjoins upon.’ A.S. Vasfi, 'Misleaders 
represent themselves only’, Radiance, 
March 16, 1986. 


29. Asked to comment on the reserva- 
trons of jurists like Justice V.R. Krishna 
Jyer about the Muslim Bill, ZR. Ansari 
remarked: ‘Let them talk about Karl Marx 
and we will listen to them.’ The Hindu, 
March 17, 1986. 


30. Letter to Prime Minister, Rajiv 
Gandhi, The Telegraph, March 4, 1986. 


Personal Law to the demand for 
pan-Islamism is but an integral 
sStep.'?1 


Ts there is an apparent appro- 
val of sectarian mobilization. The 
ruling party, for the first time, has 
held meetings of only one com- 
munity. This is perhaps the most 
pernicious aspect of the current 
controversy. When the Congress 
party calls a meeting of Muslim 
legislators, it is the most direct 
negation of its commitment to 
secular, non-sectarian, liberal poli- 
tics. 


And what kind of messages have 
communities decoded in this victory 
for the Muslim fundamentalists? 
The Muslim view to regard the bill 
*as a much-needed, genuine reassur- 
ance to the 150-million strong 
Muslim minority of the country that 
their faith, ideology and identity 
are safe in India, at least in the 
hands of the  Congress-L... What 
will be the position if the CPI, 
CPI-M, LD, Janata, BJP (read 
RSS) came to power, one can- 
not say for certain. It is quite 
possible that compulsions of power 
may wisen them up.” It seems that 
the Hindu fundamentalists are, not 
averse to press 'compulsions of 
power' and have already decided to 
follow their Muslim counterparts in 
seeking appeasement from the 
State. 


Lastly, the passions generated by 
the current fundamentalist wave 
can explode most unpredictably. 
The Muslim Women's legislation is 
bound to be challenged in the 
Supreme Court. A rejection would 
further alienate the Muslim funda- 
mentalists and confirm them in their 
perception of the inherent unfair- 
ness of the Indian State. And what- 
ever the outcome of a possible legal 
challenge, come the next election it 
would still be open to Rajiv Gandhi 
to turn against the Muslims while 
telling the Hindus of the Muslims’ 
ungratefulness and their insatiable 
demands in the name of religion to 
the detriment of the unity and inte- 
grity of India. 


31. S. Sahay, The Statesman, March 
13, 1986. Also see Madhu Limaye, 
‘Shariat Cannot be Supreme in a Secular 
State.’ The Telegraph, Feb. 27. 


32. Radiance, March 23, 1986. 





Roots of communalism 
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SPEAKING in Pune on March 27, 
1986, Bala Saheb Deoras said that 
India was facing serious problems 
today because the central govern- 
ment was very weak as it had sur- 
rendered to the demands of the 
minorities to secure their bulk votes. 
The RSS Chief further said that 
Hindus, who constituted 85 per cent 
ofthe total population, were the 
backbone of the nation and the aim 
of the RSS was to organize them 
intoa strong force. He quoted a 
European historian who had said, 
*Muslims were an intolerant com- 
munity where in majority, and a 
turbulent community where they 
were in a minority. He added that 
the Muslims were controlled only 


in Russia and China where the gov- - 


ernments were strong. 


He also said that the Hindus 
must remain an absolute majority 
in the country. Then alone would 
the country's borders be safe and 
secure and the establishment of a 
democratic and socialist order be 
ensured. Deoras asserted that the 
unity ofthe Hindus was a national 
need at this juncture.... India was 
the only country where minorities 
enjoyed more rights than those of 
the majority community. The RSS 
Chief considered it ridiculous to 
teach secularism to Hindus who, 
for thousands of years, had tolerated 
all other religions. He challenged 
those who tried to teach the princi- 
ples of secularism only to Hindus, 
to hold their conferences in Pakis- 
tan or any Arab country. 


We have quoted the RSS chief at 
length from his speech recently deli- 


vered as it throws a great deal of 
light on the facets and roots of 
communalism. It would be interest- 
ing to analyse the contents of his 
loaded speech in order to under- 
stand the nature of communalism 
in our country. Of course, the RSS 
Chief has said nothing new, nothing 
which he and his predecessors have 
not been saying for the last several 
years. In fact, this periodical reite- 
ration shows there has been no 
change in the outlook and philo- 
sophy of the RSS. These utterances 
have direct appeal to an average 
Hindu. 


According to the RSS, the central 
government shows weakness only 
vis-a-vis the minorities and that, 
too, to garner their votes. The un- 
said inference is that the Centre 
acts very tough when it comes to 
the Hindus. The RSS also believes 
that it is the Hindus who are the 
backbone of the nation and that 
they must be organized into a 
strong force. This would naturally 
lead to other communities organiz- 
ing themselves which becomes a 
vicious circle and it hardly makes 
any sense to argue who first started 
organizing and who followed. And 
the question arises — organization 
for whom? Do the Hindus organiz- 
ing themselves benefit the Harijans 
and other lower or backward castes? 
Or would it benefit only the domi- 
nant castes among them. Or, for 


that matter, the rich and powerful . 


among the dominant castes. And, 
similarly, who benefits if the Mus- 
lim leadership gives the call for 


Muslim unity to meet this chal- - 
lenge? The urban poor among them . 
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and the rural peasants? Or the 
urban middle classes and political 
leadership whose hands are streng- 
thened to strike a bargain with the 
ruling parties? 


T. quote from the unnamed 
European historian is also quite 
interesting, i.e., Muslims are into- 
lerant when a majority and a turbu- 
lent community when a minority. 
This stereotype about Muslims is 
indeed very widespread in India. It 
is superficially true, if true indeed. 
But it finds easy acceptance among 
the people in general. It is absurd 
to talk of intolerance per se. Intole- 
rance cannot be an integral part of 
any religion including Islam. The 
historical studies of different reli- 
gious communities clearly bear out 
that tolerance and intolerance are 
social, not religious, phenomenon. 
A community becomes tolerant or 
intolerant depending on its social 
conditions. 


In this regard, there are two 
aspects to be borne in mind. Firstly, 
it is meaningless to talk of an entire 
community being tolerant or intole- 
rant. It is only its dominant elite 
which decides its course of action. 
Тє is the tolerance or intolerance of 
the dominant elite which matters. 
Secondly, the dominant elite ofa 
community becomes tolerant or 
intolerant depending on its social 
situation. If it does not face any 
serious challenge or socio-econo- 
mically adverse situation, it tends to 
be quite tolerant. However, the 
same elite, if caught in an adverse 
socio-economic situation might 
become fanatically intolerant. Mus- 
lim elites bave displayed such into- 
lerance in a number of historical 
periods, But one can find an equal 
number of instances of its tolerance 
both in the religious and social 
sense. 


Similarly, it hardly makes any 
sense to say that the Hindus are 
tolerant and non-violent. Their reli- 
gious doctrines do lay emphasis on 
tolerance and non-violence. But it 
does not automatically follow that 
all Hindus are tolerant and non- 
violent. There is no direct relation- 
ship between consciousness and 
behaviour. Consciousness reflects 
one’s social situation and also has 


autonomy in the psychological 


sense, over centuries, but behaviour 
is dictated by one's material interests 
more than anything else. 


Hindu elites have shown the worst 
kind of intolerance and indulged in 
violence to protect their interests. 
They have been most intolerant and 
violent towards the Scheduled 
Castes. They have been no less 
ruthless in communal riots. The 
Gujarat caste and communal riots 
are clear proof, if any proof were 
needed. The atrocities committed 
by the upper caste Hindus in these 
riots are to be seen to be believed. 
How in the face of all this incon- 
trovertible evidence, can anyone 
maintain that the Hindus as a com- 
munity is tolerant and non-violent 
in all situations and conditions. 
Tolerance and non-violence are 
social and not religious pheno- 
menon. 


D... also blandly says that the 
Muslims have been kept in check in 
Russia and China as there are 
strong governments in these coun- 
tries. It is ironical that Balasaheb 
is paying tribute to the socialist 
governments, of course, for the 
wrong reasons. It is quite mischie- 
vous to suggest that it needs dicta- 
torial regimes to keep the turbu- 
lence of Muslims in check. In fact, 
turbulence in any community can- 
not be kept under control without 
doing socio-economic justice to it. 
Turbulence in any community is a 
product of a sense of perceived or 
real grievances. No one can deny 
that the Muslims in Russia and 
China have not been a deprived 
community in a socio-economic 
sense and, hence, there is no ques- 
tion of turbulence among them and, 
hence, there is no question. of sup- 
pressing it by powerful and strong 
centres. Such propaganda of sup- 
pression of Muslims in socialist 
countries is carried out by com- 
munalists from both sides. 


It is also wrong to maintain, as 
the RSS Chief does, that the burden 
of establishing democratic and 
socialist society is that of the 
Hindus alone. Firstly, it is strange 
that Balasaheb talks of establishing 
a socialist society. The RSS has 
always denounced socialism as an 
alien ideology. Its very roots are 
among the petty bourgeoisie which 


strongly detests socialism. Secondly, 
there is no question of any one 
community bearing the burden of 
building socialism in a country. All 
the communities with a sense of 
equitable participation can build 
such a society together. The true 
spirit of socialism lies in equal 
partnership, not in the hegemony 
of any one community, which in 
fact, is a fascistic philosophy. 


Ti analysis of utterances of the 
RSS Chief was necessary in order to 
understand communal ' attitudes, 
their forms and their roots. Com- 
munalism, needless to say, is a 
political phenomenon. Its genesis 
is it politics, not in religion. How- 
ever, it draws its sustenance from 
religion. While it germinates in 
politics it is watered by religious 
sectarianism. And it flowers in an~ 
environment of uneven capitalist 
growth which is what Indian capita- 
list growth is. It is very true that a 
religious community is not an eco- 
nomic community or category. It 
would be difficult to speak of a 
Hindu capitalist class or a Muslim 
capitalist class strictly in an econo- 
mic sense. Neither can one speak 
of a Hindu working class or a 
Muslim working class. This point 
has been laboured at length by 
Bipan Chandra and others. 


However, social categories are 
very complex and they do not admit 
of being pure economic categories. 
While it may be absurd to speak of 
Hindu or Muslim capitalists in an~ 
economic sense, one can use the 
term in a socio-economic sense. 
Moreover, any student of psycho- 
logy knows that it is not the reality 
but the perception of reality which 
matters in numerous cases. Many 
powerful movements in history were 
even based on a false perception of 
history. Class as an economic cate- 
gory gets criss-crossed with a reli- 
gious category and we begin to 
speak of Hindu capitalist and Mus- 
lim capitalist in this criss-crossed 
sense. 


Also, as pointed out earlier, the 
perception of the elite of the com- 
munity becomes the perception of 
the entire community. Thus, if some 
capitalists who happen to be Mus- 
lim or Hindu perceive to have been 
left out, a case then is made out of 


the entire community having been 
left out in the econamic field, as if 
the interests of the entire com- 
munity were homogeneous ог 
monolithic. Such a perception of 
the reality by the two communities 
keeps on reinforcing communal 
attitudes among them. 


It is in this sense that one speaks 
of uneven economic growth com- 
munity-wise. The elites of the com- 
munity in such a case mobilize their 
fellow religionists to gather strength 
to bargain. Thus begins the com- 
munal polarization which often has 
disastrous effects. Such a polariza- 
tion, be pointed out by W.C. 
Smith, leads to separatism at the 
level of the elites and to violence at 
the level of the masses, 


Separatism, at the level of elites, 
1s given an appropriate ideological 
expression. Gary Marx has put it 
succinctly when he says that the 
conflict of interests is transformed 
into the conflict of ideas. The whole 
battle is fought not as a conflict of 
interests but as a conflict of ideas. 
Jinnah in our context expressed it 
in the form of the two nation 
theory, religion being made the 
basis of nationalism. It is, of course, 
another matter whether experience 
proved religion to be a viable basis 
of nationalism or not. In our own 
day, the extremist Sikhs want to 
fight their battle by propounding 
the concept of Khalistan. 


1 is another dimension of 
the problem to be borne in mind. 
It is not only the sense of being 
left out in the economic race that 
зепегаѓеѕ communal conflict: the 
threat to the privileges of the elite 
2f the community is also expressed 
through communal channels. The 
Muslim elite of U P. before parti- 
‘ion began to support the Muslim 
veague in order to defend its privi- 
eges. The Sikh elite is also trying 
o protect its privileges through 
'ommunal ideological expression. 
would like to call this the ideologi- 
ation of interests. The dynamics of 
'ommunalism can be understood 
only when one examines its econo- 
nic base carefully. However this is 
iot to deny the role played by the 
eligio-cultural factor as an auto- 
iomous force. Not to acknowledge 
his role would amount to the 


vulgarization of one's approach, 
apart from distorting the reality 
itself. Each contributing factor must 
be properly understood and ana- 
lysed. Then only can one grapple 
with the complexity of a social 
phenomenon. 


We should also try to examine 
dynamics of communalism in a 
bsckward, underdeveloped econo- 
mic set-up, which is what India is 
today. India chose to be a demo- 
cratic country granting universal 
franchise to its citizens, irrespective 
of caste, creed and sex. It was un- 
doubtedly a revolutionary step by 
any count. This was coupled with 
economic development, albeit slow 
and tardy. Universal franchise 
coupled with economic develop- 
ment brings notonlya gradually 
increasing consciousness among the 
people, but also throws up power- 
ful new forces. 


In a backward society under the 
strong influence of religion, demo- 
cratic consciousness does not neces- 
sarily assume a secular political 
form. In other words, it does not 
straightaway result in class for- 
mation. On the contrary, it often 
assumes the form of sectarian con- 
sciousness, thus resulting in increas- 
ing caste and communal polariza- 
tion. In a^ democratic set-up, this 
polarization has its own dynamics 
which is sought to be exploited by 
the vested interests in each com- 
munity. This polarization keeps 
feeding on just economic grievances 
onthe one hand, and threatened 
privileges of the caste or commu- 
nity elite, on the other. 


A truly democratic set-up guaran- 
tees religio-cultural autonomy to all 
such groups in the country. This is 
precisely what our Constitution 
also does. Thus, increased religio- 
cultural consciousness soon begins 
to be transformed into political 
assertion, more so if the political 
elite decides to exploit it for extra- 
religious ends. Apart from other 
movements, the recent movement 
against the judgement in the Shah 
Bano case and the Ram Janam 
Bhumi-Babri Masjid controversy 
are to be seen in this light. 


Let us first consider the Shah 
Bano case. The Constitution 


guarantees that everyone has the' 


right to follow one's own religion 
subject to the condition that it does 
not effect the social health. Of 
course, though there is no specific 
mention in the affirmative and since 
the common civil code has been 
assigned to the section of the 
Directive Principles, it has been 
assumed that every community is 
free to follow its own persona! law. 
The constitutional debates also 1ndi- 
cate that the common civil code 
was vehemently opposed by the 
Muslim members at that time, Thus, 
in a secular set-up, personal law 
came to be accepted as a symbol 
or indicative of one's religious iden- 
tity. It was also therefore implied 
that tbe State or judiciary should do 
nothing to interfere with personal 
law. It was particularly so in the 
case of the Muslims. 


Т. Shah Bano case, however, 
becomes crucial for a number of 
reasons. Rather than hypothesizing 
merely on fanaticism, it must be 
seen in the totality of the Muslim 
situation and its perception by the 
Muslims themselves, As pointed 
out earlier, fanaticism is not a reli- 
gious but a social phenomenon. 
After 1980, the communal situation 
took a turn for the worse thanks to 
Indira Gandhi's policies. For her 
own political survival, she began 
subtly to encourage Hindu reviva- 
lism. As a result of this, the Vishva 
Hindu Parishad emerged as a 
major revivalist organization which 
Jaunched an aggressive campaign 
for Hindu unity and took out a 
rath yatra (a chariot procession) 
wending its way through the diffe- 
rent parts of the country. It also 
became instrumental in inciting a 
number of communal riots from 
south to north, 


Also, from 1980 onwards, several 
major communal riots took place 
in U.P., Bihar, M.P., Maharashtra, 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, 
Assam and Gujarat in which several 
hundred Muslims were killed and 
their properties worth crores of 
rupees destroyed. Alsa, the Muslims 
have been feeling strongly that they 
are being discriminated against and 


being left out in the economic race.. 


These perceptions of the political 


and economic realities have been -~ 
influencing their social and political - 
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behaviour for quite some time. 
Any survey ofa cross section of 
Muslims would easily establish this. 


Ау, rightly or wrongly, а sec- 
tion of the Muslims in India have 
taken secularism to mean the abso- 
lute non-interference of the State 
or judiciary in their religious affairs 
including personal law. Due to the 
hostile perception of the objective 
situation, their sensibilities on this 
issue have assumed very delicate 
forms. In such circumstances, the 
Supreme Court judgement in the 
Shah Bano Case came as a bolt 
from the blue. Mohammad Yunus 
Saleem, the lawyer who advocated 
the case on behalf of the Muslim 
Personal Law Board, says in his 
article (see the Supplement of the 
‘Times of India’, Sunday March 
30, *86), ‘It is really very distressing 
that in a secular democracy like 
India the highest judiciary of the 
country by its prejudicial pro- 
nouncement and by giving unequi- 
table and unjust interpretations to 
different provisions of the law, 
articles of the constitution and rules 
of Muslim law is causing unrest 
among the largest minority of the 
country.’ 


Į am not going into the merit of 
this argument (neither do I agree 
with it) but it is certainly indicative 
of the perception of Muslims of the 
Supreme Court judgement. One 
can hardly ignore this perception if 
one wants to understand the gene- 
sis of the movement. Also, the 
judgement put the Muslim Personal 
Law Board in a very embarrassing 
position as it was seen by its rivals 
as having failed to protect Muslim 
personal law. The leadership rivalry 
too added fuel to the fire. 


As pointed out earlier, the demo- 
cratic consciousness of a commu- 
nity, in a developing backward 
society, can be easily transformed 
into religious assertiveness. In fact, 
in such a situation religious asserti- 
veness becomes directly propor- 
tional to one’s democratic consci- 
ousness. The Shah Bano agitation 
is proof of this, if any proof were 
needed. In fact, the judgement in 
the Shah Bano case was perceived 
as a great threat to the Muslim 
identity and this threat could only 
be met by religious assertion and 


religious polarization. This percep- 
tion of the threat was further aggra- 
vated as the RSS and Shiv Sena 
leaders began demanding imposi- 
tion of a common civil code. The 
communal assertion of Hindu 
leadership was met by the commu- 
nal assertions of Muslim leader- 
ship. 


The Muslims opposing the judge- 
ment could be divided into two 
categories: those who had no axe 
to grind and saw in the Supreme 
Court judgement a direct threat to 
their religious identity and those 
who had political vested interests 
and used the agitation to promote 
their political interests. The whole 
agitation was fuelled by those poli- 
tically motivated with the support 
of those who saw a threat to the 
Muslims! religious identity. There 
was a third category also of those 
whose interests coincided with a 
genuine feeling of threat to the 
identity. In our country, secularism 
is a much abused werd, subject to 
different interpretations in the hands 
of politicians of different hues and 
colours. 


Е, there are those who inter- 
pret it in the western sense and con- 
text, its implication being strictly a 
religious approach“ to politics and 
State policies. We can include under 
this category leftists, liberals and 
rationalists. However, those under 
this category are in a small minority 
in our country. Secondly, there are 
those who interpret secularism as 
equal respect for all religions both 
in State policies and social behavi- 
our. Gandhites and some believers 
of religion can be included in this 
category. Speaking in a genuine 
sense, even those in this category 
happen to be in a minority. 


Thirdly, there are those who pay 
lip service to secularism and inter- 
pret it in which ever way suits them 
politically. Politicians of all hues 
and colours can fit into this cate- 
gory. In fact, it is these people who 
promote communalism in the name 
of secularism and cause intellectual 
confusion and hence are more dan- 
gerous than those who are openly 
communal (though no one claims to 
be communal). Fourthly, there are 
those communalists who use secu- 
larism as a convenient stick to beat 


minorities with. Those in this cate- 
gory keep on saying that only the 
majority community can be gen- 
uinely secular. One can include the 
RSS and Vishva Hindu Parishad 
etc., in this category. Those in this 
category also are in a minority. 


W. would like to throw some 
more light on the attitudes, percep- 
tions and behaviour of those belong- 
ing to these different categories: 


(1) The leftists, liberals and 
rationalists advocate a strictly 
neutral approach to religion and 
want to confine it to the personal 
domain. Aczording to them, reli- 
gion at best could be confined to 
one’s home, if at all one wishes to 
follow a religion. It should not be 
manifested socially and certainly 
should have no place in public life 
and State and political policies. 
This  western-oriented approach 
makes them perceive personal laws 
of different communities as need- 
Jess encroachment оп secularism. 
They naturally, in all sincerity, 
advocate the abolition of all per- 
sonal laws and enforcement of a 
common civil code, immediately if 
possible. They also advocate aboli- 
tion of all denominational institu- 
tions. 


While there is no doubt about 
their sincerity and commitment, one 
needs to emphasise that their ap- 
proach jin the conditions prevalent 
in India cannot be accepted on -a- 
wide scale. It will remain confined to 
a small committed minority. Desira- 
bility and acceptability always do not 
coincide. Such an approach is viewed 
apprehensively, if not hostilely, by 
the masses of people in general and 
the minorities in particular, The 
sooner this is realised the better. 
One should understand that the 
ideal cannot always become real. 
The obj:ctive situation is much 
more complex than is realized. 
However, such a realization should 
not degenerate into opportunistic 
compromise. This is the real 
danger. 


(2) Those who advocate equal 
respect for all religions are more 
realistic in their approach in the 
Indian context. Mahatma Gandhi, 
it must be admitted, had his hand 
on the pulse of the people. He 


advocated non-interference by the 
State in the religious affairs of the 
people and profound respect for all 
religions. His prayer meetings 
were symbolic of this approach. 
This approach, above all, won him 
the confidence of the minorities. 
The secular leftists of course viewed 
this Gandhian approach with sus- 
picion at best, and hostility at 
worst. 


Н... though not free from 
pitfalls, this approach had its own 
wisdom. The cultural ethos of our 
people requires that we adopt our 
cultural rather than Euro-centred 
idiom of atheistic secularism. 
Combined with an open and prog- 
ressive mind, such an approach 
can be much more productive. So 
far as Muslims are concerned, 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan per- 
sonifies this approach. He is pro- 
foundly religious but is far from 
being conservative, Even on the 
Shah Bano case he took a stand in 
favour of wonien's rights at the 
risk of alienating the ‘Ulama when 
he visited India in December 1985 
on the occasion of the centenary 
celebration of the Indian National 
Congress. He has also been con- 
sistently opposed to the theocracy 
of the Jamat-e-Islami on one 
hand, and the Islamised dictator- 
ship of Zia-ul-Haq on the other. 


However, there is always a lurk- 
ing danger in this approach. Reli- 
‘gious conservatism can claim the 
better of this. In other words it 
can degenerate into utter conserv- 
atism blocking the process of 
change. This has been unfortunate- 
ly the fate of Gandhism in this 
country. Gandhism could not play 
a creative role after independence 
either in the field of social justice 
or in the field of religion. Its real 
spirit died along with Gandhi 
himself. 


(3) The third category which 
does the maximum damage to the 
cause of secularism and communal 
harmony is of those politicians who 
never tire of paying lip service to 
secularism and doing what goes 
totally against it. We can put poli- 
ticians and political parties in this 
category. It would not be wrong to 
maintain in the face of overwhelm- 
ing evidence that the politicians 


and political parties are responsible 
in a big way for promoting com- 
munalism to the worst degree des- 
pite their avowal to the contrary. 


These politicians and political 
parties make opportunistic allian- 
ces on a caste and communal basis. 
It is as if they would make an 
alliance with the devil himself if it 
helped them capture a few more seats 
in elections. The Cong-I and the 
Janata are known to have made 
allances with the Shiva Sena in 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
thus giving it a great deal of political 
credibility. The CPM made an alli- 
ance with the Muslim League in 
Kerala, though of course it has 
broken the relationship now. But the 
damage has already been done. One 
can give any number of such 
instances from different States and 
even at the Centre. The candidates 
are set up not on the basis of merit 
and public record but on the basis 
of their caste and community affili- 
ations which might ensure their 
chances of winning. These days 
almost all electoral] analysis are 
made on the same basis most un- 
abashedly and with hardly any re- 
ference to political and economic 
programmes and the merit ofthe 
candidate. 


Of late, political parties hardly 
publicise their election manifestoes, 
almost as if they have concluded 
that it is no longer, possible to 
change the miserable conditions of 
the poor masses for the better. Caste 
and community have acquired so 
much political respectability that 
even anti-social elements find it 
necessary to flaunt their caste and 
community. Crime- has not only 
been politicised but it has also been 
thoroughly communalized. 


jm communalization of crime 
has added a grave new dimension 
to the communal problem in many 
areas. Ahmedabad in particular and 
Gujarat in general provide its worst 
examples. Most of the communal 
and caste riots in these areas are be- 
cause of communalization of crime 
to a very high degree. These crimi- 
nals are either patronized by politi- 
cians or themselves enter into'poli- 
tics directly. No one has any regrets 
or sense of shame about it any 
longer. 


The middle castes are rising fast 
in the new socio-economic set-up 
and are using caste as a useful 
vehicle for their political and eco- 
nomic aspirations. These castes are 
also playing an ever increasing role 
in promoting communalism and com- 
munal violence, again for realizing 
their political aspirations. One can 
very well witness this phenomenon 
in Biharsharif, Bombay, Bhivandi, 
Malegaon, Hyderabad,  Kanya 
Kumari, Ahmedabad, Baroda and 
several other places. 


Among Muslims, too, the Ansaris 
(weavers), Qurayshis (those who 
deal in cattle) and some others have 
acquired some economic clout and 
make increasing use of religion to 
realise their political ambitions. 
Thus, from both sides, religion is 
being increasingly used for political 
ends for which now the popular 
term ‘fundamentalism’ has found 
currency. Also, Hindu fundamenta- 
lism feeds on Muslim fundamenta- 
lism and vice versa. It would be 
sheer waste of time to debate which 
came first. 


i, is my Sincere conviction that 
despite deeply disturbing abbera- 
tions, secularism will prevail. It is 
to the strength of secularism that 
even the worst communalist fights 
shy of calling himself a communa- 
list and wants to prove his/her 
secular credentials. That clearly 
shows that secularism as a value has 
struck deep roots in our political 
soil. Our political culture is des- 
tined to remain secular. However, 
Т am not suggesting that communa- 
lism will die its own death. Far 
from it. We will have to make cons- 
cious efforts to fight the spread of 
communal poison — for a political 
problem the solution has also to be 
fundamentally political. The mere 
propagation of Bhai-bhaism will not 
suffice. It is like sticking a green 
branch on to the dying trunk of a 
tree. Such a branch can never 
flourish. It has to die. 


Only a democratic, secular and 
socialist polity vigorously promoted 
can be an effective antidote to com- 
munal politics. This can be achieved 
when the focus of politics is not 
merely to win elections but to gene- 
rate strong pressures through politi- 
cal campaigns and mass mobiliza- 
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tion for solving peoples’ socio- 
economic problems. A massive 
campaign has to be mounted for 
this purpose. Caste and communal 
politics flourish only in the absence 
of such mass movements. Capita- 
list development is bound to be 
uneven regionally as well as ethni- 
cally and thus lead to an ever increa- 
sing degree of ethnicisation and 
communalization. Its effective anti- 
dote can be found only in promot- 
ing socio-economic justice, i.e., by 
increasing the socialization of the 
economy. Nothing short of this will 
work effectively in the long run. 


T. problem will also have to be 
attacked at the level of the super- 
structure. In the Indian context, 
secularism cannot be completely 
divested of religious sensibilities. 
Our religio-cultural ethos does not 
as yet permit of any such approach. 
It is not the question of the rationa- 
list elite alone. It is only a minis- 
cule minority anyway. The question 
is of the masses at large and their 
religious sensibilities. А suitable 
idiom respecting these must be 
evolved. However, this does not 
mean the opportunistic compromise 
with obscurantism. Obscurantism 
must be fought with great determi- 
nation. 


In my opinion, obscurantism can 
be fought more effectively by evolv- 
ing the kind of idiom I am referring 
to. Unfortunately, we talk of 
rationalism and even atheistic secu- 
larism on the one hand, and make 
the worst kind of compromises with 
the forces of obscurantism on the 
other. This has been the bane of 
our socio-political life so far. It is 
better to evolve a creative idiom 
respecting religio-cultural sensibili- 
ties of the masses rather than mak- 
ing compromises for ‘practical poli- 
tics’ with religious orthodoxy and 
obscurantism. 


It is also important to remember 
that any compromise with the com- 
munalists of one community neces- 
sitates compromise with the com- 
munalists of the other community, 
sooner or later. Mrs. Gandhi made 
compromises for ‘practical politics’ 
with the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
and subtly encouraged their com- 
munal campaigning resulting in an 
acute sense of insecurity among the 


minorities and, later, Rajiv Gandhi 
had to succumb to the Muslim 
fundamentalists on the Shah Bano 
issue. In fact it was the tremendous 
sense of insecurity among the Mus- 
lims which led to such a massive 
agitation against the Supreme Court 
judgement. 


А, in my humble opinion, in 
the interest ОЁ communal peace in 
our country the issue of Muslim 
personal law be frozen for the time 
being and some attention be paid 
to the socio-economic problems of 
the Muslims. A lot can be done to 
improve the economic situation of 
Muslim artisans by forming their 
cooperatives and teaching them the 
know-how of trade and finance and 
providing them with concessional 
loans. This would lead to better 
education and- acceptance of change 
because with education and econo- 
mic prosperity, modernization 
would become a felt necessity rather 
than an imposed endeavour. It is 
perhaps a better way of fighting the 
increasing influence of fundamenta- 
lism among the Muslims. 


The masses. are religious, not 
communal. There are also well 
meaning religious and secular 
leaders in all the communities. The 
religious and secular leaderships of 
these communities should come 
together and form solidarity com- 
mittees to fight communalists in 
whichever community they might 
be. For this it would be necessary 
to do honest and rigorous criticism 
of what is bad in one's community 
and acknowledge with generosity 
what is good in the other commu- 
nity. Such an approach can build 
the bridges of understanding and 
mutual confidence. The habit of 
finding fault with others only, 
should be given up. 


These are some tentative sugges- 
tions and not a final solution to the 
problem which is too complex to 
yield easily to any solution. The 
dynamics of capitalist development 
are such that communal violence 
cannot be completly contained in 
our society. We will have to live 
both with communalism and com- 
munal violence for quite some 
time to come. However, we can 
certainly try to reduce its frequency 
and intensity. 


Minority educational rights 


N. 


S. 


KAPUR 


INDIA is a very vast country, 
characterised by immense diversity. 
A number of communities inhabit- 
ing it have their distinct cultural, 
religious, ethnic or other identities. 
There is always a fear that their dis- 
tinct identity may be diluted. The 
problem therefore of safe guarding 
minority interests has more or less 
been a communal problem! as it 
emerged before Independence and 
subsequently engulfed the entire 
country. To some the problem was 
a British creation; to others, the 
rulers could not have ruled unless 
thé ruled were willing to be 
divided.? 


The Constitution of India guaran- 
tees under Article 30(1) ‘All mino- 
rities, whether based on religion or 
language, shall have the right to 
establish and administer educational 
institutions: of their choice.’ Thus 
Art. 30(1) of the Constitution com- 
prises the following elements: 


(i) The guarantee is for a religious 
or a linguistic minority; 

(ii) The right is guaranteed to the 

religious or linguistic minority 

to establish and administer 


educational institutions of its 
choice; 


1 
(iii) That such right is not subject 
to any restriction.® 


[There is no disagreement over the 


said guarantee being available to a 


1. Ralph H. Retzlaff, ‘The Problem :of 
Communal Minorities in the drafting of 
Indian Constitution’ in R.N. Spann, ed, 
Constitutionalism in Asia. Bombay, Asia 
Publishing House, 1963. 


2. H.V. Hodson, The Great Divide, 


Britain, India, Pakistan. London, Hutchin- 
son, 1969 


'3. The 24th amendment of the Consti- 
tution has conferred a power on Parlia- 
ment to take away the fundamental rights 
of minorities. К. Subba Rao, Social 
Justice and Law, p. 94. Institute of Consti- 
tutional and Parliamentary Studies. 


religious or linguistic minority. The 
question that deserves attention is 
over what exactly the framers of 
the Constitution meant when they 
guaranteed to a religious and hn- 
guistic minority the right to estab- 
lish and administer an institution of 
its choice? A reference to the 
speeches of Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, 
Mr. Lahiri, Begum A. Rasul and 
others’ would indicate that it was 
intended to safeguard the religion 
and the language of the minorities.* 


Thus, it follows that in any State, 
any number of persons belonging 


4. Damodar Sarup Seth: ‘If these mino- 


rities are recognised and granted the right 
to establish and administer educational 
institutions of their own, it will not only 
block the way of national unity so essen- 
tial for a country of different faiths, as 
India is, but will also promote communa- 
lism and narrow anti-national outlook as 
was the case hitherto, with disastrous 
results. I therefore submit that only mino- 
rities based on language should be recog- 
nised and be granted the right to establish 
and administer educational institutions and 
that too for the purpose of promotion of 
their language and literature and for 
imparting primary education in their own 
language. Higher studies are to be con- 
ducted in th* national language of the 
State’, Vol. VIE No. 20-22 р. 899, 
Constituent Assembly Debates. 


5. Parliament had passed two amending 
Acts, 1951 and 1965, and under the said 
Act the right of the Muslims to administer 
the Aligarh University was taken away. 
Azeer Basha, a petitioner pleaded that 
the Muslims had established the Aligarh 
University and the said two Acts, in so 
far as they took away their right to 
administer the University, were void as 
infringing Act. 30 of the Constitution. 
'The Supreme Couit came to the conclu- 
sion that the Aligarh University was 
established by the 1920 Act and therefore 
the first condition of Art. 30, viz., that the 
minority should have established it was 
not satisfied and therefore the Act did not 
violate Art 30. The effect of the judge- 


ment was that minoritres: can only estab- · 


lish a University to preserve its culture 
by giving up its right to administer it in 
favour of the State. See also Theodore 
P. Wright ‘Muslim Education in India at 
the Cross, Roads The case of Aligarh’. 
Pacific Affairs 39, Nos. 1 and 2 TRADE 
and Summer 1960) pp. 50-63. 
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to a religious or linguistic minority 
can open an educational institution 
entirely unrelated to the preserva- 
tion of its religion or language but 
otherwise established with the sole 
object of either making profits or 
providing efficiently run educational 
institutions, and claim their funda- 
mental right and thereby demand 
exemption from the general law 
applicable to all other educational 
institutions. 


F, seems that what the framers of 
the Constitution had in mind was 
(i) that an educational institution 
could be set up by a linguistic or 
religious minority for the purpose 
of either teaching the tenets of its 
religion or giving education to the 
members of its community primari- 
ly in the language of the cominunity 
concerned. Therefore, it is obvious 
that if an educational institution 
has no specific characteristics of a 
minority institution by reason of its 
objects or curriculum, then it is 
merely an institution as any other, 
subject to the general laws made 
applicable to all other institutions. 


The expression ‘Educational Insti- 
tutions of their choice’ in Art. 30(1) 
therefore leads to the conclusion 
that the guarantee which is for the 
minorities is one based on a distinc- 
tion between institutions of the 
type for purposes of general edu- 
cation for the benefit of all citizens, 
regardless of their religion or langu- 
age, and a specjal institution esta- 
blished for the purpose of preserv- 
ing either the religion or the 
language of the minority concerned. 


When the Constituent Assembly 
discussed this provision it was in 
the form of Article 23 of the draft 
Constitution. What is now Article 
30(1) and (II) was, in the draft 
Constitution, Article 23(3)(a) and 


6. Commenting on the draft article, 
Jaya Prakash Narain said that the secula- 
risation of general education was neces- 
sary for the growth of a national outlook 
and unity. With this object 1n view he 
suggested two amendments: (1) the cul- 


tural and educational -rights guaranteed 


in the draft article should be confined 
only to linguistic minorities; ‘and (2) 
denominational and communal institutions 
should be forbidden except for the pur- 
ose of the study of religion and oriental 
earning. B. Shiva Rao, The Framing of 
India's Constitution — a Study, p. 276, 


' Indian Institute of Public Administration. 


(b). The separation of this Article 
23(3)(a) and (b) and the group- 
ing of it into a separate article 
was by an amendment moved by 
Thakurdas  Bhargava. And for 
moving this Amendment, Thakur- 
das Bhargava has given no reason 
‚пот is one to be found in the 
speeches of any other member. It 
seems safe to infer that this was 
done purely for purposes of arrange- 
ment of the provisions and there 
was no intention to sever the con- 
nection between all the Articles 
which was evident in the draft 
Constitution and also in the head- 


ing of the Article— Cultural and 
Educational Rights’. 
Obviously, therefore, the right 


guaranteed under Art. 30(1) to the 
religious and linguistic minority is 
for the purpose of enabling the reli- 
gious or linguistic minority to esta- 
blish educational institutions so as 
to safeguard either their religion or 
language.® The educational institu- 
tions thus established for this pur- 
pose cannot be subjected to regu- 
lations which would have the effect 
of eitherabridging or taking away 
the right concerned by this article. 
Hence, once it is clear that the pro- 
visions of a particular law do not 
abridge or take away the guarant- 
eed rights, then they are valid 
because there is by these provisions 
no violation of the rights guarant- 
eed by Article 30(1) of the Constitu- 
tion. 


О... it is understood that the 
right conferred by this Article is in 
relation to minority institutions 





7. Vol. УП, No. 22, p. 897, Constituent 
Assembly Debates. 


8 Swiss Constitution: 


Art. 49 — *No person may be compelled 
to become a member of any religious 
association, submit to any religious 
instruction, perform any act of religion 
ог incur any penalties, of any kind what- 


soever, by reason of his teligious 
opinions. ` 
Persons exercising the authority of 


parent or guardian are entitled їп con- 
formity with the foregoing principles, to 
determine the religious education of 
children up to the age of sixteen yeats. 


U.S.A. Public aid to sectarian , schools 
either in the form of a grant'.of money 
or the use of public property and ` whether 
directly or indirectly is prohibited. Ever- 
son, Board of Education of the Township 
of Ewing, 91 L. Rd, 711. ү 


established with the sole object and 
for the purpose of conserving the 
religion or language of the minority 
community, then it is easy to under- 
stand why the framers of the consti- 
tution have been most anxious to 
leave this right absolutely unfet- 
tered, because to allow any restric- 
tions on such rights even under the 
guise of regulations would be to 
strike at the very root of the Indian 
tradition which has recognised the 
need for the scrupulous recognition 
ofthe rights of religious and lin- 
guistic minorities to preserve their 
culture and their language in an 
atmosphere of tolerance and under- 
standing. 


T. basic character of the right 
under Article (30(1) is acknowledged 
by emphasising the fact that the 
rights guaranteed to minorities, reli- 
gious or linguistic, are for the pur- 
poses of conserving either the ‘reli- 
gion or language’. Thus, where this 
specific characteristic is absent in an 
institution, that institution will not 
qualify for the guarantee under 
Article 30(1) of the Constitution. 


Therefore, if the Delhi Sikh 
Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee 
establishes a general education insti- 
tution for the purpose and with the 
object of imparting education to the 
students in the Union Territory of 
Delhi and not with a specific and 
clear purpose of propagating 
Sikhism through the establishment 
of such educational institutions, 
then the guarantee under Article 
30(1) is not available to the said 
institutions. The Memorandum and 
Articles of Association of the 
Society which was set up for the 
purpose of running such educational 
institutions may be examined in this 
connection ® 


An educational system which is 
not secularly oriented is likely to 
instil in young minds a sense of 
aloofness and separateness from the 
national mainstream and may even 
create a communal temper at an 
impressionable age. The need of the 
hour is involvement of all commu- 
nities in the national endeavour. 


9. For example, the Memorandum and 


Articles of Association of St. Stephen's 


- College, Delhi and Bijnor Inter College, 


Bijnor, both claim clearly the status of a 
minority institution, 


Else, it is likely to lead to fragmen- 
tation and would be against national 
cohesion. It is likely to create 
islands of intellectual arrogance, 
because it makes them a law unto 
themselves with no corresponding 
responsibility for responsiveness to 
the social, intellectual and other 
needs ofthe nation It is likely to 
encourage the creation of teaching 
shops which enjoy all the privileges 
and immunities minus correspond- 
ing responsibility. 


Nevertheless, sufficient experience 
has been gained now in the actual 
operation of the right to the mino- 
rities to establish and administer 
their educational institutions to war- 
rant a close second look at the pro- 
blems that have been created there- 
by. Indeed, the entire problem 
deserves re-consideration. There can 
be no doubt that vexed problems 
have arisen, oddly in particular for 
members ofthe minority commu- 
nities themselves who serve in these 
minority-run institutions. 


A ncm the following changes 
in Article 30(1) of the Constitution 
ire suggested so that it is made 
more specific and clear. 


Art. 30(1): That the minority, reli- 
gious or linguistic has 
the right to establish and 
maintain an educational 
institution, 


Explanation: That a  minority's 
‘ight is confined only to its religious 
or linguistic affairs within the insti- 
ution established and maintained 
inder the provision of this Article. 


Art. 30(a): That service conditions 
of teachers teaching in 
an educational institu- 
tion established and 
maintained under Art. 
30(1) shall be at par with 
the teachers working in 
educational institutions 
exempted from the pur- 
view of this Article. 


Keeping in view the constitu- 
onal provisions and the judge- 
jents of the High Courts and the 
upreme Court, it can be proposed 
iat minority-run educational insti- 
itions whose governing bodies are 
uilty of mismanagement should be 


controlled by a Board to be consti- 
tuted by the university comprising 
only members cf that minority com- 
munity possessing sound academic 
qualifications. The term of the 
Board can be specified. 


Interestingly, in 1971-72, the 
Union Government had constituted 
a Gurudwara Board consisting 
entirely of the Sikh Community 
which took control of the Guru- 
dwaras in Delhi till the enactment 
of the Delhi Sikh Gurudwara Act. 
The gurudwaras in Delhi had then 
become the hotbed of politics and 
factionalism led to violent clashes 
in and outside the Delhi gurudwaras 
between two opposing Akali groups. 
Surprisingly, no such provision exists 
in the Constitution for а take-over 
of mis-managed minority educa- 
tional institutions, although every 
such institution houses a church, a 
mandir, a mosque or a gurudwara 
within the premises of their respec- 
tive campuses, 


i minority-run educational 
institutions must prove themselves 
worthy or otherwise suffer some 
restrictions. In fact this is one of 
the blunders committed by the 
founding fathers of the Constitution 
to have made Art. 30 absolute, un- 
fettered and unrestricted whereas 
every other fundamental right is 
hedged around with one or more 
restrictions. The result is that when 
such educational institutions 
become rotten political boroughs 
for serving caste, religious or lin- 
guistic groups, then the very con- 
cept of minority controlled institu- 
tions loses its meaning and content. 


Such suggestions need be examin- 


ed not only in the context of tbe 


10. Similar provisions are contained in 
the Kerala University Act, 1974. 


11. One of the changes in the Statute 
of Calcutta University envisaged that the 
Governing Body of a private college can 
be reconstituted by the university which 
will have a say in the affairs of the college 
concerned. The institution managed or 
set up by religious or linguistic minorities 
will, however, not be affected by this 
change. According to Dr S P. Banerjee, 
the Registrar of the university, some of 
these private colleges had deteriorated in 
recent years resulting in financial and 
other irregularities. 

*Changes in Statute may affect Bengal 
Colleges’ — The ‘Statesman, October 
21, 1978, Delhi Edition. 


current demands for protection of 
minority rights but also in relation 
to the statutory security being 
claimed by the teaching and non- 
teaching staff of educational insti- 
tutions run by the minorities. A 
petition? signed by a large number 
of teachers of minority colleges of 
Delhi University was once submit- 
ted to Parliament praying that 
statutory service conditions be made 
uniform, failing which teachers of 
minority colleges be given the 
option to shift to non-minority col- 
leges. This is a pointer towards the 
exploitation of employees under the 
cloak of minority гірћќв.18 : ' 


Í, is advisable in the interest of 
secular democracy and national 
unity that the temptation to bring 
religion to the aid of the crusade 
for education should be resisted.!4 
The support of the pecple for the 
cause of education must be sought 
on its own merit. The only way in 
which democracy can secure its 
ends without endangering its own 
survival, is by appealing to reason 
aud not to emotion. It may be the 
longer way but it is also much the 
safer way. 


12 The petition was presented at the 


sitting of the Rajya Sabha on March 
12, 1975 by Dr. V.P. Dutt, MP This 
was considered by a Committee of the 
House Presided over by SS. Mariswamy. 
The Committee adopted the report at its 
meeting held on the same day. The Com- 
mittee directed that a copy of the petition 
be circulated in extenso to all members 
ofthe Rajya Sabha under Rule 151 of 
the Rules of Procedure and Conduct of 
Business in the Rajya Sabha and a copy 
thereof be forwarded to the Government 
of India 

13. The news ‘State To Pay A! College 
Staff in Bengal’ which appeared in the 
Statesman dated February 4, 1978 1s con- 
sidered detrimental to the interests of 
teachers and non-teaching employees of 
colleges run by religious authorities and 
linguistic minorities in the State. Though 
the Ordinance will benefit 11000 teachers 
and other employees, those of minority 
colleges shall be denied this economic 
benefit. 

14. The news *Exams held in peaceful 
atmosphere’ The Hindustan Times Weekly 
dated August 5, 1984. It reports ‘The 
Khalsa College was the main Centre of 
the banned AISSF (АП India Sikh Stu- 
dents Federation). Mr. Prakash Singh 
Majithia, Convenor of Akali Dal Ad 
Hoc Committee is the President of the 
Managing Committee. According to 
reliable sources of the College some of 
its teachers having sympathy for the late 
Bhindranwale, have gone underground, 
They fear arrest by security forces.’ 
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Growth trends 
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INDIA is a country inhabited by a 
number of religious groups. In 
1981, the enumerators had instruc- 
tions to record religions actually 
returned by the respondents. 


In this study of the variations 
in the growth of followers of each 
religion, we will be dealing mainly 
with 15 States, Chandigarh, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh and 
Punjab will be considered as one 
unit and referred to as Punjab 
throughout the study. Further, 
unlike previous censuses for which 
the data is based on the schedule fil- 
led for each individual, the’ 1981 data 
is based on the-religion of the nead 
of the household. It is hoped that 
this is quite comparable and near 
to the reality because the number 
of multi-religious households pre- 
sumably will be negligible in India. 


Table 1 shows the number of . 


adherents of the six major religions 
and their percentage to the total 
population at the 1981 census. 


Hindus are obviously spread 
throughout the country. Like 
previous censuses, in 1981 also, they 
formed the majority with more than 
80 per cent of the population in 
most of the States. The percentage 
of Hindus is lowest in Lakshadweep 
followed by Mizoram, Nagaland, 
Meghalaya, Jammu & Kashmir, 
and Punjab. Table 2 gives the rate 
of growth of Hindus in the States 
of India since 1901. 


Except for 1911-21, Hindus have 
registered a positive growth rate in 
all the decades. The maximum was 
observed in 1941-51 when vast 
numbers of Hindus came over from 
Pakistan as a result of partition. 
Some of the border States like 
Assam (82.91), West Bengal (40 86), 
Gujarat (39.68), Rajasthan (39.13) 





and Punjab (38.34) recorded 
enormous rates of growth. Even 
others recorded a higher rate of 
growth because of the settlement of 
refugees. 


The second decade which register- 
ed a high growth is 1961-71. This 
was apparently due to a higher rate 
of growth of the total population.— 
Assam (37.14) and Jammu & 
Kashmir (38.60) registered higher 
rates and during the next decade of 
1971-81 the higher growth rate in 
respect of Hindus was recorded in 
Jammu & Kashmir (37.47) and 
Rajasthan (32.52). The rate of 
growth in other States was more or 
less around the growth rate of the 
total population. Only in 1911-21 
was а negative growth rate register- 
ed because of famines ard pestilence 
during the decade. The maximum 


TABLE 1 





Distribution of Population by 
Religion, India 1981 


-— 








Religion Population Per cent 
(million) to total 
population 
Total 
population* 665.29 100.00 
Hindus 549.78 82.64 
Muslims 75.51 11.35 
Christians 16.16 2.43 
Sikhs 13.08 1.96 
Buddhists 4.72 0.71 
Jains 3.21 0.48 
Other religions 2.77 0.42 
Religion not 
stated 0.06 0.01. 





"Excluding Assam, where Census could 
not be held due to disturbed conditions in 
that State during the 1981 Census opera- 
tions. 

Source: Registrar General & Census 
Commissioner, India, Series I — India, 
Paper 3 of 1984 — Household Population 
by Religion of Head of Household. 


loser was Rajasthan which register- 
ed a negative of 6.68 per cent. 
Others recording a negative growth 
rate were Maharashtra ( 3.74), 


Uttar Pradesh (-3.22) Orissa 
(— 2.77), West Bengal (—2.64), 
Karnataka (—2.14) and Bihar 


(— 0.55). 


T, growth rate for 1901-11, 
1921-31 and 1931-41 was low. In 
1901-11, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu and Jammu & Kashmir 
registered negative growth rates. 
Except Bihar, Karnataka and West 
Bengal, all other States had higher 
growth rates in comparison to the 
over-all growth rate of Hindus in 
India. Madhya Pradesh and Assam 
recorded the highest growth rates, 
17.52 and 14.66 per cent respective- 
ly, for the decade. 


^ In 1921-31, no other State except 
Punjab recorded a negative rate. 
All, with the exception of Jammu & 
Kashmir, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, 
had higher rates of growth than the 
all-India rate for Hindus. 


In 1951-61, though the rate of 
growth remained high (20.30), yet 
it went down by 7.07 points lower 
than the all-India average observed 
during 1941-51. The highest was 
Assam which recorded a rate of 
growth of 33.96 per cent followed 
by West Bengal (32.63). 


During 1961-71, the overall 
growth rate in respect of Hindus 
^ increased which was higher than 
the growth rate observed during 
1951-61 by 3.39 points, being 23 69 
per cent. In eight States, the rate of 
growth was less than the all-India 
average and in the remining seven 
was higher than the  all-India 
average. 


In 1971-81 the country, excluding 
Assam, has shown a slight upward 
trend (24.15) in comparison to the 
1961-71 rates. Seven States recorded 
arate of growth higher than the 
all-India average while the same 

- number recorded a lower rate. Since 
the 1981 census could not be held 
in Assam due to disturbed condi- 
tions in that State, when the 1981 
census operation was conducted in 
the rest of the country, the 1971-81 
growth rate for Assam could not be 
worked out. 


Muslims come next in India’s 
population with a strength of 75.71 
million. Though they formed only 
11.35 per cent of India’s population, 
excluding Assam in 1981, still their 
number is short only by about 
2 million of the population of 
Pakistan which is one of the largest 
Muslim countries. 


Table 2 gives the rate of growth 
of Muslims for each decade since 
1901. ` 


Т. Muslims had a higher rate 
of growth than the Hindus in all 
the decades except 1901-11 and 
1941-51. In 1941-51, it went down 
for the same reasons that the Hindus 
gained — partition and migration. 
Otherwise there has been a steady 
improvement in their rate of growth 
since 1911. 


During 1901-11 and 1911-21 it 
was 3.14 and 1.23 per cent respecti- 
vely. In 1901-11, only Punjab 
(— 11.04) and Uttar Pradesh ( — 1.01) 
registered a negative ratio. Among 
other States, Gujarat (2.96) and 
Or.issa (272) had rates of growth 
lower than the all-India average for 
Muslims. Assam recorded the 
highest (33.28) percentage during 
that decade apnd even in the next 
decade.of 1911-21. During 1911-21, 
Muslims in six States out of 15 


registered a negative rate of 
growth. 
The decade 1921-31 showed 


appreciable gain in the Muslim rate 
of growth, 13.41 points more than 
the previous decades. Except Jammu 
& Kashmir, Orissa, Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal, all other 
States ,recorded higher rates of 
growth, than the all-India average. 
The highest was Assam (49.30 per 
cent). 


Similarly, in 1931-41, their rate 
of growth went up by 3.96 points 
over the previous decade's. None 
of the States registered a negative 
rate, Seven States had rates of 
growth lower than the all-India 
average. The lowest positive rate 
observed was in Madhya Pradesh 
(8.76) and the highest in Assam 
(33.99). 


During 1941-51, the partition of 
India took place and many Muslims 
migrated to Pakistan, thereby giving 


them a negative growth rate for 
this decade. Punjab recorded the 
maximum negative growth rate 
(—94.39). The border States of West 
Bengal and Rajasthan also showed 
a negative rate of growth, (—) 20.53 
and (—) 26.45 per cent respectively. 


In the decade 1951-61 and 1961-71 
Muslims registered a higher rate 
of growth than those observed for 
the total population. During 1951- 
61, six States registered higher rates 
of growth than the all-India average 
for Muslims. 


In 1961-71, the rate of growth 
improved considerably by another 
5.24 points over the  previcus 
decade's. Only five States had a 
lower rate than the all-India average. 


During 1971-81, the rate of 
growth was a shade lower (30.59) 
that the previous decade (30.85). 
Only five States (Karnataka, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Punjab and 
Rajasthan) registered the rate of 
growth higher than the all-India. 
In the remaining States, excluding 
Assam, the rate of growth was less 
than the all-India average. 


j| М 2 gives the rate of growth 
of Christians also for each decade 
since 1901. Christians form 2.41 
per cent of the 1981 total popula- 
tion of India, excluding Assam. As 
most of them are converts from one 
sect or other from India, their rate 
of growth has been high since the 
decade 1901-11 because of conver- 
sion and later perhaps because of 
high fertility, as in the decade 
1961-71, but it dropped to 16.77 
per cent during 1971-81. Such a low 
rate of growth had never been 
observed in their case since 1901, 
except during the decade 1931-41 
when the rate of growth was still 
lower (4.22). Otherwise the rate of 
growth had, in their case, always 
been higher than the rate obtained 
for 1971-81. 


Till 1931 they exhibited an excep- 
tionally high rate of growth. In 
the decade 1901-11, Orissa and 
Madhya Pradesh registered a growth 
rate of 355,84 and 214.30 per cent 
respectively. Both these States had 
a high proportion of the tribal popu- 
lation among whom  missionaries 
were active, 


‘population 


As mentioned earlier, during 
1931-41, Christians suddenly recor- 
ded a low rate of growth. Many 
States like Assam, (—82.27), 
Orissa (—65 39), Madhya Pradesh 
(-—33.23), Uttar Pradesh (—21.51), 
Bihar (—13.77) and West Bengal 
(- 7.13) registered negative rates. 
Е.А. Gait, Census Commissioner 
for the 1911 Census, said in his 
report, that ‘the rising national 
spirit in India sometimes manifests 
itself in hostility to the missionaries 
and determined efforts to impede 
their programme. This is notably 
the case with the Arya Samaj.’ 


In 1941-51, again there was a 
tremendous spurt in the rate of 
growth of Christians which became 
45.19 percent. Perhaps this was 
partly due to the Christians mig- 
rating to India along with Hindus 
from Pakistan after partition. The 
next decade recorded a growth rate 
of 27.35; though it declined by 
about 18 points from the previous 
decade, still it was quite high. Uttar 
Pradesh showed a negative rate 
(—17.95). Only seven other States 
had lower rates of growth than the 
all-India average for this decade. 


During 1961-71, the rate rose to 
32.60 per cent gaining by 5.25 points 
over the previous decade. The 
highest growth rate was observed 
in Jammu & Kashmir (152.18). 
Four other States, Orissa (88.49), 
Madhya Pradesh (51.91) Assam 
(49.42) and Tamil Nadu (34.31) had 
higher rates of growth than the all- 
India average. 


The next decade of 1971-81 
recorded an extremely low rate of 
16.79 per cent which was lower than 
the rate of growth observed during 
the preceding three decades. The 
Christian population declined by 
21.39 per cent during 1971-81 in 
Andhra Pradesh. Other States where 
the rate of growth of the Christian 
population was less than the all- 
India average were Kerala (16.46), 
Punjab (15.45), Bihar (12.37) and 
Maharashtra (10.92). The highest 
rate was registered by Rajasthan, 
followed by West Bengal. 


us according to the 1981 


Census, form 1.96 per cent of India's 
(excluding Assam). 


Table 2 gives the rate of growth of 
Sikhs also since 1901 for India and 
15 selected States. 


In 1901-11, Sikhs had recorded a 
growth rate of 2830 per cent, 
though five States had registered 
negative rates. But the growth rate 
fell sharply to 6 13 per cent in 
1911-21, with eight States register- 
ing negative rates. In both these 
decades, Punjab (Punjab, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh and Chandigarh 
taken together) which is the cradle 
of Sikhism recorded 28 09 and 6.29 
per cent of growth which were 
almost the same as their all-India 
rates (29 30 and 6.13 respectively). 


During 1921-31, the rate of 
growth again rose to 32.04 per cent. 
During 1931-41, it remained steady 
at 31.75 per cent and Tamil Nadu 
alone recorded a negative rate. 


The decade 1941-51, obviously 
because of partition, showed an 
increase of 54.68 per cent during the 
decade. Twelve States recorded a 
rate of growth higher than the all- 
India average. Only Uttar Pradesh 
recorded a negative 
1951-61, the growth rate was 26.15. 
Only Karnataka showed а negative 
rate while eight States showed a 
rate of growth higher than the all- 
India one, the highest being in 
Kerala (166.88 per cent). 


In the decade 1961-71, the rate 
again rose by 6.13 points, with all 
the States registering positive rates; 
only four States recorded a rate of 
growth less than the all-India aver- 
age. 


During the recent decade of 
1971-81, the rate of growth declined 
by 6.13 points to 26.15 per cent 
which incidentally is equal to the 
rate of growth observed for 1951-61. 
The only State which registered a 
negative rate was Karnataka 
(— 6.28). Six States registered a rate 
of growth less than the all-India 
average. The lowest positive rate of 
growth was registered by Kerala, 
closely followed by Tamil Nadu. 
The highest rate of growth was 
registered by Madhya Pradesh close- 
ly preceded by Rajasthan. 


Buddhists form 0.71 ‘per cent of 
India’s 1981 population excluding 


rate. Шш, 


Assam. Table 2 gives also the rates 
of growth of Buddhists for each 
decade since 1901. 


In 1901-11 and 1911-21, their 
rates of growth were 12 85 and 4.46 
per cent respectively. In 1931-41, a 
high negative rate of (—) 29.51 per 
cent was seen. In 1901-11 and 
1911-21 as many as six and five 
States showed negative rates and in 
1931-41 as many as seven States 
recorded negative rates. 


The decades 1921-31 and 1941-51 
recorded 18.02 and 45.21 per cent 
rates of growth. During these 
decades, ten States registered a rate 
of growth higher than the all-India 
average. The real boom came during 
1951-61 when the rate of growth 
touched 1697. 46 per cent, which is 
the highest for any religion on an 
all-India basis. ‘The striking increase ~ 
has been in part due to the neo- 
Buddhist movement which swept 
the country during the decade.’ 


In 1961-71 the rate of growth 
slid down to 17.20 per cent. Madhya 
Pradesh (— 27.82) showed a negative 
growth rate and twelve States 
recorded a higher rate of growth 
than the all-India average. 


Interestingly enough, though the 
rate of growth during 1971-8] 
was considerably high (22.52) in 
comparison to 1961-71 (17.20), five 
States registered a negative rate of 
growth. These States are Kerala 
(—63.14), Bihar (—37.52), Tamil 
Nadu (—35.98), Madhya Pradesh . 
(—7.96) and Orissa (-513). The 
highest rate was recorded by 
Karnataka preceded by Punjab, 
Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh. 


Js area small group forming 
0.48 per cent of India's 1981 popu- 
lation (excluding Assam). Table 2 
gives the rates of growth like other 
religions of Jains also for each 
decade since 1901. 


The growth of Jains had been 
slow till 1951, the maximum rate 
being 15.78 per cent in 1941-51, ` 
The first two decades of the century 
registered a negative rate with about 
half the States registering negative 
rates in each decade. During 
1921-31, the rate of growth was 
6.97 per cent, but at least eight 


Decadal Growth Rate for Six Major Religions, 1901-11 to 1971-81 


TABLE 2 





India| State 1901-11 1911-21. 1921-31 1931-41 1941-51 
HINDUS 
INDIA 5.11 —0.63 ` 10.77 6.20 27.37 
Andhra Pradesh 11.32 0.07 11.35 9.43 18.02 
Assam* 14.66 18.76 25.73 —19.73 82.91 
Bihar 2.29 —0.55 11.01 3.81 27.81 
Gujarat 8.05 540 14.45 5.59 39.68 
Jammu & Kashmir —0.36 0.98 6.71 10.61 NA 
Karnataka 3.22 — 2.14 9.15 9.46 20.84 
Kerala 8.56 6.07 19.03 11.14 24 89 
Madhya Pradesh 17.52 0.69 13.59 — 6.76 45.56 
Maharashtra . 1047 — 3.74 . 16.37 3.89 29.63 
Orissa 8.70 — 2.77 ` 1502 -13.19 42.45 
Punjab@ — 16.12 3.15 — 3.69 18.64 36.34 
Rajasthan 6.48 —6 68 : 17.49 4.09 39.13 
Tamil Nadu — 8.21 345' 7.80 11.11 14.15 
Uttar Pradesh —1.13 —3.22 5.95 11.95 14.36 
West Bengal 3.87 — 2.64 9.27 14.16 40.86 
MUSLIMS 

` INDIA 3.14 1.23 ` 14.64 18.60 —16.48 
Andhra Pradesh 12.26 4,28 17.87 23.82 16.12 
Assam* 33.28 47.50 : 49.30 33.99 22.46 
Bihar 3.23 0.94 15.93 13.73 — 6.45 
Gujarat 2.96 1.83 15.74 18 78 1.94 
-Jammu & Kashmir 9.96 7.15. 11.23 9.95 МА 
Karnataka 6.82 2.43 14.75 19.84 14.41 
Kerala 14.72 7.38 19.69. 17.12 30.71 
Madhya Pradesh 3.29 — 1.68 15.46 8.76 11.22 
Maharashtra 11.46 — 0.85, 19.75 21 34 12.61 
Orissa 2.72 —7.26 7.33 18.13 6.45 
Punjab@ —11.04 3.98 13.72 19.70 — 94.39 
Rajasthan 5.60 —6.08 , 16 55 16.06 — 26.54 
Tamil Nadu 11.55 1.00: 14.91 22.60 13.04 
Uttar Pradesh —1.01 —2.56 10.54 16.92 3.58 
West Bengal 6.41 —3.35 9.88 21.24 — 20.53 

CHRISTIANS 

INDIA 29.87 21.09. 33.32 4.22 45.19 
Andhra Pradesh 34.20 34.79 64.60 23.54 20.35 
Assam * 77.80 90.51. 80.19  —82.27 22.66 
Bihar 35.04 12.56 33.70 | —13.77 1354.75 
Gujarat 4.34 19 87 12.46 29.61 9.30 
Jammu & Kashmir 129.92 74.10 32.18 59.11 NA 
Karnataka 12.48 13.05: 21.75 24.32 32.98 
Kerala 25.30 24.42' 34 52 21.95 19.54 
Madhya Pradesh 214.30 4.54 28.78 | —33.23 25.18 
Maharashtra 16.21 13.46, 23 37 26.39 31.16 
Orissa 355.84 31.58 61.19 — 65.39 273.74 
Punjab) 141.85 65.48 10.55 22.60 — 18.14. 
Rajasthan 45.87 7.77 22.03 —8.28 —1.83 
Tamil Nadu 16.52 7.65: 19.04 10.10 35.83 








1951-61 1961-71 1971-81 
20.30 23.69 24,15 
15.96 19.82 24.68 
33.96 37.14 NA 
18.96 19.54 23.34 
28.11 29.85 28.04 
NA 38.60 37.47 
21.90 23.08 25.95 
23.23 23.35 16.70 
23.14 28.26 24.29 
13.58 26.98 23.73 
19 59 23.35 19.13 
29.81 23.26 26.41 
25.44 27.36 32.52 
11.33 21.05 17.29 
16.13 18.52 24.82 
32.63 25.75 21.37 
25.61 30.85 30.59 
12.65 29.66 28.79 
38.56 30.91 МА 
32.29 31.26 30.03 
20.25 28.88 29,29 
NA 25 00 26.42 
19.40 33.71 31.84 
27.50 37.49 29.96 
25.45 37.80 37.79 
24.54 39.50 37.15 
22.11 51.64 29.33 
39.53 37.07 34.16 
32.62 35.27 40.14 

8.14 34.83 19.78 
19.48 26.77 29.11 
36.48 29.76 29 55 
27.35 32.60 16.77 
15.91 27.63 —21.39 
56.89 49.42 NA 

20.85 31.17 12.37 
16.66 20.12 21.37 
NA 152.18 18,09 
16.52 25.1: 24.70 
26.95 25 28 16.46 

132.47 51.91 23.04 
29.38 27.93 10:92 
41.63 88.49 26.80 
51.68 18.37 15.45. 

100.19 32.09 31.01 
23.51 34.31 18.17 
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India| State 


Uttar Pradesh 74,38 
West Bengal 22.29 
INDIA. we 28.30 
Andhra Pradesh | 30.33 
Assam* 46.72 
Bihar - . 42,120.00 
‘Gujarat ~ —87.89 
Jammu & Kashmir 19.54 
Karnataka 185.10 - 
Kerala — 100.00 
Madhya Pradesh 81.75 
Maharashtra — 32.73 | 
Orissa —21.55- 
Punjab@ 28.09 
Rajasthan E 320.52 
Tamil Nadu , ++ 
Uttar Pradesh - 1.05 . 
West Bengal 729.09 
INDIA 12.85 
Andhra Pradesh: 6.25 ° 
Assam * 24.23 
Bihar — 62.10 
Gujarat — 69.57 
Jammu & Kashmir — 0.74 
Karnataka — 6388.89 
Madhya Pradesh 88.24 
Maharashtra 20.50 
Kerala **88.60 
Orissa 132.80 
Punjab 2 5.66 
Rajasthan Qo 869 
Tamil Nadu 224.53 
Uttar Pradesh — 1.01 
West Bengal 9.62 
INDIA —7.52 
Andra Pradesh 20.49 
Assam* 35.71 
Bihar 57.67 . 
Gujarat — 6.99 
Jammu & Kashmir —27.29 
Karnataka — 11.49 
Kerala | 28.73 
Madhya Pradesh — 20.40 
Maharashtra - 4.43 
Orissa: 321.43 
Punjab - 9.22 
Rajasthan — 4.02 
Tamil Nadu 8.16 
Uttar Pradesh — 10 46 
West Bengal 46.73 


NA stands for not available. 
*Includes Meghalaya & ,Mizoram. 


1901-11 


1911-21 


13.13 
10.69 


6.13 
— 46.07 
28.77 


—34.72 . 


43.90 . 
23.70 


—37.44, . 
* 


— 20.23 


—22.43 ` 


19.78 
6.29 
-971- 


`— 57,14. 


~ 6.02 
6.25' 


4.46 
94.12 
—2.87 
127.66 
700.00 
3.63 
114 21 
450.00 
151.63 
50.00 

- 22.11 
— 24.54 


` — 50.00 


—77.62 


"—37.34 


4.38 


= 5.26' 
107.45 
37.23 
0.35 
— 3.73 
56.48 
3.23 

= 11 13 
—4 68 
3.26 
3.11 
4.15 

— 15.48. 
— 4.14 

—10.07' 

102.30 ° 


232 —21.5: -24,26.. 
22.71 3 67 98 
SIKHS : 
3204 31.75 54.68 
91.50 12.42 89.06 
168.42.- . "43.62 1.73 
309.14. 127.60 195.72... 
322.60 . 209.89: 203.24.. 
1846 ^ 3577 | NA ` 
36 39 12.85 59194 ' 
1,400.00: 24667 ` 49231 ` 
106.92 , 219.50 129,56 
132.88 11512 22723 
136.70 84.50 714.58 
28.80 23.63. 55.13 
370.78. ^ 9747. 79.81 
17,533.33. —30.62 550.14 
226.74. 400.000  —15.5'- 
216.46 - 124.907 12202. 
BUDDHISTS | 
18.02. —29.51 4521. 
20000 44545 —574] 
19.58 | —34 75 168.90 
392 52 30.93 58.26 
67.86 ` —8.51 130 23 
2.80 5.76 NA 
21.34 21.21 ~7.23 
96.97 ^ 16.922 2914.47 
123: - 7 145.51 
897.44 —88.43 100 00 
15.60 9.89 48.70 
35.57: —89.84 114.45 
400.00 28000 22852.63 
.—21.1] —19.61 52.13 
49.59: 651.30 —41.51 
14.04  —29.03 90.33 
JAINS ° 
697 1368 15 78 
34.53 0.05 12.44 
—26.0 177.61 —36.93 
—10.57 15.63 95.38 - 
3.91 11.44 * 5.35 
11.89 56.36, NA 
18:36 <86 28.95 
41 99 29 57 39 94. 
13.46. —564 34.35 
5.39 27.34 31.74 
7.95 94.16 63.14: 
2.33 -—07 26.32 
7.56 8.53- 3.85 
2232-1 21.39 
0.05 51.14 — 5,36 ` 
—2704 >- 50.86 


@lneludes Haryana, Himachal Pradesh & Chandigarh, 
Source: Census tables of respective censuses. 


. **stands for infinity. 


Note: The 1971-81 growth rate for India excludes Assam. 
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1921-31 


1931-41 1941-51 


1951-61 
- —17.95 - 


12.52 


1697.46 
2836.09 
61.36 


4848 28 


112063.29 


1 


113.10 — 


153.33 
—53.15 
1173.47 
— 82.60 
—34.10 

300.28 

37.46 


25.26 
84.26 
127.10 
115.53 
9.30 
NA 
24 66 


112.23 


36.73 
43.87 
83.89 

8.24 
13.80 
27.90 
24,93 
37.40 


1961-71 


29.68 
23.09 


32.28 

47.04 

40.50 

38.52 

89.02 

67.87 

107.79 
56.20 

50.61 

76 62 

102.86 
31 34 

24.43 

69.65 

30.29 

2.63 


17 20 
48.60 
28.97 
66.59 
71.71 
19.84 
44.72 
— 27 82 
17.02 
165 35 
1763.88 


80,717 


379.84 
41.75 
207.45 
8.24 


28.48 
78.74 
39.26 
43.11 
10.21 
—1941 
25.52 
12.44 
39.24 
44.88 
184.14 
10.95 
25.43 


44.96 77 ° 


2.5 
19.54 








1971-81 


23.06 
26.98 


States recorded a rate of growh 
higher than the all-India average. 
Similarly for 1941-51, eight States 


registered a rate of growth higher 


than the all-India average. 


The decade 1951-61 and 1961-71 
showed a steady increase in their 
growth rate, with all the States, 
except Jammu & Kashmir in 
1961-71, showing a positive growth 
Tate. 


This declined by 4.79 points from 
28.48 during 1961-71 and 23.69 
during 1971-81. None of the States 
during 1971-81 recorded negative 
rates of growth but it was merely 
1.86 per cent in the case of Orissa. 
The highest rate of growth was 
experienced by Jammu & Kashmir 
(37.04) which incidentally was the 
only State which recorded a negative 
rate of growth during 1961-71 and 
that too was 19.41 per cent. Other 
than Jammu & Kashmir, the States 
which recorded a reasonably high 
rate of growth were Karnataka 
(36.15) and Maharashtra (33.50). 


Table 3 gives the distribution by 
States and Union territories, of 
religions having each a population 
of 10 million or more in 1981. These 
religions in order of their strength 
(million) (excluding Assam) are 
Hindus (549.78), Muslims (75.51), 
Christians (16.17) and Sikhs (13.09). 
A common feature is that excepting 
Hindus, a majority of these reli- 
gious groups are concentrated in a 
few States. For example, about 
52.01 per cent of Muslims are in 
only three States, Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal and Bihar. More than 
58.56 per cent of Christians are in 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Andhra 
Pradesh. About 78 per cent of Sikhs 
are in Punjab. 


- Table 4 gives the rate of growth 
of adherents of these religions from 
the turn of the century. 


Leaving out 1941-51, which 
recorded unusual rates of growth 
because of partition, it will be 
observed that Hindus always had a 
rate of growth lower than that of 
the total population. Muslims 
except for the decade 1901-11 and 
1941-51 have always recorded a 
higher rate of growth than the total 
population. ‘So have Christians 
(except in 1931-41) and Sikhs, - 


TABLE 3 





Percentage Distribution of Population (1981) of Four Major Communities 
Among States and Union Territories 


India] State 
Union territory 


Total 


INDIA* 

Andhra Pradesh 
Bihar 

Gujarat 

Haryana 
Himachal Pradesh 
. Jammu & Kashmir 
. Karnataka 

. Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
10. Maharashtra 

11. Manipur 

12. Meghalaya 

13. Nagaland 

]4. Orissa 

15. Punjab 

16. Rajasthan 

17. Sikkim 

18. Tamil Nadu 

19. Tripura 

20. Uttar Pradesh 
21. West Bengal 
Union Territories 
A & N Islands 
Arunachal Pradesh 
Chandigarh 

D & N Haveli 
Delhi 

Goa, Daman & Diu 
Lakshadweep 
Mizoram 
Pondicherry 


100.00 
8.05 
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Population 





Hindus Muslims Christians Sikhs 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
8.65 6.00 8.87 0.12 
10.55 13.08 4.58 0.60 
5.55 3.85 0.82 0.17 
2.10 0.69 0.08 6.13 
0.75 0.09 0.02 0.40 
0.35 5.09 0.05 1.02 
5.80 5.44 4.73 0.05 
2.69 7.16 32.38 0.01 
8.82 3.31 2.18 1.09 
9.30 7.69 4.92 0.82 
0.16 0.13 2.61 0.01 
0.04 0.06 4.35 0.01 
0.02 0.02 3.85 0.01 
4.58 0.56 2.97 0.11 
1.13 0 22 1.14 77.99 
5.57 3.30 0.24 3.77 
0.04 0.01 0.04 N 
7.82 3.34 17.31 0.03 
0.33 0.18 0.15 
16.80 23.38 1.00 3.51 
7.64 15.55 1.98 0.38 
0.02 0.02 0.30 0.01 
0.00. 0.01 0.17 0.01 
0.06 0.01 0.03 0.73 
0.02 . N 0.01 N 
0.95 0.64 0.38 3.01 
0.13 0.07 1.97 0.01 
N 0.05 N 0.00 
0.01 N 2.56 N 
0.09 0.05 0.31 N 


*Excludes Assam. N stands for Negligible. Source: As in Table 1, 


TABLE 4 





. Decadal Growth of Adherents of Four Major Communities, India* 





Decade Total pop. Hindus 
1901-11 5.75 5.11 
1911-21 — 0.30 —0.63 
1921-31 11.00 10.77 
1931-41 14.22 6.20 
1941-51 13.31 27.31 
1951-61 21.51 20.73 
1961-71 24,80 23.69 
1971-81" 24.69 ' 24.15 
*Excludes Assam 








Muslims Christians Sikhs 
3.14 29.87 28.30 
1.23 21.09 6.13 

14.64 33.32 32.04 
18.60 4.22 31.75 

— 16.48 45.19 54.68 
25.61 27.83 26.15 
30.85 32.60 32.28 
30.59 16.77 
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The way out 


BIPAN 


CHANDRA 


COMMUNALISM is perhaps the 
most serious problem facing Indian 
society today. Conjuncturally, its 
virulent forms break out sometimes 
here, sometimes there, hitting the 
headlines with varying degrees of 
intensity. But, in fact, it has perva- 
ded for a long time the entire Indian 
society on a large scale. Conse- 
quently, the way out of communa- 
lism is going to be a long haul. 
There are no short-term or instant 
or manipulative solutions to the 
problem, nor can short-term: com- 
promises solve the problem. In fact, 
often such solutions tend to worsen 
the problem: The real answer lies in 
initiating and pushing forward the 
process of the long haul. 

It is not my task here to provide 
an analysis of the social, economic 
and political roots of communalism. 


I will, therefore, make a bare state- 
ment in this regard. Communalism 
is the product of a particular 
situation of a particular society, 
economy and polity, which creates 
problems for its people—problems 
whose causes the people are not 
able to understand. Communalism 
often represents the effort of the 
people to come to grips with the 
situation of their personal and 
social crisis without correctly grasp- 
ing what the situation is. Communa- 
lism is not a correct diagnosis of 
the social situation, nor is it the 
correct solution of the social situa- 
tion. 


At the same time—and I will 
come back to this point — there isa 
social situation lying at its back, 
which is funnelling it, without which 
communalism could not have survi- 


TS 
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ved for long; and unless that parti- 
cular social situation is righted or 
effort is made to right that situation, 
tosolve that situation in the right 
way, ideologies like communalism 
and casteism will go on arising 
and growing. Therefore, the way out 
of communalism in a permanent 
direction lies in making right the 
social situation. 


But, having said that, I would 
like to make two other points. 
Firstly, one cannot rest with this 
formulation, for while communa- 
lism is the product of a particular 
social situation, to right that situa- 
tion communalism has to be oppos- 
ed and eradicated, otherwise the 
situation cannot be transformed. 
Secondly, social analysis of com- 
munalism should not be used, as 
many people do, as an alibi for 
not actively fighting against com- 
munalism. Fighting for the ultimate 
solution does not take away from 
the task of fighting against com- 
munalism. 


I, my analysis of the way out of 
communalism, the most important 
notion—the starting point—is that 
communalism is basically and above 
all an ideology. It is not in the 
main communal riots or communal 
violence. Certainly, communal vio- 
lence is linked to communal ideo- 
logy. But basically communalism is 
an ideology of which communal 
riots and other forms of communal 
violence are conjunctural conse- 
quences. Communal ideology can 
prevail even without violence, but 
communal violence cannot exist 
without communal ideology. It is 
possible for communal ideology to 
exist and pervade for years or even 
decades without communal violence 
taking place at all. 


Consequently, it is above all at 
the level of struggle against com- 
munal ideology that the way out has 
to be found. 


What is communal ideology? It 
is perhaps presumptuous on my part 
totry to explain or define such a 
simple notion. After all, who does 
not know what communalism or 
communal ideology is? I believe 
` that communal ideology consists of 
three elements or stages, one suc- 


ceeding the other. First of all, 
according to communal ideology 
people who follow the same religion 
have not only common religious 
beliefs or interests but also have 
common political, economic, social 
and cultural interests. This is the 
first bedrock of communal ideology. 
From this arises the notion of 
religion-based community. The 
second element is the belief that the 
secular interests, that is, economic, 
social, political and cultural interests 
of the followers of one religion are 
different from the secular interests of 
the followers of another religion. 


i third stage is reached when it 
is said that not only are the secular 
interests of different ‘communities’ 
different but are also hostile to each 
other. The first stage is the begin- 
ning of communal ideology. The 
second is what I would describe as 
liberal communalism (or what some 
people describe as moderate com- 
munalism). The last stage is that of 
extreme or fascistic communalism. 
It is this communal ideology in all 
its stages which has to be opposed, 
and the way out of communalism 
means decommunalising ideologi- 
cally the people and their different 
institutions. 


Here, as an aside, we may take 
note of an interesting phenomenon 
which throws light on the role of 
communalism as an ideology. Sikh 
communalism, from the days of 
Bhai Veer Singh’s novels at the end 
of the 19th century, was based on 
the theory that Sikhs were the 
defenders of Hinduism — that the 
later Gurus defended Brahmins and 
cows from Muslim tyranny. Hindu 
communalists too accepted the 
theory that Sikhs were the sword 
arm of Hinduism. That is why the 
main Hindu communal organisation 
since the late 1930s, the RSS, made 
Guru Gobind Singh one of its three 
main hero-figures, the other two 
being Shivaji and Rana Pratap. 


Consequently, throughout the 
fifties and sixties or even till recently 
the Hindu and Sikh communalists 
tried to avoid hatred against each 
other. The Akalis did not preach 
hatred of the Hindus because that 
would go against the entire grain of 
the development of their communal 
ideology during the 20th century 
and against their particular mytho- 


logy regarding the history and role 
of the Sikhs in the past. (Even more 
recently, in this virulent phase, 
when the Akali ideologues such as 
G.S. Tohra and Sant Longowal pro- 
pagated the notion that Sikhs were 
being crushed and eliminated' and 
the Sikh religion was in danger of 
being wiped out, they accused the 
*Centre' of trying to do so but not 
the Hindus, though the disguise was 
by now very thin indeed). 


Similarly, the RSS and the Jan 
Sangh (or its reincarnations) found it 
extremely difficult and unpleasantto 
arouse hatred against Sikhs, because 
their communal mythology was that 
Sikhs were part of Hindus and that, 
in fact, Sikhs were the toughest 
defenders of Hindus and Hinduism 
from Muslim tyranny. Hence they 
could not easily breed and preach 
hatred towards Sikhs as they had 
been doing against Muslims and 
Christians. 


However, despite the communal 
groups making every effort not to 
spread hatred against each other and 
to confine their communal politics 
in Punjab within the bounds of 
liberal communalism, hatred and 
extreme communalism did finally 
come because communal ideology has 
its own inner logic. Once one pro- 
pagates communal ideology, the 
consequences are not in one's hands. 
Jinnah, the cultured and civilised 
communalist, found this out in the 
late 1930s and decided to follow the 
logic through, as did Shyamaprasad 
Mukherji in the early 1950s. Sant 
Longowal went all the way; and 
when he tried to retreat, the price 
was his life. The RSS's ideological 
hesitation in Punjab is leading to 
its replacement by the Shiv Sena. 
It was the logic of communal ideo- 
logy that resulted in the horror of 
early November 1984. In Punjab 
the two communal groups could not 
prevent their own development into 
the *hatred stage". 


Ts to repeat, if communalism 
is primarily and basically an ideo- 
logy, if itis not communal riots and 
if it is not communal violence which 
are only conjunctural manifestations 
of this ideology, then the most 
important aspect of the way out of 
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communalism lies above all in wagz...-' 


ing an ideological struggle against 


communalism. A few corollaries 
then follow. 


Firstly, if communalism is basi- 
cally an ideology then it cannot be 
supressed by force. No ideology can 
be ‘suppressed by force or through 
administrative bans. Ideology has to 
be fought at the level of ideas. 


Secondly, if communalism is basi- 
cally an ideology and has to be 
opposed, then there can be no com- 
promise with or concession to it at 
the ideological plane in any form. I 
stress this point because our experi- 
ence since the beginning of the 
century is that whenever there is 
resurgence of communalism, a large 
number of secular persons reel under 
its pressure and begin to make 
or advocate compromises with com- 
munal ideology in one form or 
another. In recent years, such was 
the case vis-a-vis Hindu communa- 
lism (Jan Sangh) in 1967 and vis-a- 
vis Sikh communalism (Akalis) in 
the last 3 or 4 years. 


Thirdly, the ideological struggle 
has to be fought not only among 
the communal persons, but also 
among secular persons because what 
we witness in periods of crisis and 
heightened communal tensions is 
that communalism burgeons forth 
because basically secular persons 
increasingly tend to join it. This 
happens because there are communal 
elements among the secular persons 
which suddenly grow — I will have 
more to say on this aspect below. 


Fourthly, it is not true that intel- 
lectuals can necessarily handle com- 
munalideology better than others. 
Intellectuals are as much the victims 
of communal ideology; and they are 
its main purveyors. Hence the strug- 
gle against communal ideology has 
to be waged not only with the help 
of intellectuals but first of all among 
the intellectuals. And, first of all, in 
this respect, a great deal of ideo- 


logical clarity is needed. 


1 ۱ e find that in the last two or 
three years, themes which were basic 
to communal ideology since the 
early 1920s, have been picked up, 


* quite often unconsciously, by many 


ч 


‘secular persons. Thus there has 


again been a great deal of talk of 
Hindu, Muslim or Sikh leaders, 


Hindu or Muslim or Sikh identity, 
Sikh history, pride of Sikhs in their 
own history, sharing of power by 
communities, and so on. In fact, for 
decades, secular historians had been 
fighting, and quite successfully, 
against the notion that there was, 
or could be, Hindu, Muslim or Sikh 
history — at the most we could only 
have history of the religions of 
Hindus, Muslims, or Sikhs. Some- 
time back, we had over a hundred 
secular intellectuals signing a state- 
ment referring to ‘the pride of the 
Sikhs in their language’. 


In other words, Punjabi was the 
language of Sikhs — a position arti- 
culated by the most fanatical of 
Hindu and Sikh communalists in 
Punjab. This was nothing but reeling 
under the pressure of the tide of 
Sikh communalism, for I am sure 
most of the signatories would not 
have agreed to sign a statement 
which talked of ‘the pride of Hindus 
in their language’, ‘the pride of 
Hindus in their theology’, and ‘the 
pride of Hindus in their history’. 
Persons who approved of the notion 
of the sharing of power by the 
‘communities’ in Punjab would, I 
am sure, not demand the sharing of 
power by the ‘communities’ in due 
proportion at the Centre and in the 
organs of State power (for all politi- 
cal scientists know that State power 
is not confined to government 
cabinets only but is spread over the 
army, the police, the bureaucracy, 
the media, the educational institu- 
tions, etc.). 


SS odds the strange demand was 
made after 1982 thet the secular 
parties and forces should make no 
effort ‘to divide the Sikhs’. The 
notion that ‘communities’ should not 
be divided and should be united was 
the standard notion of both Muslim 
communalists and Hindu communa- 
lists before as well as after 1947. In 
fact, it was one of the basic aspects 
of communal ideology. One would 
have thought that one ofthe basic 
features of secularism was to divide 
‘communities’ and unite the people 
along national, linguistic, class lines, 
etc., that is, along and on secular 
issues, programmes and ideologies. 


We also heard a great deal about 
‘nobody should object to Sikhs 
having and building an identity’ and 


the problem in Punjab being that of 
‘the denial of identity to Sikhs’, and 
so on. But this again is a totally 
communal notion, unless one is 
talking of purely religious identity 
which nobody has, so far, denied to 
Sikhs. In fact, the purpose of the 
basic communalising movements of 
the 1920s, the Hindu Sangathan and 
Muslim Tanzeem was to generate and 
consolidate Hindu and Muslim iden- 
tities. 


А, this shows how deep and репе- 
trating is communal ideology or 
elements of communal ideology in 
our minds. When we suddenly come 
out with concepts, symbols and ideas 
which we thought we had long 
buried; when they come up in our 
minds though we have been strugg- 
ling against them for years and 


decades; when we suddenly draft a7 


statement under the stress of the 
situation and find these notions and 
elements coming forth and we over- 
look their implications; then it is 
seen how important it is to go to the 
marrow, not only to the bone but 
the very marrow of communal ideo- 
logy, in order to fight communalism. 


What does the struggle against 
communal ideology mean? In the 
broadest sense it means explaining 
to the people that communalism 
is anti-development, anti-national 
unity, anti-class struggle, anti- 
humanist, and also anti-religion inso- 
far as all religions are based on 
certain humanist values. But, above 


all, ideological struggle against com-—., 


munalism means bringing home to 
the people — masses as well as the 
middle classes and intellectuals — 
the falsity of communal assumptions, 
of communal logic and of communal 
answers; of bringing home to people 
that what the communalists project 
as the problems are not the real 
problems and what they say are the 
answers are not the real answers; 
that the communalist not only gives 
the wrong answer, he also raises the 
wrong question. This is the basic 
task, the patient task, the long-term 
task that has to be undertaken. 


In this respect, I would like to 
point to a few other aspects. For 
one, it is not true that a communalist 
is narrow-minded and looks only to 
the interests of his own ‘community’ 
or co-religionists rather than to the 


wider social interests. In fact, he 
does not represent the social interests 
of his ‘community’ either, for no 
such interest exists. In most 
cases communalism is the enemy of, 
or harms, those very people it claims 
to represent. 


ae some persons, especially 
some liberal-minded persons who 
have been brought up on common- 
sense at their mothers’ knees, ask 
how an ideology or a movement can 
spread if there is not some truth in 
its complaint; the communalists 
must be pointing to some genuine 
complaint, some genuine causes, 
because otherwise how would mil- 
lions of people believe it? In other 
words, ‘where there is smoke there is 
fire. But the fact is that this is not 

„true of the communal-type ideolo- 
gies. The specific feature of such 
ideologies is that they reflect a social 
situation of crisis but they do not 
reflect it correctly. 


In other words, the communal 
type of ideologies may have no basis 
in reality and yet they flourish. The 
20th century is rich in ideologies 
both in our country and abroad 
which spread without having any 
genuine basis in reality. Оп a world 
scale, the ideology of fascism is a 
very good example. Were the Jews 
opposing the Germans; was tbere 
some truth in the assertion that 
world Jewry was determined to 
dominate ‘pure’ Germans? Was there 

_ anything like a ‘pure’ German race? 
Was German identity threatened by 
Jews or Bolsheviks? In other words, 
was there some truth in Nazism 


because millions upon millions of 


Germans loved Hitler and followed 
him to the grave, including many 
liberals and leftists-turned Nazis? 


Similarly, racialism has flourished 
for over three hundred years in wes- 
tern Europe and the USA, or caste- 
pollution in India. Was there some 
truth in the notion that blacks were 
inferior or the Scheduled Caste 
persons born in sin. Today millions 

— of Hindus under communal influence 
believe that they or their culture 
are in danger. Is Hindu communal- 
ism based on some truth? Similarly, 
was or is there any truth in the 
statements that the ‘Centre’ has been 
annihilating, oppressing and prac- 
tising genocide among Sikhs and 


threatening their religion (all these 
ideas were propagated by Sant 
Longowal from 1981-1985) for which 
they require the ‘healing touch’? 


In fact, this notion that there has 
to be some truth in communal ideo- 
logy Or movement is a notion which 
indicaces eifher pervasiveness, how- 
ever unconscious, of communal 
ideology or the ideological and 
political supineness, when faced with 
a popular communal or fascist 
movement, which becomes the basis 
for a policy of appeasement towards 
a such ideologies and movements. 


dus is a third aspect. If there is 
a real crisis — a riot, etc. — some 
type of compromise may become 
necessary. When fire fighting is 
needed, when your house is on fire, 
you don't start buying the right 
type of fire extinguisher. You start 
extinguishing the fire with all kinds 
of help. But I would suggest that 
precisely in such situations also, no 
compromise should be made at the 
ideological plane. One should not 
forget that the very RSS, or Akalis 
or Jamat-Islami or Muslim League, 
who might even help in extinguishing 
the communal fire, have originally 
started the fire — since it is com- 
munal ideology which prepares the 
timber as well as the match-stick. 


A compromise with communal 
forces makes sense if it is not seen 
as a solution but as a means of 
gaining time during which a power- 
ful ideological battle against com- 
munalism is launched. Several times 
after 1947 compromises with com- 
munal forces, both Sikh and Hindu, 
were made in Punjab. But in the 
absence of a consequent ideological 
struggle against  communalism, 
nothing was solved and communal- 
ism grew from stage to stage. This 
was also the nationalist experience 
with compromises with Muslim 
communalism from 1907, and especi- 
ally 1916 onwards. 


In particular, under no circum- 
stances should one make under one 
excuse or garb or another communa- 
lism and communalist ideology re- 
spectable or legitimise them. A 
positive feature of our society since 
1948 is that the word communalist 
has acquired a bad odour. That 
odour should remain. The price of 


makings communalism respectable in 
the 1920 and 30s — and not calling 
aspade a spade — by the national 
movement as a whole and by the 
Communist party during 1942-46 
was paid in the form of the partition 
and the communal killings of 1946- 
1947. 


If for some reason it becomes 
necessary to enter into a compro- 
mise with liberal or moderate com- 
munalism, say that you have done 
so with liberal communalism and 
not with ‘liberals’ or ‘moderates’. 
(An old Punjabi nationalist peasant 
talked to a few of us in early 1985 
and pleaded for a settlement with 
Akalis but the phrase he used was: 
In firga parast ko kuchh de dijye — 
give something to these communa- 
lists). 


Inthis context, a great deal of 
ideological grit or toughness is 
needed — as also the recognition of 
the fact that there are no soft solu- 
tions to the communal problems. In 
no case should one follow the policy 
of attacking communalism when it 
is weak and going soft towards it 
when it acquires mass support. 


E: is another advantage in 
seeing communalism as an ideology. 
One does not then distinguish one 
communalism from another; they 
are seen as varieties of the same 
ideology — communalism. One does 
not then fight against Hindu or Sikh 
or Muslim communalism, but com- 
munalism as such and its different 
manifestations. This also means that 
among Sikhs one fights against Sikh 
communalism, | among Hindus 
against Hindu communalism and 
so on; and in an area where both or 
all varieties exist, one fights against 
all of them. In other words, one 
wages simultaneous struggle against 
all forms of communalism. 


Here the role of education and, 


the press is crucial. Paradoxically, ` 


the spread of literacy, one of the 


three or four basic developments, , 


which all societies must achieve, also, 
poses a serious danger, for it can 
be used and is being used, both via 
schools and colleges and the printed , 
word, to inculcate and spread the 
poisonous ideas of communalisni;^ 
casteism and chauvinist regionalism. 
Consequently, even peasants who 
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were guarded by their centuries’ old 
culture and by illiteracy are being 
affected by communalism, etc. It is 
therefore necessary that education, 
literacy, the press and other means 
of communication do not become 
vehicles for the spread of communal- 
type of ideologies. In this respect, 
we are lucky that so far the films, 
. radio and TV have remained, on the 
whole, uncontaminated by com- 
munal ideology. 


T struggle against communal 
ideology has to be a mass level 
struggle. One of the major weak- 
nesses of post-1948 India has 
been the absence of any mass 
ideological or political campaign 
against communalism. There have 
been meetings of the National Inte- 
gration Council, popular meetings 
here and there, statements by 
leaders, insertions on the radio and 
TV and films, but there has been no 
massive all-India campaign against 
communalism. I have been a sharp 
critic of the weakness of the national 
movement in opposing Hindu, 
Muslim and Sikh communalism; but 
І must say that even the type of 
mass struggle that Gandhiji carried 
out for Hindu-Muslim unity, how- 
ever inadequate, has not been car- 
ried out by us after independence. 


In the ideological struggle against 
communalism, one must distinguish 
between communalism, semi-com- 
munalism and communal elements 
and between communalism and 
political and ideological opportun- 
ism in the face of existing com- 
munalism. 


Let me, for example, take up 
communal elements. Communalism 
as an ideology is constituted of 
several elements; it manifests in and 
articulates with óne or more such 
elements. Consequently, it is possible 
for a person to be secular and yet 
have some communal elements in 
his thought and personality. Exis- 
tence of some of these elements in a 
particular. mix may lead to full- 
blooded communalism; but com- 
munal elements may and do exist in 
an overall secular personality and 
may not yet amount to communal- 
* isfh. It would be wrong to brand or 
treat such a person as a communalist 
and throw him or her into the ranks 
ofthe communalists. Yet, there is 


the great danger that if these ele- 
ments are not opposed and elimi- 
nated in normal times, they will 
grow and develop in a crisis situa- 
tion and lead to the burgeoning 
forth of communalism. 


This is what happened in Punjab 
during 1982-84 especially after Ope- 
ration Blue Star and in Delhi and 
other parts of India during October 
31 — -November 3, 1984. It is on 
these elements that the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad or opponents of 
the Shah Bano Judgement or pro- 
ponents of Babri Masjid play. 
Neither Lokmanya Tilak, nor the 
Khilafat Agitation, nor the original 
Akali movement were communal, 
but they generated certain communal 
elements among the masses and even 
among the nationalists which were 
later used by the communal ideo- 
logues and political leaders to gene- 
rate and promote communalism. To 
fight or eliminate these communal 
elements requires an in-depth 
analysis of communal ideology and 
its manifestations as also a long-term 
programme of ideological work. 


A еке: corollary follows: com- 
munal ideology has to be handled 
in an extremely complex manner. 
One has to deal harshly with com- 
munal ideologues and leaders. But 
those who are victims of communal 
ideology, whether communalists, 
semi-communalists or secular 
persons with communal elements, 
have to be handled with care and 
regard, as ideologically sick persons 
and not as villains. Unfortunately, 
we usually do the opposite. The 
ideologue is praised as a moderate 
whether he isa Golwalkar and an 
Atal Behari Vajpai or a Maulana 
Maudoodi or a Banatwala or a 
Tohra and a Sant Longowal. 


We should also distinguish bet- 
ween second-stage liberal communa- 
lism and extreme or fascist com- 
munalism. But this distinction is not 
to be made in order to avoid ideo- 
logical struggle against liberal com- 
munalism or to take a softer atti- 
tude towards it or to condone it or 
to give good chits to the liberal 
communalists or to make them res- 
pectable or to legitimise them. This 
distinction is to be made because 
the two have to be opposed and 
attacked in different ways. Liberal 
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communalism has invariably to be 
opposed via ideology while extreme 
communalism may in many cases 
have to be dealt with through the 
use of State force. 


Moreover, if liberal communalism 
is not opposed successfully, it tends 
to grow into extreme or fascist com- 
munalism. Quite often the two 
forms of communalism go on inter- 
changing depending upon political 
circumstances. RSS and BJP (Jan 
Sangh, etc) have constantly shifted 
positions. Muslim communalism 
became extreme during 1938-47, 
resumed a liberal form in India after 
1947 and is once again assuming 
extreme forms in recent months. 
The Akali Dal and Sant Longowal 
were liberal communalists till 1981, 
became increasingly extreme after 
1981 till they could not be distin- 
guished from Bhindranwaleites, and- 
then again gradually shifted to 
liberal communalism after the death 
of Bhindranwale and Operation Blue 
Star. 


| l e may take note of another 
aspect of the advantage of seeing 
communalism as an ideology in this 
context. Based on a common ideo- 
logy, liberal communalists cannot 
be expected to fight extreme com- 
munalism ideologically. While the 
political differences among the two 
may become important, the ideo- 
logical struggle can only be waged 
by secular persons and forces. (In 
fact, even secular persons with com- 
munal elements are hampered in 
this aspect). Moderate communalists 
like the poet Iqbal, Sikander Hayat 
Khan, Suhrawardy, Latif and others 
(even the leftists who had joined 
the Muslim League after 1942) 
failed to oppose Jinnah and the 
League in their extreme phase. 
Only nationalist Muslims like Azad, 
Maulana Asad Madani, Rafi Ahmed 
Kidwai and Asaf Ali undertook 
the task, though unsuccessfully. 


Similarly, Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, 
N.C. Chatterjee, etc., did not raise 
their voice when Savarkar and Gol- 
walkar took to extreme communa- 
lism. Same was the case with Akali 
liberal communalists like Sant 
Longowal and Prakash Singh Badal, 
who not only did not oppose 
Bhindranwale but increasingly com- 


peted with him in strident communa- 
lism. With all their sobriety and 
moderation, J have never heard 
Vajpai or Malkani or even Jeth- 
malani once criticise Golwalkar’s 
extremist ideology. The liberal or 
moderate communalists may have 
political contradictions with extreme 
communalists and these may be 
used to fight communalism, but to 
expect the former to fight the latter 
ideologically is to expect the impos- 
sible. (I do not have the time or 
space here to deal with the relation- 
ship between religion and communa 
lism. Imay only state that in my 
view communalism is not caused by 
religion nor does ideological struggle 
against communalism require strug- 
gle against religion. It is not religion 
but its intrusion into secular fields 
that has to be opposed). 


hat about communal violence? 
Ideological struggle is a long-term 
phenomenon. But when faced with 
communal violence, whether in the 
form of a riot or a knifing in the 
dark or terrorism, the only answer 
is the use of immediate and effective 
counter-violence of the State. When 
communal ideology manifests itself 
conjuncturally in violent forms, then 
the State alone is capable of saving 
the situation. When communal 
violence takes place, whether in 
Aligarh or Moradabad or Bhiwandi 
or Gujarat or Punjab, the criticism 
of the State or government should 
be not why it sent its police or 
army but why it did not use the 
maximum of State force to crush 
communal violence in a manner that 
it would not have lasted one hour 
or one day instead of continuing for 
days and months. 


Communal violence is bad in itself 
but its worst aspect is not the conse- 
quent loss of life and property — a 
communal riot or terrorism kills 
fewer people in an entire year ina 
State, even like that of Punjab or 
UP in recent years, than are killed 
in traffic accidents. The real harm 
is the spread of communal ideology 
in geometrical proportion. 


Furthermore, it forces even secu- 
lar persons to join hands with or 
even depend upon communal forces 
to defend their lives and property. 
If a mob or a terrorist is going 
to attack your house or office or 


shop because of your religion, 
whether you are a Congressman, a 
Janata or Lok Dal supporter or a 
Communist, then you are forced to 
contribute to the organisers of your 
defence or even to join them in 
self-defence volunteer efforts and 
organisations. In fact, the major 
purpose of those who inspire and 
organise communal violence is not 
to attack members of the opposite 
‘community’ in order to reduce its 
numbers but to create situations 
which communalise secular-minded 
people. 


C ocu for all these reasons, 
communal violence must be curbed 
before it forces a secular person to 
think communally and join forces 
with the communalists. This can 
only be done in three ways. The use 
of State violence, non-violent resis- 
tance by secular persons, and self- 
defence by the aggressed group. 
Even Gandhiji and the Congress 
found it impossible to use the non- 
violent weapon in case of commu- 
nal riots, except when Gandhiji 
himself plunged into the situation. 
He openly accepted its non-viabilily 
during 1937-39 when he asked Cong- 
ress Ministries to use the full force 
of the State in case of communal 
riots. In areas or during times when 
the colonial State would not act 
effectively and in time, he advised 
the group, which felt that it was 
under the threat of violence, to orga- 
nise itself and defend itself. This, he 
aid, would check the aggressor 
group by raising the cost of com- 
munal aggression. 


He was, of course, as was usually 
he case with him, quite correct in 
the situation, for whatever the con- 
sequences, there was no other way 
out. Consequently, and in view of 
the consequences of self-defence, 
State action is the only viable and 
correct secular way of meeting the 
situation created by communal 
violence. The choice inevitably is 
between effective intervention by the 
State and constant aggravation via 
self defence a la’Belfast and Lebanon 
and now Punjab. 


In fact, this is also shown by the 
history of Europe in the 20th cen- 
tury. Organised self-defence failed 
to check the march of .fascism in 
Italy, Germany and Austria. State 


action alone could have been effec 
tive. But the State played a passive 
and ineffective role and the result 
was the victory of fascism. A major 
form through which the colonial 
State indirectly encouraged commu- 
nalism was its refusal, or failure, to 
take effective action during com- 
munal riots and against vicious com- 
munal propaganda. 


lt has been noted that communal 
riots either do not occur or last only 
a day or two in Aligarh whenever 
effective administrative measures 
are taken or threatened by secular- 
minded and strong district officials. 
The opposite happens when semi- 
communal or weak officials hold 
office. State inactivity, for whatever 
reasons, against communal violence, 
apart from the absence of political- 
ideological struggle against com- 
munalism, has played a major role 
in the communalisation of Punjab in 
recent years. On the other hand, the 
West Bengal Ministry has several 
times successfully scotched commu- 
nal riots and communalisation of 
the State. 


ML oes if it is true that fascism 
leaps forward when it gets State 
help, (hen under no circumstances 
should the State structure and insti- 
tutions be permitted to be cortami- 
nated by or participated in by com- 
munal elements. I would go so far 
as to say that while opposing com- 
munal ideology via ideological 
struggle, secular forces must see to 
it, politically or via the law, that 
communal parties and groups must 
be prevented from sharing in State 
power. 


This also means that penetration 
of State apparatuses by the commu- 
nalists and communal ideology that 
has been going on since the 1930s 
and has been speeded up in the last 
two decades or so must be checked 
and eliminated. Even when com- 
munalism is a fact of life to be faced 
and opposed over decades, overt or 
covert communalism in tbe ranks of 
law enforcing agencies must be 
immediately and ruthlessly exposed 
and eliminated. Any official in the 
civil services, police or army who 
betrays communalism in his -official 
practice has to be immediately 
subjected to strong disciplinary 
measures, 


/ 
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Let me very briefly discuss two 
other remedies usually put forward 
which are associated with the names 
of Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru 
respectively. One is the approach 
that may be described as the ‘Hindus 
Muslim bhai-bhai' approach based 
on an appeal to nationalism and 
humanism. ‘This approach is certain- 

/ ly useful, especially in defusing com- 
munal tension. It also appeals to the 
inherited cultura] attitudes of the 
Indian people. But it has repeatedly 

| proved ineffective in combating 
| communal ideology. 


The second is the economistic 
approach which assumes that eco- 
nomic development and national 
anti-imperialist struggles and class 
struggles around economic issues will 
automatically or in the long run lead 
to tbe disappearance of communal 
ideology. The first will remove the 
basic discontent that lies at the root 
of communalism and the latter will 
generate and promote non-commu- 
hal solidarities. This approach in its 
different manifestations underplays 
| the role of ideological struggle in 
whose absence economic develop- 
ment has almost everywhere in India 
— io Punjab, Gujarat, Moradabad, 
Bombay city, Hyderabad, Delhi, 
even Bangalore led to the growth of 
communalism and it is not class 
Struggle which has stymied com- 
V munalism but communalism which 
has undermined class solidarity as 
in Bombay, Bhiwandi, Baroda, 
Ahmedabad, Hyderabad, Indore, 
Kanpur, Jamshedpur and so on, 


| P I would once again like to 
point out that all communalisms, 
that of the majority and those of 
the minorities, have to be opposed 
simultaneously. The theory that the 
National Congress since Nehru's 
and Gandhiji’s days and the left 
wing in India have been following, 
namely, that minority communalism 
is somehow ideologically ‘superior’ 
to majority communalism or that it 
is not as rotten and as dangerous or 
as anti-humanitarian as the majo- 
rity communalism, is incorrect, Of 
course, the rights of а minority 
must be fully protected and the 
safety of its members guaranteed. 
Andwhere a minority is subjected 
to discrimination or oppression, this 
discrimination and oppression must 
be fully exposed and removed. It is 


also clear that cormmunalism can be 
used to impose a fascist form of rule 
in India only via Hindu communa- 
lism, But having said that, we must 
maintain that minority communa- 
lism must be opposed as strongly as | 
majority communalism. 


Firstly, minority communalism is 
dangerous because it hands over a 
minority to communal leaders whose 
politics are invariably harmful to 
the interests of the members of the 
minority. Secondly, minority com- 
munalism, unless one struggles 
against it, makes the struggle against 
majority communalism very diffi- 
cult. I might go further and say that 
it is impossible to fight successfully 4 
against majority communalism if 
one is soft towards minority com- 
munalism. 


I have no doubt in my mind 
where the real danger of extreme 
Sikh communalism lay in this res- 
pect. It could not have been and 
can't be successful in creating 
Khalistan — that would not be per- 
mitted by the rest of the country. 
The real danger was and is that of 
Hindu communalism burgeoning 
forth + as happened in early 
November 1984 — by making an 
appeal to the strong sentiment of the 
Indian people for national unity and 
declaring, in the face of passivity 
by the secular forces and State in 
opposing extremist violence, that 
Hindu communalism-fascism alone 
could keep this country united and 
strong and protect the Hindus of 
Punjab from terrorist violence. 


Therefore, to fight Hindu com- 
munalism fascism, it is very neces- 
sary to oppose minority communa- 
lisms. Lastly, it is our experience 
since the 1920s all over the country, J 
and also in Punjab since 1948, that 
if we are soft towards minority com- 
munalisms, we tend to become PAST 
sive in the fight against majority 
communalism also. 


To sum up, the way out of com- 
munalism lies in understanding com- 
munalideology, in waging a pro- 
longed ideological struggle against 
it — in waging a struggle against 
all types and forms of communalism 
simultaneously because all of m 
are branches of the same communal 
ideology. 


Books | 


ELECTORAL REFORM : Problems and Suggested 
— ت‎ 
Solutions by L.P. Singh. New Delhi, Uppal Pub- 


lishing House, 1986. 


L.P. SINGH'S book, Electoral Reform, brought out 
under the auspices of the Centre for Policy Research 
focuses on a key area of a representative democracy. 
The book is divided into twelve brief chapters, each 
dealing with a specific anomaly of Indian elections. 


The slim volume delves into the problematic aspects 
ofthe electoral system, simultaneously suggesting 
reforms in general and in detail. 


At the very outset, Singh discusses the ‘Structure 
and Powers of the Election Commission', high- 
lighting that structural changes and enlarging 


certain powers of the Commission are imperative . 


if it is to supervise and manage 'free-and fair 


elections’. The Election Commission consists of **** 


one member at present, Singh argues that this be 
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enlarged to three. The manner of appointing the 
Chief Election Commissioner should also be 
changed, to be more objective, by consulting the 
leader of the opposition, or a representative of all 
political parties and the Chief Justice. The indepen- 
dence of the Commission is further dependent on 
‘its budget and thus Singh points towards the need 
for regulating, by parliamentary legislation, ‘the 
conditions of service and tenure of office', of the 
Chief Election Commissioner. 


Singh makes a renewed demand for constituting 
the agency of Regional Commissioners, in keeping 
with the federal nature of the polity, ‘to observe the 
way. the electoral machinery in the States (was) 
performs its various tasks’, (p. 20) and be available 
to the Chief Election Commissioner as subordinates 


in supervising elections all over the country. 


Owing to the growing malpractices of the electoral 
machinery, including incidences where the Election 
Commission's instructions are disregarded frequent- 
ly, Singh makes a case for appointing senior judicial 
Officers as election officers at the district and local 
levels; to weed out administrative biases especially 
in those States where the ‘excessive intrusion of 
politics into administration’ hampers the free 
working of election officers drawn from the admi- 
nistrative service. 


In the chapter, ‘Retrospect — Progressive Deter- 
joration,’ Singh quotes from the reports of the 
Election Commission made after elections, bringing 
out a clear contrast of the first few elections, which 
were peaceful, conducted ‘with exemplary fairness 
and impartiality’, and those after 1967 which have 
been ‘marred ty violence’ and ‘ugly instances’ of 
large scale ‘intimidation, coercion and undue 
influence’. The report traces the reasons for such 
deterioration to economic and sociological factors. 
However, Singh rightly supplements these with 
more particularistic causes, like ‘the state of (our) 
politics, the consequential politicisation of the 
administration and weakening of the fibre of public 
servants...’ (p. 29). 


In view of the ‘various omissions and acts of 
impropriety on the part of several government 
servants’ and the manner in which these cases are 
dealt with, the Election Commission has been 
reduced to a ‘helpless spectator’. To tackle this, 
Singh suggests enlarging the powers of the Commis- 


- sion to deal with offences and sanction prosecution. 


^ 


-The phenomenon of booth-capturing is dismissed 


in detail and the recommendations put forth by the 
Commission are enlisted by Singh. 


In Chapter V, the author brings to notice tbe 
existence of a Model Code of Conduct, which lays 
‘down the norms all political parties and candidates 


, are ‘expected ‘to observe. But, in the absence of 


“specific statutory sanction, the code is ignored and 
not effective in preventing prohibited activities, He 


further lists a number of other activities, not yet 
covered by law, to be declared ‘corrupt practices’ 
or ‘penal offences’, including, ‘failure to lodge 
account of electoral expenses’, ‘coercion and intimi- 
dation of voters’, a ‘government servant acting as 
an election agent’, amongst others. 


The problem of impersonation is particularly 
acute in a country like India, with high illiteracy 
rates. In this regard the introduction of identity 
cards with photographs would go a long way in 
solving the issue. 


In discussing the role that money plays in elec- 
tions, Singh highlights the fact that for an operative 
democratic political system, strong political parties 
are a major prerequisite. Thus, parties being depen- 
dent on finances from various unspecified sources 
become infirm with regard to those sources. 
Following a delineation of the practices in other 
West European countries, Singh argues for pro- 
viding public subsidies to parties and for the State 
financing elections. In a more specific context, 
Singh suggests that the law must prescribe ‘the 
limit to the amount which a company can contri- 
bute in a financial year fo any political party or 
parties..." (p. 91). 


Other areas of reform covered by the book 
include reducing the voting age from 21 to 18 years, 
maintaining up-to-date electoral rolls and attempt- 
ing to introduce proportional representation along 
the pattern followed by West Germany, (the details 
of which are given in Appendix IID. 


The suggested reforms in L.P. Singh's book, 
cover the entire spectrum of elections, but it is not 
the first place or time that these reforms have been 
spelt out. The subject of the book has been a topic 
for discussion for many years. It will be recalled 
that it also was the most important issue of the 
J.P. movement in the 70s. From a reading of the 
specific modalities of reform that Singh enlists, 
certain general problems of the Indian polity can be 
raised. 


Firstly, government appointed Commissions .to 
go into various malfunctions, submit reports which 
are readily available, but in a host of cases, these 
recommendations, even when they are practical and 
reasonable are not translated into law. Thus, while 
the means for correcting various anomalies exist, 
they are not used. The reasons often cited, 
i.e. of lack of time or administrative personnel 
seem to be mere rationalisations, for both the 
ruling and opposition parties are beneficiaries of 
present practise, therefore the main cause for non- 
implementation seems to be the absence of political 
will. . 


The malpractices that have crept into-the elec- 
toral system have found in the Indian society a 
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fertile ground to grow. These are reflections of a 
transitional and ascriptive society, where people 
are more vulnerable to coercion, intimidation and 
influence. This gets linked to the more general 
nature of our society, in which, with the spread 
of education, cf rational and modern values, some 
of the associated problems would naturally get 
eclipsed. 


Nevertheless, Singh’s Electoral Reform provides 
a simple and straightforward focus on a much 
debated issue. As a work of the Centre for Policy 
Research it is in keeping with their objective of 
providing a platform for a debate on policy issues 
between policy formulators, scholars, journalists, so 
as to develop ‘alternative policy choices’ and work 
for their adoption and implementation, towards 
changing reality. 


Vanita Sinha 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


IN INDIA edited by Dilip K. Basu and Richard 
Sisson. Sage Publications, 1986. 


RESOURCES, VALUES AND DEVELOPMENT 


by Amartya Sen. Oxford University Press, 1984. 


*THE moon looks lovely from a distance. It is only 
those who live on it, who are aware of the craters.’ 
So said K. Balgopal, a prominent civil rights activist 
in a meeting organised to discuss one year of NTR’s 
tule in Andhra. 


When expatriate Indians and foreign scholars 
working on India get together to discuss the social 
and economic development of our country, the result 
is not very different. Distance lends them ‘objectivity’, 
not in a sense of balance, but in that India for them 
gets converted into an object of study. Those who 
live here, by choice or by lack of it, can neither 
claim nor afford such a distance. Out futures, like 
Rushdie's ‘midnights’ children’, are inextricably tied 
to the fate of our country. We feel, are angry and 
hurt, exhilarated or impotent. One wonders which 
view is better. 


The first book brings together a collection 
of papers presented at a Conference on ‘Thirty- 
five Years of Indian Independence’ in California, 
USA, in 1982. The conclave of eminent social 
scientists was concerned with assessing the impact 
of the apparent vindication of Nehru's vision of an 
independent, technologically propelled, scientifically 
planned, ‘mixed economy’ based on a ‘socialist 
pattern of society’. For, after all, is not India now 
enjoying a near 7 per cent growth, poised to break 
out of the long cycle of low level equilibrium, 


which was damned by the late Raj Krishna as the 
‘Hindu rate of growth’; is not the success of the 
family planning programme remarkable without 
(barring a brief period) resorting to draconian prac- 
tices; is not the country now self sufficient in food- 
grains, the seventh largest industrial power — and 
so on—all within a democratic, multi-party electoral 
system? 


Verily — a success story. And since such state- 
ments have to be made within a contextual frame, 
we either end up with cross-sectional (in this case 
— inter-country) or temporal analyses. The two 
themes that emerged at the workshop and run 
through the book are the comparison of India’s 
economic development with that of China, the only 
other comparable Asian country, and the build-up 
of the pressures from below — the politicisation of 
India’s historically disadvantaged social classes, 
castes and women. 


We are informed that India is large, sub-conti- 
nental, and diverse. In this kaleidoscope, all trends 
are true depending upon which class, region or 
period one is concerned with. Assessments, parti- 
cularly comparative ones, are thus hazardous. Never- 
theless, through the institution of elections, and an 
involved, powerfully critical electorate, India has 
pow come of age. Of course, the divisions remain 
and are deep, but the remarkable achievement of 
India has been the political accommodation of social 
diversity. Notwithstanding the troubled last decades, 
the editors inform us, the last massive mandate for 
the Congress implies that an era of new promise is 
under way. 


The book opens with a revised re-run of Amartya 
Sen’s famous article, ‘How is India doing?’, which 
argues that though China may have been more 
successful in eliminating malnutrition (incidentally, 
a claim challenged by many), India has better 
‘famine resisting devices’. He also argues, that not- 
withstanding major successes, India remains a 
society of deep imbalances. Economic redistribution 
is obviously not on the cards. Rubin's, piece, on a 
similar theme, is somewhat more crifical of, China, 
because Chinese bureaucrats have a, tendency to 
exaggerate claims; the Chinese statistical..system is 
far less sophisticated; and in industry the Chinese 
include their defective goods in the final output. 


The Rudolphs, no strangers to Indian academia, 
present their now well known theory of 'regime 
types’ — with the Nehru era being classified аѕ а 
‘command polity’ of confident elites who could and . 
did define long term goals, and the more recent 
‘demand polity’ characterized by a dependent state 
in which the goals are short run and the allocative . 
process is a function of competitive engagements. ` 
Such simplifications are astounding. One could in.. 
fact argue that the earlier regime was more a 
‘consent forming type’ while the latterhas.hadto . 
rely more on coercive measures. But, if we step out 
of liberal political theory, then we can easily see 
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how the ‘steel fist? was a concurrent feature of even 
Nehru's velvet glove. The Rudolphs, like our liberal 
theorists, can rarely overcome their nostalgia for 
Nehru — the North-East, Telengana, or the dozens 
of smaller non-democratic acts notwithstanding. 


Gopal Krishna has a useful article on the Muslim 
elite. He seems to argue that the Muslim elite is 


“more alienated from the polity than either the non- 


Muslim elite or the Muslim masses. And the greater 


. their education and engagement in public life, the 


more .vocal is their criticism. While true of the 
ambivalent political behaviour of the Muslims, not 
entirely unexpected in a ‘significant minority’, not 


‘balancing this analyses with the growth of Hindu 


fundamentalism, Krishna may well be adding to 
the distrust with which ‘Hindu India’ views its 
minorities. 


Gallanter, Kolenda, and Freeman bring to us 
their scholarly work on the changing nature of 
caste, and consequently the position of the schedul- 
ed castes in India. Gallanter summarises his major 
work, Competing Inequalities, already a bible for 
the pro-reservationists, Kolenda, somewhat diffe- 
rently, sees the caste structures and rituals weaken- 
ing in a pollution sense, which may well fit into the 
LP. Desai argument that ‘reservations ` should 
continue, but on a caste basis’. Contrarily, she also 
finds that atrocities on ‘untouchables’ have gone up, 
forcing them into a stronger caste consciousness. 


The remaining three articles by Kalpana Bardhan, 


- Suresht Renjen Bald, and Gayatri Chakravorty 


Spivak address themselves to the position of women 
in Indian society and the constraints on their mobi- 
lity and freedom. Bardan’s paper is lucid and full 
of policy suggestions — a paper that both our 
planners and the women’s groups would do well to 
read. She remains, however, somewhat pessimistic 
with regard to the possibilities of early improvement 
in the women’s constrictive status, unless a major 
programme for landless families is developed. 
Suresht Bald’s paper ‘From Satyartha Prakash to 
Manushi’ suffers from the usual problem of painting 
in broad strokes. Fortunately, she remains restrain- 
ed in her comments, unlike many of her com- 
patriots who see a ‘mass feminist movement’ in 
what are essentially sporadic though growing strug- 
gles. 


Spivak’s paper, described by the editors as bril- 
liant, because it introduces us to the ‘Other India’ 
is, in my view, the classic example of pompous and 


"over theorisation, the formalizing and freezing of 
“the real lives of real people. 


She uses Derrida’s 
deconstructive methodology, a currently popular 
linguistic approach, to interpret Draupadi, a tribal 
women in Mahashwata Devi's ‘Agnigarbha’. This is 
not quite the place to discuss how Spivak muti- 
lates the story, but one cannot resist mentioning 


>that in the recent Subaltern Studies Conference 
. .in;Calcutta, where Spivak presented a paper on 
"Mahashwata Devi’s writings, the ‘object? of her 


analyses could only pat her on the back, congra- 


tulate her for her efforts, but admit that she could 


not recognize herself in Spivak's work. 


Let me conclude this discussion by going back to 
my first theme. Do we understand a phenomenon 
by distancing from it, converting it into an object 
ofstudy and analyses, or by contending with it in 
a praxiological sense. Countries and peoples are 
not lifeless objects. They have, history and struc- 
ture notwithstanding, some autonomy of their own. 
Unless we share some of their traumas and thrills, 
we may be able to describe them, but possibly, not 
understand them. Little wonder that this scholarly 
collection Jeaves me a little cold. Within even their 
own methodological framework, the editors of the 
volume could have well added pieces on the gTow- 
ing criminalization and violence in Indian society, 
the more blatant turn towards dismantling the 
never efficient structures of the welfare State, or the 
giving up — even at the level of rhetoric — the 
concern with the country's poor etc. To those of 
us who live here, and find our never secure world 
steadily collapsing around us, it is issues like the 
one's mentioned that concern. But then in scholarly 
analyses, the people are not equated to the country, 
and it is the latter (undoubtedly doing well) which 
interests the distant observer. 


AMARTYA SEN is and remains the finest repre- 
sentative of our thinking on development issues, It 
is rare for someone trained in economics to appre- 
ciate other social sciences. Not so for Sen, for his 
contributions range from technical papers in 
analytic economic theory to excursions into moral 
philosophy. And all this with the ease of a 
seasoned essayist. Veritably an aesthetic delight. 


Resources, Values and Development, a companion 
volume to Sen's earlier, Choice, Welfare and 
Measurement, focusses on some fundamental prob- 
lems of economic development. There are twenty 
papers— many of which have already been acknow- 
ledged in literature as classics. Some have been the 
focus of heated debates which cannot and need not 
feature in this brief review. 


The papers have been bunched together in five 
sets. The first three articles on ‘Institutions and 
Motivations' explore the basic features of Tesources 
allocation in non-wage, mainly peasant, systems. 
How do peasants allocate labour time on their 
farm? What is the relation between unemployment 
and surplus labour? Do the simplistic theories of 
Nurkse and Lewis which indicated one process of 
converting surplus labour into capital hold in 
economies like ours? These and related questions 
were hotly debated in the fifties and form our 
legacy when we discuss the current Employment 
Guarantee Schemes of the National Rural Employ- 
ment Programme. 


From the technical discussion of surplus labour, 
Sen moves on to discussing the modalities of 
co-operative functioning — a continuing issue in 
the socialist economies. Even more significant is 
the discussion on the relevance of the profit motive 


— the central maxim’ of Adam Smith's. invisible 
hand that allocates resources in the market. 


The last essay goes well beyond the usual 
examination of the optimality or otherwise of 
market decisions, or the analysis that: ‘market 
economics’ are in reality far more planned than ever 
accepted in neo-classical theory — and take the 
reader into the difficult world of intentions and 
results. Sen’s arguments do not lead to a denun- 
ciation of the market as a concept, but indicate 
clear limits and assumptions within which market- 
based strategies function. | 


The second and third set of papers are somewhat 
more technical, unlikely to interest the general 
reader of development theory. The discussion here 
is on investment planning, including saving rates, 
discounting and project appraisal. But even in 
these, the reader cannot escape either Sen’s style or 
his forays into philosophy. For instance, at the 
heart of the discussion of saving rates lies the 
preference that we — as individuals, groups, or 
society — give to the present vis-a-vis the. future. 
Rarely is it realised how dependent the rate of 
discounting time is on culture. 


And this marks the distinction not only between 
the industrial and peasant worlds, but crucially 
affects even the future of the western societies. 
After all, with the spectre of nuclear annihilation 
hanging over western societies today, the desire to 
save for a future generation is unlikely to be very 
marked. In a similar vein when dealing with 
questions of ‘Shadow Pricing and Employment’, 
Sen introduces the entire range of social and 
political constraints and how they affect technical 
policy decisions. 


For the general reader on development thinking, 
it is the last eight essays on ‘Morals and Mores’ 
and ‘Goods and People’ that are likely to hold the 
greatest interest. Starting with some ethical; issues 
in income distribution, Sen highlights the deficien- 
cies in our inequality indices which are not only 
acultural and ahistorical, but do not capture the 
gender bias in distribution within the family. His 
analysis of the nutritional survey has lent great 
support to the charge levelled by the different 
women’s groups that women in general, and female 
children in particular, suffer from greater nutri- 
tional deficiency. 


Such an analysis also points out the limitation in 
our survey design which normally only concentrates 
on the family as a unit, or assumes that the choices 
of the head of the household represent the choices 
of individual family members. Equally significant is 
his discussion of relative poverty, literature on 
which shies away from the issues of absolute 
deprivation. The discussion has crucial bearing on 
our comparisons of real income within and between 
countries because welfare indices do not change if 
everyone’s position declines — even though it is 
self-evident that the poor will end up suffering 
more. 


It is however in the essays on food and hunger 
that Sen comes into his own. Sen illustrates, 
through a range of case studies, situations where 
increased per capita availability of food coincides 
with a famine. 
output and population, the concentration should 
shift to the ‘entitlement’ of different individuals and 


groups in society, and their relative ability to have 
Otherwise, it is difficult to account : 
for even marginal peasants who survive in conditions. 
of general scarcity, because they do not interact with 


access to foed. 


the market. 


Equally significant is the distinction between 


famine and hunger. Sen argues, and convincingly, 
that the earlier ‘iron-bowl’ policy of China effecti- 
vely reduced hunger ánd malnutrition. But given 
the nature of its socio-political system — of low 
information flows, constraints on labour mobility, 
anda tight control on public debate and autono- 
mous organisation — a catastrophe such as the one 
following the debacle of the great leap forward 
implied that millions died and even the fact could 
not come to light for many years. There was no 
impetus within the system to respond to localised 
scarcities. 


Quite the contrary is the experience of India 
which after the Bengal famine of 1943 is very sensi- 
tive to large breakdowns, and can and does move 
food from one region to another. Neither our media, 
nor our pressure groups, seem to have the ability to 
force decisions in such cases. It is in such discus- 
sions that the social value of investments in social 
goods — health, education, and communication, 
asin Sri Lanka till the mid-seventies — becomes 
evident, because people die, not only because of a 
lack of food, but because their resistance to even 
simple diseases and illnesses declines. 


Nevertheless, while the distinction’ between the 
two systems of China and India is fine, one still has 
two problems with Sen's analysis. The first is the 
feeling that he is offering a Hobson’s choice. Either 
avoid regular malnutrition, but face the danger of 
breakdown, or the reverse. The second relates to 
the empirical description of the systems in question, 
Though Sen moves into areas that the traditional 
economist does not, his preference for philosophical 
statements often gets him to present a very simplified 
picture of social reality. 


For instance, large parts of India today are in the 


grip of a serious drought, Forgetting for a moment’,  . 
the causes fo1 such a situation, why is the State and - 


social response to this situation so weak? Do we 
not have over 30 million tons of foodgrains in 
stock? Why is it that our planners can happily 
discuss the prospects of India emerging as a major 
foodgrain exporter, when hundreds are dying within 
the country? The harsh reality that the suffering or 


death of the poor does not form part of the cons-, 
ciousness map of the decision makers, introduces '&^** 


complexity of analyses that Sen does not want to 
consider. 


Instead of focussing only on food. 
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These remarks should not be interpreted as dis- 
missive of the essays in question but the questions 
that-Sen poses have different existential implica- 
tions. To learn that if you do not have the ‘entitle- 
ment’ — in money, land, resources, custom — you 


-. Will not have access to food, is something that each 
. tof us could learn from even our ‘illiterate’ grand- 
: mothers, 


Us "Nevertheless, the concepts of ‘entitlements’ and 


* capabilities’, particularly as discussed in the last 
essay on ‘Goods and People’, do raise some funda- 

° mental questions, not only in ethical philosophy but 
as guidelines to action. For, Sen goes far beyond 
the insipid discussions in welfare economics, or even 
the now popular *basic needs? approach to focus on 
the positive relationship between the awareness/ 
consciousness of the individual and the relative 
space for realising it that the institutional matrix 
provides. As he writes, ‘Development is not a 
matter ultimately of expanding the supply of com- 
modities, but of enhancing the capabilities of 
people. The former has importance only in an 
instrumenta] and strongly contingent way, traceable 
to the real importance of the latter? 


However, for a book dealing with issues of 
hunger and deprivation, one would like a systematic 
indication of how to tackle the problems.  Practi- 
cability may not fall in the cognitive map of elegant 
theoreticians, but let us recognize that creative 
philosophising involves rewriting essential concepts 
from lived experience. Without indications to 
action there is little strength in theorising. How 
else can people actually become subjects of their 
own history? 


Harsh Sethi 


GOVERNMENT AND BUREAUCRACY IN 
INDIA (1947-1976) by B.B. Misra. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1986. 


THE Government and Bureaucracy in India is 
yet another product of Dr. Misra’s powerful 
pen ona highly sensitive subject of interest and 
importance, both for the policy-makers and political 
analysts. However, a work heavily relying on the 
archival files and a select shelf of biographies, can- 
not be expected to offer lasting solutions to the 
basic problems of a country of India’s magnitude. 
But that probably is not the obiective of the veteran 
author even though it was time a doyen of 
Dr. Misra’s stature ventured to inform his readers 
that the existing administrative apparatus was not 
adequate to resolve the contradictions of the Indian 
political system. 


An ardent admirer of the controversial Weberian 
model of bureaucratic neutrality, Dr. Misra, like 
‘others of-his hue, has not succeeded in bouncing out 


« «of his ideological cocoon though there is evidence 


of the author's ‘Chindambaramian’ stirrings to peep 
out of the model’s unelastic circumference. 


The 416-page, elegantly produced book is the 
author’s ‘genuine’ anguish over the decaying politi- 
cal culture of India’s ruling elites. He very ably 
and laboriously sifts a huge heap of archives histori- 
cally to contextuate (?) the causes of the politico- 
administrative malaise of India. Efforts are initi- 
ated from time to time to remedy the situation. not so 
much to transform the sub-structure as to pot-glaze 
the super-structure to enable it to yield the output 
expected of a Weberian matrix. These are adapted 
to meet the challenges of an ethnically heterogenous 
milieu enjoined to 'participate' in the operationali- 
sation of parliamentary democracy based on univer- 
sal adult suffrage, sanctified by a Constitution given 
to India, in the name of its people, by an anglicised 
class of elites enamoured :of Max Weber and his 


types. 


Philosophical predilections apart, Dr. Misra 
exposes the weaknesses of India’s ruling elites, 
especially their craze for luxury and lavish expendi- 
ture, and takes pains to trace the genesis of corrup- 
tion which is eating into the vitals of the Indian 
State system. For an answer, Dr. Misra repeatedly 
reverts to the ruling elites and pins his hopes on the 
higher echelons of the bureaucracy and the older 
generation of politicians whose standards of politi- 
cal behaviour and integrity are, according to him, 
far above those of the products of the ‘downward 
filteration of education among the lower orders of 
society’, reservations and all that! 


Having described thus the structure and 
avowed objectives of the Indian State system in 
Chapter I, the author proceeds to offer an appre- 
ciation of the operational relationship between the 
successive Presidents and Prime Ministers, Gover- 
nors and Chief Ministers as also the Centre in 
Chapter IT. Chapters III and V are devoted to a 
critical review of the recruitment, training, place- 
ments, service conditions and morale of the civil 
servants in historical as well as contemporary pers- 
pectives. Chapter IV is devoted to a critique of the 
composition and working of the country's decision- 
making apparatus. In the concluding observations, 
Dr. Misra would have us believe that our departure 
from the Weberian model accounts for the dangers 
to democracy! 


Towards the end of his highly absorbing and 
enviously-documented compendium, the author 
appropriately administers a warning against the rise 
of social revivalism in various garbs. 


The book abounds in challenging themes for 
senior researchers to work upon. Here is one on 
page 6: '..imperialism helped the vested interests 
of the Congress Party and combined with it to curb 
the rising influence of the Communists and Revolu- 
tionary Socialists. It was in these circumstances 
that power was transferred to the. Congress to pre- 
vent the Communists and other radical elements 
from becoming a menance to British interests.’ 


C.R. Rathee 


CULTURE AND DEMOCRACY: Anthropological 
Reflections on Modern India by R.S. Khare. 
University Press of America, Lanham MD, 1985. 


THIS book is part of a series of “American Values 
Projected Abroad’. Presumably the ‘American value’ 
is democracy which is ‘projected abroad’ to India. 
Needless to say this galls a bit. 


The author attempts to see how two different 
cultures — the Indian and the American — have 
understood, translated and acted upon democratic 
values; how democratic values function and are 
modified in India; and how Indian cultural values 
(seen as strongly hierarchical and undemocratic and 
rooted in institutions like caste and the joint 
family) and institutions are influenced by demo- 
cratic values. These are important questions but 
attempting to tackle them in a booklet of 89 pages 
(and this includes references and bibliography) is 
to say the least, difficult. 


It is not clear why the author compares present- 
day India with Tocqueville’s America. His statement 
that ‘an anthropological study of democracy in 
the late twentieth century cannot gain from such 
a research paradigm’ is correct, but surely one needs 
to look beyond the paradigm. By considering 
America to bea democratic society and India to 
be basically an hierarchical one, the book oversimpli- 
fies and misleads. What of class-hierarchies and 
racism in America? 


Comparisons that are made are brief and simpli- 
stic, for instance, the paragraph discussing ‘long- 
standing cultural views on the ideal polity and 
rigorous expectations from a government.” 


In other places one gets the feeling that nct 
enough consideration has to be given to real current 
problems, or again to the considerable research that 
points to the complexity of situations in India at 
least, if not also in America. Thus, the bland state- 
ment, ‘a good career these days ensures a good 
marriage (i.e., a marriage with a large dowry, and 
into rich and influential families), is true, no doubt, 
but true only of men. Moreover, it does not convey 
anything ofthe complexity of the problem, not to 
speak of the horror that dowry bas become in 
today's India. Nor, in talking of the interaction of 
traditional hierarchical institutions like caste and 
the ‘new’ value of democracy, does one get any 
sense of the incredible conflicts and brutality that 
we witness in precisely this area. 


And again one is often presented with concepts 
and ideas that are inadequate or misleading. For 
instance, the references to the ‘joint family’ which 
is now considered as being broken up into nuclear 
families, these ignore a lot of (mot even very new) 
research on the family and the household in India. 


The book abounds in such simplistic statements 
and pat generalisations. Perhaps its only value is 
to spur someone else to writing further on what is, 
no doubt, an important issue. 

V.R. 
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A South Indian Subcaste 
Social Organization and Religion of the 
Pramalai Kallar 


LOUIS DUMONT 


This volume, first published in French in 1957, ts here rendered 
in English for the first time. It ıs one of the most comprehensive 
ethnographic descriptions available of an Indian caste, and 
indeed of village life, in South India. The Pramala: Kallar are 
described in great detail, working culturally from the outside to 
the inside—from matters that can be analysed without refer- 
ence to local Indian ideology (locality, technology, agriculture, 
economy) to matters in which the people’s own categories are 
central (social organization and religion). Rs 180 












































Police Power and Colonial Rule 
Madras 1859-1947 


DAVID ARNOLD 


Focusing upon developments in Madras Presidency between 
the Rebellion of 1857-8 and Independence ninety years later, 
David Arnold examines the reasons for the creation of a 
colonial constabulary and its use against such varied targets as 
dacoits and nationalists, adivasi hillmen and urban proleta- 
rians The book argues that the momentous growth of police 
power in early twentieth-century India came about in ways 
which call in question theories of colonial rule as being 
founded on ‘collaboration’ or ‘the rule of aw’ By examining 
the organization and social composition of the police, the 
author shows that, internally as well as externally, the police 
reveal the underlying character of the colonial system as a 
whole The book ts a powerful reminder of the impact of 
colonialism and its enduring political and institutional legacies 
Rs 130 


Situating Indian History 
For Sarvepall: Gopal 


Edited by 
SABYASACH! BHATTACHARYA and ROMILA THAPAR 


This collection of essays, all by reputed historians of Jawaharlal 
Nehru University in New Delhi, are united by a common 
purpose each essay is a statement on the present intellectual 
position of a particular theme in Indian history, and, further, 
goes on to suggest the fresh perspectives and new directions 
that each of these themes might take in the future 
The contributors focus on a very wide range of issues, 
covering ground in Ancient, Medieval and Modern Indian 
history Some of the themes discussed are—the process of 
anctent and medieval urbanization, agrarian policies. and 
disturbances in medieval and modern India, the colonial state 
in relation to agrarian society, urban labour and the capitalist 
class, the National Movement, the Left in India, Indian 
intellectual history, role of myths in Indian history, and the 
relationship between Indian history-writing and sociology 
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